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The  Notorious  Lee  Case— Import- 
ant charge  of  Judge  Sawyer. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
this  unprecedented  attempt  to  extort  $5,000 
from  the  Guardian  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  by  the  plaintifi",  Mrs.  Lee,  and 
her  extraordinary  shrewd  (?)  counsel,  the 
Hon.  (?)  Bulkley,  both  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.  The  sixth  trial 
of  this  cause  was  terminated  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  this  city  by  a  ver- 
dict for  the  company. 

Mr.  Garniss,  the  General  Agent  of  the 
Company,  deserves  great  credit  for  his  per- 
sistency and  energy  in  fighting  this  unjust 
claim,  although  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  has  been  censured  by  many:  yet  we 
think  he  did  his  duty  to  the  .living  policy- 
holders of  his  Company  and  to  society  gen- 
erally, by  bringing  to  light  this  stupendous 
fraud. 

There  are  so  many  good  points  of  law  in 
the  charge  of  Judge  Sawyer,  that  we  feel 
justified  in  giving  space  for  the  charge  in 
full,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the   Jury  :     I   congratulate 


you  that  we  are  approaching  the  end  of  this 
trial.  Although  the  case  has  before  been, 
tried  five  times,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
had  occasion  to  try  it.  .1  will  add,  that  it  is 
the  first  time  I  have  had  occasion  to  care- 
fully investigate  the  precise  questions  of  law 
involved  in  the  case. 

With  my  present  view  of  the  law,  had 
the  objections  been  made  and  the  authorities 
produced  at  the  proper  time,  I  might  have 
shortened  the  trial  at  least  four  days;  but 
we  will  determine  the  case  on  the  evidence 
as  we  have  it. 

Before  going  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  I 
wish  to  give  you  this  caution,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury.  I  do  not  suppose  it  necessary,  but 
still  I  deem  it  advisable,  under  the  circum- 
stances to  give  it.  You  will  sit  here  as  an 
impartial  jury — as  impartial  arbiters  between 
these  parties.  You  are  neither  to  look  with 
favor  or  disfavor  upon  one  or  the  other. 
You  are  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice  even. 
You  are  to  determine  the  facts  of  the  case 
upon  the  evidence  that  is  before  you,  and 
not  upon  any  other  evidence  or  any  other 
consideration  whatever.  You  are  to  take 
that  evidence  as  the  witnesses  delivered  it  to 
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you  upon  the  stand,  precisely  in  the  way 
that  you  believe  them  to  intend  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Counsel,  in  their  zeal,  often  differ  as  to 
•what  the  testimony  of  witnesses  is.  In  their 
interested  view  they  are  sometimes  liable  to 
misapprehend  ;  they  are  apt  to  repeat  testi- 
mony and  give  it  a  different  turn,  a  differ- 
ent construction  from  that  which  was  in- 
tended ;  or  to  echo  it  back  in  their  own  lan- 
guage and  convey  a  certain  idea  of  their  own 
when  the  witness  does  not  mean  to  convey 
that  precise  idea. 

Anything  of  that  kind  you  are  to  disre- 
gard. You  will  reject  all  those  changes 
and  turns  and  glosses  that  may  be  given  to 
the  testimony  conveying  a  meaning  mani- 
festly not  intended  by  the  witness,  and  take 
the  testimony  from  the  witness'  own  mouth, 
as  you  believe  he  desired  it  to  be  understood. 

There  is  one  other  remark  that,  in  view 
of  the  course  which  was  taken  in  the  argu- 
ment, I  think  I  ought  to  make: 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  injustice 
of  insurance  companies  defending  against 
these  policies.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  state  this 
to  you:  That  if  a  fraud  has  actually  been 
perpetrated  upon  this  defendant,  and  an  un- 
insurable life  has  been  fraudulently  palmed 
off  upon  it,  and  its  officers  are  aware  of  that 
fact,  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  defendant  to 
itself,  to  the  other  policy-holders  in  that 
company  and  to  the  public,  to  defend  a  suit 
upon  such  a  policy,  as  it  is  to  pay  a  loss 
when  the  policy  has  been  fairly  and  properly 

issued. 

You  must  determine  all  these  questions 
upon  their  individual  merits,  and  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  swayed  or  prejudiced  by  what 
other  companies  have  done,  or  by  what  this 
company  may  be  said  to  have  done  in  other 
cases  on  other  occasions ;  but  you  are  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not,  in  this  particular 
case,  there  has  been  such  a  fraud  perpe- 
trated, or  there  are  such  other  circumstances 
as  give  the  defendant  a  just  defense.  If  you 
find  for  defendant,  then  it  is  your  duty  to 
give  it  the  benefit  of  that  finding;  if  you  find 
against  defendant,  then  it  is  equally  your 
duty  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  facts  to  the 
other  party.    You  should  not  allow  your- 


selves to  be  swayed  either  the  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  determine  this  case  upon  the 
evidence,  upon  its  own  merits,  independent 
of  any  other  action  or  other  considerations. 

I  said  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  had  not 
before  had  occasion  to  examine  the  law  aris- 
ing upon  the  precise  state  of  facts  in  thig 
case.  I  have  taken  such  time  to  investigate 
the  precise  legal  questions  as  I  have  been 
able  to  devote  to  the  subject  during  the  in- 
tervals of  this  trial,  and  have  examined  the 
question  with  tolerable  thoroughness.  I  shall 
state  to  you  the  law  applicable  to  the  case  as 
I  now  believe  it  to  be  from  my  own  per- 
sonal examination.  Of  course  I  am  bound 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  always  follow 
them,  whether  I  believe  them  to  be  right  or 
wrong,  where  I  deem  them  applicable  to  the 
case. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  case 
of  Wilkinson.  In  my  judgment  there  are 
elements  in  this  case  which  are  important 
and  material,  and  which  are  not  found  in 
that  case.  I  shall  not  point  out  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen, wherein,  because  it  is  not  your  pro- 
vince to  determine  the  law,  but  you  will 
take  the  law  as  the  Court  gives  it  to  you, 
whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  and  be  gov- 
erned by  it.  It  is  the  province  of  the  Court 
to  give  you  the  law,  and  not  for  you  to  de- 
termine the  law  from  books  or  from  casea 
that  may  be  read  in  Court  in  your  hearing 
by  counsel. 

If  I  should  err,  counsel  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  re-argue  the  questions  involved. 
Either  counsel,  if  dissatisfied  with  my  ruling 
on  questions  of  law,  can,  on  motion  for  a 
new  trial,  give  me  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine the  authorities  anew  when  I  have  more 
leisure  to  do  so,  and,  if  dissatisfied  with  my 
ultimate  ruling,  can  take  the  questions  up  to 
a  higher  Court  and  have  them  reviewed 
there.  I  may  be  right;  I  may  be  wrong. 
If  wrong,  they  have  their  remedy.  But  you 
will  take  the  law  as  given  to  you  by  the 
Court,  and  you  will  determine  the  facts, 
whenever  there  is  any  issue  and  any  conflict- 
ing evidence,  upon  the  evidence  itself. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  first  inquiry  is:  what 
relation  has  this  policy  to  the  application  in- 
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troduced  in  evidence?  That  is  an  import- 
ant question  for  consideration.  "Was  it  a 
mere  representation  made  by  the  party,  as 
an  inducement  to  insure,  or  does  it  go 
further,  and  does  it  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  contract?  Is  it  one  of  the  elements  or 
stipulations  of  the  contract  itself,  and  a  war- 
ranty? 

The  authorities  are  uniform,  I  think,  on 
that  subject,  and  upon  the  authority  this  ap- 
plication is  not  a  mere  preliminary  repre- 
sentation, but  it  enters  into  and  forms  apart 
of  the  contract  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
■warranty  and  as  much  an  element — a  term 
of  the  contract — as  any  provision  in  it,  as 
any  other  term  of  this  contract. 

The  introduction  of  the  contract  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  In  consideration  of  the  representations 
made  to  them  in  the  application  made  for 
the  same,  which  is  hereby  made  a  part  of 
this  policy,"  and  further  along  it  proceeds 
**  and  it  is  also  understood  and  agreed  bj' 
the  within  assured  to  be  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  hereof  that  if  the  representations 
made  in  the  application  for  this  policy,  and 
upon  the  faith  of  which  this  policy  is  issued 
shall  be  found  in  any  respect  untrue,  then 
and  in  such  case  this  policy  shall  be  null 
and  void." 

Now,  that  makes  the  truth  of  the  repre- 
sentation  in  the  application,  and  the  appli- 
cation only  an  express  stipulation,  an  ex- 
press term  of  the  contract.  It  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  contract  as  though  it  were  embod- 
ied in  the  policy  itself.  The  fact  that  there  are 
two  instruments  does  not  change  the  legal 
relation  of  the  papers.  Many  contracts  are 
composed  of  two  or  three,  or  four,  different 
instruments,  and  although  the  application  is 
in  one  instrument,  and  the  policy,  so-called, 
in  another,  they  are  one  entire  and  indivisi- 
ble contract,  and  the  affirmance  of  the  truth 
of  the  answers  is  as  much  a  term  of  the  con- 
tract as  any  other.  If  the  answers  are  false 
— if  they  are  substantially  false  in  any  mat- 
ter material  to  the  risk — then,  by  the  terms 
of  this  contract,  the  contract  is  void  and  the 
defendant  is  entitled  to  a  verdict,  unless  the 
defendant  itself  has  done  something — per- 


formed some  act — by  which  it   is  estopped 
from  availing  itself  of  its  provisions. 

This  provision  is  one  of  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  The  defendant  has  never  agreed 
in  this  policy  to  insure  the  applicant  upon 
any  other  terms  than  that  those  representa- 
tions are  true,  and  the  plaintiff  has  accepted 
the  contract  with  that  term  in  it.  Their 
minds  have  fully  met  upon  that  one  item  of 
the  agreement  and  not  upon  any  other  prop- 
osition or  terms.  As  I  said  before,  if  any  of 
those  representations  are  substantially  false 
in  any  particular  material  to  the  risk,  then, 
under  the  terms  of  this  contract,  the  defend- 
ant is  entitled  to  a  verdict.  That  would  be 
its  right  upon  the  contract  itself.  There  is 
only  one  way,  as  before  remarked,  of  avoid- 
ing this  result ;  that  is,  by  correctly  answer- 
ing in  the  affirmative  the  question  :  Has  the 
Company  done  anything  by  which  it  has 
estopped  itself  from  availing  itself  of  this 
provision  of  the  policy  ? 

There  is  only  one  point  upon  which  it  is 
claimed  the  defendant  has  estopped  itself. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  the  defendant  itself, 
or  its  officers,  have  done  anything  to  work 
an  estoppel,  because  they  have  not  been 
brought  in  contact  either  with  the  plaintiff 
or  the  assured. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  act  of  Mr. 
Wright  (in  respect  to  which  there  is  a  con- 
flict in  the  evidence  as  to  what  took  place), 
is  the  act  of  the  defendant,  and  that  the 
parties  are  estopped  by  reason  of  his  action, 
in  this  :  it  is  claimed,  and  the  testimony  on 
one  side,  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Lee  is,  that 
these  question  propounded  in  the  applica- 
tion were  never  read  over  to  the  applicant  by 
Mr.  Wright,  and  were  never  answered  by 
Mr.  Lee,  the  assured,  at  all. 

On  the  part  of  Mr.  Wright,  the  testimony 
is  directly  to  the  contrary.  His  testimony 
is  that  he  read  these  questions  through, 
question  by  question,  received  to  each  Lee's 
answer,  wrote  it  down  as  given,  and  after 
writing  it  down  read  the  question  and  answer 
again  before  proceeding,  and  that  he  thus 
went  through  with  each  and  every  question 
in  the  application  to  Mr.  Lee,  who  gave  the 
answers  now  appearing  in  that  paper. 

Now,  Mrs.  Lee  testifies  that  Mr.  Wright 
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did  not  read  these  over,  and  that  the  applica- 
tion was  not  filled  up  in  the  house  ;  that 
■when  Mr.  Lee  was  about  to  look  at  it,  Mr. 
Wright  put  his  hand  over  it,  and  said  : 
"  You  don't  want  to  see  that,"  or  something 
to  that  effect,  "you  are  to  sign  here,"  "this 
is  only  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  your 
signing  it  is  only  a  matter  of  form  to  indi- 
cate that  you  desire  to  be  insured." 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  claimed  to  be  a 
waiver  or  estoppel  against  the  defendant 
from  asserting  or  relying  upon  the  clause  in 
question, 

I  instruct  you,  gentlemen,  that  a  waiver  or 
matter  of  estoppel,  to  be  effectual,  must  be 
made  by  an  officer  or  agent  of  the  defend- 
ant, authorized  to  make  it. 

If  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  any 
■waiver  or  matter  of  estoppel  of  this  kind, 
except  by  a  local  agent  only  employed  to 
solicit  applications,  there  must  be  additional 
proof  of  specific  authority  given  him,  or  the 
company  will  not  be  bound.  Unless  Mr. 
"Wright  had  authority  to  thus  represent  to 
this  party  and  to  prevent  him  from  know- 
ing the  answers  that  were  given,  and  to  in- 
duce him  to  sign  in  ignorance  of  the  an- 
swers, even  if  he  did  it,  it  is  not  binding 
upon  the  company,  and  it  is  not  estopped 
by  that  act. 

Had  Wright  such  authority  ?  The  tes- 
timony, and  the  only  testimony  on  the  point 
is,  that  he  was  authorized  and  employed  by 
Mr.  Garniss,  the  defendant's  agent  for  Cal- 
ifornia, only  to  solicit  applications.  He  tes- 
tified that  he,  Wright,  was  instructed  to 
procure  answers  to  those  questions  ;  that  he 
was  directed  to  read  them  over  and  obtain 
the  answers  to  those  questions  ;  that  he 
never  had  any  instructions  to  fill  up  other 
than  with  such  answers  as  were  given  by  the 
applicant.  Mr.  Wright  testifies  further  that 
he  never  did  fill  up  applications  with 
any  other  tJian  such  answers ;  and  Mr. 
Garniss  also  testifies  to  the  same  thing 
— that  he  gave  instructions  simply  to  fill 
up  the  applications  as  indicated  by  the 
printed  forms,  and  gave  no  instructions 
or  authority  to  fill  iu  any  answers  ex- 
cept such  as  were  given  by  the  party,  and 
that  kQ  never  knew  of  any  applications  filled 


up  in  any  other  way.  There  is  no  testimony, 
direct  or  inferential,  that  goes  beyond  this, 
unless  it  is  to  be  inferred  by  rule  of  law, 
that  his  powers  resulted  from  the  very  fact 
that  he  was  authorized  and  empowered  to 
solicit  these  applications  from  parties  de- 
siring to  be  insured. 

There  is  further  testimony  to  the  contrary, 
because  the  very  application  itself,  upon 
its  face,  indicates  that  the  solicitor  had  no 
such  authority^ 

And  I  instruct  you,  gentlemen,  from  that 
very  fact,  that  there  is  no  presumption  of 
law  arising  that  he  has  authority  to  do  the 
act  which  it  is  claimed  he  did  in  this  in- 
stance. To  do  that,  unless  he  had  express 
authority  beyond  the  mere  right  to  solicit, 
would  be  assuming,  or  presuming,  that  he 
had  authority  to  perpetrate  a  gross  and 
palpable  fraud  upon  his  employers  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  assuied.  No  such  pre- 
sumption of  law  arises  from  the  facts  in 
this  case,  and  there  is  no  direct  testimony 
to  show  that  his  authority  extended  beyond 
the  point  I  have  mentioned. 

As  I  was  about  to  say,  the  very  applica- 
tion with  which  Wright  was  furnished, 
the  blanks  to  be  used,  indicates  his  duties 
and  his  authority,  with  its  limitations,  what 
he  was  to  do  and  all  he  was  to  do.  There 
are  the  questions,  printed  in  form,  to  be 
answered  by  the  applicant,  and  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  party  on  whose  behalf  the 
insurance  is  made — not  by  the  solicitor — 
and  on  that  very  blank  application  are  these 
questions  : 

"Have  you  read  the  answers  given  to 
the  questions  on  page  1  and  2  of  this  ap- 
plication, and  do  you  believe  them  to  be 
correct?" 

"Are  you  aware  that  any  untrue  or 
fraudulent  answers  to  the  queries  contained 
in  this  application,  or  any  suppression  of 
facts  in  regard  to  his  (or  her)  health,  habits 
or  circumstances,  or  neglect  to  pay  the 
premium  on  or  before  the  day  it  becomes 
due,  will  vitiate  the  policy,  and  forfeit  all 
payments  thereon,  except  as  specified  and 
agreed  in  the  company's  policy  ?" 

"Do  you  understand  that  agents  of  the 
company  are   authorized   to    receive   pay- 
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ments  when  due,  upon  the  receipt  of  an 
anthorized  officer  of  the  companj'',  but  not 
to  make,  alter  or  discharge  contracts,  or 
waive  forfeitures  ?" 

Now,  if  Wright  was  authorized  to  make 
these  declarations  testified  to  by  Mrs.  Lee, 
and  to  procure  or  himself  insert  and  return 
false  answers,  that  would  be  an  authority  to 
change,  by  way  of  estoppel — to  waive — the 
terms  of  the  contract  which  the  defendant 
itself  had  prescribed,  and  that  very  thing  is 
expressly  forbidden  in  the  very  application 
which  is  presented,  and  under  which  he  is 
at  the  very  moment  acting. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  rights  of  the  party 
are  not  ended  or  concluded  with  the  making 
out  of  the  application.  When  the  applica- 
tion is  made  out  and  forwarded  to  the  com- 
pany, it  is  not  yet  a  contract  of  insurance. 
It  is  only  then  that  it  has  attained  to  the 
position  of  a  proposal  on  one  side,  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  other.  There  is  no  contract 
of  insurance  until  the  policy  itself  is  de- 
livered and  accepted.  If  such  a  represent- 
ation were  made  by  the  solicitor  at  that 
time,  afterwards,  when  this  contract  was  de- 
livered, the  contract  (under  which  the  plain- 
tiff claims,  and  which  she  has  had  in  her 
possession  ever  since)  informs  the  party  that 
the  agent  had  no  authority  to  make  any 
such  statement  or  procure  the  application 
in  any  such  manner.  It  expressly  brings  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  applicant  that  the  con- 
tract is  made  upon  the  consideration  that  the 
representations  made  in  the  application  for  the 
same  are  made  a  part  of  the  contract ;  and 
it  further  provides,  as  I  have  already  read, 
that  "it  is  also  understood  and  agreed  by 
the  within  assured  to  be  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  hereof,  that  if  the  representations 
made  in  the  application  for  this  policy,  and 
upon  the  faith  of  which  this  policy  is  issued, 
shall  be  found  in  any  j-espect  untrue,  then 
and  in  such  case  this  policy  shall  be  null 
and  void." 

When  this  contract  is  tendered  to  him, 
there  is  brought  to  the  applicant's  attention 
directions  from  the  defendant  itself,  from 
the  officers  of  the  company,  in  the  very 
contract,  that  if  those  answers  are  false,  the 
contract  is  void,  and  it  calls  his  attention  to 


that  fact,  which  would  negative  any  idea  of 
authority  in  the  solicitor  to  make  those  re- 
presentations in  fraud  of  the  rights  of  the 
company. 

Again  it  says,  in  the  margin  :  "The 
agents  of  the  company  are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive premiums,  when  due,  upon  receipt  of 
an  authorized  officer  of  the  company,  but 
not  to  make,  alter,  or  discharge  contracts, 
or  waive  forfeitures." 

Thus  in  every  paper  where  the  defendant 
itself  acts,  it  takes  particular  pains  to  bring 
this  limitation  of  authority  to  the  notice  of 
parties  dealing  with  it,  and  when  this  policy 
was  delivered,  if  the  party  insured  was  un- 
willing to  accept  those  terms,  he  should 
have  rejected  it  ;  and  it  was  not  a  contract 
until  it  was  delivered,  and  until  he  received 
and  accepted  it,  and  the  policy  itself  brought 
again  to  his  attention  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  such  authority  to  waive,  expressly  or  by 
matter  of  estoppel,  any  right  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  policy  in  question. 

This  duplicate  receipt  in  evidence,  if  it 
be  the  receipt  that  was  given  by  Wright  on 
the  payment  of  the  first  $20  (and  whether  it 
is  or  not  is  a  question  for  you  to  determine), 
also  carries  out  that  idea,  that  the  contract 
is  not  a  contract  until  accepted  by  the  de- 
fendants. One  of  the  provisions  of  it  is  : 
"If  declined,  the  above  amount  will  be  re- 
turned on  the  surrender  of  this  receipt ;  if 
the  policy  be  not  accepted  by  the  party 
when  issued,  the  above  sum  shall  be  for- 
feited to  the  company." 

It  goes  upon  the  theory,  that  Lee  might 
decline  to  take  the  policy,  although  he  made 
the  proposition,  and  then  provides  that 
since  he  has  made  the  proposition  and  put 
the  company  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
examination,  the  sum  shall  be,  if  he  then 
rejects  the  policy,  forfeited  to  the  company. 
But  whether  they  act  upon  that  idea  or 
not,  that  ^is  the  correct  legal  position  of  the 

parties. 

In  all  this  evidence  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  agent  had  specific  authority  to 
commit  this  fraud  upon  the  company.  All 
the  affirmative  evidence  in  the  case  goes  to 
show  that  he  had  no  such  authority. 

I  instruct  you,  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
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evidence  which  will  justify  you,  in  this  case, 
in  finding  that  Mi-.  Wright  had  authority 
from  this  defendant  to  perform  these  acts 
which  they  claim  to  be  matter  of  estoppel. 
If  you  were  to  find  against  this  view  from 
the  testimony  in  this  case  I  should  be  com- 
pelled to  set  aside  the  verdict.  I  instruct 
you  that  there  is  no  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  specific  authority;  the  evidence  is  all 
the  other  way  and  there  is  no  conflict  in  it 
whatever;  and  the  authority  does  not  result, 
as  a  presumption  of  law,  from  the  mere  fact 
that  Wright  was  furnished  with  those  blank 
applications  and  with  authority  to  fill  or 
have  them  filled  up  with  the  answers  given 
by  the  parties  desiring  to  be  insured  as  the 
applications  indicate.  Then,  gentlemen, 
this  policy,  as  it  is  written,  is  the  contract 
by  which  these  parties  must  be  bound  and 
their  rights  determined. 

I  will  8ay,  further,  with  reference  to  this 
point,  that  if  Mr.  Wright  performed  the 
acts  which  it  is  claimed  he  did  perform,  and 
in  the  way  stated  by  Mrs.  Lee,  it  was  a 
fraud  upon  the  defendant,  a  fraud  practised 
in  the  interest,  necessarily,  of  the  applicant 
or  the  assured,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
defendant,  for  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
insurance  company  to  insure  an  uninsura- 
ble life;  if  the  company  cannot  protect  itself 
by  its  contracts  and  other  means  adopted,  it 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  of  the  multitude 
of  persons  it  necessarily  employs  who  choose 
to  practice  these  frauds  upon  it. 

Besides,  this  kind  of  fraud  could  not  be 
well  practiced  upon  the  insurance  company 
except  by  either  the  co-operation  of  the  ap- 
plicant— and  in  case  of  such  action  and  co- 
operation of  course  the  policy  would  be  void 
for  fraud  on  his  part — or  else  through  his 
becoming  by  gross  negligence  the  passive 
and  culpable  instrument  of  the  party  per- 
petrating the  act.  He  is  in  foult  because  it 
is  a  piece  of  gross  negligence  on  his  part  to 
sign  a  document  of  that  kind  without  know- 
ing its  contents,  and  to  accept  a  policy  con- 
taining these  specific  provisions,  referring 
back  to  the  application  without  considering 
the  effect  it  would  have  upon  his  rights. 
And  such  negligence  necessarily  contributes 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  fraud. 


I  instruct  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that 
this  contract  is  the  measure  of  the  rights  of 
these  parties;  that  this  clause  is  binding, 
and  that  if  there  are  any  false  statements  or 
misrepresentation  in  any  of  those  answers — 
any  statement  substantially  false,  material 
to  the  risk  assumed,  then  you  must  find  for 
the  defendant.  If  they  were  all  true — sub- 
stantially true — then  you  must  find  for  the 
plaintiff.  This  brings  us  to  the  question 
whether  there  was  anything  false  in  these 
representations. 

It  is  claimed,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
that  these  are  false  in  several  particulars. 
One  question  is:  "Have  you  had  any  of  the 
following  diseases" — among  others,  "spit- 
ting of  blood,"  "rheumatism,"  "palpitation 
of  the  heart,"  "or  disease  of  any  vital  part?" 
The  answer  is,  "No!"  "Are  you  subject  to 
cough  or  shortness  of  breath?"  The  answer 
is,  "No!"  "Have  you  ever  had  any  serious 
illness  or  personal  injury?"  The  answer  is, 
"Broken  leg  when  about  13  years  old." 

You  have  heard  the  testimony  on  this 
subject.  First,  there  is  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Brown,  which  is,  doubtless,  fresh  in  your 
recollection:  that  he  had  come  to  him,  years 
before — several  years  before — and  that  he 
had  examined  him  and  found  he  had  an 
aneuism  of  aorta,  and  also  tubercles  in  the 
lungs;  that  he  informed  him  he  was  incur- 
able and  he  could  only  give  him  palliatives. 
But  you  heard  his  testimony  and  I  will  not 
repeat  it. 

There  was  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Frisbie,  a 
witness  you  saw  on  the  stand,  to  the  same 
eflTect — that  he  examined  him  in  repeated 
instances.  There  is  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Barber,  who  had  charge  of  the  caulking 
and  oakum  department  at  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard.  There  is  the  testimony  of 
physicians,  also,  that  they  told  him  he  had 
the  heart  disease,  and  he  must  h  ave  off  the 
business  of  a  wrecker  and  do  something 
lighter.  There  is  the  testimony  of  Mr, 
Barber,  that  he  had  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment at  Mare  Island — that  Lee  came  to  him 
and  told  him  his  heart  was  palpitating,  and 
to  put  his  hand  upon  it,  and  that  he  wanted 
lighter  work  ;  that  Barber  put  his  hand 
upon  his  heart  and  found  it  beating  violent- 
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ly.  I  think  that  was  the  term  he  used;  but 
you  will  recollect  if  that  was  not  the  term 
— and  that  he  gave  him  lighter  work;  that 
he  left  off  carrying  pitch  because  it  was  too 
severe  for  him,  and  that  he  gave  him  lighter 
labor,  such  as  was  usually  given  to  in- 
valids. 

There  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Favor, 
which  you  have  heard,  and  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Coe,  or  Dr.  Coe,  if  he  is  a  doctor, 
all  confirmatory  of  this  testimony.  A  very 
earnest  assault  was  made  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Favor  and  of  Mr.  Coe.  You 
are  to  determine  whether  or  not  their  testi- 
mony was  overthrown  or  impeached.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  impeach  Dr.  Favor,  ex- 
cept by  a  misstatement  which  he  made  in 
an  affidavit.  There  was  no  witness  called 
to  show  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  integrity, 
good  moral  character,  truth  and  veracity. 

I  think  it  due  to  Dr.  Favor  that  I  should 
call  attention  to  this  point — it  is  for  you  to 
determine  what  the  fact  is.  An  affidavit 
was  read,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  at- 
tended Andrew  Lee  before  ;  that  he  had 
made  an  examination,  and  found  that  his 
heart  was  diseased  in  the  way  in  which  he 
testified,  confirming,  very  clearly  and  con- 
clusively, the  testimony  of  the  other  physi- 
cians. He  states,  "in  his  affidavit,  that 
Messrs.  Drs.  Gibbons  examined  him,  and 
in  consultation  with  them  they  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  that  he  did,  and  informed 
him  thereon  of  the  result  of  their  consulta- 
tion. When  his  attention  was  called  to  all 
this,  on  the  trial,  he  said  that  he  may  have 
been  mistaken  in  saying  the  Messrs.  Drs. 
Gibbons  informed  Mr.  Lee  of  it;  that  he 
did  not  examine  the  affidavit  so  very  par- 
ticularly at  the  time  Lee  made  it,  but  that 
they  certainly  informed  him  of  it,  and  he 
was  of  the  impression  that  it  was  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Lee. 

The  Messrs.  Gibbons  testify  that  they 
have  no  recollection  of  stating^  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  are  quite  positive  they  made 
no  such  statement  in  the  presence  of  the 
patient,  because  it  was  not  their  habit  to  do 
go,  and  they  could  not  recollect  distinctly 
any  consultation  of  the  kind. 

Statements  in  ex  parte  affidavits,  gentle- 


men, are  apt  to  be  loosely  drawn,  and  some 
consideration  is  due  to  that  fact.  When  a 
party  is  called  upon  to  make  an  affidavit, 
he  makes  a  general  statement  of  his  ideas 
and  the  affidavit  is  not  drawn  up  by  him  in 
his  own  language,  but  is  drawn  by  an  at- 
torney, who  is  very  apt  to  understand  the 
matter  in  the  way  which  is  most  favorable 
to  his  case;  and  parties  sign  such  affidavits 
somewhat  carelessly,  stating  some  fact 
which,  when  cross-questioned,  they  modify 
or  are  not  so  positive  about. 

It  is  possible  that  was  the  case  in  this  in- 
stance ;  and  it  is  a  question  for  you  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  that  was  so.  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  that 
liability  which  is  notorious;  to  the  fact  that 
affidavits  drawn  ex  parte  and  by  attorneys 
not  using  the  language  of  the  makers,  are 
notoriously  unreliable  as  to  the  minute  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  Although  the  rn  aker 
may  intend  to  state  the  truth ,  mistakes  often 
unintentionally  occur,  as,  for  instance,  by 
the  party  not  fully  comprehending  the  force 
of  the  language  prepared  for  him,  so  that 
he  is  made  to  express  an  idea  he  does  not 
intend  to  convey . 

These  are  simply  facts  and!  circumstances 
for  you  to  take  into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  credibility  of  this  witness.  He  may 
have  been  intentionally  false;  but  whether 
he  was  or  not,  or  whether  it  was  the  result 
of  carelessness  or  negligence  in  that  partic- 
ular, or  of  misrecoUection  of  a  matter  which 
came  to  his  mind  more  fully  afterwards, 
when  he  came  to  be  cross-questioned,  are 
matters  for  you  to  determine. 

The  Drs.  Gibbons  both  admit  that  they 
have  an  impression  that  Dr.  Favor  did  bring 
some  man  to  them  for  consultation.  They 
don't  know  who  he  was,  or  know  the  result 
of  the  consultation.  They  admit  they  have 
a  faint  impression  of  that  kind.  If  Dr. 
Favor  did  bring  some  man  to  them  for  con- 
sultation and  they  cannot  recollect  distinctly 
the  facts,  they  certainly  cannot  say  it  was  not 
Mr.  Lee  with  any  positiviness,  and  if  they 
cannot  recollect  the  result  of  the  consultation, 
or  the  result  of  their  opinions,  they  certainly 
cannot  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that 
they  did  not  give  the  opinions  which  Dr. 
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Favor  says  they  did.  The  very  fact  that 
they  have  that  impression  leaves  the  matter 
open  to  the  jury  to  suppose  that  they  have 
misrecollected — that  they  have  forgotten — 
and  that  Dr.  Favor  may  be  right. 

Which  would  be  most  likely  to  recollect 
distinctly?  Dr.  Favor  was  the  active  party. 
Mr.  Lee  was  his  special  patient.  He  took 
special  interest  in  Mr.  Lee's  case.  Suppose 
he  did  take  him  to  these  gentlemen.  It  was 
merely  a  casual  consultation,  and  physicians 
in  full  practice  in  the  city  have  many  pa- 
tients a  day;  so  that  it  is  very  possible  that, 
coming  in  such  a  way — a  casual  incident — 
when  the  minds  of  these  gentlemen  were 
fully  occupied  with  their  own  business — a 
consultation  might  have  been  had  and  passed 
out  of  their  minds.  This,  with  some  com- 
ments made  by  the  counsel  upon  the  doctor's 
volunteering  to  state  what  he  knew,  consti- 
tute the  ground  of  the  attacks  on  Dr.  Favor. 
You  saw  his  appearance  upon  the  stand, 
what  degree  of  intelligence  and  candor  he 
displayed,  and  it  is  for  you  to  take  all  these 
things  into  consideration  and  determine  what 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  his  testimony. 

But,  throw  outthe  testimony  of  Dr.  Favor 
and  Mr.  Coe,  and  there  was  no  attempt  to 
impeach  the  credibility  or  intelligence  of 
Doctors  Frisbie  and  Brown.  Their  testi- 
mony remains,  and  it  was  passed  lightly  over 
by  plaintiff's  counsel.  You  saw  Dr.  Frisbie 
on  the  stand  and  you  heard  Dr.  Brown's 
testimony,  and  know  the  position  he  holds 
at  the  head  of  the  surgical  department  of  the 
Navy  here.  There  was  no  attempt  to  assault 
their  veracity  or  their  medical  skill.  If  you 
believe  that  they  testified  to  the  facts,  throw- 
ing out  the  testimony  of  the  others,  that  is 
Bufficient. 

You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.   Barber 

also — not  a  physician — confirmatory  of  it. 
If  you  can  believe  the  testimony  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  that  Mr.  Lee  was  in  the 
condition  they  represent  him,  then  there  is 
a  substantial  falsity  in  these  allegations 
which  I  have  read.  These  gentlemen  testify 
that  there  was  spitting  of  blood;  they  testify 
that  Lee  had  rheumatism ;  they  testify  that 
he  had  palpitation  of  the  heart;  they  testify 
that  he  had  turbercles  in  his  lungs  and  they 


testify  that  he  had  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  incurable,  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  was  liable  to  drop 
down  and  die  suddenly  at  any  moment. 

If  you  believe  these  to  be  facts,  they  were 
matters  that  were  substantial  and  they  were 
matters  that  were  material  to  the  risk.  And 
in  confirmation  of  their  testimony,  you  may 
take  the  proof,  if  you  regard  it  as  proved, 
that  he  died  suddenly  from  heart  disease 
within  a  few  months — some  three  or  four 
months — after  the  policy  was  issued.  That 
is  confirmatory  of  their  previous  opinion. 

Dr.  Brown,  in  the  proofs  of  death  fur- 
nished defendant  by  the  plaintiff  on  applica- 
tion for  the  insurance  money,  says,  the  dis- 
ease was  heart  disease,  cause  unknown, 
which  occasioned  his  death.  He  says,  in 
his  testimony,  that  he  meant  that  the  cause 
of  the  disease  was  unknown,  but  he  stated 
at  first  that  the  cause  of  his  death  was  heart 
disease.  If  you  believe  from  the  proof, 
taking  the  testimony  on  this  subject  of  the 
physicians,  if  you  believe  Lee  was  in  the 
condition  they  represent  him  to  be,  then 
these  answers  are  false,  substantially  false, 
in  a  matter  material  to  this  risk,  and  you 
must  find  for  the  defendant.  Otherwise, 
you  will  find  for  the  plaintiflP. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  is  all  I 
have  to  say  upon  the  general  verdict.  Your 
general  verdict  will  be  for  the  plaintiff  or 
the  defendant,  as  you  may  find  the  evidence 
to  be  on  that  issue. 

Gentlemen:  In  addition  to  your  general 
verdict  I  have  concluded  to  submit  to  you 
four  interrogatories,  upon  which  you  are 
directed  to  find  specially;  and  my  further 
remarks  will  have  reference  to  these  special 
findings.     I  will  read  them  now. 

Question — Did  Mr.  Wright,  the  defend- 
ant's solicitor  of  applications,  write  the  an- 
swers in  the  application  in  accordance  with 
answers  to  the  questions  therein  propounded 
and  information  given  to  him  for  that  pur- 
pose bj'  Andrew  Lee  ? 

Question — Did  Mr.  Wright  induce  An- 
drew Lee,  while  ignorant  of  the  contents, 
to  sign  the  application,  by  saying  that  it 
was  only  a  form  to  make  known  his  desire 
to  insure,  and  did  he  so  sign  ? 
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Question — Did  Andrew  Lee,  at  the  time 
he  signed  the  application,  or  at  any  time  be- 
fore the  delivery  and  acceptance  of  the  pol- 
icy, know  what  answers  were  inserted  in  the 
application  to  the  questions  therein  pro- 
pounded ?  If  not,  did  he  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  ? 

Question — Did  Andrew  Lee  take  the  ap- 
plication with  him  to  Vallejo,  and  return  it 
or  cause  it  to  be  returned  by  mail,  express, 
or  otherwise,  to  the  defendant's  office  at  San 
Francisco,  with  the  certificate  purporting  to 
be  made  by  Dr.  McPhee  appended  ? 

Gentlemen:  These  are  all  questions  of 
fact,  and  on  these  questions  there  is  a  con- 
flict of  testimony  ;  it  is  for  you  to  deterjnine 
from  that  testimony  which  is  right  and  which 
is  wrong. 

I  will  call  your  attention,  as  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  do,  to  some  of  the  salient  points  of 
that  testimony,  and  explain  to  you  what  the 
tendency  is,  and  leave  it  to  you  to  say  what 
it  proves,  as  it  is  your  province  alone  to  de- 
termine the  weight  to  be  given  to  it  and  the 
facts  it  establishes. 

Mr.  "Wright  testifies  that  he  was  going 
down  to  see  Mr.  Berry,  on  some  street  be- 
low Market  Street — Silver  Street,  I  think — 
and  that,  i^assing  a  saloon,  Mr.  Lee  called 
him  in  and  suggested  the  application;  that 
he  went  in  ;  that,  as  it  was  his  business,  he 
always  carried  applications  in  his  pocket, 
and  took  one  out,  explained  to  Lee  the  sub- 
ject, asked  these  questions,  one  by  one, 
while  sitting  at  a  table  in  the  rear  of  the 
saloon ;  wrote  the  answers  as  Lee  gave  them, 
and  after  writing  each  answer,  read  it  to 
him  to  see  if  it  was  correct;  that  he  then 
passed  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  through  the 
category  of  the  questions.  That  after  fill- 
ing up  these  first  two  pages,  being  in  a  hur- 
ry, and  having  no  time  to  complete  it  at 
that  time,  he  left  and  returned  the  next  day. 
I  think  his  testimony  is  that  he  left  the  ap- 
plication with  Mr.  Lee.  I  am  not  certain 
as  to  that,  but  you  will  recollect  whether 
that  was  the  testimony  or  not.  He  says 
that,  on  his  return  the  next  day,  Mr.  Lee 
signed  the  application  ;  that  he  (Wright) 
proposed  to  him  to  go  to  Dr.  Allers,  who 
was  the  company's  physician,  and  Lee  said 


he  could  not  go,  as  he  was  going  to  Vallejo 
on  that  day.  This  was  somewhere  from  12 
to  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  boat 
left  at  4.  Mr.  "Wright  further  testifies  that 
he  left  the  application  with  Mr.  Lee,  and 
that  that  was  the  last  he  saw  or  heard  of  it 
until  the  next  Monday  morning,  this  being 
on  Friday,  I  think,  the  7th;  that  he  first 
saw  Lee,  and  filled  up  the  application  and 
dated  it  on  the  6th,  and  the  signature  was 
appended  on  Friday,  the  7th:  that  he  saw 
no  more  of  the  application  until  Monday 
morning,  the  10th,  when  he  went  into  the 
office  of  Mr.  Garniss,  agent  of  the  defend- 
ant; that  Mr.  Heath,  Garniss'  clerk,  was 
there,  and  found  among  his  correspondence 
that  came  in  that  morning  this  application, 
inclosed  in  an  envelope,  or  that  Mr.  Heath 
had  it  with  him.  As  to  its  coming  in  an 
envelope  on  Hhis  morning,  Mr.  Heath  cor- 
roborates this  testimony,  and  says  that  on 
his  coming  into  the  office  that  Monday 
morning  among  his  letters,  as  they  were 
usually  delivered,  he  found  this  application, 
in  its  present  condition,  filled  up  and  signed 
in  an  envelope.  And  Mr.  Garniss  confirms 
that  testimony  also.  At  this  time  it  had 
the  certificate  of  examination  purporting  to 
have  been  made  at  Vallejo  by  Dr.  McPhee 
appended. 

Mrs.  Lee  gives  quite  a  different  account. 
She  says  Mr.  "Wright  came  there  and  wanted 
her  husband  to  insure;  that  Mr.  Lee  declined 
to  do  so;  that  Wright  had  been  there  three 
or  four  times  before,  and  that  Lee  was  dis- 
inclined, or  something  to  that  effect;  that 
that  application  was  not  filled  up  in  the  house; 
that  after  some  conversation,  Wright  went 
out  and  afterwards  came  back  and  requested 
Mr.  Lee  to  sign.  Whether  it  was  that  day, 
or  the  next,  you,  gentlemen,  will  recollect; 
it  was  on  one  occasion,  at  all  events.  She 
further  testifies  that  Mr.  Lee  was  about  to 
look  at  the  application  to  see  what  there  was 
in  it,  and  Wright  put  his  hand  over  it,  as  if 
he  was  anxious  to  prevent  inspection,  and 
told  him  to  sign — that  it  was  a  mere  matter 
of  form — and  that  Mr.  Lee  signed  it;  that 
no  explanation  was  at  any  time  made  and 
nothing  else  said.  She  also  says  that  Wil- 
liam Moore  had  been  called  in  to  sign  also, 
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and  that  he  signed  under  similar  circum- 
stances, without  reading  what  was  written, 
and  on  the  same  suggestion ;  that  Mr.  Wright 
then  folded  the  paper  up  and  took  it  away, 
and  she  never  saw  it  afterwards  till  she  saw 
it  at  the  first  trial  of  this  case. 

Moore  says  no  questions  were  asked  them 
and  none  answered  by  Mr.  Lee. 

Mrs.  Lee  testifies  that  Mr.  Lee  went  to 
Vallejo  that  afternoon;  that  during  this  con- 
versation something  was  said  about  a  phy- 
sician, and  Mr,  Lee  said  Dr.  Brown  was  his 
physician,  and  there  was  some  remark  made 
about  that;  that  Mr.  Lee  asked  Mr.  Wright 
if  Dr.  McPhee  would  not  answer,  and  he 
said,  "Yes,  he  will  do."  She  says  there 
was  no  pen  and  ink  in  the  house  and  they 
had  to  send  out  for  one  to  sign  with. 

Mr.  Moore  testifies  that  he  was  there  when 
Lee  signed;  that  he  was  called  in;  that  Lee 
signed  substantially  as  Mrs.  Lee  says,  and 
that  he  signed  in  the  same  way;  that  there 
seemed  to  be  an  effort  to  prevent  reading, 
and  that  he  was  told  it  was  a  mere  form  to 
indicate  his  desire  to  insure.  He  testifies 
that  Mr.  Wright  took  the  application  away; 
that  there  was  something  said  about  a  phy- 
sician, and  corroborates  Mrs.  Lee  on  this 
subject — about  Dr.  Brown  being  referred  to 
as  Lee's  physician — and  also  that  Mr.  Lee 
asked  if  Dr.  McPhee  would  not  answer,  and 
that  Mr.  Wright  said  "Yes." 

Y'ou,  gentlfemen,  must  decide  between 
these  witnesses  as  to  what  is  the  truth  with 
reference  to  that  transaction. 

I  think  it  necessary  and  proper  to  call 
your  attention  to  this  one  circumstance.  On 
the  former  trials,  Mrs.  Lee  testified  that, 
when  they  (Wright  and  Lee)  were  talking 
about  Lee's  age,  it  was  incorrectly  stated, 
and  she  came  in  and  disputed  the  age,  as  it 
had  been  stated — said  that  was  not  his  age, 
and  gave  what  she  claimed  to  be  the  correct 
age.  That  testimony  was  not  repeated  now, 
but  was  read  from  her  testimony  on  the 
former  trial.  That,  gentlemen,  is  a  very 
significant  fact,  in  connection  with  her  tes- 
timony. It  is  inconsistent  with  her  other 
testimony,  that  there  were  no  questions 
asked  and  no  explanations  made.  The  ques- 
tions relating  to  his  age  are  identical  with 


the  questions  in  the  application  in  which 
they  appear  as  the  fifth  and  sixth;  and  it  is 
evident  that  there  must  have  been  some 
question  with  reference  to  the  age,  or  that 
dispute  would  not  have  arisen,  and  she 
would  not  have  had  occasion  to  hear  it  ia 
the  other  room,  as  she  said  she  did,  and 
come  in  and  set  the  parties  right  in  respect 
to  it. 

That  is  one  fact,  inconsistent  with  her 
statement  and  consistent  with  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Wright. 

Is  it  likely  that  Wright  picked  out  ono 
question  and  asked  it,  and  that,  a  dispute 
arising  in  reference  to  it  and  she  coming  in 
to  settle  it,  he  asked  no  other  question — and 
that  question  not  the  first,  second,  or  last, 
but  the  fifth  and  sixth  questions  ? 

Here  is  a  fact,  and  I  submit  it  as  a  signi- 
ficant one  as  bearing  on  the  credibility  of 
these  witnesses  and  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments. It  indicates  that  one  question,  at 
least,  was  asked  the  assured  and  answered  ; 
that  a  controversy  arose  between  Mrs,  Lee 
and  her  husband,  when  she  came  in  to  set 
Lee  right.  To  that  extent,  I  say,  it  is  in- 
consistent with  her  other  testimony.  What 
weight  you  are  to  give  this  is  for  you  alone 
to  determine  in  deciding  this  case. 

Again,  there  are  some  questions  of  proba- 
bilities in  the  case — intrinsic  probabilities 
arising  out  of  the  circumstances,  which  you 
ought  to  consider. 

Is  it  probable  that,  in  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance,  where  it  is  apparent  that  there 
was  occasion  for  something  to  be  done,  when 
this  man  was  applying  for  insurance,  that 
he  would  sign  a  document  of  this  kind 
without  knowing  something  of  its  contents, 
especially  when  there  was,  manifestly,  if 
Mrs.  Lee's  testimony  is  true,  a  desire  to 
prevent  his  observing  what  was  in  it  ?  Such 
action  of  Wright  should  at  least  have  ex- 
cited the  suspicion  of  a  reasonably  prudent 
man.  There  is  a  circumstance  which  you 
you  are  entitled  to  consider  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  give  it  such  weight  as  you,  in  your 
judgment  as  reasonable  men,  would  give  to 
that  fact. 

Then,  again,  in  regard  to  the  probabilities, 
Mr.  Wright  ^ays  he  never  saw  Mr.  Moore; 
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that  Moore  did  not  sign  the  application  in 
his  presence;  that  he  never  saw  him  until 
he  saw  him  upon  the  witness  stand  at  a 
former  trial,  and  that,  although  he  filled  up 
the  answers  for  the  friend,  according  to 
■what  Mr.  Lee  said  Mr.  Moore  would  say, 
and  left  it  in  blank  for  his  signature,  he 
never  saw  Mr.  Moore  until  he  saw  him  upon 
a  former  trial.  That  Moore  had  not  signed 
when  the  application  was  left  with  Lee.  Mr. 
Moore,  too,  says  he  signed  what  he  did  sign 
without  reading  it,  simply  on  the  statement 
of  Wright  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of 
form. 

Mr.  Moore  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
interest  in  this  matter  whatever  unless  it  be 
as  a  friend  of  the  parties.  Is  it  likely  that 
he,  or  any  prudent  man,  would  sign  a 
document  in  which  he  had  no  interest  with- 
out knowing  what  duties  it  imposed  upon 
him  ?  That  is  a  matter  for  you  to  consider. 
Mrs.  Lee  says  there  was  no  pen  and  ink 
in  the  house,  and  for  that  reason  the  applica- 
tion could  not  be  filled  up  in  the  house;  and 
yet  this  was  a  saloon  where  business  was 
daily  transacted,  where  probably  there  would 
be  occasion  to  keep  some  sort  of  accounts, 
and  use  for  pen  and  ink  on  some  occasions 
more  or  less  frequent.  Is  it  likely  that  such 
a  saloon  would  be  without  pen  and  ink? 
That  is  a  circumstance  bearing  on  the  case, 
and  you  will  give  it  such  weight  as  you 
think  it  entitled  to.  I  simply  say  it  is  a 
circumstance  to  be  considered  in  considering 
the  intrinsic  probabilities  as  to  the  truth  or 
not  of  the  statements  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  parties. 

Here  is  another  very  significant  circum- 
stance to  which  I  call  your  attention,  and 
that,  like  the  others,  is  for  your  considera- 
tion as  to  the  weight  you  will  give  it. 

Mrs.  Lee  and  Mr.  Moore  both  say  that 
Mr.  Lee  asked  Mr.  "Wright  if  Dr.  McPhee 
would  not  answer  as  an  examiner. 

3Ir.  Bulldey — Your  Honor  is  mistaken  in 
quoting  the  evidence.  Mrs.  Lee  and  Mr. 
Moore  both  say  that  Lee  told  Wright  that 
Brown  was  his  physician,  and  that  Mr. 
Wright  said:  "No  matter,  go  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Phee." 


The  Court — No  matter,  put  it  in  that 
shape,  "Go  to  Dr.  McPhee."  I  am  not 
certain  as  to  the  exact  form.  Moore  stated 
it  the  other  way,  and  I  think  it  was  said  on 
one  occasion  that  Lee  asked  if  Dr.  McPhee 
would  not  do,  and  Mr.  Wright  said,  "Yes." 
I  think  it  was  stated  in  both  ways.  How- 
ever, whether  I  am  right  or  wrong,  the  jury 
will  remember.  It  is  an  important  circum- 
stance and  a  significant  fact,  whichever  way 
it  is. 

Mr.  Wright  says  he  asked  him  to  go  to 
Dr.  Allers,  but  Lee  said  he  could  not  go  to 
Dr.  Allers,  because  he  was  going  to  Vallejo 
at  that  time. 

Unless  the  parties  contemplated  that  Lee 
should  retain  this  application   and  take  it  to 
Dr.  McPhee  at  Vallejo,  for  his  examination, 
why  make  that  remark  or  suggestion?  Why 
make  the  inquiry  on  one  side,  if  the  inquiry 
was  made,   and   why   should  Mr.   Wright 
reply   to   him,    "Very  well;  go  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Phee?"    Is  it  likely  that  he   would   make 
that  suggestion,  to  go  to  Dr.  McPhee,  unless 
he  designed  that  the  application  should  be 
taken  with  him?     What  use  would  it  be  to 
go  to  Dr.  McPhee,  unless  he  had  the  appli- 
cation?    The  form  of  the  certificate  which 
the  physician  is  to  fill  up  and  sign  is  on  the 
same  application.     Lee  was  going  to  Vallejo 
that  same  afternoon,  and  did  go,  and  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  take  it  there.     Dr.  Mc- 
Phee  was   not  the   company's    physician. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Wright  went 
to  Vallejo,  or  intended  to  go  there.     None 
whatever.     Wright  says  he  left  the  applica- 
tion with  Lee,  and  Lee   did   go   to  Vallejo 
within  two  or  three  hours  afterward — after 
their  conversation  took  place.     These  are 
circumstances  which  you  are  to  consider  as 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  Mr.  Lee 
did  take  this  application  to  Vallejo  or  not. 
Then,  there  is  the  testimony  of  three  wit- 
nesses, Wright,  Garniss  and  Heath — that  the 
application   was  returned  in   some   form — 
apparently  by  mail — and  it  would  be  by 
due  course  of  mail,  on  Monday  morning — 
filled  up  with  this  certificate  purporting  to 
have  been  made  out  at  Vallejo;  and  here  is 
the  signature  of  Andrew  Lee  in  connection 
with  that  of  Dr.  McPhee. 
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The  testimony  was  that  Andrew  Lee  signed 
his  own  name  and  the  name  "Hannah  Lee 
by  Andrew  Lee,"  on  the  first  two  pages,  at 
his  saloon,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
testimony  that  this  signature  of  Lee  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  Dr.  McPhee  was  made 
in  this  saloon.  If  there  was,  you  will  re- 
member it.  The  testimony,  according  to 
my  recollection,  was  confined  to  these  two 
places  on  the  first  two  pages  of  the  applica- 
tion. 

When  and  where  did  Andrew  Lee  sign 
that,  and  when  and  where  did  Dr.  McPhee 

sign  it? 

It  is  claimed  on  the  plaintiflF's  side  that 
this  is  Dr.  McPhee's  certificate.  Then,  was 
that  done  at  Vallejo?  If  so,  and  Lee  was 
examined  by  him,  undoubtedly  Andrew 
Lee  must  have  been  there.  If  he  signed  it 
there  with  Dr.  McPhee,  he  must  have  been 
there  with  him,  and  must  have  had  the  ap- 
plication there.  If  it  was  filled  up  there, 
and  if  he  made  his  signature  there,  he  had 
an  opportunity  again  to  examine  for  himself; 
if  he  took  it  with  him,  he  had  it  in  his  pos- 
session. At  all  events,  if  it  was  in  Vallejo 
at  all,  and  if  McPhee  made  this  examina- 
tion and  signed  it  there,  Lee  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, without  the  supervision,  objection  or 
inspection  of  Mr.  Wright,  to  go  over  this 
application  again;  and  if  he  did  have  it  there, 
is  it  at  all  probable  that  he  did  not  examine 
it  and  know  all  its  contents? 

I  refer  to  this  as  bearing  upon  the  intrinsic 
probabilities  of  the  case.  It  would  tend  to 
show  that  Lee  took  the  applieation  to  Val- 
lejo himself. 

What  would  be  the  natural  course  ?  If 
Mr.  Wright  discharged  his  duty  he  asked 
those  questions  and  wrote  the  answers  given 
by  Lee  ;  if  he  acted  as  he  says  he  did  act, 
he  was  acting  in  pursuance  of  his  duty.  If 
he  acted  as  Mrs.  Lee  and  Mr.  Moore  state, 
then  he  was  acting  in  violation  of  his  duty 
— committing  a  fraud  upon  this  company 
and  in  the  interest  of  these  parties  insuring. 
All  these  circumstances  are  to  be  considered. 

There  is  this  question,  too,  if  these  an- 
swers are  correctly  filled  up  in  other  partic- 
ulars (and  it  is  not  contended  that  they  are 
not)  on  which  Mr.  Wright  would  not  have 


been  likely  to  have  information,  it  would  in- 
dicate that  he  must  have  got  information 
from  some  source  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  this  one  with  reference  to  the  broken  leg 
is  not  true,  there  is  a  circumstance  to  be  con- 
sidered on  the  other  side  ;  but  you  will  find 
that  same  answer,  with  reference  to  the 
broken  leg,  except  a  change  in  phraseology, 
in  Dr.  McPhee's  certificate,  as  well  as  in 
these  answers.  At  whose  instance  did  Dr. 
McPhee  put  it  in,  assuming  he  made  this 
certificate,  and  he  being  in  Vallejo  and  not 
in  San  Francisco — because  there  is  no  testi- 
mony that  he  was  in  San  Francisco,  or  did 
not  make  the  certificate  ? 

I  say  the  natural  course  would  have  been 
for  Mr.  Wright,  if  he  discharged  his  duties, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  have 
read  these  questions,  taken  the  answers, 
wrote  them  down,  and,  if  Dr.  McPhee's 
certificate  was  acceptable  to  him,  to  have 
then,  after  getting  Mr.  Lee's  signature,  left 
the  application  with. Lee,  as  he  was  going  to 
Vallejo,  and  had  not  time  to  get  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  defendant's  physician  here,  and 
allow  Lee  himself  to  get  the  certificate  of 
this  other  one  that  Mr.  Wright  said  would 
answer.  There  would  be  no  reason  why  Mr. 
Wright  should  take  the  application  away  ; 
there  is  no  substantial,  good  reason,  it  would 

seem,  for  his  doing  it. 

These  are  matters  for  you  to  consider.  I 
merely  call  your  attention  to  them  as  indi- 
cating the  tendency  of  the  circumstances, 
and  you  are  to  determine  the  weight  and  the 
force  to  be  given  to  them. 

Again  :  whose  interest  was  it  to  make 
this  false  statement?  If  you  believe  Mr. 
Wright  and  Mr.  Graniss,  Wright  was  sim- 
ply an  employee,  at  a  fixed  salai-y  of  §100 
per  month,  to  procure  these  applications. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  no  pecuniary 
interest  to  him,  if  that  be  a  true  statement 
of  the  case,  whether  this  policy  was  obtained 
or  not.  He  certainly  would  have  no  interest 
in  palming  a  forged  application  on  his  em- 
ployers or  an  incorrect  application. 

But  even  if  he  had  a  commission,  a  com- 
mission would  be  small  in  comparison  with 
the  whole.  Mr.  Wright  was  an  active  agent 
in  this  matter.    He  cannot  well  be  mistaken 
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as  to  what  he  did.  He  may  be  mistaken  as 
to  the  particular  time  ;  but  as  to  the  fact  as 
to  whether  he  asked  those  questions  or  not, 
and  put  down  the  answers,  and  wrote  them 
as  given,  and  whether  he  gave  the  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  Lee  to  be  taken  to  Vallejo,  all 
these  are  points  upon  which  he  cannot  be 
mistaken.  These  statements  are  true,  or  he 
has  sworn  wilfully  to  a  falsehood,  because 
there  is  no  other  reasonable  hypothesis  upon 
which  his  testimony  can  be  accounted  for. 
He  was  the  active  man.  Then,  had  he 
any  apparent  adequate  motive,  in  the  first 
place,  to  palm  off  an  application  which  he 
knew  to  be  fraudulent  ?  Secondly,  to  com- 
mit perjury  to  defeat  it,  after  it  was  palmed 
off  upon  the  defendant  ?  That  is  a  matter 
for  you  to  consider,  with  reference  to  the 
credibility  of  these  parties. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  Mrs.  Lee's 
position  ?  A  fraud,  if  any  was  perpetrated, 
was  in  her  interest  and  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  company.  Her  case  rests  upon  the  truth 
or  falsehood,  in  her  view,  of  her  testimony. 
If  Mr,  Wright's  statement  is  correct,  she 
has  no  claim  at  all  upon  this  company,  pro- 
vided those  representations  are  false.  She 
is  really  the  only  party  interested  to  make 
the  statement,  which  she  has  made,  which 
will  enable  her  to  recover  this  $5,000  and 
interest. 

She  was  not  an  active  participant  in  the 
matter,  with  the  exception  of  the  mere 
question  of  age.  She  was  a  mere  looker-on 
and  observer,  a  part  of  the  time  in  another 
room.  She  may  not  have  seen  or  heard  all 
that  transpired.  She  may  have  been  mis- 
taken upon  the  point  whether  Mr.  Lee  took 
this  application  to  Vallejo,  or  whether 
"Wright  took  it  away.  She,  not  being  a 
participant  and  not  being  an  actor,  but 
merely  a  casual  though  interested  observer, 
in  and  out,  or  there  all  ,the  time,  if  you 
please,  was  more  liable  to  be  mistaken,  as 
well  as  having  a  greater  interest  in  being 
mistaken,  than  Mr.  Wright. 

Again,  on  this  question  of  probabilities, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Moore,  who, 
so  far  as  appears,  has  no  interest  in  this, 
except  it  be  the  interest  of  a  friend.  He  was 
simply  an  observer  and  was  not  an  actor, 


except  so  far  as  writing  his  own  signature. 
He  was  simply  called  in  to  sign  his  own  part 
of  it.  Is  it  probable  that  he  was  called  in 
before  the  rest  was  completed  ?  These  are 
all  circumstances  for  you  to  consider. 

If  there  are  any  contradictions  between 
the  testimony  given  by  any  of  these  wit- 
nesses on  former  trials — substantial  differ- 
ences— and  the  testimony  on  this  trial,  you 
are  entitled  to  consider  that  also.  I  mean 
by  "  substantial  differences  "  differences  in 
the  main  important  facts  of  the  case.  They 
may  differ  in  the  form  of  the  statement ; 
they  may  differ  in  recollection  as  to  the 
precise  time  and  the  precise  minute  circum- 
stances on  different  trials,  but  upon  the  great 
and  essential  facts  in  issue  can  they  differ 
without  throwing  suspicion  upon  the  testi- 
mony ? 

If  you  find  any  diflTer en ces  other  than  mere 
formal  ones,  differences  in  their  testimony 
upon  the  main  essential  facts,  that  is  for  you 
to  consider  in^determining  the  credibility  to 
be  given  to  the  respective  witnesses;  and  if 
you  find  any  one  witness  who  has  wilfully, 
knowingly  testified  to  a  falsehood  in  any 
one  particular,  you  are  justified  in  rejecting 
hia  testimony  in  all  other  particulars. 

Then  as  to  the  manner  of  the  witnesses  on 
the  stand — their  relation  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter: all  these  circumstances,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  intrinsic  probabilities  of 
the  case  as  developed  by  the  evidence,  are 
matters  for  you  to  consider  in  determining 
which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong;  and 
what,  if  any,  weight  shall  be  given  to  any 
of  the  circumstances.  It  is  my  duty  to 
point  out  the  salient  points  of  the  testimony 
and  call  your  attention  to  them,  so  that  you 
may  reflect  upon  them  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  then  leave  you  to  determine  the  facts 
upon  the  testimony.  You  will  answer  these 
specific  interrogatories  by  determining  which 
of  these  parties  is  correct  on  these  various 

points. 

To  recapitulate:  If  you  find  that  there  is 
a  substantial  falsehood  in  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  in  the  application  which  I 
have  mentioned,  in  a  matter  material  to  the 
risk,  you  must  find  a  general  verdict  for  the 
defendant.    If  you  find  these  are  all  sub- 
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stantially  true,  then  you  must  find  for  the 
plaintiff".  The  other  questions  you  must 
answer  according  as  the  testimony  satisfies 
your  minds. 

On  the  question  of  what  took  place  on  the 
making  out  of  this  application,  I  will  say  to 
you  further,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  the 
application  itself  appears  to  be  signed  by 
Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Moore,  and,  of  itself,  that 
is  prima  facie  indication  and  evidence  that 
those  answers  are  their  answers,  and  that  if 
the  other  side  rely  upon  overthrowing  that, 
the  burden  is  upon  them  to  prove  the  issue 
affirmatively,  by  testimony  satisfactory  to 
your  minds,  and  you  are  to  be  governed  by 
the  preponderance  of  evidence.  When  I  say 
"preponderance  of  evidence, "  I  do  not  mean 
preponderance  in  amount;  I  mean  its  weight 
taken  in  connection  with  the  intrinsic  pro- 
babilities, the  natural  course  of  things  under 
the  circumstances.  There  may  be  half  a 
dozen  witnesses  upon  one  side,  and  one  upon 
the  other,  and  yet  there  might  be  cases 
•where  the  jury  would  be  justified  in  disre- 
garding, under  the  circumstances,  the  testi- 
mony of  all  but  the  one.  Whether  they 
should  or  not  is  a  question  for  them  to  de- 
termine. You  will  be  governed  not  by  the 
quantity,  but  by  the  quality  and  weight  of 
the  evidence  in  considering  the  credibility  to 
be  given  the  various  witnesses,  and  the  pro- 
babilities in  connection  with  all  the  circum- 
stances. I  will  only  add,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  that  if  you  find  for  the  plaintiff,  your 
verdict  will  be  for  the  sum  of  $5,000,  with 
interest  at  7  per  cent,  from  September  26, 
1870. 


Kansas     Insurance     Department. 


— The  ratio  of  suicide  to  the  population  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  period  covered  by 
the  last  decennial  census,  is  25  to  100,000 
among  males,  and  3  to  100,000  among 
females. 

— The  Cincinnati  fire  department  has  issued 
the  following  statistics  for  the  year  1874  : 
Losses  in  excess  of  insurance,  $284,788.43; 
total  insurance,  §296,881.20;  total  losses, 
$581,669.63;  total  alarms,  241;  false  alarms, 
87;  fires  with  trifling  loss,  50;  fires  with 
material  loss,  104. 


We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  the  joint  committee  on  insurance  made 
to  the  legislature  of  Kansas,  under  a  resolu- 
tion ordering  an  investigation  of  the  charges 
made  against  the  insurance  department  by 
the  Auditor  of  State  in  his  ofilcial  report  for 
1874. 

It  appears  that  the  Auditor  of  State,  Hon. 
D.  W.  Wilder,  in  his  report,  made  some 
grave  charges  against  the  insurance  de- 
partment of  Kansas,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  eloquence  criticized  the  insurance 
laws,  recommended  the  abolishing  of  the 
insurance  department,  questioned  the  class 
of  securities  deposited  by  companies  for 
the  protection  of  policy-holders,  accused 
the  Deputy  Treasurer  of  receiving  $800  for 
"  keeping  his  mouth  shut,"  which  the  Audi- 
tor said  "  was  a  mouth  that  closed  easily," 
and  many  other  charges  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

We  will  only  say  of  Mr.  Wilder,  that, 
if  Kansas  has  any  money  left  after  paying 
the  "expenses  of  the  insurance  department," 
it  would  be  well  for  them  to  establish  an 
asylum  for  asses,  and  immediately  cage  this 
man  Wilder,  and  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
authorities  he  would  improve  more  rapidly 
by  having  company,  one  who  can  sympa- 
thize with  him,  we  will  immediately  forward 
our  Californian  Chief  of  Asses,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Foard,  Insurance  Commissioner,  who  knows 
how  it  is  himself. 

It  seems,  from  Mr.  Wilder's  own  state- 
ment before  the  committee,  that  he  never 
read  the  insurance  laws  of  his  own  State, 
acknowledged  that  he  was  not  an  insurance 
man,  and  based  his  statements  on  newspaper 
reports  and  hearsay. 

The  committee  examined  Hon.  H.  C. 
Webb,  the  first  Superintendent  of  Insurance, 
Hon.  Edward  Kussell,  second  Superintend- 
ent, Hon.  H.  Clarkson,  present  Superintend- 
ent, Mr.  P.  B.  Castle,  of  Leavenworth,  and 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
Life,  and  Alliance  Mutual  Life  of  Kansas. 
In  this  report  we  find  the  following  sensible 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  taxing  insurance 
companies  : 
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"  Mr.  Wilder  then  goes  somewhat  into 
figures,  and  shows  by  quotations  from  the 
reports  of  the  Auditor  of  Iowa,  and  the  in- 
surance departments  or  bureaus  of  Michi- 
gan, Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  several 
other  States,  that  such  States  make  "insu- 
rance "  a  "  source  of  revenue  "  by  levying  a 
tax  on  the  gross  receipts  or  premiums  col- 
lected in  such  States  respectively  by  insu- 
surance  companies  of  other  States.  The  fig- 
ures which  he  gives,  rightly  understood, 
show  that  this  "  revenue,"  so-called,  is  in 
fact  first  paid  by  that  small  proportion  of 
the  whole  people  who  are  policy-holders,  by 
way  of  increased  premiums,  and  then  paid 
by  the  companies  into  the  treasuries  of  the 
State.  Is  there  wisdom  or  justice  in  this  ? 
If  the  true  theory  of  taxation  is  that  the  rich 
shall  pay  all  the  taxes,  and  if  it  be  true  that 
none  but  the  rich  buy  insurance  on  life  or 
property,  then  such  taxation  may  be  justified. 
It  makes  very  little  difference  to  an  insurance 
company  what  taxes  or  fees  are  imposed  by 
law  on  its  business,  as  all  such  fees  and  taxes 
are  added  to  the  other  necessary  expenses  of 
conducting  its  business,  and  collected  from 
policy-holders.  The  premium  charged  by 
the  company,  and  paid  by  the  policy-holder^ 
is  regulated  with  reference  to  the  expenses 
incurred  and  burdens  imposed.  Let  us  see 
how  this  revenue  theory  would  work  in 
Kansas.  On  examining  the  Superintendent's 
report,  and  the  records  in  his  office,  we  find 
that,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1873, 
the  fire  business  in  Kansas  was  :  Amount 
insured,  $20,000,000  ;  amount  of  premiums 
collected,  f 325, 000  ;  and  that  the  amount 
insured  by  life  companies  in  Kansas  was 
?22, 710,739,  for  which  the  premiums  paid 
aggregated  $332,000.  "We  are  advised  by 
the  superintendent  of  insurance  that  an 
average  yzVe  policy  will  not  exceed  $1,000, 
thus  showing  that  there  were  only  about 
22,000  fire  policies  in  force  in  Kansas  in 
1873.  The  number  «,  f  life  policies  in  force 
in  Kansas  was  about  3,000.  The  total  pre- 
miums collected  in  Kansas,  fire  and  life,  was 
$657,000,  on  which  a  two  percent.  "  reve- 
nue "  tax  would  raise  $13,140,  Many  per- 
sons hold  two  or  more  fire  policies,  reducing 
the  number  of  such  policy-holders  to  seven- 


teen or  eighteen  thousand.  As  a  rule,  the 
life  policies  are  held  by  the  same  persons 
that  hold  fire  policies,  so  that  not  to  exceed 
twenty  thousand  of  the  citizens  of  Kansas 
would  pay  this  $13,140  tax  nominally  im- 
posed on  insurance  companies.  The  popu- 
lation of  Kansas  is  estimated  at  about  five 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  ;  of  these,  about 
one-fifth,  or  one  hundred  and  twelve  thous- 
and, are  tax-payers.  Each  of  the  20,000 
policy-holders  is  probably  a  tax-payer,  and 
pays  on  the  assessed  value  of  his  property 
the  same  taxes,  ratably,  for  state  and  county 
"  revenue,"  and  other  purposes,  as  the  other 
92,000  tax-payers,  who  are  not  policy-hold- 
ers. Our  constitution  provides  that  "  the 
rate  of  assessment  and  taxation  shall  be 
equal  and  uniform  " — meaning  that  the  rev- 
enues of  the  State  shall  be  levied  and  col- 
lected in  such  manner  that  every  dollar  of 
tdiX3t.h\(i property  shall  bear  its  just  propor- 
tion of  the  common  burden.  It  does  not 
contemplate  the  taxation  of  persons,  nor  of 
skill,  nor  of  science,  nor  of  income.  Much 
less  does  it  impose  upon  the  man  who  vol- 
untarily taxes  himself  $100  annually  to  in- 
sure his  property  (property  in  which  the 
State  itself  has  an  interest  as  a  source  of  rev- 
enue) from  destruction  by  tire,  and  another 
hundred  dollars  to  save  his  family — his  help- 
less wife  and  little  children — from  want  after 
his  death,  that  he  shall  be  involuntarily  taxed 
annually y'owr  dollars  more,  to  be  paid  first  to 
the  insurance  companies  and  thence  into  the 
State  treasury.  Yet  that  is  just  what  the 
proposition  to  '  make  insurance  companies 
a  source  of  revenue  '  means.  It  is  unequal 
and  unjust  taxation  in  several  ways.  It  is 
unequal  :  because  it  compels  a  man  to  pay 
his  equal  share  on  his  property,  and  an  ad- 
ditional sum  on  his  care  and  prudence  as  a 
citizen,  a  husband  and  a  father — a  care  and 
prudence  which  goes  to  preserve  and  in- 
crease the  taxable  property  of  the  State. 
Every  dollar  lost  by  fire  is  the  loss  of  so 
much  taxable  propertj'  to  the  State.  Every 
dollar  saved  from  such  loss  by  the  holder  oj 
a  policy  of  insurance  is  saved  also  to  the 
State.  If  a  man  pays  taxes  on  his  property 
to  the  State,  and  then  an  additional  onerous 
tax  to  save  that  property  from  destructioa 
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by  fire,  surely  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  paj'  still  a  third  tax  as  a  penalty  for  his 
prudence  in  saving  said  property  both  to 
himself  and  the  State.  It  is  unjust  in  this  : 
that  every  dollar  of  '  revenue  '  so  collected 
from  the  few  policy-holders  lessens  the 
amount  necessary  to  be  collected  on  the 
property  of  the  many  tax-payers,  and  this 
reduces  the  rate  of  taxation  to  those  who  are 
not  policy-holders — in  other  words,  the  care 
and  prudence  of  one  citizen  is  seized  upon 
by  the  law  to  increase  his  burdens,  and  to 
reduce  the  burdens  of  the  negligent  and  im- 
provident citizen.  If  there  is  '  special  plead- 
ing '  that  is  false  in  theory,  and  worse  in 
practical  results,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  the- 
ory, by  whomsoever  urged,  that  the  '  busi- 
ness of  insurance  should  be  a  source  of  rev- 
enue^ to  the  State.  The  insurance  depart- 
ment is,  and  should  be,  self-sustaining. 
Rigid  supervision  necessarily  benefits  the 
real  insurer  as  well  as  the  insured.  It  drives 
the  bogus  and  insolvent  companies  out  of  the 
State,  thus  removing  irresponsible  rivals 
from  contesting  for  business,  and  it  secures 
to  the  policy-holder  that  reliable  insurance 
for  which  he  pays.  For  such  benefit  the 
good  companies  can  afford  to  pay  certain 
fees  constituting  a  fund  for  the  payment  of 
all  the  expenses  of  the  department.  Auditor 
"Wilder  says  that  this  reasoning  is  an  '  at- 
tempt to  create  the  impression  that  the  money 
drawn  from  insurance  companies  i«no<  mon- 
ey.' It  is  not  claimed  that  '  money  '  is  not 
money;  but  it  is  claimed  that  fees  collected 
and  applied  in  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
the  department  do  not  constitute  any  part  of 
the  '■revenues^  of  the  State ,  drawn  from  the 
pockets  of  the  whole  people  as  tax-payers.  The 
department  has  been  in  operation  four  years, 
and  it  has  not  drawn  a  dollar  from  the  pub- 
lic revenue.  If  it  has  (as  Auditor  Wilder 
asserts), 'sucked  up  over  twenty  thousand 
dollars,'  it  is  not  true  that  such  sum  was 
*  public  money,'  but  it  was  money  paid  by 
the  few  policy-holders  as  part  of  the  premi- 
ums paid  by  them  to  their  insurers,  and  by 
the  insurers  paid  to  secure  safety  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  policy-holders.  Your 
committee,  after  a  careful  and  attentive  con- 
sideration of  this  question,  cannot  adopt  the 


proposition  that  insurance  companies  should 
be  taxed  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue.  We 
regard  that  measure  as  but  an  indirect,  yet 
certain  mode  of  taxing  the  few  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  many." 

The  Committee  closed  their  report  a» 
follows  : 

"  Upon  the  subjects  covered  by  the  reso- 
lution under  which  we  have  acted,  your 
committee  find  and  report — 

"1.  That  none  of  the  charges  made  by 
the  Auditor  of  State,  in  his  official  report  for 
1874,  against  the  insurance  department,  are 
sustained. 

•'  2.  That  the  securities  deposited  in  the 
State  treasury  by  life  insurance  companies 
for  the  security  of  their  policy-holders,  are 
such  as  are  specifically  authorized  by  law, 
that  they  are  unquestionably  good,  and  am- 
ply sufficient  in  amount  for  the  purposes  for 
which  such  deposits  are  requ  ired  to  be  made. 

'•  3.  That  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
has  not,  nor  has  any  officer  of  the  depart- 
ment, been  derelict  in  duty  with  respect  to 
the  character  or  value  of  the  securities  de- 
posited by  insurance  companies  with  the 
State  Treasurer,  nor  has  there  been  any  con- 
cealment of  such  securities  by  any  person  or 
officer,  nor  any  neglect  or  refusal  to  exhibit 
any  mortgage  or  other  security  so  deposited. 

"4.  That  it  would  be  unwise  and  inexpe- 
dient to  abolish  the  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation cf  the  Auditor  in  his  report. 

"All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

"J.  W.  Bainum,  as  to  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  conclusions  only. 
•'B.  W.  Williams, 
"W.  Martindale, 

*'B,  JUDD, 

«'J.  P.  Bauserman, 

^  ^Members  onpart  of  the  Senate. 

<'H.  D.  Mackay, 
'<T.  D.  Thacher, 
"C.  J.  Brown, 
•'H.  H.  Angell, 
••W.  H.  Merriweather, 
^^ Members  onpart  of  the  Iloute," 
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The  American  National  Life  of 
Nevr  Haven. 

As  a  specimen  brick  of  computing  inter- 
est, finding  the  future  value  of  a  building, 
■when  said  building  is  wanted  to  become  an 
asset  in  an  insurance  company,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  7niffh( 
desire  to  figure  in  that  way,  we  give  below 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Noyes,  the  president  of 
the  above  company,  as  reported  in  the  Hart- 
ford Courant. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  most  of  our 
readers  that  suit  was  brought  by  the  State 
to  put  the  American  National  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver,  during  the  trial  of  which  this 
remarkable  evidence  was  given  by  the 
sanguine  president  of  the  company.  Fol- 
lowing the  building  calculation  by  Mr. 
Noyes,  we  give  a  mule  calculation  by  one 
Compound  I.  Cardiff,  as  reported  in  the 
Hartford  Courant,  which  will  prove  equally 
beneficial  and  interesting  to  our  readers. 
The  Courant  says  : 

The  most  striking  piece  of  testimony 
offered  to-day  was  that  of  Mr.  B.  Noyes, 
with  reference  to  the  new  building.  Mr. 
"Wright,  counsel  for  the  company,  called 
for  the  plans  and  specifications,  which  Mr. 
Harrison  called  for  the  other  day,  and  drew 
out  the  fact  that  they  had  then  been  taken 
away  by  a  committee. 

Mr.  Harrison  (addressing  Mr.  Wright) — 
Were  these  plans  drawn  before  the  building 
was  erected  or  since  ? 

Mr.  Wright — They  were  actually  drawn 
up  after  the  building  was  completed. 
Whether  the  specifications  were  drawn  up 
before  or  after,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  ihey  are 
a  truthful  representation  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Noyes  then  explained  the  drawings 
in  detail,  and  coming  to  items,  said  there 
were  18,000  cubic  feet  of  stqne  foundation, 
7,800  cubic  yards  of  granite,  490  of  front 
plantform  steps,  450  of  brown  stone,  and 
two  million  of  brick;  there  are  "four  acres" 
of  plastering,  and  550,000  feet  of  lumber, 
which  includes  280,000  feet  of  lath.  The 
building  as  it  stands  weighs,  said  the  wit- 
ness, twelve  thousand  tons. 

Q.  What  can  the  building  be  reproduced 


for — contracted  for  with  a  responsible  con- 
tractor ? 

A.  If  we  were  to  contract  now,  and  the 
contractor  was  to  take  all  the  risk  and  fur- 
nish all  the  money  and  pay  the  ground  rent, 
it  wouldn't  figure  a  great  deal  from  what 
we  figured  when  the  building  was  turned 
over  to  the  national  company  by  the  mutual. 
It  would  cost  $346,407.74. 

Q.  When  you  give  this  amount  as  the 
cost,  what  do  you  exclude  as  property  to  be 
included  ? 

A.  We  exclude  these  items  : 

Bringing  in  of  Fair  Haven  water 81,350.00 

Architectural  services 11,124.27 

Two  years'  ground  rent  and  loss  of  in- 
terest   16,960.00 

Certain  gaslights  outside 3.50.00 

Fire  hose,  nozzles  and  fixtures 749.50 

Loss  of  interest  during  construction 24,041.78 

Total S54,575.55 

This  amount,  added  to  the  estimated  cost 
of  reproduction,  brings  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing up  to  §400,983.29. 

Q.  Is  there  any  value  of  the  lease  of 
ground  by  way  of  bonus? 

A.  I  consider  it  worth  §50,000  to  make 
money  on,  and  worth  much  more  to  hold. 

Judge  Bradley — Do  you  claim  it  as  an 
additional  asset  ?, 

Mr.  Noyes  and  Mr.  Wright  together — 
We  do;  we  claim  for  it  what  it  would  sell 
for  as  an  asset. 

Q.  What  reasons  have  you  to  give  why 
it  has  this  value  ? 

Mr.  Noyes — There  are  ninety-five  feet 
of  land  in  Chapel  street,  which  was  ap- 
praised at  $1,425  a  foot  when  we  took  the 
lease,  which  would  amount  to  $135,375, 
and  this  at  six  per  cent,  would  make  an  an- 
nual rental  of  $8,000,  which  sum  was  estab- 
lished on  the  rental  for  the  first  ten  years. 
If  we  took  our  own  money, which  was  draw- 
ing seven  per  cent.,  and  paid  for  the  land, 
the  difl[erence  against  us  would  be  one  per 
cent,  and  the  ground  rent  would  be  $9,476, 
instead  of  $8,600,  which  leaves  us  $1,476 
of  annual  profit  from  that  source  as  the 
difference  in  our  favor  between  owning  the 
land  and  leasing  it.  If  we  purchased  the 
land  and  owned  the  fee,  there  would  be  a 
tax  levied  on  us  annually,  which  at  $1,000 
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a  foot  and  a  16  mill  tax,  would  be  $1,600 
annually.  These  two  savings — $1,476  and 
$1,600 — added  together,  amount  to  $3,076, 
as  the  difference  in  our  favor  between  own- 
ing the  land  and  leasing  it.  This  saving 
multiplied  by  si xtj'^  years — the  time  the  lease 
runs— is  $184,360.  The  saving  of  $3,076, 
compounded  at  six  per  cent,  for  sixty  years, 
makes  $1,544,000. 

Here  there  was  a  smile  by  the  counsel  for 
the  state,  and  the  witness  somewhat  excit- 
ably exclaimed: 

"-fiy  G — d,  if  it  isn't  true,  it  is  the  way  life 
insurance^' — 

Mr.  "Wright  interrupted  and  offered  a 
word  of  reproval,  but  his  associate,  who 
was  conspicuously  sensitive,  yesterday,  lest 
the  reporter  for  the  C'otirant  should,  in  criti- 
cizing Mr.  Noyes,  be  guilty  of  contempt  of 
court,  was  conspicuously  silent  while  the 
manifest  contempt  was  committed. 

Mr.  Noyes  continued  : — It  is  said  that  at 
at  the  end  of  sixty  years  there  is  to  be  a  dis- 
count of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  then 
market  value  of  the  building,  as  the  lease 
provides,  which  will  discount  the  cost  $100,- 
000.  Now,  $3,100  deposited  in  a  savings 
bank  and  compounded  at  six  per  cent.,  will 
make  in  sixty  years  $102,238  ;  [Mr.  Noyes' 
figures  are  wrong,  as  compared  with  his  pre- 
vious computation],  so  that,  taking  $3,100 
out  of  the  treasury  now,  and  leaving  it  to 
compound,  will  take  care  of  any  possible 
depreciation. 

Q.  What  about  the  rest  ? 

Mr.  Noyes — "  We  pay  the  rent  to  our- 
selves, which  amounts  to  $2,500  a  year,  and 
that,  at  compound  interest  at  six  per  cent., 
for  sixty  years,  will  amount  to  $1,255,000  ! 
The  interest  on  this  fund  (?)  will  soon  enable 
us  to  dispense  with  insurance  entirely,  and 
save  $600  a  year,  so  that  the  compounded 
saving  between  fee  simple  and  leasehold 
estate  is  $1,544,000.  The  two  together 
($1,255,000  and  $1,544,000)  amount  to 
$2,790,000  !  The  present  value  of  this  ag- 
gregate, discounted  down  at  six  per  cent.,  is 
!f84,648  !  I  value  the  saving  of  the  lease  at 
this  amount,  and  we  havn't  put  anything  in 
over  the  income  of  the  building.  1  am 
familiar  with  tables  of  computation,  and 
this  is  actually  based  on  tables.' ' 


Mr.  Wright — The  summary  of  cost,  as 
we  have  it  now,  is— $400,983.29,  and,  $84,- 
648  added,  $485,631.29. 

Mr.  Noyes — There  is  an  additional  com- 
putation of  the  excess  of  rental  over  the  ex- 
penses of  the  building,  which,  discounted 
down,  amounts  to  about  $150,000.  If  we 
paid  for  land  we  could  only  borrow  one-half, 
and  would  have  to  pay  seven  per  cent.  Now 
we  have  borrowed  the  whole  amount  at  six 
per  cent.,  and  are  not  damaged  by  not  being 
able  to  borrow  one-half  of  it,  and  at  the  end 
of  sixty  years  we  can  return  it  and  be  oiF 
about  our  business. 

Mr.  Compound  I.  Cardiff",  a  son  of  John 
Henry  Carditf,  and  a  person  who  inherits  to 
a  great  degree  the  intellectual  qualities  of 
his  father,  purchased  on  Friday  a  mule,  five 
years  of  age,  for  $100,  the  circumstances  of 
which  transaction  are  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  Mr.  Cardiff"  had  been  unfortunate 
in  business  and  some  of  his  creditors  distrust- 
ing his  ability  to  meet  his  obligations,  which 
amount  to  about  $150,  proposed  a  settlement 
under  a  threat,  they  knowing  that  he  pos- 
sessed $100  in  cash.  Mr.  Cardiff"  said  that 
he  could  do  so  much  better  by  them,  if  they 
would  give  him  a  chance  to  demonstrate  his 
knowledge  of  financiering,  that  they  agreed 
to  wait  until  he  should  make  the  investment 
he  proposed,  and  then,  as  he  promised,  reveal 
more  than  enough  assets  to  cover  his  liabili- 
ties. As  already  stated,  he  invested  his  $100 
in  a  mule,  and  has  prepared  the  following 
statement  to  his  creditor: 

Haktford,  Feb.  13,  1875. 

Gentlemen: — As  some  of  you  are  aware, 
my  business  requires  the  service  of  an 
animal  for  heavy  teaming.  I  found  I  could 
buy  a  horse  for  $500,  five  years  of  age,  and 
could  get  a  mule  of  the  same  age  for  $100. 
The  mule  would  answer,  for  work,  all  pur- 
poses, so  I  bought  the  mule.  I  may  add, 
however,  that  I  could  not  buy  the  horse,  not 
having  $500 ;  but  this  is  only  by  way  of  ex- 
planation. Since  I  did  not  buy  the  horse 
but  did  buy  the  mule,  your  attention  is  dir- 
ected to  a  most  valuable  consideration  un- 
derlying the  transaction.  There  is  a  saving, 
you  will  observe,  of  $400  in  the  amount  of 
money  not  paid,  in  my  favor.     The  average 
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life  of  a  mule  is  twenty  years;  this  mule 
being  five  years  old,  has  fifteen  years  to  live, 
and  the  $400  saved,  compounded  at  six  per 
cent,  for  fifteen  years,  amounts  to  ?960. 
There  is  a  saving  also  of  $50  a  year  in  the 
cost  of  keeping  a  mule  over  that  of  keeping 
ahorse,  which,  compounded  for  fifteen  years, 
amounts  to  $1,163. 

The  average  age  of  a  horse  is  only  ten 
years,  and  in  the  fifteen  years  of  the  mule's 
probable  existence  I  should  be  compelled  to 
buy  three  horses,  making  tliree  payments  of 
$500  each  once  in  five  years,  which,  com- 
pounded at  six  per  cent,  amounts  to  the 
following  sums  : 

$r)00  compounded  fifteen  years $1,198 

do.  coinpoundod  ten  years 895 

do.  compounded  five  years 669 

Total 12,762 

This  is  a  saving  on  what  might  have  been 
expended,  which  should  be  added  of  course 
to  the  future  value  of  the  mule,  to  show  the 
precise  nature  of  the  money  transaction. 
Also,  there  must  be  added,  to  prove  what 
the  extra  expense  of  buying  horses  would 
be,  the  saving  in  keeping,  amounting  to 
$1,163,  making  in  all  $3,925.  If  we  then 
proceed  to  ascertain  the  precise  cash  cost  of 
the  mule,  by  compounding  $100  at  six  per 
cent.,  we  find  the  amount  to  be  $260 — -Just 
the  amount  that  would  be  realized  if  the  mule 
had  been  put  in  the  savings  bank.  To  the 
$100  actually  expended  should  be  added  the 
net  present  value  of  the  amount  saved  in 
fifteen  years  (viz.:  $3,925),  which  is  about 
$260,  making  the  present  actual  cash  value 
of  the  mule  $360.  As  your  claims  all  told 
foot  up  only  $120,  I  will  be  generous  and 
throw  off  $10  from  the  mule,  and  on  receiv- 
ing $225  cash,  and  a  receipt  of  all  claims 
against  me,  will  surrender  the  mule,  which 
you  will  be  sure  to  find  valuable  as  an  asset 
in  most  any  business  you  may  see  fit  to  en- 
gage in.     Yours,  financially. 

Compound  I.  Cardiff. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  creditors  on  Saturday 
evening,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sult experts  as  to  the  mathematical  correct- 
ness of  Mr.  Cardiff's  figures,  and  if  they 
were  found  all  right,  it  is  rumored  that  the 
$225  will  be  paid,  and  the  mule  be  put  in  at 


$3,925,  its  estimated  future  value,  as  the 
basis  of  a  side  speculation  in  corn  and  hogs. 
Some  of  the  creditors  think,  however,  that 
there  is  a  good  chance  to  make  money  by 
starting  a  life  insurance  company  in  New 
Haven. 


Explosive  Oils  Again. 

On  the  23d  of  last  month  the  Governor  of 
Nebraska  approved  a  bill  (Senate  No.  59) 
which  the  legislature  has  just  passed  "To 
Kegulate  the  S.ale  of  Illumating  Oils,"  and 
of  which  the  following  is  a  true  copy: 

Section  1.     Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,   That  it  shall 
be  unlawful   for  any  person  or  persons,  to 
offer  for  sale,  for  illuminating  purposes,  as 
agent  or  otherwise,  any  mineral,  or  petro- 
leum oil,  or  any  oil  fluid,  or  substance  which 
is  a  product  of  petroleum,  or  into   which 
petroleum  or  any  product  of  petroleum  en- 
ters, or  is  found  as  a  constituent  element, 
until  after  he  or  they  have  tested  the  same 
in  the  manner  following,  to  wit:    By  taking 
not  less  than  half  a  pint  of  the  oil,  fluid,  or 
substance  to  be  tested  and  placing  the  same 
in  a  small  vessel  in  which  there  is  no  other 
substance,  of  such  dimensions  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  oil,  fluid,  or  substance  shall  not 
exceed    four    square    inches   in   area,    and 
placing  a  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  in  said 
oil,  fluid,  or  substance  in  said  vessel,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  thermometer  will  indicate 
the  temperature  of  the  oil,   fluid,  or  sub- 
stance being  tested,  which  shall  then  be  gra- 
dually heated  at  a  r9,te  of  not  less  than  two 
degrees  per  minute,  Fahrenheit,  to  a  tem- 
perature at  which   said  oil,   fluid,  or  sub- 
stance will  emit  a  gas,  or  vapor  that  will 
ignite  by  bringing  the  flame  of  a  lighted 
match,   or  other  burning  taper,  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  article  being  tested, 
with  such  frequency,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  ascertain  the  exact  temperature  by  said 
thermometer  at  which  said  fluid,  oil  or  sub- 
stance will  emit  a  gas  that  will  ignite,  and 
if  it  will  emit  a  gas  or  vapor  that  will  ignite 
at  any  temperature  below  one  hundred  and 
ten  degrees    Fahrenheit,   then   it  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  dangerous,  and  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  sell,  or  ofler  the  same  for  sale. 
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Sec.  2.  That  any  person  or  persons,  who 
shall  offer  for  sale,  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses, any  oil,  fluid,  or  substance  mentioned 
in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  until  after  he, 
or  they,  have  tested,  or  caused  the  same  to 
be  tested,  as  prescribed  by  this  act,  or  who 
shall  offer  for  sale,  for  illuminating  purposes, 
any  of  said  articles  that  will  emit  a  gas  or 
vapor,  that  will  ignite  at  any  temperature 
below  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, under  the  test  prescribed  in  this  act,  he, 
or  they,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  in 
any  sum  not  less  tlian  one  hundred  dollars, 
or  imprisoned  in  the  jail  of  the  county  not 
exceeding  twenty  days,  or  both,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court,  and  shall  pay  the 
costs  of  the  prosecution. 

Sec.  8.  That  if  any  person,  or  persons, 
manufacturer,  refiner,  or  wholesale  dealer 
of  any  oil,  fluid,  or  substance  mentioned  in 
the  first  section  of  this  act,  as  agents  or 
otherwise,  shall  sell,  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses, any  oil,  fluid,  or  substance  mentioned 
in  said  section,  that  will  emit  a  gas  or  vapor 
that  will  ignite  at  any  temperature  under 
one  hundred  and  ten  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
under  the  test  in  this  act  prescribed,  he,  or 
they,  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and 
on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or 
imprisonment  in  the  jail  of  the  county  not 
exceeding  twenty  days,  or  both,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court  trying  the  case,  and 
shall  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution. 

Sec.  4.  That  if  any  person  or  persons, 
shall  sell  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  in  a 
quantity  of  less  than  one  barrel  at  a  single 
sale,  any  oil,  fluid,  or  substance,  that  will 
emit  a  gas,  or  vapor,  that  will  ignite  at  any 
temperature  below  one  hundred  and  ten  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  under  the  test  prescribed 
by  this  act,  he,  or  they,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than 
twenty-five,  nor  more  tban  two  hundred 
dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  jail  of  the 
county  not  exceeding  ten  days,  or  both,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Court,  and  shall  pay 
the  costs  of  prosecution. 

Sec.  5.     That  if  any  person  shall  sustain 


any  damage  to  his  property,  or  injury  to  his 
person,  by  reason  of  a  violation  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  by  another  person, 
the  person  guilty  of  said  violation  shall  be 
liable  to  the  person  injured  for  all  damages 
sustained  thereby,  and  in  case  any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  by 
such  violation,  cause  the  death  of  another, 
he  shall  be  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  on 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  section  of  the 
criminal  statute  defining  that  crime. 

Sec.  6.  That  any  and  all  contracts  made 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  void,  and  the  vendee 
may  return  the  oil,  fluid,  or  substance  pur- 
chased, at  the  expense  of  the  vendor,  and 
recover  from  the  vendor  all  that  he  has  paid 
therefor,  including  all  charges  for  transpor- 
tation, and  all  other  damages  resulting  from 
said  sale. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be 
in  force  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May 
next. 

Ne^v  York  Rates. 

In  the  month  of  February,  by  an  action 
of  the  Board  of  Underwriters,  the  rates  in 
the  city  of  New  York  were  reduced,  the  re- 
duction running  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  As 
the  Monitor  says,  the  wisdom  of  the  move- 
ment is  more  than  questionable,  and  has 
been  criticised  very  sharply  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere.  "We  find  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  the  Monitor^  the  following  remarks 
from  different  gentlemen  on  the  subject,  some 
of  which  are  to  the  point,  and  the  first  one 
especially  gives  our  views  of  the  situation. 
He  says: 

There  are  companies  who  will  always 
take  the  rate  established  by  the  Board  as  a 
point  of  departure,  and,  whatever  the  Board's 
rate  may  be,  they  will  take  risks  for  less. 
Thus  the  Board  will  not  free  itself  from 
competition,  for  such  companies  will  always 
compete  with  them.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  Board  will  cut  under  another  class  of 
companies,  which  will  not  take  risks  except 
at  just  such  rates  as  they  consider  equitable. 
The  Board  will  not  conciliate  those  of  its 
members  who  have  resigned  by  this  action, 
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because  the  action  is  in  itself  inconsintent 
with  what  they  have  declared  to  bo  sound 
principles.  According  to  their  own  opinions 
they  have  been  taking  risks  as  low  as  the 
law  of  general  averages  will  allow  them, 
and  yet  they  now  propose  to  reduce  the 
rates. 

Another  remarks: 

We  have  to  conclude  that  the  lowering  of 
rates  is  done  purely  with  a  view  to  conciliat- 
ing the  recalcitrant  members  and  bringing 
back  the  seceders,  and  that  it  is  in  violation 
of  principles  which  the  Board  believes  to  be 
essential  to  sound  insurance.  This  conclu- 
sion is  in  every  way  unsatisfactory.  It 
brings  out  clearly  the  fact  that,  among  our 
insurance  companies,  there  exists  an  influen- 
tial number  who  are  willing  to  accept  risks 
at  rates  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  afford 
due  security  to  the  insured.  And  it  implies 
that  the  example  of  these  imprudent  com- 
panies is  potent  enough  to  compel  all  the 
rest  to  follow  their  precedent.  And  from 
this  it  follows,  we  fear,  that  there  is  little 
hope  for  the  success  of  any  efforts  to  strength- 
en the  guarantees  of  insurance,  or  to  dim- 
inish the  enormous  rate  of  hazard  that  exists 
in  this  country  as  compared  with  others. 
For,  conceding  that  the  reduction  in  rates 
may,  for  the  time  being,  restore  harmony 
in  the  Board  and  may  bring  back  the  seced- 
ing companies  to  its  fold,  yet  the  companies, 
under  the  new  regulations,  would  confes- 
sedly be  collecting  premiums  inadequate  to 
cover  the  risks  of  great  fires;  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  of 
reckless  competition  which  has  compelled 
this  reduction  may,  at  no  distant  day,  ne- 
cessitate a  still  further  reduction,  thereby 
defeating  the  whole  purpose  of  "schedule 
rating"  and  leaving  the  Board  without  an 
apology  for  its  existence. 

And  another: 

We  found  that  some  companies,  while 
agreeing  to  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Board, 
and  advocating  their  maintenance  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Board,  were  privately  writ- 
ing policies  at  less  rates.  We  could  not  put 
up  with  this,  and  therefore  left. 

One  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  says: 

My  own  opinion  of  the  resolutions  is  that 


they  are  not  sound  policy.  Experts  tell  us 
that  the  lowest  rate,  averaging  all  classes,  at 
which  property  can  be  insured  in  and  around 
New  York,  is  one  per  cent.  The  Board 
have  been  writing  at  less  than  that,  and  now 
they  propose  a  reduction.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  true  that  they  have  been  forced  to  this  by 
the  secret  violation  of  their  compact  by  their 
own  members,  although  I  am  not,  perhaps, 
in  a  position  to  know  absolutely  whether  it 
is  true  or  not.  My  impression  is  that  if  the 
different  companies  have  so  violated  their 
agreement,  it  has  been  through  error,  and 
only  to  a  small  extent. 


A  Chapter  on  Shirks. 


Few  men  in  the  profession  of  underwrit- 
ing cut  out  a  straight  pathway  for  them- 
selves ;  the  disposition  to  lean  upon  and 
shift  responsibilities  upon  others  appears  to 
be  constitutional,  and  it  is  this  flagrant 
dodging  of  duty  and  avoiding  of  legitimate 
burdens  which  belong  to  every  progressive 
member  of  our  profession  that  induces  this 
article.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
major  portion  of  this  people  are  lazy,  habit- 
ually so;  it  is  so  much  easier  to  simper  and 
smirk,  prostitute  our  own  independence  at 
the  shrine  of  a  worker,  and  steal,  if  possible, 
some  of  the  glory  ;  it  saves  endless  troubles 
and  argument  to  never  have  an  opinion,  or 
having  one  to  smother  it  in  an  unmanly 
and  Peter  Funk  manner,  lest  we  destroy 
some  trifling,  selfish  interest  or  add  to  our 
toil,  without  any  apparent  compensation  ; 
it  is  so  much  easier  to  accept  a  bad  risk  than 
decline  it,  and,  in  event  of  loss,  saddle  the 
responsibilityof  the  act  upon  some  associate; 
how  handy  it  is  to  twist  the  blame  of  some 
close  adjustment,  carrying  out  plain  rights 
of  our  companies  during  a  protracted  settle- 
ment, upon  some  of  our  more  manly,  self- 
asserting  and  independent  professional 
brothers.  One  always  knows  where  to  find 
such  men.  In  time  of  peace  and  quiet,  he 
will  be  with  you  and  with  anybody  else,  as 
far  as  that  goes  ;  but  in  time  of  the  clash- 
ing of  opinions  he  takes  to  the  top  round  of 
the  fence  as  naturally  as  a  duck  takes  to 
water.  These  shirkers  sail  under  a  false 
standard  of  respectability  ;  they  are  moral 
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cowards,  without  stamina,  force  or  honor  ; 
they  seek  to  gain  what  they  never  in  the 
slightest  degree  contributed  towards  pro- 
ducing ;  striving  to  win  what  belongs  to 
those  earning  same  by  straight-forward  and 
honorable  avork  ;  suckers,  supernumeraries 
and  curses  to  the  business,  which  we  hope  to 
eradicate. 

Lawyers  and  physicians  are  not  made  in 
a  day.  Trades  are  acquired  by  hard  work 
and  experience.  Not  so  in  the  calling  of 
underwriting — it  is  adopted,  and  the  first 
principle  of  shirking  inculcated  (lack  of 
preparation)  at  the  outset.  Long  periods  of 
training  for  this  profession  are  unknown, 
and  hence  follow  much  of  this  nonentity, 
this  lack  of  personal  thought  and  independ- 
ence, this  failure  and  continual  shirking, 
which  our  acquaintance  will  sufficiently 
serve  as  illustration.  Peace  is  desirable  when 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  personal  no- 
tions, bj'  an  inconvenience  affecting  only  the 
individual  ;  but  the  peace  purchased  by  loss 
of  manhood,  by  yielding  a  point  of  honor 
or  sacrificing  a  principle,  quiet  submission 
to  wrong,  is  a  dangerous  and  poisonous  en- 
emy, to  be  forever  avoided  and  check-mated. 

Underwriters  cannot  stand  prosperity, 
that  is,  the  portion  of  them  who  are  forever 
moving  in  somebody  else's  orbit.  Plenty  and 
profit  loosens  up  the  muscles  ;  it  looks  like 
perpetual  sunshine,  when  it  is  really  all 
moonshine.  This  is  an  excellent  school  for 
the  shirk  ;  he  basks  in  the  warmth  of  his 
own  simperings  and  self-glorification.  Be- 
hind his  insidious  smiles  and  smirking  he 
breaks  down  the  old  landmarks  of  the  pro- 
fession, toadies  to  fancied  hallucinations 
about  fossilized  competitors,  and  everything 
runs  smoothly. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  great  renovator 
and  remarkable  disinfectant  a  large  fire 
proves  to  be  in  such  instances.  What  a 
clownish  and  humiliating  exhibition  is  now 
made  of  this  prosperous  shirk  ;  how  it 
drives  the  sneaking  multitude  to  the  fence. 
What  a  medicine  for  such  shirks  ;  what  a 
transformation  of  heroes,  as  they  mire  about 
in  their  endeavors  to  palliate  offences  by 
casting  responsibilities  upon  associaties  or 
other  pjepibers  of  the  great  brotherhood.    It. 


is  to  be  regretted  that  such  sins  and  short- 
comings are  not  confined  to  individuals. 
The  shoe  will  fit  many  companies,  through 
whose  entire  management  permeate  this 
poisonous  influence  of  shirking  and  sneak- 
ing. Let  us  readjust  matters,  and  make  the 
business  of  underwriting  what  it  is  intended 
to  be — a  national  safeguard,  full  of  integri- 
ty and  honor,  and  which  the  entire  profes- 
sion unselfishly  seek  to  advance,  purify  and 
perpetuate. 


Co-operative  Swindles. 


The  Cincinnati  correspondent  of  the  Bal- 
timore Underwriter,  in  speaking  of  the  co- 
operative swindles,  says: 

These  co-operative  concerns  spread  like 
the  measles,  and  what  is  peculiarly  singular- 
ly singular,  there  is  always  enough  to  go 
around.  You  meet  them  or  their  attorneys 
everywhere ;  they  are  constantly  on  the 
alert  watching  every  point,  sparing  no  ex- 
pense or  time  to  secure  their  ends,  while  the 
old-line  companies  sit  supinely  quiet  and  let 
them  work  without  opposition.  Without 
opposition  !  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me,  judg- 
ing from  the  way  the  Chamber  of  Life  In- 
surance acts,  that  they  are  playing  directly 
into  their  (the  co-operative  companies) 
hands,  by  throwing  every  conceivable  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  legitimate  insurance. 
Look  at  that  infernal  application  and  policy, 
then  at  their  action  in  regard  to  the  tax 
question,  and  if  it  is  not  directly  in  the  in- 
terest of  these  co-operative  swindles,  then  I 
don't  know  myself.  Every  obstacle  you 
put  in  the  way  of  true  life  insurance  is  an 
argument  in  favor  of  cheap,  valueless  co- 
operative insurance.  As  the  old  companies, 
with  immense  accumulations, become  proud 
and  self-reliant,  pompous,  and  independent, 
seek  to  surround  themselves  with  such  bar- 
riers as  tend  to  make  it  difficult  and  em- 
barassing  to  approach  or  surmount,  then 
will  the  insurers  seek  other  waj's  and  means 
to  secure  the  same  results.  There  is  no 
need  to-day  of  a  single  one  of  these  bene- 
volent institutions — Masonic,  Odd-Fellows, 
and  what  not,  and  if  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies  had   years   ago   comprehended    the 
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situation,  these  co-operative  humbugs  would 
not  now  be  the  thorn  in  their  side  that  they 
are  ;  nor  is  it  too  late  yet  to  make  them  take 
back-seats  and  eventually  become  obsolete; 
"but  it  will  require  attention  and  work  to  ac- 
complish it.  You  can't  ignore  them,  gen- 
tlemen. Their  response  to  your  "shoo-fly" 
argument  is  more  active  and  determined 
progression,  and  so  long  as  you  persist  in 
that  line  and  elevate  your  noses  at  the  mere 
mention  of  the  name,  changing  not  the 
course  of  your  own  craft  to  head  them  off 
or  force  them  into  blue  water,  just  so  sure 
will  they  prove  an  increasing  sore  that  will 
ultimately  cause  you,  to  lay  up  for  repairs 
while  they  glory  and  push  ahead.  They 
claim  not  to  be  life  insurance  companies 
■when  seeking  legislation  ;  but  when  in  the 
field,  seeking  customers,  they  are  not  slow 
to  proclaim  in  opposition — make  them  con- 
form to  the  law  as  a  life  insurance  company, 
and  they  would  soon  slide  out  of  our  State. 
Educate  the  people  to  see  them  in  their  true 
colors  and  the  battle  is  won. 


Petroleum  to  be  Made  Safe. 

Various  processes  have  been  suggested  for 
rendering  petroleum  incombustible,  princi- 
pally, however,  based  on  the  admixture  with 
the  oil  of  foreign  substances,  and  the  sub- 
sequent removal  before  using  the  material. 
Abbe  Moigno,  the  editor  of  Les  3Iondes, 
suggests  in  thatjournalanew  means,  which, 
he  states,  renders  the  oil  absolutely  proof 
againstfire.  He  states  that  petroleum  mixed 
in  proportion  of  five  to  one  with  chloroform 
cannot  be  ignited;  it  becomes  not  only  un- 
inflammable but  incombustible  so  long  as 
the  major  part  of  the  chloroform  remains 
un  volatilized. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  if  a  quart  of 
petroleum  be  poured  upon  a  large  shallow 
dish,  so  that  its  depth  will  be  about  0.3  of 
an  inch,  and  in  surface  about  three  inches 
square,  and  then  ignited  and  allowed  to  be- 
come well  kindled,  about  one-tenth  of  a  gill 
of  chloroform  will  extinguish  the  flames; 
and  if  attempts  be  made  to  relight  the  pe- 
troleum, the  liquid  will  put  out  the  match. 
Another  experiment  tried  on  a  larger  quan- 


tity of  oil,  though  retaining  the  same  super- 
ficial area,  showed  that  the  same  amount  of 
chloroform  sufliced  to  repeat  the  result. 
Mixtures  of  explosive  gases  mingled  with 
vapors  of  chloroform,  also  lose,  it  is  stated, 
in  a  great  measure,  their  inflammability. — 
London  Insurance  Agent. 


Shavings  from  a  Local  Board. 

By  R.  E.  Newell. 

Manager  Cowles,  in  his  easy  chair, 
Sat  stroking  his  beard  withja  satisfied  air; 
And  hisjudgment  passed  upon  risk  after  risk, 
As  he  "checked"  them  away  to  the  copying-desk. 
There  were  many  locations,  but  more  than  profuse 
Were  the  "Dailies"  that  came  in  from  Syracuse. 
And  his  heart  echoed  "cream"  as  his  stamp  said 

"approved," 
When  the  latter  came  in  and  the  cover  removed. 
He  noted  the  rates  as  exceedingly  low, 
But  his  "rate-book"  was  missing,  and  so— yon 

know- 
He  passed  the  whole  batch,  and  remarked,  "  'Tis 

a  pity 
We  haven't  such  agents  in  every  city. 

How  now?    What  is  this?    And  from  'Montgo- 
mery?' 
It  must  bo,  for  there's  the  familiar  N.  B." 
The  letter  was  opened  without  much  ado. 
But  the  contents  reflected  an  indigo-blue. 
"Alas,  is  it  true!  and  can  such  things  be, 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud?"  quoth  he. 
"  'Tis  most  unfortunate!  Who  would  have  believed 
That  agents  of  the  Loyal  could  have  so  deceived 
A  watchfulness  acute  as  mine  has  been. 
'Tis  pity!    See  the  premiums  they've  sent  in. 
And  must  I  lose  this?    No!  it  shall  not  be. 
They  may  fine  my  agent,  but  they  dare  not  me. 
My  royal  robes  must  not  receive  the  stain. 
And  so  I'll  make  my  agenVs  loss  my  gain. 
We'll  fine  the  agents  and  reduce  expense. 
They'll  never  see  the  'Nigger  in  the  fence.' 
AVe'll  keep  what  now  we've  got.    Get  all  we  can, 
And  if 'inferior'  companies  have  no  plan 
To  recover  what  they've  lost,  what  need  of  fuss 
To  no  efi'ect?    It  does  not  concern  MS. 
This  disagreeable  influence  will  not  reach  us  here. 
We  move  and  have  our  being  in  a  'higher  sphere.' " 

Now,  Bogus  &  Bunkum  was  the  firm  name 
Of  the  agents  who  increased  the  Loyal's  fame 
For  being  one  of  the  first  in  the  State 
To  reap  a  full  harvest  by  "scalping"  the  rate. 
Truly  Bogus  was  cunning  and  Bunkum  was  keen, 
And  both  "up  to  snuff"  as  will  plainly  be  seen. 
Said  Bogus  to  Bunkum  one  day,  last  November, 
"I  wish,  Mr.  Bunkum,  you'd  try  and  remember 
To  see  that  the  private  book's  out  of  the  way. 
For,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  there'll  be  music  to-day. 
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They  have  scented  the  game  and  are  under  full  cry; 
And,  Bunkum,  they'll  bagq  us,  dead  sure,  by-and- 

by!" 
"Now,  Bogus,"  said  Bunkum,  "don't  show  the 

white  feather. 
We've  stood  it  so  long  we've   got  used  to  the 

weather. 
They  may  fine  us,  'tis  true,  but  there's  one  thing 

they  lack, 
And  that  is,  what's  taken  won't  be  carried  back. 
Pray,  what  is  a  fine  of  a  hundred  or  so, 
When  we  clear  on  the  whole  a  good  thousand,  you 

know? 
And  then,  don't  you  see?  when  the  thing  settles 

down. 
We'll  be 'martyrs,'  ha!  ha!  Sacrified  for  the  town. 
This  point  wo  must  advertise  'twixt  the  two  poles." 
"Good!"  said  Bogus,  "and  charge  it  to  Manager 

Cowles." 
And  they  laughed,  and  quaffed,  and  shook  their 

wise  pates 
At  the  agents  who. stood  by  the  "tariff  of  rates," 
'Till  a  good  quart  was  punished  by  Bogus  and 

Bunkum, 
To  the  agents  who  tried  to,  but  couldn't  quite 

skunk  'em. 


Local  Agents'  Circular. 

"We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  circular 
issued  by  Edwards  &  Lathrop,  insurance 
agents  at  HoUister,  Cal.,  in  which  we  find 
an  article  taken  from  a  San  Francisco  paper 
and  copied  in  the  Hollister  Enterprise,  with 
the  Enterprisers  comments,  and  it  is  of  this 
article  and  the  comments  that  we  will  speak 
first. 

The  Enterprise  s&ys:  "The  following  from 
one  of  the  leading  San  Francisco  papers," 
which  statement  is  a  gross  misrepresentation 
of  the  facts,  as  the  paper  from  which  that 
article  was  taken  is  not,  nor  never  was,  one 
of  the  leading  papers  of  this  city,  but  rather 
an  obscure  sheet,  with  no  moral  influence. 
Of  the  article  itself  we  will  only  say  that  it 
is  a  silly,  inconsistent  piece  of  nonsense, 
without  even  the  merit  of  being  good 
English.  But  of  this  circular  what  shall 
we  say  ?  In  the  first  place  we  are  surprised 
at  seeing  a  document  of  this  kind  emanating 
from  the  office  of  Edwards  &  Lathrop;  not 
that  there  is  anything  bad  in  the  circular, 
except  the  article  above  mentioned,  and  the 
endorsement  of  the  same  by  these  gentle- 
men. They  certainly  were  misled  by  the 
Enterprise  man  as  to  what  "leading  paper' ' 


this  was.  But  these  gentlemen  claim  that 
this  circular  was  gotten  out  to  refute  state- 
ments made  by  Board  agents,  who  charged 
that  the  three  companies  which  they  (E.  & 
L.)  represented  were  "wild  cats."  In  this 
the  agents  of  the  Board  companies  at 
HoUister  are  very  wrong  in  making  any 
such  statements,  as  these  companies,  while 
they  are  non-Boarders,  are  well  managed, 
and  show  a  handsome  surplus,  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  any  losses  other  than  a  great 
conflagration,  such  as  Chicago  or  Boston. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  Board  agents 
made  these  unjust  criticisms,  does  not  jus- 
tify Messrs.  E.  &  L.  in  putting  before 
the  public  statements  as  equally  untrue  of 
Board  companies,  as  it  is  to  the  existence  of 
the  National  Board  that  many  non-Boarders 
can  attribute  their  existence  to-day,  and  we 
hold  that  without  this  Board  there  would  be 
such  a  cutting  of  rates  and  demoralization, 
as  would  bring  to  ruin,  in  six  months,  25  per 
cent,  of  all  fire  companies  now  in  the  field; 
therefore,  the  non-Boarders  and  agents 
should  feel  thankful  that  there  is  a  National 
Board,  and  it  is  to  their  interest  to  keep  it 
in  existence. 

"We  will  suggest  that  in  future  agents 
settle  these  little  local  prejudices  by  a  com- 
parison of  facts  and  figures,  and  don't  let 
your  angry  passions  rise. 


British- America  Assurance  Co. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  March  num- 
ber, Mr.  F.  A.  Ball,  manager  of  the  British 
America  Assurance  Company,  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  made  a  hurried  visit  to  this  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  excellent 
company  on  the  Coast,  and  after  taking  a 
general  look  round,  concluded  to  entrust  the 
California  business  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
R.  B.  Irwin  &  Co.,  and  we  do  not  know 
that  he  could  have  done  better.  The  British 
America  is  an  old  companj'  and  deserves  a 
liberal  patronage.  The  company  was  or- 
ganized in  1833,  but  has  not  done  a  general 
agency  business  until  within  the  last  year, 
when  it  branched  out  in  the  United  States, 
and  from  the  reports  from  the  East,  we 
learn  that  they  have  done  a  good  business. 
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The  report  on  the  31st  of  December,  1874, 
shows  assets  of  $719,089.  Premiums  re- 
ceived in  1873,  $376,247.94,  while  in  1874 
the  premiums  received  are  $494,133.90, 
showing  a  difference  in  favor  of  1874  of 
$117,885.96,  which  is  a  healthy  increase. 

The  net  surplus,  December  31st,  1874, 
amounts  to  $113,413.76.  Mr.  Ball,  the  man- 
ager of  this  company,  has  for  many  years 
been  connected  with  the  L.  L.  &  G.  as  its 
manager  in  Canada,  and  as  an  underwriter 
stands  high  in  his  profession. 


Insurance  Journals. 

If  thece  is  any  one  thing  that  we  like  to 
do  better  than  another,  it  is  to  notice  in  our 
columns  each  new  publication  devoted  to 
insurance,  change  of  proprietor  or  editor  of 
the  same,  change  of  form,  location,  etc., 
but  we  are  free  to  confess  our  inability  to 
keep  the  run  and  the  movements  of  many  of 
these  journals,  especially  in  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia.  Of  course  we  receive  all  these 
papers,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
peruse  their  pages;  in  fact,  we  carefully  pre- 
serve them;  but  somehow  we  have  got 
tangled,  and  for  our  life  we  can't  tell 
whether  we  ought  to  give  any  of  these  papers 
the  usual  notice  of  change  in  name,  location, 
or  in  proprietorship;  we  know  we  have  made 
some  of  these  notices  in  the  right  place. 
We  know  there  is  or  was  the  Expositor^  The 
Agent  and  Policy-Holder,  The  Insurance 
World,  The  Insurance  Press,  The  United 
States  Review,  Insurance  Critic,  The  Age, 
The  Investigator,  The  Observer,  The  Phila- 
delphia Underwriter,  The  Index,  and  The  New 
England  Gazette.  Now  we  know  these  papers 
have  editors,  branch  offices  at  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago;  and  we 
know  that  their  names  are  Bo  wen,  Caverly, 
Bowman,  Reed,  Dearden,  Cohen,  Bergstres- 
ser,  Bloomington,  Hadden,  Tillinghast, 
Freemen  and  Cohen,  Jr.,  but  we  have  the 
thing  badly  mixed,  and  for  our  life  cannot 
tell  which  of  the  papers  have  branch  offices 
at  Chicago,  nor  whether  it  is  Cincinnati  or 
Boston  that  is  the  headquarters,  or  which  of 
these  papers  is  a  weekly,  semi-monthly,  or 
monthly.     Now  if  we  have  failed  in  past,  or 


neglect  in  future,  to  give  the  proper  notices, 
we  ask  your  pardon,  gentlemen,  and  hope 
you  will  not  attribute  our  negligence  to  any 
ill  feelings  on  our  part  toward  any  of  you, 
for  we  well  know  that  there  is  a  pressing 
demand  for  all  of  you;  the  field  is  large, 
your  services  in  that  direction  are  needed, 
the  upbuilding  of  the  business  of  insurance 
depends  solely  upon  the  stroke  of  your  pens. 
The  secretaries  and  presidents  of  these  great 
corporations  watch  for  your  coming,  (to 
get  an  ad.,)  they  love  you,  they  willingly 
submit  to  your  judgment  that  you  may 
deliver  them  from  fire,  they  worship  you 
because  of  your  great  sacrifices  in  engaging 
in  the  good  and  influential  work  of  insur- 
ance journalism.  In  conclusion,  let  us  hope 
that  in  numbers  you  may  never  grow  less  ; 
that  in  influence  and  strength  you  may  in- 
crease until  the  final  winding  up  of  these 
institutions  called  insurance  companies, 
when  you  can  say: 

I  was  the  little  poodle  dog 

They  patted  on  the  head  ; 
And  prettily  I  wagged  my  pen, 

Whenever  I  was  fed. 


Kansas  Insurance  Commissioner. 


It  was  hoped  by  the  insurance  fraternity, 
and,  from  all'we  can  learn,  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas, that  the  Governor  would  re-appoint  Hon. 
Harry  Clarkson  Insurance  Commissioner  ; 
but  it  appears  that  all  hopes  have  been  frus- 
trated by  his  Excellency  appointing  one  O.  S. 
Welch  to  fill  that  office.  Mr.  Clarkson, 
as  most  of  our  readers  remember,  has  been 
the  Chief  Clerk  in  the  insurance  department 
for  four  years,  and  was  appointed  last  De- 
cember to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Hon. 
Ed.  Russell,  who  resigned  to  take  a  position 
as  an  officer  of  the  Kansas  Eire  Insurance 
Company.  Of  this  man  Welch  we  know 
nothing,  except  the  following,  from  the 
Kansas  State  Record  : 

"  Of  Mr.  Welch,  the  newly  appointed 
Superintendent,  but  little  more  need  be  said. 
He  has  resided  in  Topeka  for  some  ten  years, 
and  is  well  known  to  all  our  people.  He 
has  served  as  Mayor  of  the  city  several 
terms,  but  he  has  not  shown  himself  quali- 
fied for  any  responsible  official  position    He 
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is  regarded  as  a  third-rate  ward  politician — 
a  man  of  policy,  and  not  principles.  He 
had  no  such  political  standing  as  to  entitle 
him  to  the  position  for  *  services  rendered,' 
and  as  '  our  Governor '  makes  it  a  point, 
usually,  to  reward  those  who  have  been  act- 
ive in  advancing  his  interests,  and  none 
others,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  "Welch  must 
be  attributed  to  some  other  cause.  Mr. 
"Welch's  appointment  must  be  followed  by 
the  application  of  all  the  rotten  and  fraudu- 
lent insurance  companies  to  be  admitted  to 
do  business  in  Kansas  (companies  that 
would  have  kept  at  safe  distance  if  Mr. 
Clarkson  had  been  retained),  and  we  kindly 
suggest  to  Mr.  Welch  that,  if  any  compan- 
ies of  that  ilk  should  be  licensed  by  him, 
the  people  who  are  fleeced  by  them  will  not 
be  willing  to  excuse  his  act  on  the  ground  of 
ignorance.  This  paper  has  advocated  and 
believes  in  rigid  supervision  ;  but  that  kind 
of  supervision  which  knows  no  criterion  of 
solvency  but  fees  and  rewards  is  not  very 
desirable." 


-ffitna  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

For  nearly  three  score  years  this  noble 
institution  has  battled  with  the  fire  fiend, 
and  right  nobly  has  it  stood  the  contest. 
Having  had  its  surplus  repeatedly  devoured 
and  its  capital  nearly  absorbed  in  more  than 
one  conflagration,  yet  it  has  rapidly  recu- 
perated and  grown  stronger  than  ever  after 
each  disaster.  After  having  sunk  over  |5,- 
000,000  in  Chicago  and  Boston  in  1871  and 
72,  besides  the  millions  paid  since  that  date 
in  small  losses,  it  comes  to  the  front  again 
stronger  and  brighter  than  ever.  In  the 
statement  now  before  us  it  shows  cash  assets 
of  $6,588,071.45,  or  a  gain  of  over  $1,366,- 
000  during  last  year.  This  is  a  record 
which  stands  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  fire  underwriting  in  this  country,  and  one 
that  may  well  inspire  confidence  in  its  pa- 
trons, and  give  gratification  to  its  man- 
agers. The  assets  are  of  a  first  class  char- 
acter throughout,  and  produced  during  the 
year  an  interest  income  of  nearly  $336,000. 
The  liabilities  are  set  down  at  $245,116,  less 
re-insurance  reserve,  thus  showing  a  surplus 


of  several  million  dollars  as  to  the  policy- 
holders. 

The  income  for  1874  amounted  to  the  en- 
ormous sum  of  $4,803,802,  while  the  losses 
only  foot  up  $1,961,154.  This  is  a  larger 
income  than  that  of  any  other  fire  insurance 
company  in  the  world,  thus  demonstrating 
the  fact  of  the  old  Etna's  popularity  over 
that  of  any  other  company  and  the  confi- 
dence that  the  public  repose  in  its  soundness 
and  stability. 

Since  the  date  of  its  organization  in  1819, 
it  has  paid  losses  to  the  amount  of  $42,587,- 
905,  a  sum  equalled  by  but  very  few  compa- 
nies in  the  world,  and  exceeded  by  only  two, 
to  our  knowledge.  Among  its  cornpetitors 
it  stands  par  excellence,  and  in  giving  it  this 
position  we  but  do  justice  to  its  merits,  as 
the  above  facts  successfully  prove.  Its 
management  is  characterized  by  energy  and 
ability,  and  its  dealings  with  its  patrons  are 
of  that  liberal  and  prompt  character  which 
secures  it  success.  We  take  pleasure  in  re- 
commending it  to  our  patrons  as  a  first-class 
institution  in  which  to  insure,  and  the  gen- 
eral agent  for  this  Coast,  Mr.  Boardman,  as 
a  reliable  and  trustworthy  gentleman  to 
deal  with. 

Ne-w  England  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company. 


We  have  before  us  the  thirtj'-first  annual 
report  of  the  above  company,  showing  their 
condition  on  the  1st  of  January,  1875.  The 
New  England  Mutual  was  chartered  in 
1835,  commenced  business  in  1843,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  shown  a 
steady  and  healthy  growth,  conservative  in 
its  management,  dealing  honorably  with  its 
patrons,  and  to-day  it  can  be  safely  classed 
with  the  most  substantial  institutions  of  the 
country.  This  old  Boston  veteran  is  no 
longer  an  experiment,  but  a  success.  The 
income  for  1874  was  $3,267,536,  of  which 
$870,089  was  for  interest.  Death  claims 
paid,  $729,257,  or  $140,832  less  than  inter- 
est receipts.  The  total  expenditures  for 
1874,  including  death  losses,  matured  en- 
dowments, commissions  to  agents,  medical 
fees,  taxes,  printing,  advertising,  etc.,  was 
$1,793,415,  or  $1,474,120  less  than  the  re- 
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ceipts  for  the  year.  The  assets,  January  1st, 
1875,  amount  to  the  handsome  sum  of 
?13, 114,416.  This  showing  should  be  grati- 
fying to  its  many  patrons,  and  speaks  well 
for  the  managers.  The  company  is  now 
erecting  a  magnificent  building  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  and  think  they  will  be  able  to 
occupy  it  daring  the  coming  summer.  Mr. 
Everson,  the  general  agent  for  the  Coast, 
has  sent  the  company  a  good  business,  and 
his  agency  ranks  among  the  leading 
agencies  of  this  city. 


Action  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of 
Under  w^riters. 

We  give  below  some  resolutions  recently 
adopted  by  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Eire  Un- 
derwriters. But  before  giving  the  resolu- 
tions, let  us  hear  what  a  Boarder  and  a  non- 
Boarder  has  to  say  about  them,  and  we  will 
add  that  the  Western  Insurance  Review  says 
these  are  "two  active  insurance  men:" 

Non- Board  man:  "Everything  is  lovely 
and  the  aquatic  bird  hangs  high.  We  are 
getting  lots  of  risks,  which  formerly  went  to 
board  companies." 

Board  man:  "The  local  board  have  made 
— asses  of  themselves  in  passing  these  resolu- 
tions.    It  will  build  up  non-board  agencies. " 

St.  Louis  Board  of  \ 
EiRK  Undjbrwritkks.  /  ' 

St.  Louis,  February  7th,  1875. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis 
Board  of  Eire  Underwriters,  held  this  day, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  no  commission  or  other 
valuable  consideration,  present  or  promis- 
sory, shall  be  paid,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
any  person  or  firm  not  a  member  of  this 
Board,  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  Nor 
shall  any  order  for  insurance  in  any  com- 
pany be  received  from,  or  policy  be  deliver- 
ed to,  any  person  or  firm  not  a  member  of 
this  Board,  except  to  the  assured,  or  his 
salaried  employe,  who  must  be  wholly  dis- 
connected with  the  business  of  insurance  in 
any  capacity;  but 

This  resolution  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prevent  members  of  this  Board  from  ac- 
cepting business  from  St.  Louis  local,  insu- 


rance companies  with  payment  of  commis- 
sions, and  trom  established  real  estate  agen- 
cies on  buildings  only. 

Members  may  employ  assistants  on  salary 
or  on  commission  ;  said  solicitors  are  to  be 
first  registered  with  the  Secretary,  and  said 
solicitors  shall  be  held  to  be  in  the  exclusive 
employ  of  the  agency  or  company  register- 
ing same,  and  no  member  shall  do  business 
with  any  solicitor  or  broker  not  in  his  ex- 
clusive employ  ;  nor  shall  any  member  of 
this  Board  receive  any  business  from  the 
solicitor  or  broker  in  the  employ  of  the 
Board,  except  such  business  is  placed  in  the 
name  of  the  agency  by  whom  said  solicitor 
is  employed,  and  the  premium  collected  of 
such  agency. 

No  person  shall  be  considered  a  solicitor 
or  assistant  whose  business  is  not  exclusively 
that  of  fire  insurance. 

The  penalty  for  any  wilful  violation  of 
these  rules,  shallbe:  for  a  first  offence,  i|100  ; 
for  a  second  offence,  $200  ;  for  a  third  of- 
fence, $300  ;  for  a  fourth  offence,  $400  ; 
for  a  fifth  offence,  $500. 

Any  fine  imposed   to   be   paid  within  one 

month  of  date  of  conviction,  or   in   default 

of  such  pajment,  expulsion  from  the  Board. 

Attest :  C.  T.  Aubin,  Secretary. 

Promulgated  February  12,  1875. 


The  New  Surplus  Law. 


The  Insurance  Monitor  for  March  contains 
a  long  and  ably  written  article  on  what  is 
known  as  *'  Chapman's  Surplus  Law," 
which  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the 
New  York  companies.  Erom  the  Monitor's 
article  we  take  the  following  : 

The  law  is  permissive,  not  compulsory. 
A  company  may  adopt  it  or  not,  as  it 
pleases  ;  but,  having  adopted  it,  must  abide 
by  it;  there  is  no  provision  for  retreat.  It 
provides  for  the  equal  division  of  the  sur- 
plus funds  of  a  company,  and  of  its  current 
profits,  year  by  year  ;  one-half  to  be  called 
a  "guarantee,"  and  remain,  as  before,  for 
the  protection  of  current  claims  ;  the  other 
half  to  be  called  a  "special  reserve,"  which 
shall  be  "set  apart"  to  be  used  as  anew 
capital,  in  case  the  company  becomes  in- 
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volved  in  great  conflagrations,  when  this 
special  reserve  "and  an  amount  equal  to  the 
unearned  premiums"  constitute  a  new 
capital  and  assets  ;  claimants  dividing  pro 
rata  the  other  assets.  Until  these  two  funds 
equal  the  capital,  dividends  are  restricted  to 
seven  per  cent.,  instead  often,  as  before; 
but  they  may  be  declared  and  paid  upon  the 
capital  and  surplus  instead  of  capital  alone, 
as  before. 

These  are  the  essential  provisions  of  the 
law;  the  exemption  of  the  special  reserve 
and  full  reinsurance,  which  makes  preferred 
creditors  at  par  of  unturned  policies,  while 
pending  claims,  and  claims  created  by  the 
great  fire,  are  "forever  discharged"  at  as 
much  below  par  as  they  may  exceed  the 
other  assets.     For  example: 

A  company  has  capital $500,000 

Reinsurance  reserve 500,000 

It  has  accumulated  a  "guarantee" 250,000 

And  a  "special  reserve" 250,000 

Total  assets 81,500,000 

There  comes  a  great  fire,  like  Chicago, 
bringing  losses  "exceeding  the  amount  of 
the  capital  stock  and  of  the  guarantee  sur- 
plus fund,"— say  §1,000,000.  The  company 
is  known  to  have  gross  assets  fifty  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  its  losses,  but  the  exemptions  are: 

1.  The  special  reserve. $250,000 

2.  The  reinsurance  fund 500,000 

Total  exemptions 87^50,000 

Just  one-half  the  assets  are  sequestered; 
the  company  and  the  unburned  policy-hold- 
ers are  secure,  but  the  men  who  are  involved 
in  the  great  calamity  can  get  but  seventy- 
five  cents  on  the  dollar!  This  is  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  guarantee  surplus  has 
not  been  impaired  by  recent  losses.  If  the 
season  has  been  a  fiery  one  and  successive 
minor  losses  have  exhausted  the  "guaran- 
tee" just  as  the  great  conflagration  comes 
on,  the  men  involved  in  it  will  get  but  fifty 
cents  on  the  dollar,  while  the  unbur7ied  men, 
having  no  special  disaster  to  meet,  get  one 
hundred  cents,  and  the  special  reserve  goes 
sacredly  to  the  stockholders. 


— The  court  house  at  San  Jos6,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  §200,000,  is  insured  for  ?35,000. 
Economy,  this  is. 


St.  Louis  Life  Insurance  Company. 

"We  have  received  from  the  above-named 
company  a  beautiful  leaflet,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  the  annual  statement  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1874. 
The  assets,  on  the  1st  of  January,  foot  up 
§7,406,852,  with  a  liability  of  §6,373,367, 
leaving  a  surplus  as  to  policy-holders  of 
§1,033,485.  The  number  'of  new  policies 
issued  in  1874  was  7,900,  insuring  §16,634,- 
638.  Death  claims  paid,  §889,734.  This 
is  a  very  satisfactory  showing,  and,  under 
the  present  management,  with  a  large  paid 
up  capital  and  low  rates,  the  St.  Louis  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  leading  corpora- 
tions of  the  country.  It  has  just  passed 
through  a  long  and  rigid  examination,  and 
its  financial  strength  is  officially  attested  by 
the  most  exacting  of  State  Commissioners. 
Being  a  purely  stock  company,  there  is  no 
chance  for  any  dividend  delusions;  eveiy 
policy-holder  knows  just  what  his  insurance 
will  cost,  and  just  what  it  will  realize.  We 
hope  to  see  our  insurance  laws  so  amended 
or  repealed  that  the  St.  Louis,  with  many 
other  strong  companies,  may  find  their  way 
to  the  "Golden  Shores." 


Knickerbocker  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

The  22d  Annual  Statement  of  the  old 
Knickerbocker  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
New  York,  comes  before  the  public  and 
will  unquestionably  prove  gratifying  to  its 
many  policy-holders.  This  company  has, 
like  many  others  in  the  past  few  years,  beea 
the  object  of  a  class  of  wreckers  who  make 
it  their  business  to  try  the  "bleeding" 
process  that  they  might  come  in  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  "drippings,"  but  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  this  company  did  not  "  bleed," 
nor  » 'weaken, ' '  but  rather  gathered  strength, 
by  adding  to  its  corps  of  officers  and  agents 
a  better  class  of  workers. 

The  income  for  the  year  1874,  was  §2,370,- 
031,  and  its  assets,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1875,  were  §7,640,230.62,  of  which  §5,989,- 
487.76  is  invested  as  a  reserve  fund,  which, 
after  deducting  other  liabilities,  leaves  a  sur. 
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plus  of  11,408,042.86.  This  last  item  is  the 
rich  result  of  twelve  months'  labor,  and 
forcibly  illustrates  the  skill  and  vigor  of  the 
management.  Another  element  in  this  suc- 
cess is  the  economy  employed,  for  it  appears 
that  the  ratio  of  expense  to  total  income, 
including  taxes,  is  but  10.97,  or  much  less 
than  the  average  ratio  of  all  the  life  com- 
panies of  the  State. 


Kentucky  Fire  Insurance. 

"We  have  received  the  abstract  of  the  an- 
nual statements  of  the  fire  and  marine  in- 
surance companies  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
showing  their  condition  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1874,  as  prepared  by  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  that  State.  From  this 
statement  we  extract  the  following  items 
concerning  Kentucky  companies: 

Paid-up  Total  Admitted 

Clay  Fire  and  Marino 8200,000  '$;^43,2l)7 

Farmers  and  Drovers' 200,000  234,720 

Franklin 100,000  127,1-12 

German 100,000  177,994 

German  Security 100,000  122,896 

Kenton 150,000  238,873 

Louisville 100,000  152,058 

Louisville  Germania 100,000  131,954 

Merchants' 100,000  96,021 

Union 134,000  137,158 

Western 100,000  126,947 

Total 81,384,000  $1,889,636 

Surplus  as  re- 
_  Total        gards  policy- 
Liabilities,   holders. 

Clay  Fire  and  Marine 8343,267  8210,061 

Farmers  and  Drovers' 2^34,720  205,322 

Franklin 127,142  119,892 

German 177,994  155,994 

German  Security 122,896  116,573 

Kenton 238,873  158,487 

Louisville 152,058  135,872 

Louisville  Germania...,. 131,954  120,940 

Merchants' 104,904  91,717 

Union „      140,478  130,679 

Western 126,947  100,319 

Total 81,901,239       81,545,861 

Premiums  re-  Losses  paid 

ceived  during  during  the 

the  year.  year. 

_,      ^                                        Fire.  Fire. 

Clay  Fire  and  Marino $152,804  $143,322.95 

Farmers  and  Drovers' 45,752  3,920.57 

Franklin 7,015  1,218.18 

German 35,429  14,561.73 

German  Security 12,515  2,587.00 

Kenton 107,525  37,766.00 

Louisville 18.899  3,128.06 


Louisville  Germania 16,667  2,7S>9.46 

Merchants' 8,068  6,927.17 

Union 6,714  8.75 

Western 20,551  4,022.46 

Total 8432,046  8220,262.33 

Premiums  re-  Losses  paid 
ceived  during    during  tho 

the  year.  year. 

Marine.  Marine. 

Franklin $10,599  84,177 

Kenton 16,552  10,863 

Louisville 5,533  3,139 

Merchants' 5,449  4,924 

Union 5,387  1,370 

Total 843,522  824.475 


— We  have  before  us  an  abstract  of  state- 
ments of  Missouri  insurance  companies  other 
than  life,  and  condition,  December  31st,  1874, 
of  fire  and  fire-marine  companies  of  other 
States  and  countries  authorized  to  do  business 
in  the  State  of  Missouri,  as  prepared  by 
Insurance  Commissioner  Hon.  Frank  P. 
Blair.  From  this  abstract  statement  we 
take  the  following  items :  Fifteen  joint  stock 
fire  and  fire-marine  companies  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  shows: 

Capital  stock  paid  up -. 82,312,163 

Stock  notes 669,523 

Gross  assets  including  notes 4,301,352 

Surplus  over  capital  and  liabilities 479,177 

Risks  written  in  1874— Fire 11^,021,311 

Premiums  on  the  same 1,777,351 

Risks  written— Marino 36,336,511 

Premiums  on  same 302,290 

Total  risks  written 150,357,822 

Total  premiums  on  same 2,079,064 

Losses  incurred  in  1874 911,199 

Of  Missouri  business  of  120  companies  of 
other  States  and  foreign  countries  we  find: 

Premiums  received $1,873,182 

Losses  paid 930,548 

Losses  incurred .-. 907,576 

— The  annual  statement  of  the  Universal 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York,  for 
1874,  shows  :  Assets,  January  1st,  1875, 
$4,653,851,  with  a  total  liability  of  $3,946,- 
089  ;  leaving  a  surplus  of  §707,761.  The 
income  for  1874,  was  $5,105,439,  with  a  total 
expenditure  of  $1,680,367.  The  statement 
of  the  company  is  a  creditable  one,  and, 
with  the  low  rates  and  present  manag-ement, 
the  Universal  should  become  one  of  the 
companies  of  tho  country. 
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CHIPS. 

— Lizer  Rite  is  still  pounding  the  head  of 
John  Hancock's  Life  Insurance  Co. 

— The  expenditures  of  the  Maine  Insurance 
Department,  during  the  past  year,  exceeded 
the  receipts  $710. 

— There  are  1,600  licensed  dealers  in  inflam- 
mable oils  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  Four 
per  day  is  the  average  of  accidents  from  the 
use  of  kerosene  in  that  city. 
— Sir  Samuel  Bignold,  Secretary  of  the 
Norwich  Union  Life  Insurance  Company, 
of  Norwich,  England,  who  died  in  January 
last,  had  insurance  on  his  life  to  the  amount 
of  £50,000. 

— Sixty-four  New  York  companies  sustained 
losses  in  the  great  fire  at  Chicago  to  the- 
amount  of  $23,160,000.  Of  these,  twenty 
companies  failed,  having  sustained  losses  to 
the  amount  of  f  14, 500,000. 
— The  Grangers  of  the  United  States  con- 
template organizing  a  fire  insurance  com- 
pany in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  a  paid 
up  capital  of  $3,000,000,  to  be  taken  by 
members  of  the  order. 

— Firemens  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
New  Orleans,  is  the  style  of  a  new  insurance 
company  organizing  in  New  Orleans,  with 
a  capital  of  $300,000,  but  will  start  business 
as  soon  as  $100,000  is  subscribed. 
— The  Index  is  giving  a  sketch  of  Stephen 
English's  life  and  career,  including  his  ex- 
perience as  a  policeman  in  Belfast,  his  voy- 
age to  this  country,  and  why  he  changed 
his  name,  with  many  other  interesting  facts 
connected  with  his  past  life. 
— The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  which 
was  organized  a  few  months  since,  with  a 
capital  of  one  million  authorized,  half  a 
million  subscribed,  and  a  quarter  ofa  million 
paid  up,  has  been  closed  up  by  the  Sheriff, 
but  it  is  said  they  propose  to  pay  all  bills 
when  presented.  This  short-lived  "cat," 
in  their  flaming  advertisements,  said,  "this 
company  has  been  incorporated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  insurance  credit  of 
West  Virginia."     And  so  they  have. 


— The  Indiana  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill 
to  prevent  forfeiture  of  policies  of  insurance 
in  cases  where  premiums  have  been  paid  in 
part. 

— The  large  phoenix  which  will  surmount 
the  new  building  of  the  Phoenix  Insurance 
Company  at  Hartford,  is  six  feet  in  height, 
cast  from  zinc,  and  weighs  half  a  ton. 

— It  is  said  that  Governor  Allen,  of  Ohio, 
has  named  the  next  Commissioner  of  Insu- 
rance, and  that  he  is  a  lawyer  in  one  of  the 
interior  towns  of  Ohio,  who  knows  nothing 
of  the  business  of  insurance. 
— It  is  stated  that  the  grand  jury  of  San- 
bury,  Pa.,  has  found  two  true  bills  against 
Bergstresser,  of  the  Insurance  World,  Pitta- 
burg,  Pa.,  for  libeling  C.  A.  Reimensnyder, 
late  President  of  the  Sunbury  Fire. 

— The  German  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
of  Indianapolis,  has  commenced  suit  against 
the  former  treasurer,  Louis  Lang,  on  his 
bond  for  $20,000— he  having  failed  to  pay 
over  or  accouut  for  the  sum  of  $12,593.57 
held  in  his  official  capacity. 

— Mr.  S.  W.  Crofut,  for  some  time  past 
manager  of  the  Illinois  department  of  the 
Life  Association  of  America,  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  New  York  depart- 
ment of  that  corporation.  His  office  is  now 
at  92  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
— A  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Illinois  Le- 
gislature, entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate 
and  govern  burglary,  larceny  and  robbery 
insurance  companies."  It  authorized  nine, 
or  more,  persons  to  incorporate  themselves 
as  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
personal  property  against  loss  or  damage  by 
burglary,  larceny,  and  robbery. 
— A  fire  company  in  Maine  has  "  God  guide 
us!"  for  its  motto,  and  when  He  doesn't 
guide  it  to  the  hydrant  until  the  opposition 
engine  has  taken  the  water,  the  fervid  re- 
marks of  its  members,  and  the  merry  clat- 
ter of  spanners  and  monkey-wrenches  on 
helmets,  make  np  a  tout  ensemble  altogether 
without  parallel  since  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  or  the  fight  between  the  Monitor  and 
Merrimac. 
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— We  acknowledge  receipt  of  Vol.  7,  1874, 
of  the  Insurance  Times,  neatly  bound. 

— The  Equitable  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  Eliz- 
abeth, N.  J.,  has  "bai5ted"  and  leaves  no 
assets  to  meet  its  liabilities.    Such  is  life. 

— Mr.  C.  L.  Dimon,  one  of  the  Pho3nix 
and  Home's  specials,  is  making  a  little  tour 
through  Oregon,  looking  after  the  interests 
of  his  Agency. 

— Among  the  financial  corporations  of  Mil- 
waukee, is  the  Mutual  Hail  Insurance  Com- 
pany, which  paid  to  farmers  last  j-ear  §2,400 
in  compensation  for  damages  by  hail  sus- 
tained by  their  crops. 

— The  insurance  companies  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Rhode  Island 
are  circulating  petitions  for  signatures  to  be 
presented  to  their  respective  legislatures, 
asking  the  repeal  of  the  tax  of  three  per 
cent,  on  life  insurance  premiums.  In  none 
of  these  States  is  the  tax  less  than  two  per 
cent.,  and  in  most  of  them  it  is  three  per 
cent. 

— Through  the  'courtesy  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioner McGill,  of  Minnesota,  we  have 
before  us  an  abstract  of  fire  and  inland 
business  done  in  that  State  during  the  year 
1874,  which  shows  as  follows  : 

Risks  written S60,842,200 

Premiums  received 940,187 

Losses  paid 251,357 

Losses  incurred 247,712 

There  are  represented  in  Minnesota  in 
all  seventy- two  companies — one  Minnesota 
company,  sixty  companies  of  other  States, 
and  eleven  foreign  companies. 

— A  dispatch  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  of 
March  11,  says  that  the  Auditor,  in  the 
coming  insurance  report,  will  show  a  total 
of  premium  receipts  from  Illinois  business, 
of  all  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies, 
in  1874,  of  ^6,554,443.99.  Losses  included, 
same  time,  $4,423,897.69.  Estimated  ex- 
penses, 30  per  cent,  of  receipts— $1,966,333. - 
20.  Total  losses  and  expenses,  $6,390,230.- 
89.  Net  gain  over  1873,  $164,213.10,  or  a 
gain  of  about  ^J  per  cent.  Total  premium 
receipts  in  Illinois,  in  1874,  by  non-State 
fire  and  marine  insurance  companies,  $5,543, - 
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257.43.  Losses  incurred,  $3,954,560.1"  ; 
the  estimated  expenses  being  30  per  cent,  of 
receipts,  or  $1,662,977.23.  Total  expenses 
and  loss,  $5,617,537.40.  Loss  by  these  com- 
panies in  1874,  $74,279.97. 

— Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Sonnichsen's  In- 
surance Agency  will  move,  on  or  about  the 
15th  of  April,  to  the  handsome  and  com- 
modious offices  now  in  course  of  completion 
at  221  Sansome  Street. 

— During  the  month  of  February  the  num- 
ber of  fires  in  Boston  was  44,  of  which  only 
one  extended  to  buildings  adjoining  the  one 
in  which  it  originated.  The  losses  on  build- 
ings and  stocks  are  estimated  at  $47,562. 
Aggregate  insurance  on  buildings  and  stocks, 
256,250. 

— The  Legislature  of  Ohio  has  disgraced  it- 
self by  passing  a  co-operative  bill  legalizing 
co-operative  swindles  under  the  guise  of 
benevolent  institutions.  It  is  said  this  bill 
was  misrepresented  to  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  and  was  not  submitted  to  the 
Insurance  Committee,  but  by  sharp  practice 
was  pushed  through  by  a  Mr.  Martin,  a 
member  of  the  Insurance  Committee. 

— We  received  a  call,  during  the  past  week, 
from  Mr.  Hugh  Craig,  of  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  who  is  in  our  city  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  an  agency  for  the  New  Zea- 
land Insurance  Company,  of  Auckland. 
This  Company  has  been  in  operation  for  the 
last  sixteen  years,  and  has  a  paid-up  capital 
of  £200,000.  We  wish  Mr.  Craig  success 
in  his  new  field. 

— The  jury  empaneled  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  the  fire  in  Court  Street,  Boston,  on 
the  24th  of  December  last,  have  concluded 
their  labors,  and  in  their  verdict  say  "the 
fire  was  of  incendiary  origin,  set  by  some 
person  or  persons  employed  about  the  pre- 
mises to  the  jury  unknown;  and  the  jury 
further  say  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  issuing 
of  policies  of  insurance  for  a  much  larger 
amotint  than  the  real  value  of  the  goods  in- 
sured, and  without  examination,  as  shown 
in  this  case,  is  detrimental  to  the  public 
safety." 

The  above  is  a  plain  statement;  any  com- 
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ments  on  the  same  is  unnecessary.  The  in- 
surance fraternity  is  well  aware  that  this  is 
not  an  isolated  case  of  over  psurance. 

— Hcber  Smith,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  agencies  for  the  Life  As- 
sociation of  America. 

— The  Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
and  the  Northwestern,  of  Milwaukee,  were 
admitted  members  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Underwriters. 

— The  committee  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of 
Eire  Underwriters  have  secured  a  slight  re- 
duction in  rates  in  that  city,  and  are  now 
laboring,  as  we  understand,  to  secure  the 
New  York  rebate,  or  what  is  equivalent,  a 
reduction  of  premiums  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

— Messrs.  Potter,  Jacobs  &  Easton,  General 
Insurance  Agents,  No.  318  California  Street, 
have  appointed  the  following-named  gentle- 
men to  represent  their  agency  :  Messrs. 
Frost  and  Bush,  Woodland,  Cal.  ;  J.  Davis, 
Sacramento  ;  Charles  Grunsky,  Stockton  ; 
W.  T.  McLean  and  T.  Summerland,  Ma- 
rysville  ;  D.  E.  Bell,  Nevada  City,  and  D. 
B.  St.  John,  Grass  Valley. 
— The  Peoples'  Insurance  Company,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  have  established  an  agency 
in  this  city,  with  Messrs. Hutchinson,  Mann 
&  Smith  as  their  representatives.  The  cap- 
ital of  this  Companj',  paid  up  in  cash,  is 
$200,000.  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1875,  $402,300. 
Total  liabilities,  except  capital,  $161,000. 
This  Company  was  organized  in  1867.  The 
aggregate  income  for  1874  was  §319,365, 
with  a  total  expenditure  of  $291,676,  of 
which  $164,433  was  for  fire  losses. 

— Mr.  Heber  Smith,  former  Vice-President 
of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  has  concluded  a  contract  with 
the  Life  Association  of  America,  by  which 
he  is  to  assume  entire  management  of  the 
agency  department  of  this  company,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Bruce,  of  Chicago,  late  Supervising  Agent 
of  the  Globe  Mutual  Life,  of  New  York, 
has  also  perfected  an  arrangement  with  the 
Association,  which  gives  him  the  manage- 
ment of  the  central  department  of  the  com- 
pany,  embracing    Northern    Illinois,    In- 


diana, Ohio  and  Michigan ,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  all  of  which  indicates  that  the 
association  means  business. 

— Harrison  Prindle  has  been  appointed  a 
general  agent  for  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Companj'. 

— S.  Schreiber,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Trust 
Fund  Insurance  Association  and  General 
Insurance  Agencj'  of  this  City,  left  'Frisdo 
on  Wednesday,  March  17th,  on  the  overland 
train  for  Europe,  stopping  at  Chicago  and 
New  York.  Mr.  S.  takes  his  family,  and 
will  remain  abroad  six  or  eight  months.  We 
wish  them  a  pleasant  journey. 
— The  February  number  of  the  Observer, 
published  by  Bowen  &  Bros.,  Philadelphia, 
is  before  us,  and  contains  Tnuch  interesting 
matter.  The  publishers  announce  on  the 
cover  of  the  above  number  that  the  Observer 
will  be  found  in  future  on  file  at  all  the 
principal  hotels  and  reading  rooms  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

— Our  San  Francisco  Fire  Patrol,  we  are 
glad  to  know,  is  getting  things  shaped  for 
business.      The  committee    deserve    great 
credit  for  the  energy  displayed  in  pushing 
the  matter  to  a  hasty  completion.  They  have 
leased  for  a  term  of  five  years  the  two-story 
brick  building,  62x80  feet,  on  the  corner  of 
Stevenson   and  Ecker  Streets,  near  Market. 
A  better  location  could   hardly  have   been 
found,  as  the  headquarters  will  be  within  a 
few  feet  of  Market  Street,  and  not  far  fi-om 
the  entrance  to  the  principal  streets  on  which 
are  located  our  leading  hotels  and  business 
houses.     This  building  is  being  overhauled 
and   put  in    shape   as   rapidly  as  possible. 
The  wagons,  covers,  etc.,  have  been  ordered, 
and   will   probably  reach   here  by  the  15th 
instant  ;  three  horses  have  been  purchased, 
and  in  fact,  every  thing  has  been  done  that 
could  be  in  so  short  a  time,  and  we  hope  to 
see  things  in  working   order   by  the  20th  of 
April.     Had  the  Patrol  been   in  operation 
when  the  Alhambra  fire  occurred  a  few  days 
since,  we  have  no  kind  of  doubt  but  enough 
money  could  have   been   saved  to  the  insu- 
rance companies  to  have  paid  the  expenses 
of  the  department  for  three  or  four  months, 
at  least. 
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— It  is  said  the  Brooklyn  Union  is  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  that  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  is  a  creditor  of  that 
paper  to  the  tune  of  |40,000. 

It  is  also  stated  that  nearly  all  the  New 
York  ami  Albany  daily  papers  that  exert 
any  influence  has  been  mortgaged  to  life 
insurance  companies;  a  statement  which  we 
are  not  prepared  to  believe. 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Faneuil  Hall  Insurance  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton, held  on  the  9th  of  March,  there  was  a 
unanimous  vote  cast  to  increase  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Company  from  $200,000  to 
$400,000,  the  additional  sum  to  be  paid  up 
in  cash  immediately,  which  will  add  mate- 
rial strength  and  popularity  to  this  already 
well  known  Boston  Company.  The  assets, 
on  the  1st  of  March,  was  $371,500,  showing 
a  net  surplus  over  all  liabilities  of  $45,000. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun 
sends  to  that  paper  the  following  singular 
communication: 

"Sir  :  Will  Postmaster  General  Jewell, 
who,  I  believe,  is  anxious  for  reform,  require 
Mr.  J.  L.  French,  of  his  department,  to 
exhibit  to  him  a  list  of  the  mail  contractors 
whose  lives  he  has  insured  during  the  past 
four  years  ;  also,  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  commissions  paid  him  as  the  agent  of  the 
insurance  company,  and  a  list  of  the  in- 
creased or  new  service  contracts  awarded  the 
contractors  who  have  been  prudent  enough 
to  insure  tfieir  lives  with  Mr.  French  during 
that  time  ?  If  he  will  do  this  he  may  pos- 
sibly discover  some   curious  coincidences." 

— The  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Philadelphia  is  in  trouble.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  Insurance  Commissioner  Foster, 
are  making  a  personal  examination,  holding 
secret  counsel,  and  will  determine  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  wise  to  order  the  com- 
pany to  shut  up  shop  or  give  them  another 
show  to  recuperate.  The  National's  card 
occupies  one-half  page  in  each  of  the  "lead- 
ing" journals  devoted  to  insurance,  publish- 
ed East  of  the  mountains,  in  which  they 
say  "Capital  $500,000,"  when  in  fact  the 
capital  is  $150, 000.  This  Company  branched 
out  in  1872  and  1873  in  the  different  States 


with  a  corps  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
agents,  but  at  the  close  of  1874  they  had 
but  fifty;  all  of  which  does  not  speak  well 
for  the  managers.  They  either  branched 
out  too  rapidly  or  made  poor  selections  in 
the  agency  appointments,  or  perhaps  both. 

— St.  Louis  is  to  have  seven  new  steam  en- 
gines; and  the  issue  of  $100,000  of  bonds 
by  the  city,  for  fire  department  purposes, 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Legislature. 
The  engines  will  cost  about  $40,000.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  spend  $30,000  on  the  fire- 
alarm  telegraph,  which  is  sadly  in  need  of 
repair.  Some  of  the  old  wire  is  so  rotten  as 
to  be  very  unsafe.  It  will  be  replaced,  and 
100  new  boxes  put  up. 

— The  Life  Association  of  America  has, 
through  its  officers,  formally  invited  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  for  Missouri 
to  investigate  its  affairs,  in  order  to  disprove 
allegations  which  were  designed  to  damage 
its  standing.  It  seems  that,  to  satisfy  the 
whims  of  some  one  or  two  policy-holders, 
each  of  our  life  companies  must- undergo,  at 
a  large  expense  to  the  company,  an  examin- 
ation, and  we  would  ask,  where  and  when 
is  this  thing  to  end? 

— We  acknowledge  receipt  of  abstract  of 
Fire,  Marine  and  Inland  Insurance,  business 
transacted  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  during 
the  year  1874. 

The  Fire,  Marine  and  Inland  risks  written 
in  that  State  during  the  year  1874,  by  36 
companies  of  other  States,  wore  $24,606,639. 
Total  premiums  on  the  same,  $378,085;  total 
losses   incurred   during   the  year,  $201,450. 

Amount  of  risks  written  by  seven  foreign 
companies,  was  $9,180,732,  with  a  premium 
of  $131,969,  and  a  total  loss  of  $201,450. 

Eisks   written   by   Tennessee  companies, 

;   premiums,  $434,893;  total   loss, 

$157,327,  making  a  grand  total  risk  written 
by  foreign  and  companies  of  other  States, 
$33,787,371,  with  a  total  premium  received 
by  all  companies,  $944,948,  with  a  total  loss 
of  all  companies,  $445,378,  showing  per  cen- 
tage  of  losses  incurred  to  premiums  received. 
Companies  of  other  States  and  foreign  com- 
panies, 56;  home  companies,  36. 
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"^We  note  among  the  calls  at  this  office 
during  the  past  week  or  two,  that  of  Alfred 
Perry,  Esq.,  Manager  Royal  Canadian  In- 
surance Company  of  Montreal,  Canada. 
Mr.  P.  is  a  genial  gentleman,  and  a  man  of 
great  executive  ability,  and  is  classed  in 
Montreal  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
Dominion.  He  represented  the  Canadian 
Government  in  the  exhibition  at  Paris  in 
1855.  His  connection  with  the  Royal  In- 
surance Company  for  many  years  won  him 
a  reputation  throughout  Canada,  and  his 
association  with  the  late  E.  H.  Parsons  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph  gave  him  a  prominent 
place  among  Canadian  journalists.  The 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Canadian  In- 
surance "  Company  is  largely  due  to  his 
energy,  ability,  and  superior  knowledge  of 
insurance  matters. 

— The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  of 
Hartford  insurance  stocks: 

FIBE  INSURANCE. 

Bid.  Asked.  Sales. 

.ffitna '200       202        

Hartford 193       200        

Phoenix 194       200        

JSational 136       UiY^     

Orient 124        

Connecticut  Fire Ill       112>^     

Atlas 97       100        

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

iEtna  Life 490        

Travelers  (Accident) 166       175        

Hartford  Accident  Ins.  Co 101        

Hartford  Life  and  Annuity 68        72        

Continental 100        

Connecticut  General 92         94        


-^A  slight  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
officers  of  the  Traders  of  Chicago,  and  the 
tax  collector  of  that  city,  resulted  in  the 
levying  on  the  office  furniture  of  the  Com- 
pany. Not  that  the  office  had  not  the  green- 
backs ;  but  principle,  you  know.  Judge 
Blodget,  of  the  United  States  Court,  was  ap- 
pealed to,  who  decided  that  the  Company 
should  retain  the  chairs.  Much  sympathy 
seems  to  have  been  evoked.  Among  other 
sympathizers  was  an  Iowa  man,  who  tend- 
ers his  good  offices  in  the  following  words  : 
"You  may  draw  on  me  for  two  wooden- 
bottom  chairs,  one  red  whitcwood  chair,  one 
camp  chair,  and  one  three-legged  milking 
stool.     I  am  confident  that  the  Traders'  can 


stand,  but  am  willing  to  give  her  such  addi- 
tional bottom  as  I  can  afford." — Western 
Insurance  Review. 

— "We  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  Insurance 
and  Real  Estate  JournaVs  "Life  Chart"  for 
the  year  ending  December  31st,  1874,  as 
compiled  by  T.  &  J.  Slator,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  items,  which  show 
the  condition  of  twenty-one  New  York  com- 
panies and  twenty-six  companies  of  other 
States  doing  business  in  New  York.  We 
give  the  grand  totals  as  follows  : 

Total  number  of  policies    in   force 

Jan.  1,  1871 777,527 

Number  of  policies  issued  in  1S74 147,536 

Total  amount  of  risk  January,  1874..  $1,952,320,926 

Gross  amount  insured  in  1874 329,094,367 

Premiums  received  in  1S74 86,881,426 

Total  income  in  1874 113,703,344 

Death  claims  paid  in  1874 23,750,629 

Endowments  and  annuities  paid  in 

1874 1,195,521 

Dividends  paid  policy-holders 18,912,762 

Expenses  of  management 13,690,497 

Total  assets,  Jan.  1st,  1875 381,210,918 

Total  liabilities,  except  capital 322,969,661 

Net    surplus     as     regards    policy- 
holders           58,279,302 

iZaiios— Total  average  : 
Expenses  of  management  to  income  20.19  per  cent. 

Death  claims  to  amount  of  risk 1.11       " 

Total  assets  to  total  liabilities 147  " 

— On  the  23rd  of  March  a  fire  occurred  at 
the  Alhambra  Theatre  building  in  this  city, 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  a  beer  saloon 
on  the  first  floor,  which  caused  a  loss  to  the 
insurance  companies  of  §18,660.  On  stock 
of  umbrellas,  parasols  and  silks,  etc.,  there 
was  a  loss  of  $13,500,  in  the  following  com- 
panies : 

^tna,  Hartford $3,000 

Hamburg-Bremen 2,500 

Northern 2,500 

Franklin,  St.  Louis 2,000 

Girard,  Philadelphia 1,500 

California,  San  Francisco 1,000 

St.  Paul,  St.  Paul 1,000 

The  loss  on  the  Alhambra  Building  was 

?4,216,  in  the  following  companies  : 

Home  Mutual,  San  Francisco $1,808 

Commercial,        do.        do 602 

California,  do.        do 602 

Transatlantic 602 

Globe,  Chicago 602 

The  State  Investment  lost  ?272  on  stock  of 

shoes,  and  §675  on  furniture  up-stairs.     The 

total  damage  to  the  umbrella  and  silk  stock 

was  about  §18,000. 
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— The  Royal  Canadian  Insurance  Company, 
of  Montreal,  Canada,  has  signified  its  wil- 
lingness to  battle  with  the  fire  fiend  on  this 
Coast  by  the  appointment  of  the  well  known 
insurance  firm  of  Messrs.  Hamilton  and 
Sonnichsen  to  represent  them.  This  com- 
pany comes  to  our  Coast  well  recommended, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  success  here, 
their  first  step  being  the  appointment  of  en- 
terprising and  reliable  men.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  energetic  special,  W.  J.  Calli- 
ghan.  Esq,,  this  agency  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
classed  the  leading  agency  of  San  Francisco. 

— We  condense  the  following  from  the  San 

Francisco  Fire  Marshal's  report  for  the 
month  of  March. 

1875.  1874. 

Actual  fires, 19  20 

Buildings  burned 12  16 

Estimated  loss, $26,140  610,359 

Insurance, 72,833  53,050 

Largest  loss  at  one  fire, 22,905  3,020 

There  were  three  persons  arrested  in 
March  for  Arson ;  their  cases  now  pending. 

— We  acknowledge  receipt  of  Table  No.  1 
of  the  Kansas  Insurance  Report  for  1874, 
showing  the  Fire  and  Marine  business  done 
in  that  State  during  1874,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  totals  of  the  business 
done  by  44  companies  of  other  States  and 
countries  and  one  Kansas  company: 

Risks  written $21,890,198 

Premiums  received 827,5(36 

Losses  incurred 214,687 

Total  losses  paid  in  1874 243,434 

Percentage  of  losses  paid  to  premiums 

received 74,084 

There  is  nothing  very  encouraging  in  the 
above  figures,  except  that  the  companies  use 
the  figures  as  an  advertisement,  and  say  "we 
paid  all  losses  in  full  without  adjustment." 

— The  following  are  the  quotations  of  San 
Francisco  Insurance  Stocks  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1875: 

„  ...  .  Bid.  Ask'd. 
California HO       112 

Commercial 125  130 

Firemans  Fund 110  115 

Home  Mutual 100 

State  Investment 120  125 

Union ,,.119  121 


MINING    AND 
FIN  A  NCE. 

Mining  Shares  in  the  United 
States. 

The  name  of  Americaa  mining  is  not  at 
present  very  attractive  to  English  ears.  It 
may  be  said  to  stink  in  our  nostrils.  We 
have  had  such  ill  luck  that  there  are  few 
persons  who  have  not,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, sufi^ered  loss  by  connection  with 
Transatlantic  mines.  Our  neighbors,  the 
canny  Scotch,  have  even  been  taken  in  ; 
and  the  wail  of  lamentation  comes  from  be- 
yond the  Tweed  over  the  sums  which  have 
been  sunk  in  the  far  away  West.  Whilst 
we  are  thus  regretting  the  past,  and  form- 
ing plans  for  our  guidance  in  the  future, 
the  American  papers  announce  that  mining 
enterprise  there  is  taking  such  gigantic  pro- 
portions as  to  dwindle  into  insignificance  by 
comparison  those  which  are  pointed  at 
here  regretfully,  though  also,  perhaps,  a 
little  boastfully.  It  may  be  that  the  thing 
is  being  carried  there  too  far,  but  those  on  the 
spot  ought  to  know  the  value  of  the  property 
they  are  investing  in, and  may  be  generally 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  That  which 
really  results  from  the  fact  of  such  being 
the  case,  is  the  conviction  that  though  our 
ventures  have  not  proved  as  successful  as 
might  have  been  anticipated  or  wished, 
there  may  be  other  causes  for  the  misadven- 
ture than  the  badness  of  American  mines. 
The  truth  is,  that  such  valuable  lodes  as  the 
Comstock,  and  many  others  which  have  at- 
tained to  celebrity  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
Western  States,  have  nowhere  else  been 
found  ;  and  that  the  mountain  ranges,  which 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  American 
continent,  are  among  the  most  highly  min- 
eralized regions  of  the  world.  We  have 
even  now  accounts  of  wonderful  discoveries 
in  Massachusetts,  where  it  is  reported  that, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Newburj'port,  silver 
and  copper  ores  of  extraordinary  richness 
and  extent  have  been  found.  Over  the  value 
of  these  discoveries  there  would  appear  tc 
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hang  certain  doubts,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  experts,  though  it  is  acknowledged  that  a 
true  fissure  vein  exists.  The  local  papers, 
however,  are  in  esctacies  at  the  prospects 
thus  opened  up ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find, 
that  in  their  expressions  of  satisfaction  and 
praise,  they  prove  themselves  no  inapt 
scholars  of  the  mother  country.  Already, 
from  all  accounts,  money  is  flowing  freely 
into  the  coffers  of  the  lucky  promoters. 
This  places  one  point  beyond  question, 
namely,  that  in  the  United  States  the  requi- 
site funds  for  such  undertakings  can  be  found, 
if  the  affair  be  thought  likely  to  make  good 
returns  ;  whilst  the  enormous  sums  which 
are  subscribed  in  the  West,  and  particularly 
in  California,  for  mining  purposes,  shows 
the  confidence  felt  there  in  the  mining  prop- 
erties of  the  country.  Whether  such  con- 
fidence is  always  well  founded  is  beyond  the 
question,  and  as  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Pre55,  of  San  Francisco,  says,  "  It  may  be 
all  very  well  to  divide  up  such  mines  as  the 
California,  Consolidated  Virginia,  &c., 
which  are  supposed  to  contain  countless 
millions  and  the  shares  of  which  are  held  at 
such  enormous  prices  in  consequence  ;  but 
there  is  very  little  real  benefit  in  doing  the 
same  thing  with  dozens  of  other  mines, 
which  are  only  kept  running  by  the  expecta- 
tion of  striking  ore. "  This  reasoning  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  correct  and  proper,  but  it 
shows  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  rights  of 
financiers,  et  hoc  genus  ojnne,  which  gain  by 
the  transaction.  It  is,  therefore,  pleasing 
to  notice  that  these  gentlemen  must  be  now 
reaping  a  good  harvest,  as  we  learn  from  the 
paper  quoted  that  most  new  mining  compa- 
nies have  been  incorporated  with  capitals 
varying  from  five  to  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars, or  from  two  to  three  millions  sterling, 
and  that  the  favorite  figure  is  $10,000,000, 
or  2,000,000  sterling.  Such  handsome 
investments  must  cause  money  to  cir- 
culate, and  it  is  hard  if  some  does  not 
stick  to  the  fingers  of  those  who  have 
the  handling  of  it.  Up  till  the  present 
time  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  thought 
that  sums  of  so  great  a  magnitude  were  only 
dealt  in  by  English  capitalists.  A  new 
light  is  thrown  on  us  by   the   accounts   re- 


ceived from  the  United  States,  which  shows 
that  large  amounts  are  as  dazzling  to  inves- 
tors there  as  they  used  to  be  to  our  home- 
made article. 

A  great  feature  in  the  new  system  which 
has  been  introduced,  is  that  the  size  and 
value  of  the  property  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  number  of  shares  and  amount  of 
capital.  There  is  thus  a  new  feature  added 
to  enterprise  generally,  and  one  well  worthy 
of  imitation  in  other  undertakings  besides 
mining.  We  have  tried,  it  is  true,  and 
successfully,  somewhat  similar  devices  on  a 
small  scale  ;  but  the  magnificence  of  that 
on  which  it  is  being  inaugurated  in  America, 
and  the  boldness  which  characterizes  the 
manipulation,  entitle  the  Great  Kepublic  to 
the  merit  of  having  virtually  introduced  a 
novelty  in  financial  operations.  It  is  well 
always  to  bear  in  mind  in  cases  of  this 
description  that  the  future  must  be  left  to 
take  care  of  itself,  and  that  it  is  only  with 
the  present  we  have  to  deal.  Success  from 
a  mouied  point  of  view  depends  in  no  small 
measure  on  adhering  to  this  principle,  and 
neither  looking  backward  nor  forward.  The 
first,  indeed,  may  sometimes  prove  un- 
pleasant, whilst  the  latter  is  apt  to  destroy 
the  necessary  courage.  Take,  for  example, 
a  couple  of  well-known  mines,  about  which 
the  paper  quoted  from  above  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  figures:  "When  we  come 
to  think  of  mines  with  a  capital  stock  of 
§54,000,000,  divided  into  540,000  shares,  as 
will  be  the  case  with  the  California  and  Con- 
solidated Virginia  in  a  few  weeks,  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  base  any  calculations  about  the  real 
value  of  a  share,  even  if  the  ground  were  all 
pure  silver.  California,  with  600  feet,  will 
have  a  capital  stock  of  §54,000,000,  divided 
into  540,000  shares.  This  is  900  shares  to  a 
foot,  making  each  share  cover  a  piece  of 
ground  one  seventy-fifth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Thus,  a  man  owning  one  share  owns  one 
seventy-fifth  of  an  inch  of  the  mine,  and  he 
would  have  to  own  75  shares  to  own  an  inch 
out  of  600  feet.  With  paper  of  ordinary 
thickness,  and  each  share  on  a  sepai'ate  cer- 
tificate, if  he  set  his  75  shares  up  on  edge,  it 
would  cover  all  he  owned.  If  these  shares 
sell   at  only  §5  or  §10  each,  the  mine  will 
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have  to  be  nearly  pure  silver  to  pay  any 
respectable  dividend  on  the  capital  stock  for 
a  year.  In  Consolidated  Virginia  the  buyer 
will  own  a  little  more  ground  in  proportion 
to  the  share.  It  will  have  thp  same  number 
of  shares,  and,  with  710  feet,  will  have  about 
760  shares  to  the  foot,  so  that  each  sliare 
will  represent  an  ownership  of  about  one 
sixty- third  of  an  inch  in  the  whole  mine." 
In  the  foregoing  calculations  we  have  a  clear 
evidence  of  a  certain  narrow-mindedness 
which  will  not  allow  the  speculations  to  be 
iQoked  at  from  a  totally  unprejudiced  stand- 
point. Had  those  who  propose  creating  the 
new  shares  permitted  .themselves  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  such  considerations,  they  would 
never  have  broached  the  scheme,  and  a  host 
of  speculators,  honest  men,  who  only  desire 
to  earn  a  few  dollars,  have  been  deprived  of 
a  fair  field  for  enterprise.  To  enter  on  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  returns  likely  to  be  made, 
is  to  check  enterprise  in  the  bud,  for,  as  is 
well  remarked  in  the  commencement  of  the 
article  fi'om  which  we  have  given  some  por- 
tions— "Where  all  this  business  will  end 
cannot  be  seen,  as  there  is  practically  no 
limit  to  the  amount  the  capital  stock  may 
be  increased  on  paper."  Here  we  have  ex- 
actly the  most  promising  part  of  the  whole 
movement,  as  such  an  unlimited  power  of 
increase  will  naturally  give  grand  scope  to 
future  operations.  It  may  happen  that  the 
shares  will  ultimately  fall  to  a  very  low 
value,  but,  as  before  stated,  that  ought 
never  to  be  for  a  moment  considered.  The 
creation  of  the  shares  is  the  chief  object  of 
interest.  If  it  be  successfully  carried  out, 
all  will  be  well.  The  printing  and  issuing 
of  them  need  not  cost  much,  and  the  price 
thfey  fetch' is  naturally  almost  all  clear  profit. 
Under  the  circumstances, it  maybe  doubted 
whether  there  ought  to  be  any  necessity  for 
a  mine  at  all,  although,  as  th.ey  already  ex- 
ist, it  is,  perhaps,  better  that  they  should  be 
utilized.  In  after  times  they  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  or,  at  any  rate,  onlj'  such  used 
as  have  no  market  value,  and  consequently 
cost  nothing.  In  this  connection,  it  may 
be  well  to  rernark  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  mining,  as,  indeed,  there  are  of  most  de- 
scriptions of  business — the  real,  and  the 
purely  speculative. 


Mining  proper,  such  as  is  carried  on  with 
immense  profits  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  is  an  industrial  occupation.  Mining 
on  paper  is  a  financial  operation.  The  two 
are  sometimes  combined.  When  this  is  the 
case,  neither  pays  as  well  as  when  they  are 
treated  separately.  With  the  first  we  have 
at  present  nothing  to  do,  as  it  is  not  the 
actual  working  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
but  the  shares  representing  the  capital 
applied,  or  supposed  to  be  applied,  to 
this  purpose  of  which  we  are  treating. 
ISlow,  every  man  has  a  right  to  sell  his  prop- 
erty at  as  high  a  price  as  he  can  get.  This 
is  a  proposition  generally  acknowledged. 
It  is  also  usually  understood  that  no  vendor 
will  depreciate  his  wares.  These  points  con- 
ceded, why  find  fault  with  those  who  do 
their  utmost  to  drive  profitable  bargains  ? 
They  have  a  right  to  do  so;  and  if  in  the 
exercise  of  this  they  give  a  little  rein  to  their 
imagination,  they  can  scarcely  be  blamed. 
They  ought,  indeed,  rather  to  be  praised  for 
their  ingenuity.  There  are,  it  is  true,  wrong- 
headed  persons  who  will  not  see  things  in 
their  proper  light,  and  if  they  lose,  object 
to  putting  up  quietly  with  their  loss,  instead 
of  feeling  satisfied  with  the  good  they  have 
unintentionally  done  by  circulating  money. 
In  the  case  of  such  people -it  is  impossible  to 
appeal  to  their  better  feelings,  though  if  they 
were  wise  in  their  generation  they  would 
set  about  seeing  how  they  could  extract  the 
money  from  other  persons'  pockets  and 
profit  by  their  past  experience.  It  used  to 
be  the  case  that  Americans,  when  about  to 
do  a  smart  thing  in  mining,  came  over  to 
this  country  in  order  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
All  this  appears  to  be  changed  now,  and  it 
is  among  their  own  proper  countrymen 
that  they  are  about  to  work  out  their 
schemes.  There  will  be  considerable  ad- 
vantages gained  by  the  change,  as  there 
need  be  no  foreign  middlemen  who  must 
make  large  gains.  It  may  also  happen  that 
some  of  the  shares  thus  created  for  home 
consumption  will  find  their  way  to  our 
markets,  and  this  will  be  something  to  score 
up  to  American  'cuteness.  Turning  to  the 
list  of  mines  now  to  be  operated  upon,  we 
find  that,  ''taking  the  Comstock  mines,  for 
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instance,  which  are  listed  on  the  board  : 
Best  and  Belcher,  with  542  feet  in  the  mine, 
is  divided  into  100,800  shares  ;  Belcher, 
■with  1,040  feet,  has  104,000  shares  ;  Bullion, 
with  943  feet,  has  100,000  shares;  Cali- 
fornia, with  600  feet,  has  108,000  shares; 
Cosmopolitan,  with  1,000  feet,  has  100,000; 
Consolidated  Virginia,  with  710  feet,  has 
108,000;  Crown  Point,  with  600  feet,  has 
100,000;  Dayton,  with  1,600  feet,  has  100,- 
000;  Imperial,  with  only  180  feet,  has  100,- 
000;  Kossuth,  with  2,800  feet,  has  108,000; 
Leviathan,  with  2.000  feet,  has  100,000; 
Mexican,  with  600  feet,  has  100,800;  Ophir, 
with  675  feet,  has  100,800;  Silver  Central 
Cons.,  with  1,500  feet,  has  110,000;  Sierra 
Nevada,  with  2,640  feet,  has  100,000;  Whit- 
man, with  1,800  feet,  has  100,000.  These 
are  the  principal  ones  called  on  the  Board 
which  have  more  than  50,000  or  60,000 
shares.  It  will  of  course  be  noticed  that  the 
size  of  the  mine  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
number  of  shares,  and  that  the  number  of 
shares  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  mine."  There  are  thus  plenty  of  shares 
to  dispose  of,  and  no  one  who  has  a  little 
spare  cash  need  go  without  having  a  few,  if 
only  for  respectability's  sake.  It  is  much  to 
be  desired,  in  the  interests  of  many  of  our 
home  mines,  that  the  Western  American 
system  should  be  introduced  as  speedily  as 
possible  into  this  country;  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  de- 
sire to  put  this  idea  into  execution,  we  give 
a  further  quotation,  while  by  no  means  in- 
dorsing the  views  it  contains  :  "But  unfor- 
tunately the  shares  bear  a  proportion  to  the 
capital  stock,  of  course,  and  how  numbers  of 
mines  which  have  never  paid  a  dividend  on 
30,000  and  40,000  shares  can  ever  pay  a 
respectable  one  on  a  100,000  or  200,000 
shares  we  do  not  see."  We  would  remark, 
that  it  is  not  required  they,  or  any  other 
person,  should  see,  and  the  point  is  entirely 
beyond  the  question. — Mining  World, 


[The  above  needs  no  comment,  and  we 
suggest  that,  if  the  World  can  furnish  us 
with  a  few  more  "European  capitalists" 
we  can  furnish  them  with  stocks  that  will 
"stink  in  their  nostrils."] 


Statistics  of  Silver  and  Gold 
Production. 

(As  compiled  by  the  Mining  Review  of  Colorado.) 


The  following  table  gives  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metal  mines  of  the 
Western  United  States,  from  the  date  of 
their  discovery  in  1848  up  to  the  close  of 
1874,  a  period  of  26  years.  It  is  a  batch  of 
figures  worth  while  preserving.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  good  authorities  that  not  over 
§500,000,000  of  foreign  and  home  capital 
have  been  invested  in  gold  and  silver  mining 
stock  in  the  United  States.  Even  if  this 
figure  be  considerably  below  the  truth, 
the  results  are  a  very  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  the  statement  so  often  made 
by  unbelievers,  that  every  dollar  mined  cost 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  to  the  producer  . 

The  result  of  the  quarter  century  for  the 
West  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 
In  1848  the  Trans-Missouri  portion  of  the 
United  States  was  an  unexplored  and  un- 
known waste.  In  that  year  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  California,  and  the  rush  began. 
For  ten  years  that  wonderful  State  poured 
out  over  §40,000,000  of  gold  annually,  and 
then  prospectors  began  to  travel  over  the 
great  Sierra  Nevada  range^to  the  eastward, 
and  look  for  new  fields  of  labor.  At  the 
same  time  hardy  pioneers  were  camping  at 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colo- 
rado, and  had  found  the  glittering  metal 
there.  The  eastern  and  western  limits  of 
the  great  mineral  belt  being  thus  well  de- 
fined, the  two  parties  of  workers  gradually 
approached  each  other  year  by  year,  until 
1808,  when  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific 
railroads  met  at  Promontory,  Utah,  the  last 
of  the  sisterhood  of  Territories,  was  found 
among  the  richest  of  them  all.  To-day,  the 
West  is  producing  over  §200,000  in  bullion 
every  day  in  the  year;  2,400  mills  and  re- 
duction works  are  crushing  and  smelting 
the  ores  as  they  come  up  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  ;  480  coal  mines  are  in  vigorous 
operation  ;  §1,000,000  worth  of  quicksilver 
is  produced  annually  ;  §6,000,000  worth  of 
copper,  and  §2,500,000  worth  of  lead. 


Statististics  of  Silver  and  Gold  Production. 
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— The  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  lit  of  March,  was  as  follows  : 

Principal $2,242,689,431 

Accrued  interest  on  same 2<j,42t),739 

Total $2,2(39,116,170 

The  amount  is  only  §113,000  less  than  it  was 
on  the  1st  of  February,  and  yet  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  reports  a  reduction  of 
§6,680,200  during  the  month.  This  is  the 
result  of  accumulations  in  the  treasury. 
The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of 
each  month  is  given  as  follows  : 

February.  March. 

Coin $69,465,085  $75,620,083 

Currency 10,343,051  10,319,098 

Special  deposit 45,405,000  45,8.55,000 

Totals $125,213,136  $131,800,181 

The  amount  credited  to  special  deposit  is 
owned  by  private  individuals  who  have  the 
Government  certificates  therefor.  A  portion 
of  the  coin  balance  also  belongs  to  private 
capitalists,  who  on  the  1st  instant  held  ^22- 
269,400  Government  coin  certificates  as  se- 
curity for  the  amount  they  had  loaned  to 
the  Treasurer,  against  $24,655,300  on  the 
1st  February.  Deducting  these  sums  from 
the  total,  the  amount  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  reduced  to  $63,675,800,  against  $55,- 
152,800  a  month  ago.  The  Treasurer  has 
sold  no  Gold  coin  this  year  and  is  disposed 
to  further  accumulate.  The  interest  on  the 
Ten-forties  has  been  payable  since  the  1st 
instant.  There  will  be  no  further  demands 
of  this  kind  until  the  1st  of  May,  when  the 
ofthese  bonds  outstanding.  There  is  a  pros- 
pect that  the  coin  balance   in   the  treasury 


semi-annual  interest  on  the  5-20'3  of  1862 
will  be  paid.  There  is  about  $270,000,000 
will  be  largely  increased  in  the  next  90  days. 
The  law  converting  the  Prussian  Bank 
into  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  will  go 
into  effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1876.  Al- 
ready the  minor  financial  institutions  of 
Germany  are  shaping  their  business  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The 
new  arrangements  of  the  German  Mint  pro- 
vide for  the  coinage  of  118,025,000  marks 
during  the  year  1875  as  follows  :  In  Gold, 
50,000,000  ;  in  Silver,  66,000,000  ;  in  Keckel, 
1,625,000  ;  in  Copper,  400,000.  The  50,- 
000,000  marks  in  Gold  amount  to  £2,500,- 
000,  which  is  about  half  the  sum  coined  in 
1874.  Of  the  Silver  coinage  ,400,000,000 
marks  will  be  in  5  mark  pieces,  and  22,000,- 
000  in  1  mark  pieces.  Maurice  Block  has 
recently  contributed  an  article  on  the  Bank 
Note  Circulation  of  Germany,  in  which  he 
states  *'  that  out  of  about  $53,000,000  in 
thaler  currency  now  issued,  the  sum  of  ^£21-, 
000  consists  of  notes  for  a  less  value  than 
100  marks  each,  which  is  fixed  by  the  new 
bank  law  as  the  smallest  denomination  of 
the  future  notes  of  the  empire.  There  are 
also  in  circulation  1,500,000  notes  in  mark 
currency,  of  which  £75,000,000  are  in  notes 
under  100  marks  ;  and  £8,800  in  florin  cur- 
rency, of  which  £5,400,000  are  in  notes  of 
less  value  than  100  marks.  Altogether  the 
Dotes  of  less  than  100  marks,  which  must  be 
called  in  when  the  new  law  comes  into  op- 
eration, amount  to  between  £26,000,000 and 
£27,000,000.  Allowing  that  a  considerable 
part  may  be  replaced  by  notes  of  the  larger 
denominations,  there  must  be  another  con- 
siderable part  which  will  have  to  be  replaced 
by  coin,  though  how  much  can  only  be 
shown  by  experiment  when  the  law  comes 
into  effect." 
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New  York  Life  Report. 

We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  Sixteenth 
Annual  Keport,  Life  and  Casualty,  of  the 
New  York  Insurance  Department  for  1874. 

We  only  wish  we  had  room  for  the  full 
text  of  this  very  able  document,  as  it  is 
worthy  the  careful  perusal  of  all  Life  men, 
officers  and  agents.  We  will,  therefore,  ex- 
tract in  a  condensed  form  that  portion  which 
in  our  judgment  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
managers  of  life  offices,  and  for  further  in- 
formation refer  our  readers  to  the  report  it- 
self. Upon  the  subject  of  management,  it 
Bays,  among  other  things,  as  follows  : 

"  There  is  evidence  of  greater  economy  in 
management,  of  more  care  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  medical  departments,  of  efibrts  to 
weed  out  bad  risks  already  taken,  of  more 
constant  and  critical  supervision  over  the 
action  of  distant  subordinates,  and  of  great- 
er harmony  of  action  among  companies,  all 
of  which  augurs  well  for  the  future.  They 
who  were  earliest  to  enter  upon  this  path, 
have  already  begun  to  find  their  advantage 
in  it.  And,  whenever  this  unfortunate  era 
o.f  amalgamations  and  receiverships  shall 
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be  closed,  the  debris  of  wrecked  organiza- 
tions cleared  away,  the  business  relieved  of 
entanglements  and  disrobed  of  technicali- 
ties, the  people  educated  to  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  true  objects  of  Life 
Insurance,  its  real  purpose  and  its  legitimate 
field,  public  confidence  will  be  restored, 
those  companies  that  remain  will  be  the 
better  appreciated,  and  prosperity  will  again 
be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception." 

Of  the  business  of  1874,  and  the  present 
standing  of  our  Life  Companies,  Mr.  Chap- 
man makes  the  following  encouraging  re- 
marks : 

"  Table  No.  1,  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years,  gives  encouragement.  It  is  true  that 
the  number  of  companies  in  active  business 
is  less  than  the  year  before,  that  fewer  pol- 
icies were  issued,  and  that  the  total  amount 
of  insurance  has  diminished ;  but  assets 
have  grown  relatively  much  faster  than  lia- 
bilities, and  tlae  consequent  increase  of  'sur- 
plus as  regards  policy-holders,'  is  especially 
noteworthy  and  re-assuring.  This  indicates, 
that  the  companies  now  doing  business  in 
New  York  are,  as  a  whole,  sounder  than 
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those  doing  business  here  one  year  ago,  and 
that  many,  at  least,  of  the  managers  of  this 
vast  interest  are  realizing  as  an  important 
truth,  that  safety  lies  in  the  character,  rather 
than  in  the  amount,  of  business  done." 

Mr.  Chapman,  after  mentioning  the 
changes  in  1874,  gives  the  following  items 
in  reference  to  Registered  Companies  : 

«*  On  the  31st  December,  1874,  there  were 
11,332  registered  policies  in  force,  insuring 
928,639,842.34,  as  against  13,573,  insuring 
135,795,528.44  the  year  before.  The  reserve 
on  these  policies  was  $3,007,612.84,  and  the 
securities  deposited  here  to  meet  this  reserve 
amounted  to  §3,255,842." 

Of  the  11,332  policies  in  force,  7,682  are 
in  the  North  American  Life,  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Universal  Life,  of  New  York, 
and  just  what  will  come  of  it  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  Commissioner  here  takes  up  the  De- 
partment Charges  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 31,  1874,  which  shows  receipts  of 
?37,228.62  more  than  was  paid  out,  and  there 
is  now  in  the  treasury  of  the  State,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Department,  $120,000,  which 
the  Commissioner  very  wisely  suggests 
should  not  increase,  but  rather  be   reduced. 

Upon  the  subject  of  taxation,  fees,  etc., 
we  give  the  following  : 

"In  the  last  Report,  the  Legislature  was 
asked  to  give  the  power  to  reduce  fees,  but 
it  was  not  given,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
fact  that  the  Report  was  not  in  print  until 
late  in  the  session.  Inasmuch  as  most  of  the 
collections  are  made  in  the  first  few  months 
of  the  year,  it  seemed  advisable  to  anticipate 
contemplated  favorable  action  by  the  present 
session.  But  to  do  this  without  violating  ex- 
isting law,  or  being  put  to  the  trouble  of  re- 
turning such  moneys  as  should  be  forwarded, 
it  was  necessary  to  request  each  company 
not  to  remit  until  called  upon  by  the  De- 
partment. 

"  The  following  bill  [it  has  now  become 
a  law]  has  been  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, with  a  view  of  remedying  the  evil 
above  alluded  to  : 

"  '  Section  1.  Section  one  of  Ch.  694, 
Laws  of  1865,  entitled  An  act  in  relation  to 
the  deposits  required  to  be  made,  and  the 


taxes,  fines,  fees  and  other  charges  payable 
by  insurance  companies  of  sister  States, 
passed  May  11,  1865,  is  hereby  amended,  so 
as  to  read  as  follows  : 

"  '  §  1.  Whenever  the  existing  or  future 
laws  of  any  other  State  of  the  United  States 
shall  require  of  insurance  companies,  in- 
corporated by  or  organized  under  the  laws  of 
this  State,  and  having  agencies  in  such  other 
States,  or  of  the  agents  thereof,  any  deposit 
of  securities  in  such  State  for  the  protection 
of  policy-holders,  or  otherwise,  or  any  pay- 
ment for  taxes,  fines,  penalties,  certificates 
of  authority,  license  fees,  or  otherwise, 
greater  than  the  amount  required  for  such 
purposes  from  similar  companies  of  other 
States  by  the  then  existing  laws  of  this 
State,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  all  com- 
panies of  such  States  establishing,  or  having 
heretofore  established  an  agency  or  agen- 
cies in  the  State,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  make  the  same  deposit  for  a  like 
purpose  in  the  Insurance  Department  of  the 
State,  and  to  pay  the  Superintendent  of  said 
department  for  taxes,  fines,  penalties,  certi- 
ficates of  authority,  license  fees  and  other- 
wise, an  amount  equal  to  the  amountof  such 
charges  and  payments  imposed  by  the  laws 
of  such  State  upon  the  companies  of  this 
State  and  the  agents  thereof.  [And  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment is  hereby  authorized  to  remit  any  of 
the  fees  and  charges  which  he  is  required  to 
collect  by  existing  laws,  except  such  as  he 
is  required  to  collect  under  and  by  virtue  of 
this  act,  provided,  however,  that  no  discrim- 
ination shall  be  made  in  favor  of  one  com- 
pany over  any  other  from  the  same  State.'] 

"  The  words  in  brackets,  constitute  the 
whole  amendment  to  the  law  of  1865. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  this  amendment  does 
not  in  any  way  increase  the  fees  heretofore 
required  to  be  paid  by  companies  of  other 
States.  It  imposes  no  new  burden  anywhere. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  virtue  of  its  provis- 
ions, any  State  can  relieve  its  companies 
from  paying  here,  by  just  so  much  as  it  will 
relieve  New  York  companies  from  paying 
there.  It  is  thus  left  to  the  companies  of 
each  State  to  say,  through  its  Legislature, 
how  much  they  will  reduce  their  own  pay- 
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ments  to  this  Department.  It  is  believed 
that  the  fees  collectable  under  the  reciprocal 
law,  as  it  is  termed,  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
necessary  expenses  here  ;  but  if  not,  the 
the  fund  in  the  Treasury  will  make  up  any 
little  deficiency  for  many  years,  unless, 
(which  is  hoped,  and  which  indeed  is  the 
chief  thing  sought),  the  legislatures  of  other 
States  shall  see  fit  to  reduce  their  charges 
against  New  York  companies.  The  proper 
place  to  tax  insurance  corporations  is  at 
home.  If  they  do  not  directly  benefit  any 
State  they  may  enter,  shut  them  out.  Do  not 
admit  them,  upon  the  apparent  theory  that 
they  are  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit,  and 
then  endeavor  to  equalize  the  difference  be- 
tween injury  and  benefit,  by  taxation.  The 
attempt  by  one  State  to  forage  upon  insur- 
ance corporations  of  other  States,  is  not 
founded  upon  any  correct  principle,  nor  in- 
deed is  it  justifiable  or  expedient  upon  any 
ground." 

On  the  subject  of  Amalgamations,  the  Su- 
perintendent still  remains  of  the  opinion 
that,  while  occasionally  benefits  may  follow 
these  wholesale  re-insurances,  yet  he  thinks 
there  is  vastly  more  evil  than  good  results 
therefrom . 

Mr.  Chapman,  in  reference  to  new  Life 
Companies,  makes  the  following  very  sug- 
gestive remarks,  and  we  hold  that  the  same 
will  apply  to  a  great  extent  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  Fire  Companies,  as  well : 

*'  So  long  as  amalgamations  remain  pos- 
sible, there  will  be  a  tendency  to  create  new 
Life  companies.  Men  will  be  constantly 
tempted  to  get  up  organizations  which  will 
give  places  to  those  whose  previous  ventures 
in  the  Life  insurance  field  have  been  unfor- 
tunate, whose  occupation  is  gone.  Idle  cap- 
ital— and  existing  laws  require  very  little  of 
it  to  start  a  Life  company — will  be  readily 
coaxed  into  the  scheme,  bythe  often  decep- 
tive plea,  that  '  wisdom  has  been  learned 
by  experience.'  New  plans,  brilliant  and 
successful  in  theory,  will  be  advanced,  out 
of  which,  the  uninitiated  can  readily  be 
persuaded,  will  come  certain  profit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  initiated  see'their  advantage 
in  salaries,  while  the  company  can  be  main- 
tained, and  thereafter,  in  the  bonuses  either 


directly  or  indirectly  possible,  through  some 
wholesale  re-insurance.  Until  the  Legisla- 
ture shall  prohibit  amalgamations,  or  until 
the  courts  shall  decide  them  illegal,  thia 
constant  tendency  to  form  new  companies, 
on  insufficiently  digested  plans,  perhaps, 
will  exist,  because  of  the  possibility  of  a 
profitable  sale  in  case  of  failure  to  succeed. 

"  No  improper  word  should  be  uttered 
against  the  organization  of  any  company. 
Monopoly  on  the  one  hand,  and  insecurity 
on  the  other,  are  dangers  alike  to  be  avoided 
and  guarded  against.  This  is  not  overlooked. 
But  it  is  submitted  that  the  experience  of 
the  last  few  years  points  out  the  impending 
danger,  and  prompts  the  exercise  of  the  ut- 
most caution  in  any  such  venture.  Does  it 
not  seem  best  to  let  the  business,  as  a  wholoi 
get  firmly  settled  upon  safe,  stable  and  again 
prosperous  foundations,  before  attempting  to 
erect  any  new  structure,  no  matter  what 
may  be  its  plan,  or  whether  possessed  of  ac- 
tuarial beauty,  or  brilliantly  gilded  theo- 
retical profit  ?  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
the  performance  of  a  new  company  may  be 
equal  to  the  promise  of  its  projectors,  but 
the  outlook,  just  at  present,  is  by  no  means 
encouraging. 

"  These  objections  to  the  formation  of  new 
companies  at  present,  are  emphasized  bythe 
experience  of  1874.  But  few  of  those  in 
active  business,  can  boast  of  a  large  increase 
at  its  close.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  so- 
licitor has  found  his  labor  unremunative  and 
discouraging.  It  is  true,  the  year  was  ex- 
ceptionally one  of  great  financial  depres- 
sion. It  is  likewise  true,  that  Life  insurance 
is  quick  to  respond  to  the  uneasy  vibrations 
of  a  panic ;  but,  confidence  is  not  yet  re- 
stored, values  still  remain  unsettled,  and  the 
times  continue  to  be  inauspicious  and  inop- 
portune for  the  launching  of  new  craft  upon 
a  sea  that  has  proven  so  dangerous. 

'<  Only  the  best  and  most  thoroughly 
skilled  talent,  actuated  by  the  purest  mo- 
tives, and  operating  on  unexceptionable 
plans,  can  hereafter  expect  to  succeed  in 
establishing  a  new  Life  company  on  an  en- 
during basis.  The  honest  effort  of  such  tal- 
ent, so  guided,  is  not,  and  it  never  should 
be,  discouraged." 
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The  Commissioner  here  refers  briefly  to 
the  Department  valuations,  Exchange  valu- 
ations, and  takes  up  the  reserve  question, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  : 

"  If  all  the  States  had  the  higher  standard, 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  insured 
undoubtedly,  but  so  long  as  some  States, 
having  life  companies,  retain  the  four  and  a 
half,  all  the  others  are  reduced  substantially 
to  the  same  level,  whenever  a  disaster  comes. 
For,  whenever  any  company  in  a  four  per 
cent.  State,  finds  itself  unable  to  meet  the 
reserve  therein  required,  it  will  reinsure  in 
some  company  of  a  State  accepting  the  four 
and  a  half  valuation.  This  reinsurance  will 
be  made,  either  directly  by  contract,  or  in- 
directly by  change  of  officers  and  head- 
quarters. By  a  deglutition  of  charters,  ex- 
changes of  stock  and  manipulations  of 
assets,  a  unity  of  management  by  companies 
of  diflerent  States  seems  to  have  been  secured 
in.  numerous  instances  under  existing  laws. 
Stock  companies  have  united  with  stock, 
mutual  with  mutual,  and  stock  with  mutual. 
If  these  combinations  are  possible  and  can- 
not be  prevented,  then  a  four  per  cent,  re- 
serve in  any  State  furnishes  little,  if  any, 
more  real  security  to  policy-holders  in  com- 
panies of  such  State  than  if  its  law  required 
only  a  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  reserve. 
Because,  until  a  company  is  brought  face  to 
face  with  an  amalgamation  or  a  receiver- 
ship, one  standard  is  as  good  as  another,  so 
far  as  the  insured  are  concerned.  Practic- 
ally, therefore,  when  that  time  comes,  the 
supposed  additional  security  given  to  policy- 
holders by  the  higher  standard,  is  found  to 
be  wanting,  by  reason  of  this  legalized  ex- 
istence of  the  lower  in  a  sister  State,  to 
which  the  company  will  fiee. 

"The  maintenance  of  these  two  standards, 
moreover,  keeps  ever  possible  this  absurdity: 
a  company  in  a  four  per  cent.  State  may 
become  unable  to  do  business  there,  and 
still,  so  long  as  it  holds  a  four  and  a  half 
reserve,  another  State  (the  law  of  which 
recognizes  that  as  sufficient)  cannot  exclude 
it.  Thus  is  presented  the  anomaly  of  a 
company  unable  to  do  business  at  home, 
fully  able  to  do  it  abroad  ! 

"The  acceptance  of  one  standard  by  all 


the  States,  would  do  much  toward  dis- 
pelling the  doubts  which  will  ever  arise  in 
the  popular  mind,  so  long  as  difierent  posi- 
tions are  taken  by  leading  authorities.  It 
is  no  reflection  upon  the  advocates  of  either 
standard  to  say  that,  if  they  could  once 
agree  upon  either,  the  business,  and  the  in- 
terests of  policy-holders,  would  be  benefited 
thereby.  There  is  no  question  of  this,  that 
so  long  as  differences  are  permitted  to  exist 
between  the  professors,  doubts  will  awaken 
distrust  among  the  applicants  and  the  in- 
sured." 

Mr.  Commissioner  then  gives  some  whole- 
some advice  to  managers  of  Life  companies, 
and  suggests  that  the  insurance  laws  of  New 
York  need  to  be  condensed,  simplified  and 
clarified,  and  devotes  some  space  to  deposits 
as  made  in  New  York.  He  then  briefly 
alludes  to  the  action  of  the  Department  in 
dealing  with  Life  companies  which  have  re- 
tired since  November,  1872.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  companies  which  have  been 
ruled  out  or  stopped  business  of  their  own 
free  will:  Hercules  Mutual,  Eclectic,  Na- 
tional Life  of  New  York,  Asbury  Life, 
Commonwealth,  Government  Security, 
World  Mutual,  Guardian  Life,  and  the 
North  America.  Then  follow  some  very 
interesting  tables. 


Life  Insurance  Misrepresentations. 

Atthe  January  term  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  was 
tried  the  suit  of  Margaret  Ortlieb  vs.  The 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Milwaukee.  As  the  case  bears  upon 
the  question  of  misrepresentation  in  life  in- 
surance applications,  we  give  the  decision  of 
the  Judge  (Hon.  M.  F.  Force)  in  full: 

This  is  an  action  brought  upon  a  policy  of 
insurance.  The  policy  was  made  upon  the 
life  of  Gottleib  Ortileb,  payable  to  himself 
and  his  representatives.  His  widow  files  a 
petition,  stating  that  the  policy  was  drawn 
in  that  way  by  mistake;  that  the  agreement 
between  theparties  was  that  the  insurance 
should  be  payable  to  her,  the  widow,  and 
not  to  the  executors  or  administrators.  She 
therefore  asks  that  the  policy  be  amended, 
so  that  it  shall  be  made  payable  to  her,  and 
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then  asks   for  judgment   upon   the   policy. 

The  administrator  of  the  estate  of  the  de- 
ceased comes  in  and  files  an  answer,  saying 
that  the  policy  should  be  made  payable  to 
him,  and  he  asks  for  a  proper  ^adjudication 
to  be  made. 

Then  the  Company  come' in  and  file  their 
answer,  setting  up  various  defences.  Among 
them  is  au  allegation  that  there  are  various 
material  misrepresentations  in  the  applica- 
tion for  the  policy. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  testimony,  a  great 
many  points  were  made,  and  the  case  was 
argued  very  fully,  and  certainly  very  inter- 
estingly. For  the  present,  I  will  confine 
myself  to  the  application. 

The  policy  contains  a  statement  that  the 
answers  given  in  the  application  for  the  in- 
surance, on  the  fiiithjof  which  the  insurance 
is  made,  constitute  the  basis  of  the  insurance, 
and  if  these  statements  should  prove  untrue 
in  any  material  respect,  then  the  policy  is 
void. 

Now,  it  is  claimed  that  the  statements 
made  by  Ortileb — the  representations,  sev- 
eral of  them — were  untrue  in  material  re- 
spects. The  applicant,  in  the  application, 
says  he  was  thirty  years  old,  while  the  testi- 
mony shows  he  was  forty-two  years  old. 
The  application  says  he  was  born  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1842;  the  testimony  shows  that  he 
was  born  April  19,  1830.  The  application 
says  he  lived  in  Germany  fifteen  years;  the 
testimony  shows  he  lived  there  twenty-seven 
years.  The  application  says,  "My  mother 
is  now  living,  eighty  years  old,  and  her 
health  is  good  ;  "  the  testimony  shows  that 
his  mother  died  at  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
and  several  years  previous  to  the  time  when 
the  application  was  made.  The  application 
says,  "I  have  had  two  brothers,  both  of 
whom  are  living;"  the  testimony  shows 
that  he  had  three  brothers,  one  of  whom  was 
dead.  The  application  says,  "I  have  never 
had  any  sister  ; ' '  the  testimony  shows  that 
he  had  two  sisters,  both  of  whom  were  dead. 

Now,  it  is  certainly  true,  and  the  testimo- 
ny certainly  does  show,  that  some  of  the 
statements  6f  the  application  are  not  true  ; 
and  it  certainly  does  show  that  they  are  un- 
true in  material  respects.     If  a  man  who  is 


forty-two  years  old  calls  himself  thirty,  that 
is  certainly  a  material  error.  To  say,  "My 
mother  is  now  eighty  years  old,  and  living, 
enjoying  good  health,"  is  a  material  mis- 
statement, when  the  fact  is  she  died  some 
years  before.  So  that  it  is  clear  a  number 
of  these  statements  are  untrue  in  material 
respects  ;  and  upon  that  ground  there  is  no 
question  that  the  policy  is  null  and  void. 

It  is  claimed  that,  in  this  particular  case, 
the  company  has  no  right  to  set  up  this  de- 
fence, because  the  agent,  or  broker,  or  solic- 
itor of  the  company,  who  filled  out  the  ap- 
plication, and  got  the  insurance,  was,  in  fact, 
the  agent  of  the  company,  rather  than  of 
Ortlieb,  and  therefore  the  company  was  re- 
sponsible for  any  inaccuracies  or  misstate- 
ments; that  if  there  are  any  errors,  they  are 
errors  of  the  company,  and  they  cannot  set 
them  up  against  a  person  entitled  to  claim 
the  benefit  of  insurance.  Upon  that  it  ap- 
pears that  the  agent  or  solicitor,  Mr.  Graves, 
saw  Mr.  Ortlieb  some  six  or  eight  times  be- 
fore the  insurance  was  effected,  and  sat  down 
with  him,  and  took  his  answers  in  pencil, 
and  afterward  filled  them  in  the  application. 
There  is  no  testimony  showing  that  Graves, 
the  agent,  filled  up  blanks  which  Ortleib  de- 
clined to  fill,  or  left  blank;  that  is,  there  is 
no  testimony  showing  that  this  broker  or 
agent  undertook  on  his  own  responsibility, 
or,for  the  company,  to  fill  out  a  blank  which 
Ortlieb  declined  to  fill,  and  made  no  state- 
ment at  all  about. 

There  is  no  testimony  that  Graves,  the 
agent,  wrote  down  something  different  from 
what  Ortlieb  told  him.  The  testimony  does 
not  show  that  Ortlieb  made  one  statement, 
and  that  this  agent  for  the  company  wrote 
down  something  else  in  the  application.  The 
testimony  is  that  Ortlieb,  being  a  German, 
and  Graves  not  speaking  German,  the  latter 
wrote  down  the  answers  as  well  as  he  under- 
stood them.  How  well  he  was  able  to  un- 
derstand, of  course,  does  not  appear  perfect- 
ly, because  there  was  nobody  but  those  two 
parties  present  at  that  conversation.  But  it 
seems  that  the  agent  had  had  some  six  or 
eight  conversations  with  Ortlieb  before  this. 
He  was  with  him  both  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  of  the  day  the  application  was 
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made.  He  had  several  conversations  with 
him  subsequently,  and  there  is  no  statement 
that  any  difficulty  was  found  in  ascertaining 
the  meaning  of  Ortlieb,  in  any  other  conver- 
sation thao  this.  And  it  seems  that  this  con- 
versation was  not  limited  merely  to  putting 
the  questions  and  receiving  the  answers,  be- 
cause the  agent  says  that,  besides  the  formal 
questions,  he  had  some  conversation  with 
him  as  to  where  he  had  learned  his  trade  of 
gardening,  and  he  replied  he  learned  that  in 
Germany  before  he  came  to  this  country. 
So  the  testimony  does  not  prove  that  the 
agent  did  misundersatnd  the  statement  that 
Ortlieb  made,  and  wrote  down  something 
different  from  what  Ortlieb  said .  There  is 
nothing  more  than  the  suggestion  that  that 
may  have  been  done.  There  is  no  proof  that 
that  was  done. 

There  is  this  further  : — After  the  applica- 
tion went  up  to  Milwaukee  to  the  home 
office,  and  the  policy  came  back,  by  the 
usage  of  this  company  a  copy  of  the  ap- 
plication was  annexed.  The  policy  there- 
fore came  back  with  a  copy  of  the  ap- 
plication containing  the  questions  and  an- 
swers annexed  to  it,  and  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Ortlieb.  It  was  certainly  natural 
that  he  should  read  it.  It  was  his  business 
to  read  it,  and  the  proof  shows  that  he  did 
read  it,  or,  at  least,  had  it  read,  because  the 
■.3ek  after  he  received  it  he  came  to  the 
office  of  the  company  and  said  : — "There  is 
a  mistake  in  the  policy  ;  it  is  made  payable 
to  mj'self,  when  it  ought  to  be  made  pay- 
able to  my  wife." 

Hence  it  appears  that  after'this  policy  was 
returned  with  a  copy  of  the  application  at- 
tached to  it,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing it,  and  he  embraced  the  opportunity 
and  did  read  it,  and  hence,  by  acquiescing 
in  these  questions  and  answers  as  they  ap- 
pear, he  confirmed  and  ratified  them,  even 
if  he  may  have  misunderstood  them  when 
made. 

Now,  the  statements,  or  some  of  them  at 
all  events,  were  certainly  material  to  the 
contract  of  insurance.  They  were  state- 
ments as  to  matters  which  must  lie  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  applicant — staiements 
about  which  the  agent  could  not  be  informed 


— as  to  the  age  of  Ortlieb,  and  circum- 
stances about  his  family,  etc.  There  is  no 
statement  that  the  agent  voluntarily,  of  his 
own  accord,  filled  these  blanks  when  Ort- 
lieb intended  to  leave  them  blank.  There 
is  no  proof  that  he  wrote  anything  other 
than  Ortlieb  told  him  ;  and  there  is  proof 
that,  even  if  Ortlieb  endeavored  to  say  some- 
thing different  from  what  does  appear  here 
and  was  misunderstood,  he,  at  all  events, 
after  the  policy  came  into  his  possession, 
acquiesced  in  and  ratified  these  statements, 

I  will  add  this  further  :  There  certainly 
is  no  proof  that  Graves  fraudulently  or  wil- 
fully misrepresented  statements  made  by 
Ortlieb  ;  and  if  it  were  made  out  that  there 
was  a  misunderstanding — that  while  Ort- 
lieb tried  to  say  one  thing,  he  conveyed 
something -different,  and  the  policy  was 
made  upon  a  complete  misunderstanding — 
that  might  be  a  gi'ound  on  which  he  would 
relieve  himself  from  any  liability,  but  it 
would  scarcely  be  a  ground  upon  which  he 
could  impose  a  liability  upon  some  other 
party. 

Upon  this  ground,  that  the  statements  in 
the  application  are  untrue  in  material  re- 
spects by  the  fault  of  the  applicant,  there 
will  be  a  judgment  for  the  defendants. 


— The  Philadelphia  Underwriter  says  :  Last 
year  $12,000  was  paid  as  salary  to  the  Vice- 
President  of  a  fire  insurance  company  in  this 
city  ;  and  if  this  year  ?20,000  per  aunum  is 
being  paid  to  him,  why  not  $36,000  next 
year  ?  And  how  soon  will  Commissioner 
Forster  be  called  to  bury  the  dead?  Of 
course  this  is  a  close  corporation,  which  can't 
afford  to  patronize  the  Insurance  Press. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  editors  to  become 
vice-presidents  in  these  days  of  small  sala- 
ries and  less  diveys?  Fifty-five  dollars  per 
day  will  at  least  provide  marketing  and  an 
occasional  bottle  of  '*  Roederer. " 

— General  Shaler,  feeling  that  it  was  impos- 
sible, under  the  present  order  of  things  in 
Chicago,  to  recognize  the  fire  department,  or 
to  accomplish  any  of  the  many  good  things 
for  which  ho  was  called  there  by  the  citizens, 
has  abandoned  Chicago-,  and  left  lier  to  per- 
ish in  her  wickedness.  Correct,  Mr.  Shaler, 
if  they  won't  behave,  let  them  burn. 
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New  York  Correspondence. 

New  York,  March  23,  1875. 
Editor  Coast  Kbview  :  Sir — in  your 
March  number,  there  appears  a  letter  from 
an  Oregon  correspondent,  who  signs  himself 
<' Yours  spontaneously,  Toodles."  Its  spon- 
taneity is  certainly  refreshing.  He  says, 
*'  perhaps  a  few  crude  ideas  from  the  far-otf 
regions  and  wilds  of  Oregon  would  be  read 
with  interest  by  your  patrons  ;  "  and  he  pre- 
dicts that  Oregon  "is  destined  some  day  to 
be  second  to  no  State  in  the  Union,"  if  only 
"  California,  which  to-day  holds  the  key  to 
this  State,"  would  allow  some  others  to  pass 
thi-ough,  besides  "a  few  penniless  steerage 
passengers."  Further  on,  he  pleads  "  let  us 
pray  that  Oregon  may  be  revolutionized, 
which  I  am  afraid,  will  never  be,  until  we 
have  a  change  of  population."  To  this 
prayer  we  must,  for  the  sake  of  Oregon's 
future,  say.  Amen.  For,  if  such  spontane- 
ous growths  as  he  appears  to  be  are  plenty  in 
that  State,  the  sooner  the  wilds  of  Oregon 
are  revolutionized  by  a  change  of  population 
the  better  ;  at  least,  if  any  legitimate  life 
insurance,  based  on  scientific  principles,  is 
to  succeed.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that 
those  *'  far-off  regions  "  may  be  spared  the 
infliction  of  any  more  of  such  "  spontane- 
ous Toodles,"  as  his  utter  ignorance  of  the 
true  principles  of  life  insurance  show  him 
to  be.  His  utter  contempt  of  geanalogical 
antecedents  can  be  accounted  for  only  upon 
the  supposition  of  his  own  spontaneous 
origin — mushroom-like — or,  as  he  seems  to 
be  a  believer  in  Darwin,  perhaps  a  close 
study  of  his  own  protoplast  might  reveal 
the  fact  of  his  direct  descent  from  certain 
animals  having  very  long  ears,  of  the  genus 
Equus.  His  gushing  spontaneousness  reveals 
his  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject-matter  of 
the  "  article  "  to  which  he  refers,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  but  a  garbled  extract  of  my 
quarterly  report,  headed  "Medical  Super- 
vision in  Distinction  from  Medical  Selec- 
tion ;"  made  to  the  Directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Popular  Life  Insurance  Company,  a 
complete  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to 
your  address  some  weeks  since.  His  as- 
sumptions and  slurs,  for  they  cannot  be  dig- 


nified with  the  title  of  criticisms,  are  hardly 
worth  the  time  to  notice,  but  as  your  reada- 
ble Journal  is  widely  influential,  and  as  we 
do  not  believe  that  Truth  and  Science  can 
fail  to  be  recognized  and  appreciated,  we 
are  fain  to  notice  even  this  bray.  He  exclaims 
"  It  is  too  big  and  bitter  a  dose  for  any  ex- 
perienced insurance  man,  one  who  has  learn- 
ed the  profession  by  actual  practice.' '  This 
is  more  than  probable,  yet  even  the  genus 
Equus  is  sometimes  forced  to  swallow  a  bo- 
lus even  bigger  and  more  bitter  than  this, 
and  usually  with  the  best  results,  clearing  out 
his,  prima,  vice,  and  brightening  his  intellect. 

Unlike  his  prototype,  whose  name  he  has 
assumed,  he  should  be  content  that  the  coflfin 
is  a  "handy  thing  to  have  in  the  house,"  as 
it  may  be  inferred  that  if  he  is  that  "  expe- 
rienced insurance  man  who  has  learned  the 
profession  by  actual  practice,"  the  company 
upon  which  he  has  inflicted  his  risks  will,  be- 
fore many  years,  like  to  have  that  "handy 
thing  "  to  bury  the  corpse  in,  more  especially 
if  he  has  succeeded  in  placing  many  such 
spontaneities  as  he  represents. 

If  it  were  possible  to  believe,  as  he  says , 
that  "not  one  person  in  Oregon  could  be 
found  who  could  go  half  that  far  back  and 
give  any  account  of  his  ancestral  record," 
then  indeed  it  were  better  that  life  insurance 
companies  should  avoid  any  and  every  risk 
that  might  be  offered  in  that  unfortunate 
State.  But  I  must  fain  believe  that  there 
are  enough  of  good  citizens  in  Oregon,  who 
not  only  have  a  good  ancestral  record,  but 
who  can  also  give  its  history  if  so  called 
upon;  and  there  remains  this  fact,  that  those 
who  enter  upon  the  settlement  of  a  new  coun- 
try, as  a  rule,  are  those  descended  from  long- 
lived  ancestry,  who  feel  intuitively  that  they 
have  been  endowed  with  this  principle  of 
longevity,  and  therefore  can  afford  to  take 
the  slow  and  laborious  process  of  accumula- 
ting a  competence  for  their  old  age.  But 
our  "  spontaneous"  friend  justifies  the  old 
adage,  and  seems  to  be  only  able  to  find  and 
associate  with  "  birds  of  a  feather,"  for  he 
exclaims,  "Imagine  for  a  moment  an  agent 
approaching  a  Web-foot  and  asking  him  for 
his  genealogy  from  the  days  of  Adam  ?  Be- 
hold that  blank  expression. ' '  Now  I  presume, 
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judging  from  this  association  of  ideas,  that 
"  Toodles"  would  probably  be  struck  with 
the  same  astonishment  if  the  question  were 
put  to  him  concerning  his  own  genealogy. 
Could  any  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
"  an  experienced  insurance  man,  who  has 
learned  the  profession  by  actual  practice," 
would  ever  "approach"  a  Web-foot  for  le- 
gitimate life  insurance  ?  Yet,  it  shows  plain- 
ly to  what  dangers  life  insurance  companies 
are  exposed  by  employing  as  agents  such 
"  learned  and  experienced  insurance  men" 
as  this  gentleman  confesses  himself  to  be. 

In  is  the  fruit  of  just  such  experience  that 
is  now  creating  the  wide-spread  alarm  among 
the  general  average  "  professors  "  and  "ex- 
perienced insurance  "  agents  who,  by  timely 
suggestions  to  medical  examiners,  or  in  col- 
lusion, leave  out  or  put  in,  erase  or  alter  a 
simple  word  here  and  there  in  the  applica- 
tion or  medical  examination  before  sending 
it  to  the  Home  office,  has  produced.  In  not 
a  few  cases  these  "actual"  practices  of  "ex- 
perienced insurance  men,"  easily  account 
for  the  high  ratios  of  mortality  in  many  com- 
panies. 

"Toodles "  seems  to  have  confounded 
things  very  much  in  his  letter.  He  attacks 
the  article  on  Medical  supervision  as  if  it  was 
a  subject  familiar  to  him,  while  he  shows  by 
his  "  sloshing  around  "  that  he  does  not  ap- 
preciate any  point  in  it.  There  is  one  thing 
however,  he  docs  recognize,  and  that  is  prob- 
ably where  the  shoe  pinches,  viz.:  that  with 
a  good  medical  supervision  at  the  home  office, 
as  therein  suggested,  with  proper  forms  of 
blank  applications,  he  would,  like  Othello, 
exclaim,  "  Farewell!  Othello's  occupation's 
gone!"  for  he  would  be  compelled  to  find  out' 
something  about  the  genealogy  of  his  cases, 
whether  they  were  a  "  cross  between  a  cus- 
tom-house officer  and  a  basswood  tree"  or 
not,  before  the  application  would  be  enter- 
tained by  any  reliable  Company. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  "  Toodles" 
in  this  world  who  cannot  or  will  not  appre- 
ciate any  improvement  upon  old  time  meth- 
ods, and  who  always  seem  to  feel  nausea 
whenever  the  word '*  scientific  "  is  uttered. 
Yet  the  world  moves  on  whether  they  put 
their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  or  not. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  "Toodles"  should 
be  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  bare  sug- 
gestion of  a  better  selection  of  risks  by  com- 
petent medical  supervision,  when  he,  like 
other  "  Toodles  "  are  satisfied  that  any  Web- 
foot  is  good  enough  for  the  Companies,  pro- 
vided only  they  get  their  commissions.  No 
ancestral  record,  or  scarcely  any  material 
fact  other  than  actual  age  is  in  their  estima- 
tion of  any  value.  This  alone  will  enable 
them  to  compute  their  commission  and  thus 
satisfy  their  itching  palms.  What  matters 
it  to  them  whether  a  Company  is  accumula- 
ting poor  risks  ;  they  are  getting  their  per- 
centage, honestly  or  not,  and  so  long  as  they 
get  it,  what  matter  !  The  death  losses  come 
out  of  the  Companies'  funds,  not  theirs. 
"  Toodles'  "  complaint  is  that  the  Compa- 
nies are  even  now  getting  so  particular  with 
their  new  forms  of  application  that  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  get  in  all  the  "  Web-footed  "  or 
other  aboriginal  tribes  which  he  has  ' '  cor- 
raled  "  in  the  "  far  off  regions  and  wilds  " 
of  his  adopted  home.  Why?  Because  they 
insist  upon  knowing  something  of  the  ances- 
try, about  the  habits,  the  inherited  diseases, 
and  a  few  other  things,  of  no  importance 
whatever  in  his  opinion?  Oh,  no  !  These 
requirements  produce  that  "  blank  expres- 
sion "  he  so  graphically  describes,  upon  his 
Web-foot  friends,  as  well  as  upon  himself, 
and  thus  prevent  their  getting  insurance. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  fill  out  an  applica- 
tion for  his  Web-foot  friend  by  saying  he 
was  born  in  1840  ;  age  next  birthday,  36; 
health,  good  ;  has  not  spit  up  any  blood  in 
sixteen  years,  except  occasionally  when  he 
strained  himself  chasing  a  buffalo  ;  habits 
temperate  in  all  things,  never  intoxicated — 
only  when  he  drinks  too  much  ;  had  three 
brothers,  two  died  with  lung  fever,  caught 
by  whooping  too  loud  in  the  open  i>rairie, 
one  alive  and  well  somewhere  ;  three  sisters, 
all  dead,  one  of  too  much  exposure  in  camp 
life,  two  in  child-birth  ;  father  living,  spends 
his  time  on  the  hunting  grounds,  and 
mother  dead  of  too  many  children  ;  ages 
not  known  of  any,  as  no  family  records  were 
kept.  Taking  his  Web-foot  by  dint  of  con- 
siderable coaxing  to  his  friend,  the  "Doc," 
and  after  a  social  di-ink  all  around,  he  gets 
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him  "passed;"  the  papers,  now  complete, 
are  forwarded  to  home  office,  with  a  letter 
explaining  that  he  is  a  first-class  risk,  al- 
ways healthy,  and  a  man  of  influence  in 
his  tribe,  where '  'I  expect  to  get  many  more 
if  he  is  insured,"  and  as  "all  is  well  that 
ends  well,"  commission  is  pocketed,  and 
the  "goose  hangs  high." 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture  : 
when  the  company  begins  to  lose  and  look 
over  its  causes  of  loss,  they  then  discover 
that  something  has  gone  wrong  with  their 
medical  selection  (?)  They  are  naturally 
alarmed  at  their  high  mortality  ratios.  And 
now  again  the  people,  the  dear  people,  whom 
we  would  bring  within  aur  protective  insur- 
ance fold,  those  dear  confiding  creatures,  be- 
gin to  talk  of  cheaper  insurance.  Some  are 
even  so  bold  as  to  say  that  they  are  far  bet- 
ter risks  than  others  of  the  same  age,  and 
they  should  not  be  classed  with  the  general 
average  of  all  mankind.  They  think  they 
should  not  be  charged  premiums  to  cover  all 
the  inferior  short-lived  poor  lisks.  They 
will  insist  that  they  are  entitled  to  much 
lower  premiums  by  reason  of  belonging  to  a 
higher,  better  grade,  on  account  of  long- 
lived  ancestral  inheritance,  having  good 
strong  constitutions,  with  no  inherited  or  in- 
heritable disease  in  their  "ancestral  blood," 
or  "  corn  upon  the  back  or  neck,"  with  per- 
fect, temperate  habits,  healthy  vocations, 
having  intelligence  and  education,  such  as 
will  maintain  their  excellent  robust  health. 
These  they  think  have  an  intrinsic  value  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  life  insurance 
companies,  and  for  which  they  demand  a 
lower  rate  of  premium  than  that  required 
of  those  whose  characteristics  in  these  re- 
spects have  been  and  are  directly  contrary, 
and  whose  lifetime  cannot  by  any  possibility 
reach  the  average  expectation. 

Perhaps  "spontaneously  Toodles  "  will 
recognize  by  a  little  reflection  that  even  spon- 
taneous vegetation  has  different  lifetimes 
among  the  same  species. 

But  fearing  I  have  already  trespassed  too 
long  upon  your  patience,  I  will  only  add 
that  the  prediction  may  be  even  now  ven- 
tured upon,  that  within  the  next  decade  there 
■will  be  many  astonished  "Toodles  "  heard 


to  exclaim:  "The  complete  study  of  an  in- 
dividual's viability  or  probable  length  of  life 
requires  a  further  consideration."  Don't  it! 
Verily,  "Medical  supervision"  will  prove 
it.  Eespectfully, 

MoKEAtr  MORKIS. 


Marine  Losses. 


How  many  people  are  there  who  consider 
the  immense  'amount  of  losses  which,  year 
after  year,  the  marine  insurance  companies 
are  obliged  to  sustain  ?  Navigation  goes  on 
unaflfected  by  ocean  disaster  just  as  the  cur- 
rent of  human  life  ebbs  and  flows  undis- 
turbed by  the  disappearance  of  the  myriads 
who  are  whelmed  in  the  great  tidal  wave  ot 
death.  From  the  time  that  men  first  at- 
tempted dominion  over  the  stormy  main, 
the  time  when  it  was  first  said  of  the  mer- 
chant and  the  sailor,  "  they  that  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great 
waters,"  cry  to  be  brought  "out  of  their  dis- 
tresses,"  and  into  the  "desired  haven,"  to 
the  present  hour,  the  number  of  the  ships 
which  have  been  stranded,  foundered,  burn- 
ed, or.  lost  in  untold  ways,  is  as  the  stars  for 
multitude. 

The  marine  commerce  of  the  world  is  car- 
ried on  in  56,000  registered  sailing  vessels 
and  3300  registered  steam  vessels.  The  ton- 
nage of  the  former  is  14,500,000,  and  has 
decreased  nearly  10  per  cent,  in  four  years  ; 
the  steam  tonnage,  on  the  contrary,  has  in- 
creased from  2,800,000  to  5,200,000,  or 
nearly  doubled.  The  average  percentage  of 
losses  to  the  whole  number  of  sailing  ves- 
sels for  several  years  past  runs  from  3.68  in 
the  hundred  to  4.72;  the  average  of  steamer 
losses  runs  from  3.41  to  5.62.  These  losses 
run  in  remarkable  parallels,  so  that  the  rec- 
ord of  any  month  or  any  period  of  the  year 
corresponds  in  large  measure  with  the  cor- 
responding month  or  period  of  another  year. 
Take  the  report  for  the  month  of  January, 
for  instance,  which  is  as  follows,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  corresponding  month  in 
other  years  :  Sailing  vessels  reported  lost, 
190,  viz.,  100  English,  20  French,  17  Ger- 
man, 11  Norwegian,  9  American,  6  Danish, 
6  Greek,  6  Italian,  4  Austrian,  3  Russian,  3 
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Spanish,  1  Dutch,  1  Siamese,  1  Swedish  and 
2  of  which  the  nationality  is  unknown. 
Steamers  reported  lost,  18,  viz.,  13  English, 
1  American,  1  Chilian,  1  Danish,!  French, 
and  1  Portuguese. 

The  records  of  the  Bureau  Veritas  may 
give  to  those  who  have  paid  little  or  no  at- 
tention to  the  figures,  some  idea  of  the  an- 
nual maritime  losses  of  the  principal  nations 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  and  pre- 
pared for  naval  warfare.  Setting  aside  the 
inferior  craft,  we  find  upon  examining  and 
comparing  these  records  that  the  average  an- 
nual loss  of  registered  sailing  vessels  for  the 
past  six  years,  is  2,355,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  summary: 

No.  vessels. 

During  1874 2,093 

During  1873 2,165 

During  1872 2.682 

During  1871 2,426 

During  1870 2,313 

During  18B9 2,453 

The  average  annual  loss  of  steamers  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  is  192,  distributed 
thus  : 

1874 175 

1873 ,  187 

1872 244 

1871 172 

1870 179 

This  makes  an  aggregate  annual  loss  of 
more  than  twenty-five  hundred  vessels.  Add 
to  this  the  cargoes  destroyed,  and  the  amount 
of  loss  sustained  must  be  rated  at  tens  of  mil- 
lions. Yet  these  enormous  aggregates  of  de- 
struction and  misfortune  are  borne  so  cheer- 
fully and  so  quietly  by  the  marine  compa- 
nies, in  accordance  with  the  distributive  prin- 
ciple of  their  organization,  that  their  trans- 
actions are  unknown  or  unheeded.  The  lost 
members  of  the  world's  naval  and  mercan- 
tile fleets  are  so  promptly  replaced  that  no 
decrease  is  noticeable,  and  no  surprise  is  oc- 
casioned. Indeed,  apart  from  those  who 
study  the  daily  registrations  and  bulletins  of 
the  Lloyds,  very  little  attention  is  given  to 
the  matter.  The  great  machinery  moves  on 
in  spite  of  the  incessant  shock  of  the  tempest, 
and  the  marine  companies  supply  the  oil  to 
prevent  or  repair  the  waste  of  friction. — Bal- 
timore Underivriter. 


Texas  Insurance  La^w. 

And  now  Texas  has  an  Insurance  law,  and 
what  is  it?  We  give  it  up,  but  here  is  what 
an  Austin  correspondent  to  the  Western  In- 
surance Review  says  about  it,  and  he  ought 
to  know  : 

"  This  famous  law  is  equal  in  length  to  the 
one  written  by  Moses  several  years  ago,  and 
contains  a  reciprocal  clause  that  reads  more 
like  • '  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth."  It  resembles  the  law  of  Moses  in 
two  points  ;  it  threatens  the  evil  doer  and 
does  not  aflTect  insurance  companies. 

The  comptroller  is  placed  in  charge  of  in- 
surance aflfairs,  and  is  authorized  to  employ 
a  person  well  versed  in  insurance,  as  Insur- 
ance Clerk.  A  statement  is  required  simi- 
lar to  the  one  made  to  the  Ohio  department. 
Twenty-five  dollars  charged  for  filing  the 
first,  and  ten  dollars  for  all  subsequent  an- 
nual statements.  This  person  well  versed  in 
^insurance,  when  directed  by  the  comptroller, 
will  examine  such  companies  as  the  comp- 
troller may  have  reasonable  grounds  for  be- 
lieving insolvent,  and  for  such  examination 
shall  have  ten  dollars  per  day,  not  to  exceed 
$200,  to  be  paid  by  the  company  examined 
— and  this  is  about  all. 

Now  who  will  be  benefitted  by  this  won- 
derful act  ?  The  question  will  be  answered 
further  on.  Stephen  H.  Darden,tbe  Comp- 
troller, is  a  gentleman  of  considerable  abili- 
ty in  his  line  ;  but  that  is  not  an  insurance 
line.  In  answer  to  a  question  in  reference 
to  examinations,  he  assured  us  that  exam- 
inations would  not  be  required,  as  no  com- 
pany that  is  insolvent  can  make  the  required 
statement  M?i(/er  oath.  It  is  truly  refreshing  to 
hear  such  assertions  coming  from  a  man  who 
lives  in,  this  nineteenth  century.  Stephen 
believes  that  story  about  the  little  hatchet. 
The  next  important  personage  is  the  "  In- 
surance Clerk,"  the  person  well  versed  in  in- 
surance— the  fees  are  to  be  paid  to  him,  and 
with  that  and  nothing  more  he  is  expected, 
not  only  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  office, 
but  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  Austin  hash 
vender.  The  emoluments  of  his  office  are 
estimated  at  $1,250  for  the  first  year  ;  §550 
for  the  second  year,  and  less  for  the  third. 
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The  caliber  of  a  person  well  versed  in  in- 
surance, who  would  accept  such  a  position, 
can  be  easily  estimated.     Applicants  flocked 
to  the  city  by  car  loads  immediately  after 
the  bill  was  passed.    The  mail  was  filled  with 
applications  from  persons  "well  versed  in 
insurance,"  but  who  were  too  poor  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  a  trip.     Senators  and  Kepre- 
sentatives  interceded  for  their  friends — eve- 
rybody wanted  to  be  Insurance  Clerk  and 
get  rich.     But  it  did'nt  "pan  out"  well, 
and  although  none  were  refused,  the  place  is 
still  open.     This  statement  then ,  is  the  gate, 
which  having  once  passed,  the  wildest  cat  in 
"West  Virginia  can  roam  at  large,  and  with 
the  endorsement  of  the  State  on  its  bogus  list 
of  assets,  will  be  enabled   to  secure  the  pa- 
tronage of  those  who  heretofore  trusted  to 
themselves  rather  than  to  the  State  for  pro- 
tection.    No  person  well  versed  in  insurance 
will  accept  the  clerkship  ;  hence  no  exam- 
inations— or,  if  examinations,   they  will  be 
made  by  an  incompetent,  cheap  quill-driver, 
or  by  a  knave.    A  little  "  anglo-bangalee" 
flourish  will  satisfy  the  one,  and  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  the  other.     The  14th  Congre- 
gation of  solons  passed  this  bill  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people,  but  claims  that  it  was 
presented  to  them  by  the  Galveston  Conven- 
tion of   Underwriters.     The  Underwriters 
say  this  is  not  the  bill  they  presented.     The 
comptroller  wants  the  thing  taken  out  of  his 
oflSce — says  it's  a  failure.     Everybody  was 
author  of  the  bill  before  it  passed,  but  now 
it  appears  that    no  one  is  responsible.     It 
goes  into  effect  May  15th.     "West  Virginia, 
take  notice." 


A  Reduction  in  Rates. 


— The  London  Salvage  Corps,  a  force  simi- 
lar to  our  fire  patrol,  and  which  is  sustained 
in  the  English  metropolis  by  the  fire  com- 
nies  themselves,  forty  in  number,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  $50,000  per  annum — has  re- 
cently made  its  report,  by  which  it  appears 
to  have  attended  1,328  fires,  at  313  of  which 
it  rendered  valuable  service. 

— Through  an  oversight  of  ours,  in  our  last 
issue,  we  made  the  notorious  Lee  case  read 
as  having  been  tried  in  the  U.  S.  District 
Court,  when  it  should  have  been  U.  S.  Cir- 
cuit Court. 


There  seems  to  be  a  mania  throughout  the 
East  to   reduce  rates  in  all  the  cities,  and 
the   most   surprising   feature  of  all  is,  that 
New  York  City  should  lead  ofi'  in  this  un- 
wise movement.     "We  say  unwise,  because 
we  feel  that  under  the  circumstances  a  more 
unfavorable  time  for  such  an  action  could 
not  have  been  selected.     The  fact  that  the 
companies  made    a  little  money  last  year 
should  not  call  forth  this  special  action  on 
the  part  of   the  local  boards,  the  inevita- 
ble result  of  which  will  be  to  weaken   the 
board   organizations,   invite    an   unhealthy 
competition  among  non -boards,  and  demoral- 
ize the  business  generally.     There  may  be  a 
few  companies  that  could  write  safely  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  present  board  rate,  yet 
all  will  admit  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
companies  need  higher  rates  to  place  them 
on  what  we  would  term  a  respectable  footing. 
It  is  to  be   hoped   that   this  mania  will  not 
extend  to  this  Coast,  and  yet  we  could  with 
equal   propriety   stand   the  same  reduction 
that   our   Eastern  cities  have  made.     The 
companies  made  money  here  last  year,  but 
the  experience  of  the  first  quarter  of  1875  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  they  will  be  less 
fortunate  than  in  1874.    "We  will  admit  that 
there  are  some    risks    here,   and  perhaps 
throughout  the   East,  that  are  rated  rather 
high,  while,  on   the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  on   which  the  rate  is  too  low,  and  a 
revision  of  those  risks  is  proper  and  should 
be   attended   to  by  the  rating  committee — 
which  is,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  done  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.     Yet  we  hold 
that  a  wholesale  reduction  in  rates  is  not  the 
thing  to  do  in  San  Francisco  nor  New  York. 
We  think  the  Chicago  chaps  are  a  little 
ashamed  of  themselves,  and  we  think  they 
should   be  ;  for    Chicago   is  the  last  place 
that  should  adopt  a  reduced  rate.     But  they 
have  had  a  meeting  and  agreed  upon  a  re- 
dection  of  rates,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing item   from  the    Chicago    Times  of 
April  3d: 

"It  was  decided,  in  making  these  changes 
in  the  tariff  charges,  to  do  so  quietly,  and 
without  the    knowledge    of   the    National 
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Board.  It  was  argued  that  if  the  new  tariff 
once  entered  into  effect,  and  some  of  the 
heavier  companies  in  the  Home  Board  com- 
menced taking  risks  at  the  reduced  rates,  no 
trouble  need  be  apprehended  from  any  ac- 
tion of  the  National  Board,  which  otherwise 
might  order  the  companies  to  again  with- 
draw from  Chicago.  The  new  tariff  which 
was  adopted  at  the  meeting  on  Thursday  is 
much  lower  on  all  classes  of  risks  than  the 
old  one.  For  instance,  50  cents  has  been 
taken  off  from  the  charges  on  warehouses, 
25  cents  off  from  three-story,  15  cents  off 
from  four-story,  and  10  cents  off  from  five- 
story  buildings,  and  10  instead  of  25  cents 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  water  supply. 
These  reductions  are  fair  samples  of  those 
that  have  been  decided  upon.  It  is  thought 
that  the  rates  will  be  from  15  to  25  per  cent. 
lower  than  those  in  force  heretofore." 


Fire  Insurance  Rates. 

The  New  York  Chronicle  of  April  8th  has 
the  following  on  the  subject  of  rates: 

The  action  of  the  Chicago  Local  Board  in 
reducing  rates  in  that  city,  it  is  apprehended, 
will  result  in  another  withdrawal  of  the  com- 
panies from  Chicago.  If  one  could  calculate 
upon  anything  where  the  National  Board  is 
concerned,  we  should  say  there  need  be  no 
apprehension  of  such  a  result,  but  that  there 
would  probably  be  several  first-class  agencies 
in  that  city  to  dispose  of  by  the  companies. 

The  situation  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
least  complicated.  The  tariff  for  Chicago 
has  been  fixed,  and  the  agents  of  all  board 
companies  have,  if  there  is  any  sense  of  truth 
or  honor  among  board  companies,  been  in- 
gtructed  to  write  at  the  rates  fixed.  Now, 
without  consultation  with  either  the  board 
or  their  companies,  these  agents  hold  a  se- 
cret meeting  and  reduce  the  rates.  In  other 
words,  they  sell  the  goods  of  their  principals 
below  the  price  at  which  they  are  author- 
ized to  sell,  and  fail  to  report  the  fact  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  a  stop  will  be  put  to 
the  business  as  soon  as  it  gets  out. 

Such  an  act  of  insubordination  at  this  day 
ought  not  to  have  been  possible,  and  would 
not  have  been  had  not  the  board  pursued  a 


temporizing  policy  elsewhere.  New  York 
was  allowed  to  make  its  own  rates,  for  which 
there  was  some  slight  excuse  in  the  fact  that 
the  National  Board  was  so  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  Local  Board.  Next  came 
Milwaukee,  and  its  demands  were  granted 
after  being  once  refused.  Next  Boston, 
where  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  secure  a 
postponement.  Chicago,  with  its  usual  bold- 
ness in  expedients,  has  adopted  a  little  dif- 
ferent plan,  and  reduced  the  rates  without  a 
word,  and  does  not  even  propose  to  give  a 
reason  or  ask  for  an  endorsement  of  her  ac- 
tion. The  agents  there  seem  to  have  gone 
upon  the  principle  that,  if  they  can  only 
keep  the  matter  quiet,  nobody  will  know  of, 
or  care  for,  the  reduction. 

"What  are  the  companies  going  to  do  about 
it?  And  if  this  act  of  theirs  is  to  be  winked 
at,  what  is  the  board  going  to  do  in  other 
quarters?  If  they  cannot  fix  the  rates  at 
which  they  will  sell  insurance  in  New  York 
and  Boston  and  Detroit  and  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee,  how  can  they  expect  any  degree 
of  satisfaction  with  the  rates  fixed  in  other 
places,  or  take  any  pleasure  or  satisfaction 
themselves  in  ostensibly  conducting  a  bus- 
iness which  really  conducts  them? 

These  are  questions  which  will  have  to  be 
faced  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  on 
the  22d,  and  in  their  answer  lies  the  future 
of  the  National  Board  of  Tire  Underwrit- 
ers.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  belief  that 
present  rates  cannot  any  longer  be  main- 
tained, and  that  slight  concessions  will  have 
to  be  made  all  over  the  country,  to  maintain 
the  organization  in  any  kind  of  efliciency. 
If  that  is  the  case,  the  reduction  should  be 
controlled  by  the  Board,  and  not  forced 
from  it  by  unwilling  concessions  to  necessi- 
ty. Probably  a  reduction  can  be  made  in 
certain  directions  without  material  loss.  In- 
deed, rates  are  now  much  lower  in  many 
cases  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  but  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  has  had  too  much  to  do  to 
make  all  its  reductions  wisely,  or  to  look 
into  the  merits  of  half  the  complaints  re- 
ceived. Oflicers  of  companies  are  complain- 
ing, and  justly,  that  the  increasing  labor  of 
the  Board  gives  them  little  time  to  devote  to 
their  own  affairs. 
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"What  is  imperatively  needed  is,  that  with- 
in the  next  three  months,  rates  shall  be  in 
telligently  and  firmly  fixed  all  over  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  that  agents  of  companies 
shall  be  given  to  understand,  clearly  and 
unmistakably,  that,  when  fixed,  they  are  to 
remain,  only  subject  to  change  when  im- 
provements in  building,  or  increased  water 
supply  and  eflicient  fire  departments  warrant 
such  changes. 


Reading  Insurance  Journals. 

"We  received  the  Philadelphia  Underwriter 
of  March  25th,  which  contained  seven  pages 
of  valuable  reading  matter,  and  brother  Co- 
hen informs  its  readers  that  a  large  edition 
of  that  particular  number  was  printed  for 
free  distribution  among  the  business  men  of 
Philadelphia.  You  are  correct,  Mr.  Under- 
writer, the  public,  especially  that  portion 
who  are  largely  interested  in  Insurance,  Fire 
and  Life,  should  by  all  means  keep  them- 
selves posted  concerning  the  movements  of 
the  diflerent  companies,  and  we  know  of  no 
better  way  than  reading  Insurance  journals. 
"We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  public  are 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  business;  in  other  words,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  they  each  should  become  ac- 
tuaries, or  adjusters,  but  we  do  hold  that  it 
is  necessary  for  each  business  man  to  make 
himself  sutficiently  familiar  with  the  business 
to  discriminate,  and  carefully  select  such 
companies  in  which  to  place  his  insurance  as 
have,  at  least,  a  show  of  respectability. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  there 
are  men  in  this  city  |who  hold  policies  in 
companies  that  have  failed  five,  six,  or  seven 
months  ago,  or  perhaps  quite  a  year,  who  do 
not  know  but  their  insurance  is  still  in  force. 
It  was  only  a  few  weeks  since  that  we  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  HoUister,  California, 
asking  about  the  People's  Ins.'  Co.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, the  party  having  suffered  a  loss  on 
goods  covered  by  a  policy  in  this  company, 
which  had  been  dead  eight  months  when  the 
loss  occurred. 

But  this  is  not  an  isolated  case;  there  are 
thousands  of  them jn  this  city  and  elsevvhere 
on  the  coast, 


Imperial  Botch--work. 

The  usual  quiet  of  insurance  circles  was 
somewhat  disturbed  on  the  12th  April  by 
the  appearance  of  an  advertisement  signed 
Falkner,  Bell  &,  Co.,  Agents,  disclaim- 
ing <'any  liability  by  the  acts  of  D.  W. 
White  or  any  other  Insurance  Broker." 
This  rather  ambiguous  announcement  on  in- 
vestigation is  the  result  of  a  diseased  brain 
owned  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Imperial  and 
Queen  Ins.  Co.'s,  who  endeavors  to  evade 
the  honest  liability  of  his  oiSce  for  a  verbal 
understanding  between  D.  W.  White  and 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  by  which  the  latter 
firm  was  to  be  covered  on  merchandize  dis- 
charging from  a  vessel  into  Hathaway 's 
bonded  warehouse.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
this  chief  clerk  will  labor  to  make  out  Mr. 
White  not  an  agent  of  the  Imperial  and 
Queen  Companies,  but  his  rather  awkward 
position  cannot  be  sustained.  Mr.  White's 
connection  with  that  heretofore  quite  respec- 
table office,  anti-dates  this  great  I  Am's  em- 
ployment many  years,  and  with  a  regular 
salary  for  his  services,  together  with  the  uni- 
versal custom  of  binding  contracts  verbally 
as  in  this  instance,  until  declaration,  and  as 
Mr.  White  and  other  agents  have  always 
done  in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  do  in 
the  future,  stamps  the  position  occupied  by 
the  Imperial  and  Queen  as  unbearable,  fool- 
ish and  inexcusable.  While  Falkner,  Bell 
&  Co. are  liable  for  the  course  pursued  by  their 
clerk,  who  has  completed  the  discharge  of  a 
faithful  servant,  who  for  eighteen  previous 
years  has  given  them  satisfaction,  they  are 
also  liable  for  the  $5,000  to  Balfour,  Guth- 
rie &  Co.,  and  time  will  prove  that  the  Im- 
perial and  Queen  would  have  acted  wisely  in 
making  a  change  in  their  front  office  imme- 
diately, of  the  man  who  would  solicit  an 
agent  to  prostitute  his  word  of  honor  to  save 
them  a  few  paltry  dollars  illegitimately. 

Mr.  White's  services  and  his  connection 
with  Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.,  are  too  well 
known  in  this  community  to  admit  of  his 
being  classed  among  the  brokers  ;  he  was  as 
much  an  agent  of  the  Imperial  and  Queen  as 
any  man  they  have  in  the  field,  and  his  acts 
more  binding  on  that  office  than  the  conceited 
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clerk's  who  endeavors  to  impress  the  public 
more  with  his  own  importance  than  that  of 
his  Companies.  The  profession  generally 
must  suffer  from  this  botch-work,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  hereafter  this  case  can 
be  cited  and  called  up  as  evidence,  that  a 
respectable  office  deliberately  went  back  of 
their  commercial  honor  (or  tried  to  at  least), 
in  order  to  shirk  pecuniary  responsibility. 
The  loss  will  be  paid ;  there  is  no  other  rem- 
edy, and  too  late  to  reflect  any  credit  on  the 
Companies,  who  were  perfectly  willing  to 
receive  premiums  on  verbal  contracts  with 
Mr.  White,  so  long  as  a  fire  did  not  dis- 
turb the  arrangement.  It  was  clearly  the 
duty  of  that  office  to  have  stopped  their 
agent's  acceptance  of  such  contracts  before 
the  burning  of  Hathaway's  warehouse. 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  having  praised  Im- 
perial wine  are  sold  vinegar,  while  D.  W. 
"White's  adversity  will  prove  his  prosperity; 
having  told  the  ti'uth  the  devil  will  be 
shamed,  and  this  short-sighted  policy  be 
promptly  and  energetically  snubbed  by  his 
host  of  patrons  in  this  commonwealth. 


15  Per  Cent.  Reduction. 

Mr.  Thomas  Chard,  the  enterprising  Wes- 
tern manager  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Ins. 
Co.  of  California,  on  the  24th  of  March  sent 
the  following  circular  to  the  agents  in  his 
department,  a  careful  perusal  of  which  will 
prove  both  beneficial  and  instructive  to  many 
of  the  Secretaries  and  General  Managers, 
with  some  of  whom  we  are  personally  ac- 
quainted : 

Chicago,  March  29,  1875. 
To  OUR  Agents  : 

At  this  time,  when  insurants  are  to  some 
extent  restive  as  to  prevailing  rates,  it  would 
be  well  for  us  all  to  consider  the  effect  of 
even  a  small  reduction  in  the  current  tariff. 
Especially  would  all  Companies  do  well  to 
ponder  this  question  lest,  rendered  giddy  by 
a  little  brief  prosperity,  they  should  say  as 
to  the  organizations  whence  they  derive  their 
strength,  "Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder, 
and  cast  away  their  cords  from  us." 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  re- 


sults of  the  underwriting  business  for  the 
years  1872,  1873,  1874,  and  the  presumed 
results  for  1875  if  a  deduction  of  15  per  cent, 
should  be  made  from  the  April  tariff. 

Inasmuch  as  60  percent,  of  premiums  rep- 
resents the  average  of  loss,  and  30J  percent, 
the  average  rate  of  expenses  when  rates  are 
adequate,  we  have  applied  that  rule  in  making 
an  estimate  for  1875.  The  loss  roll  of  1874 
must  ,be  considered  anomalous,  as  the  fire 
losses  Jwere  eight  million  dollars  less  than 
those  of  1873,  and  reached  a  general  average 
of  only  43  per  cent.  1873  must  be  taken  as 
a  normal  insurance  year,  there  being  no  re- 
markable conflagrations,  and  its  losses  being 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  received, 
— the  premiums  being  based  substantially  on 
the  present  tariff.  The  showing  would  there- 
fore be  about  as  follows  : 

Business  of  American  Fire  Insurance  Go's. 

Fire  Risks'Written.    Prem's  Rec'd.    Losses  Pd. 

1872  34,867,619,143  $44,142,079  $:M,612,401 

1873  5,121,691,824  52,014,724  30,880,609 

1874  5,446,506,484  52,947,757  22,768,480 

1875  5,446,.506,484  "  52,947,757  %  31,768,654 
1875  5.146,.5-56,484  t  46,041,527  *  '••  31,768,654 

Expenses  Paid.  Profit.  Loss. 

1872  $14,636,036  85,106,358 

1873  ^7, 169,179         $  3,964,936 

1874  18,6.55,384  11,525,893 

1875  tt   16,149,066  5.030,037 
1875       XX   14,272,873  0 

'■■■  Estimated  at  present  rates,  t  Estimated  at  15 
per  cent,  less  than  present  rates.  X  Estimated  60 
per  cent,  ft  Estimate  30)^  per  cent.  Jt  Estima- 
ted at  ol  per  cent.  '"'  Estimated  at  60  per  cent,  of 
adequate  rates. 

This  shows  that  with  average  success  at 
present  rates,  the  §87,056,203  at  risk  in  the 
business  would  realize  in  1875  the  small 
profit  of  5.75  per  cent.,  and  that  a  reduction 
of  15  per  cent,  from  present  rates  would  in 
all  probability  not  only  ruin  the  business  but 
would  leave  the  Companies  with  over  Five 
Billion  Dollars  at  risk,  exposed  without 
compensation  to  sweeping  fires  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other. 

We  therefore  ask  our  Agents  to  continue 
to  sustain  heartily  their  local  boards,  and  to 
manfully  use  their  influence  in  behalf  of  a 
healthful  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of 
rates.        Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  S.  Chard,  Manager. 
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Important  Life  Insurance  Decision 
in  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Supreme  CotrRT  of  the  United  States. 

No.  209,— October  Term,  1874. 

Charles  ^Y.  Jeffries,  administrator  of  Allan  A. 
Kennedy,  deceased,  plaintiff  in  error,  vs.  The 
Economical  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  In 
error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Justice  Uunt  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court. 

The  plaintiff,  as  administrator  of  Allan  A. 
Kennedy,  brought  his  action  against  the 
Economical  Insurance  Co.,  alleging  that, 
on  the  19th  day  of  October,  1870,  it  issued  a 
policy  of  insurance  upon  the  life  of  Kennedy, 
in  the  sum  of  |5,000,  which  policy  was  set 
forth  at  length;  that  Kennedy  died  in  Au- 
gust, 1871,  and  that  notice  had  been  given  to 
the  company  of  his  death,  payment  of  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  demanded  and  re- 
fused. 

The  policy  contained  the  clauses  follow- 
ing, viz: 

This  policy  is  issued  by  the  company,  and 
accepted  by  the  insured  and  the  holder 
thereof,  on  the  following  express  conditions 
and  agreements,  which  are  part  of  this  con- 
tract of  insurance: 

1st.  That  the  statements  and  declarations 
made  in  the  application  for  this  policy,  and 
on  the  faith  of  which  it  is  issued,  are  in  all 
respects  true  and  without  the  suppression  of 
any  fact  relating  to  the  health  or  circum- 
stances of  the  insured,  affecting  the  interests 
ofisaid  company. 

6th.  That,  in  case  of  the  violation  of  the 
foregoing  conditions,  or  any  of  them,  or  of 
the  insured  dying  in,  or  in  consequence  of,  a 
duel,  or  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  nation,  state,  or 
province,  or  by  reason  of  intoxication,  this 
policy  shall  become  null  and  void. 

The  answer  of  the  defendant,  among 
others,  contained  the  following  allegations: 

That  the  policy  was  by  this  defendant 
issued,  and  by  the  said  Kennedy  accepted, 
on  the  following  express  conditions  and 
agreements  contained  in  said  policy  and 
made  part  of  said  contract  of  insurance,  to  i 


wit:  that  the  statements  [and  declarations 
made  in  the  application  for  said  policy,  and 
on  the  faith  of  which  it  was  issued,  were  in 
all  respects  true,  and  without  the  suppres- 
sion of  any  fact  relating  to  the  health  or 
circumstances  of  the  assured  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  defendants,  and  upon  the 
further  condition,  to  wit:  that,  in  case  of 
the  violation  of  the  aforesaid  condition, 
among  others,  or  of  the  insured  dying  in, 
or  in  consequence  of,  a  duel,  or  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
nation,  state,  or  province,  or  by  reason  of 
intoxication,  said  policy  should  become  null 
and  void.  That  said  Allan  A.  Kennedy 
did  violate  the  first  condition  in  this — that 
the  statements  and  declaration  made  by  the 
said  Kennedy,  in  his  application  for  said 
policy  of  insurance,  were  not  in  all  respects 
true,  but  were  false  in  the  following  respects, 
to  wit:  Defendant  says,  that  in  and  by  said 
application  for  said  policy  of  insurance, 
and  on  the  faith  of  which  said  policy  was 
issued,  the  said  Kennedy,  in  answer  to  the 
question  therein  asked  of  him  as  to  whether 
he  was  married  or  single,  stated  that  he 
was  single,  meaning  thereby  that  he  was  a 
single  and  unmarried  man,  whereas,  in 
truth  and  fact,  said  Kennedy  was  then  and 
there  a  married  man,  having  a  wife  then 
living,  as  he,  the  said  Kennedy,  then  and 
there  well  knew. 

Defendant  further  says  that,  in  and  by 
said  application  for  said  policy  of  insurance, 
and  on  the  faith  of  which  said  policy  of  in- 
surance was  issued,  the  said  Kennedy,  in 
reply  to  the  question  therein  asked  of  him, 
"Has  any  application  been  made  to  any 
other  company;  if  so,  when?"  answered, 
"No;"  meaning  thereby  that  he,  the  said 
Kennedy,  had  not,  prior  thereto,  applied  for 
insurance  on  his  life  to  any  other  life  insur- 
ance company;  whereas,  in  truth  and  in 
fact,  said  Kennedy  had,  prior  thereto,  to 
wit,  on  or  about  the  month  of  April,  1870, 
applied  for  insurance  upon  his  life  to  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York, 
and  had  been  insured  therein  in  the  sum  of 
glO,000,  as  the  said  Kennedy,  at  the  time  of 
making  said  answer,  then  and  there  well 
knew. 
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To  this  plea  a  demurrer  was  interposed 
which  was  overruled  by  the  Court  below. 
From  the  judgment  entered  upon  this  de- 
murrer, the  present  writ  of  error  is  brought. 
The  contention  in  opposition  to  the  judg- 
ment is  this:  that  the  plea  does  not  aver 
that  the  false  statements  made  by  the  as- 
sured were  material  to  the  risk  assumed. 
Is  that  averment  necessary  to  make  the  plea 
a  good  one? 

It  is  contended,  also,  that  the  false  an- 
swers in  the  present  case  were  not  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  company,  that  they  presented  the 
applicant's  case  in  a  less  favorable  light  to 
himself  than  if  he  had  answered  truly. 
Thus,  to  the  inquiry  are  you  married  or 
single,  when  he  folsely  answered  that  he  was 
single,  he  made  himself  a  less  eligible  can- 
didate for  insurance  than  if  he  had  truly 
stated  that  he  was  a  married  man ;  that  al- 
though he  deceived  the  company,  and  caus- 
ed it  to  enter  into  a  contract  that  it  did  not 
intend  to  make,  it  was  deceived  to  its  ad- 
vantage, and  made  a  more  favorable  bargain 
than  was  supposed.  This  is  bad  morality 
and  bad  law.  No  one  may  do  evil  that 
good  may  come.  No  man  is  justified  in  the 
utterance  of  a  falsehood.  It  is  an  equal 
offence  in  morals  whether  committed  for  his 
own  benefit  or  that  of  another.  The  fallacy 
of  this  position  as  a  legal  proposition  will 
appear  in  what  we'  shall  presently  say  of  the 
contract  made  between  the  parties. 

"We  are  to  observe,  first,  the  averments  of 
the  plea: 

That  Kennedy,  in  and  by  his  application 
for  the  policy  of  insurance  in  answer  to  a 
question  asked  of  him  by  the  Company, 
■  whether  he  was  "  married  or  single  ?^^  made 
the  false  statement  that  he  was  ^^  sitiffle,^' 
knowing  it  to  be  untrue  ;  that  in  reply  to  a 
further  question  therein  asked  of  him  by  the 
Company,  whether  "any  application  had 
been  made  to  any  other  Company  ;  if  so, 
when?"  answered  "  iVo,"  *'  whereas,  in  fact, 
at  the  time  of  making  such  false  statement,  he 
well  knew  that  he  had  previously  made  appli- 
cation for  such  insurance,  and  been  insured  in 
the  sum  of  ?10,000  by  another  Company. ^^ 
Secondly,  we  are  to  observe  the  averment: 
That  the  statements  and  declarations  made 


in  the  application  for  said  policy,  and  on 
the  faith  of  which  it  is  issued,  are  in  all  re- 
spects true,  and  without  the  suppression  of 
any  fact  relating  to  the  health  or  circum- 
stances of  the  insured  aflfecting  the  interests 
of  the  Company. 

"We  are  to  observe,  also,  this  other  clause 
of  the  policy,  in  which  it  is  declared  that 
this  policy  is  made  by  the  Company,  and 
accepted  by  the  insured,  upon  the  express 
condition  and  agreement  that  such  state-  ' 
ments  and  declarations  are  in  all  respects 
true.  This  applies  to  all  and  to  each  one  of 
such  statements.  In  other  words,  if  the 
statements  are  not  true,  it  is  agreed  that  no 
policy  is  made  by  the  Company,  and  no 
policy  is  accepted  by  the  insured. 

The  proposition  at  the  foundation  of  this 
point  is  this  :  that  the  statements  and  decla- 
rations made  in  the  policy  shall  be  true. 
This  stipulation  is  not  expressed  to  be  made 
as  to  important  or  material  statements  only, 
or  to  those  supposed  to  be  material,  but  as 
to  all  statements.  The  statements  need  not 
come  up  to  the  degree  of  warranties.  They 
need  not  be  representations  even,  if  this 
term  conveys  an  idea  of  an  affirmation  hav- 
ing any  technical  character.  Statements 
and  declarations  is  the  expression — what  the 
applicant  states  and  what  the  applicant  de- 
clares. Nothing  can  be  more  simple.  If 
he  makes  any  statement  in  the  application, 
it  must  be  true.  A  faithful  performance  of 
this  agreement  is  made  an  express  condition 
to  the  existence  of  a  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  Company. 

There  is  no  place  for  the  argument  eitljer 
that  the  false  statement  was  not  material  to 
the  risk,  or  that  it  was  a  positive  advantage 
to  the  Company  to  be  deceived  by  it. 

It  is  the  distinct  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties that  the  company  shall  not  be  deceived 
to  its  injury  or  its  benefit.  The  right  of  an 
individual  or  a  corporation  to  make  an  un- 
wise bargain  is  as  complete  as  that  to  make 
a  wise  bargain.  The  right  to  make  con- 
tracts carries  with  it  the  right  to  determine 
what  is  prudent  and  wise,  what  is  unwise 
and  imprudent,  and  upon  that  point  the 
judgment  of  the  individual  is  subject  to  that 
of  no  other  tribunal. 
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The  case  in  hand  affords  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  principle.  The  company  deems 
it  wise  and  prudent  that  the  applicant  should 
inform  them  truly  whether  he  has  made  any 
other  application  to  have  his  life  insured. 
So  material  does  it  deem  this  information, 
that  it  stipulates  that  its  liability  shall  de- 
pend upon  the  truth  of  the  answer.  The 
same  is  true  of 'its  inquiry  whether  the  party 
is  married  or  single.  The  company  fixes 
this  estimate  of  its  importance.  The  ap- 
plicant agrees  that  it  is  thus  import- 
ant by  accepting  this  test.  It  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  com- 
pany to  take  from  its  acknowledged  power 
thus  to  make  its  opinion  the  standard  of  what 
is  material,  and  to  leave  that  point  to  the 
determination  of  a  jury.  The  jury  may  say, 
as  the  counsel  here  argues,  that  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  the  applicant  answers  truly 
if  he  answers  one  way,  viz.:  that  he  is 
single,  or  that  he  has  not  made  application 
for  insurance.  Whether  a  question  is 
material  depends  upon  the  question  itself. 
The  information  received  may  be  imma- 
terial. But  if  under  any  circumstances  it 
can  produce  a  reply  which  will  influence 
the  action  of  the  company,  the  question 
cannot  be  deemed  immaterial.  Insurance 
companies  sometimes  insist  that  individuals 
largely  insured  upon  their  lives,  who  are 
embarrassed  in  their  affairs,  resort  to  self- 
destruction,  being  willing  to  end  a  wretched 
existence  if  they  can  thereby  bestow  com- 
fort upon  their  families.  The  juror  would 
be  likely  to  repudiate  such  a  theory,  on 
the  ground  that  nothing  can  compensate  a 
man  for  the  loss  of  his  life.  The  juror  may 
be  right,  and  the  company  may  be  wrong. 
But  the  company  has  expressly  provided 
that  their  judgment,  and  not  the  judgment 
of  the  juror,  shall  govern.  Their  right 
thus  to  contract,  and  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  give  effect  to  such  contracts,  cannot  be 
denied. 

Of  the  authorities  in  support  of  these  views 
a  few  only  will  be  mentioned.  In  Ander- 
son vs.  FitzgeraM  (4  Ho.  of  Lords  Cases, 
474,)  Fitzgerald  applied  to  an  insurance 
oflice  to  effect  a  policy  on  his  life.  He  re- 
ceived a  form  of  prd^osal  containing  ques- 


tions required  to  be  answered.  Among  them 
were  the  following:  "Did  any  of  the  party's 
near  relatives  die  of  consumption  or  any 
other  pulmonary  complaint?"  and  "has  the 
party's  life  been  accepted  or  refused  at  any 
oifice?"  To  each  of  these  questions  the  ap- 
plicant answered  "no."  The  answers  were 
false.  F.  signed  the  proposal  and  a  decla- 
lation  accompanying  by  which  he  agreed 
"that  the  particulars  above-mentioned 
should  form  the  basis  of  the  contract." 
The  policy  mentioned  several  things  which 
were  warranted  by  F.,  among  which  these 
two  answers  were  not  included.  The  policy 
also  contained  this  proviso:  that  "if  any- 
thing so  warranted  shall  not  be  true,  or  if 
any  circumstance  material  to  this  insurance 
shall  not  have  been  truly  stated,  or  shall 
have  been  misrepresented  or  concealed,  or 
any  false  statement  made  to  the  company 
in  or  about  the  obtaining  or  effecting  of  this 
insurance,"  the  policy  should  be  void.  On 
the  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Ball,  he  charged 
the  jury  ''that  they  must  not  only  be  satisfied 
that  the  various  false  statements  were  fiilse 
in  fact,  and  weie  made  in  and  about  effect- 
ing the  policy,  but  also  that  such  false  state- 
ments were  material  to  the  insurance."  A 
bill  of  exeeptions  was  tendered  on  the  ground 
that  the  jui-y  should  have  been  directed 
"that  if  the  statements  were  made  in  and 
about  effecting  the  insurance  and  such  state- 
ments were  false  in  fact,  the  defendants  were 
entitled  to  a  verdict,  whether  such  statements 
were  or  were  not  material." — (p.  487.)  The 
exceptions  were  argued  in  the  Court  of  ex- 
chequer, where  judgment  was  ordered  for 
the  plaintiff  on  the  verdict.  A  writ  of  error 
was  brought  in  the  court  of  exchequer  cham- 
ber, where  the  judgment  was  aflirmed  by  a 
majority  of  seven  to  three.  The  writ  of 
error  to  the  house  of  loids  was  then  brought. 
Mr.  Baron  Parke,  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge,  Mr.  Justice  Wightman, 
Mr.  Justice  Erie,  Mr.  Justice  Creswell,  Mr. 
Baron  Piatt,  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  Mr. 
Justice  Williams,  Mr,  Baron  Martin,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Crompton  attended. 

Opinions  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Baron 
Parke,  the  lord  chancellor,  Lord  Brougham 
and  Lord  St.  Leonards,  all  concurring  in 
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To  this  plea  a  demurrer  was  interposed 
which  was  overruled  by  the  Court  below. 
!From  the  judgment  entered  upon  this  de- 
murrer, the  present  writ  of  error  is  brought. 
The  contention  in  opposition  to  the  judg- 
ment is  this:  that  the  plea  does  not  aver 
that  the  false  statements  made  by  the  as- 
sured were  material  to  the  risk  assumed. 
Is  that  averment  necessary  to  make  the  plea 
a  good  one? 

It  is  contended,  also,  that  the  false  an- 
swers in  the  present  case  were  not  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  company,  that  they  presented  the 
applicant's  case  in  a  less  favorable  light  to 
himself  than  if  he  had  answered  truly. 
Thus,  to  the  inquiry  are  you  married  or 
single,  when  he  falsely  answered  that  he  was 
single,  he  made  himself  a  less  eligible  can- 
didate for  insurance  than  if  he  had  truly 
stated  that  he  was  a  married  man ;  that  al- 
though he  deceived  the  company,  and  caus- 
ed it  to  enter  into  a  contract  that  it  did  not 
intend  to  make,  it  was  deceived  to  its  ad- 
vantage, and  made  a  more  favorable  bargain 
than  was  supposed.  This  is  bad  morality 
and  bad  law.  No  one  may  do  evil  that 
good  may  come.  No  man  is  justified  in  the 
utterance  of  a  falsehood.  It  is  an  equal 
offence  in  morals  whether  committed  for  his 
own  benefit  or  that  of  another.  The  fallacy 
of  this  position  as  a  legal  proposition  will 
appear  in  what  we"  shall  presently  say  of  the 
contract  made  between  the  parties. 

We  are  to  observe,  first,  the  averments  of 
the  plea: 

That  Kennedy,  in  and  by  his  application 
for  the  policy  of  insurance  in  answer  to  a 
question  asked  of  him  by  the  Company, 
•  whether  he  was  "  jnarried  or  smgle?^'  made 
the  false  statement  that  he  was  ^^  single, ^^ 
knowing  it  to  be  untrue  ;  that  in  reply  to  a 
further  question  therein  asked  of  him  by  the 
Company,  whether  "  any  application  had 
been  made  to  any  other  Company  ;  if  so, 
when?'^  answered  "  A'o,"  •'  whereas,  in  fact, 
at  the  time  of  making  such  false  statement,  he 
well  kneiv  that  he  had  previously  made  appli- 
cation for  such  insurance,  and  been  insured  in 
the  sum  of  ?10,000  by  another  Company." 
Secondly,  we  are  to  observe  the  averment: 
That  the  statements  and  declarations  made 


in  the  application  for  said  policy,  and  on 
the  faith  of  which  it  is  issued,  are  in  all  re- 
spects true,  and  without  the  suppression  of 
any  fact  relating  to  the  health  or  circum- 
stances of  the  insured  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  Company. 

"We  are  to  observe,  also,  this  other  clause 
of  the  policy,  in  which  it  is  declared  that 
this  policy  is  made  by  the  Company,  and 
accepted  by  the  insured,  upon  the  express 
condition  and  agreement  that  such  state- 
ments and  declarations  are  in  all  respects 
true.  This  applies  to  all  and  to  each  one  of 
such  statements.  In  other  words,  if  the 
statements  are  not  true,  it  is  agreed  that  no 
policy  is  made  by  the  Company,  and  no 
policy  is  accepted  by  the  insured. 

The  proposition  at  the  foundation  of  this 
point  is  this  :  that  the  statements  and  decla- 
rations made  in  the  policy  shall  be  true. 
This  stipulation  is  not  expressed  to  be  made 
as  to  important  or  material  statements  only, 
or  to  those  supposed  to  be  material,  but  as 
to  all  statements.  The  statements  need  not 
came  up  to  the  degree  of  warranties.  They 
need  not  be  representations  even,  if  this 
term  conveys  an  idea  of  an  affirmation  hav- 
ing any  technical  character.  Statements 
and  declarations  is  the  expression — what  the 
applicant  states  and  what  the  applicant  de- 
clares. Nothing  can  be  more  simple.  If 
he  makes  any  statement  in  the  application, 
it  must  be  true.  A  faithful  performance  of 
this  agreement  is  made  an  express  condition 
to  the  existence  of  a  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  Company. 

There  is  no  place  for  the  argument  eitljer 
that  the  false  statement  was  not  material  to 
the  risk,  or  that  it  was  a  positive  advantage 
to  the  Company  to  be  deceived  by  it. 

It  is  the  distinct  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties that  the  company  shall  not  be  deceived 
to  its  injury  or  its  benefit.  The  right  of  an 
individual  or  a  corporation  to  make  an  un- 
wise bargain  is  as  complete  as  that  to  make 
a  wise  bargain.  The  right  to  make  con- 
tracts carries  with  it  the  right  to  determine 
what  is  prudent  and  wise,  what  is  unwise 
and  imprudent,  and  upon  that  point  the 
judgment  of  the  individual  is  subject  to  that 
of  no  other  tribunal. 
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The  case  in  hand  affords  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  principle.  The  company  deems 
it  wise  and  prudent  that  the  applicant  should 
inform  them  trulywhether  he  has  made  any 
other  application  to  have  his  life  insured. 
So  material  does  it  deem  this  information, 
that  it  stipulates  that  its  liability  shall  de- 
pend upon  the  truth  of  the  answer.  The 
same  is  true  of  "its  inquiry  whether  the  party 
is  married  or  single.  The  company  fixes 
this  estimate  of  its  importance.  The  ap- 
plicant agrees  that  it  is  thus  import- 
ant by  accepting  this  test.  It  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  com- 
pany to  take  from  its  acknowledged  power 
thus  to  make  its  opinion  the  standard  of  what 
is  material,  and  to  leave  that  point  to  the 
determination  of  a  jury.  The  jury  may  say, 
as  the  counsel  here  argues,  that  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  the  applicant  answers  truly 
if  he  answers  one  way,  viz. :  that  he  is 
single,  or  that  he  has  not  made  application 
for  insurance.  "Whether  a  question  is 
material  depends  upon  the  question  itself. 
The  information  received  may  be  imma- 
terial. But  if  under  any  circumstances  it 
can  produce  a  reply  which  will  influence 
the  action  of  the  company,  the  question 
cannot  be  deemed  immaterial.  Insurance 
companies  sometimes  insist  that  individuals 
largely  insured  upon  their  lives,  who  are 
embarrassed  in  their  affairs,  resort  to  self- 
destruction,  being  willing  to  end  a  wretched 
existence  if  they  can  thereby  bestow  com- 
fort upon  their  families.  The  juror  would 
be  likely  to  repudiate  such  a  theory,  on 
the  ground  that  nothing  can  compensate  a 
man  for  the  loss  of  his  life.  The  juror  may 
be  right,  and  the  company  may  be  wrong. 
But  the  company  has  expressly  provided 
that  their  judgment,  and  not  the  judgment 
of  the  juror,  shall  govern.  Their  right 
thus  to  contract,  and  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  give  effect  to  such  contracts,  cannot  be 
denied. 

Of  the  authorities  in  support  of  these  views 
a  few  only  will  be  mentioned.  In  Ander- 
son vs.  FitzgeraM  (4  Ho.  of  Lords  Cases, 
474,)  Fitzgerald  applied  to  an  insurance 
office  to  effect  a  policy  on  his  life.  He  re- 
ceived a  form  of  prd^osal  containing  ques- 


tions required  to  be  answered.  Among  them 
were  the  following:  "Did  any  of  the  part3''s 
near  relatives  die  of  consumption  or  any 
other  pulmonary  complaint?"  and  "has  the 
party's  life  been  accepted  or  refused  at  any 
office?"  To  each  of  these  questions  the  ap- 
plicant answered  "no."  The  answers  were 
false.  F.  signed  the  proposal  and  a  decla- 
lation  accompanying  by  which  he  agreed 
"that  the  particulars  above-mentioned 
should  form  the  basis  of  the  contract. " 
The  policy  mentioned  several  things  which 
were  warranted  by  F.,  among  which  these 
two  answers  were  not  included.  The  policy 
also  contained  this  proviso:  that  "if  any- 
thing so  warranted  shall  not  be  true,  or  if 
any  circumstance  material  to  this  insurance 
shall  not  have  been  truly  stated,  or  shall 
have  been  misrepresented  or  concealed,  or 
any  false  statement  made  to  the  company 
in  or  about  the  obtaining  or  effecting  of  this 
insurance,"  the  policy  should  be  void.  On 
the  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Ball,  he  charged 
the  jury  <'that  they  must  not  only  be  satisfied 
that  the  various  false  statements  were  false 
in  fact,  and  weie  made  in  and  about  effect- 
ing the  policy,  but  also  that  such  false  state- 
ments were  material  to  the  insurance."  A 
bill  of  exeeptions  was  tendered  on  the  ground 
that  the  jury  should  have  been  directed 
"that  if  the  statements  were  made  in  and 
about  effecting  the  insurance  and  such  state- 
ments were  false  in  fact,  the  defendants  were 
entitled  to  a  verdict,  whether  such  statements 
were  or  were  not  material." — (p.  487.)  The 
exceptions  were  argued  in  the  Court  of  ex- 
chequer, where  judgment  was  ordered  for 
the  plaintiff  on  the  verdict.  A  writ  of  error 
was  brought  in  the  court  of  exchequer  cham- 
ber, where  the  judgment  was  affirmed  by  a 
majority  of  seven  to  three.  The  writ  of 
error  to  the  house  of  loids  was  then  brought. 
Mr.  Baron  Parke,  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge,  Mr.  Justice  Wightman, 
Mr.  Justice  Erie,  Mr.  Justice  Creswell,  Mr. 
Baron  Piatt,  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  Mr. 
Justice  "Williams,  Mr.  Baron  Martin,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Crompton  attended. 

Opinions  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Baron 
Parke,  the  lord  chancellor,  Lord  Brougham 
and  Lord  St.  Leonards,  all  concurring  in 
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reversing  the  judgment,  on  the  ground  that 
the  question  of  the  materiality  of  the  state- 
ments should  not  have  been  submitted  to  the 
jury.  This  case  was  decided  upon  facts  al- 
most identical  with  the  one  before  us,  and 
presented  the  precise  question  we  are  con- 
sidering. The  counsel  for  the  defendants 
asked  for  a  ruling,  that  if  the  statements 
were  untrue  the  defendants  were  entitled  to 
a  verdict,  whether  they  were  or  were  not 
material.  This  was  refused,  and  the  judge 
charged  that  to  entitle  the  defendants  to  a 
verdict  the  statements  must  not  only  be 
false,  but  material  to  the  insurance.  This 
was  held  to  be  error,  and  the  judgment  was 
reversed. 

Cazenore  vs.  British  Equitable  Ass.  Co., 
6  Com.  Bench,  N.  S.,  437,  2  Cranipton  & 
M.,  348,  is  a  familiar  case.  The  opinion 
was  delivered  by  Cockburn,  C.  J.,  of  the 
common  pleas,  and  decided  in  the  same 
way.  This  case  was  affirmed  in  the  exche- 
quer chamber  in  1860. — (See  6.  Jur.  N.  S., 
82(3,  1860  [3  Bigelow  Cases,  213;]  Price  vs. 
Phcenix  Ins.  Co.,  17  Minnesota  R.  497.) 

Many  cases  may  be  found  which  hold  that 
"where  false  answers  are  made  to  inquiries 
which  do  not  relate  to  the  risk,  the  policy 
is  not  necessarily  avoided,  unless  they  in- 
fluenced the  mind  of  the  Company,  and  that 
whether  they  are  material  is  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  jury.  But  we  know  of  no 
respectable  authority  which  so  holds,  where 
it  is  expressly  covenanted  as  a  condition  of 
liability  that  the  statements  and  declarations 
made  in  the  application  are  true,  and  when 
the  truth  of  such  statements  forms  the  basis 
of  the  contract. 

The  counsel  for  the  insured  insists  that 
policies  of  insurance  are  hedged  about  with 
so  many  qualifications  and  conditions,  that 
questions  are  propounded  with  so  much  in- 
genuity and  in  such  detail,  that  they  operate 
as  a  snare,  and  that  justice  is  sacrificed  to 
forms.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  deny  this 
statement.  The  present,  however,  is  not 
such  a  case.  The  want  of  honesty  was  on 
the  part  of  the  applicant.  The  attempt  was 
to  deceive  the  Company.  It  is  a  case,  so  far 
as  v/o  can  discover,  in  which  law  and  justice 


point  to  the  same  result,  to  wit,  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  Company. 
Judgment  affirmed. 


The   Liverpool   and   London    and 
Globe. 


From  the  Insurance  Agent  and^Review,  of 
London,  April  1st,  we  extract  a  portion  of 
the  report  of  the  above  Company,  which  is 
as  follows  : 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  lately  at  the 
offices,  ISlo.  1  Dale  Street,  Liverpool.  Mr. 
Thomas  Brocklebank,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  presided,  and  there  was 
a  very  numerous  attendance  of  shareholders. 

The  report,  which  was  taken  as  read,  sta- 
ted that  the  fire  premiums  of  the  year  were 
less  by  £86,211  13s,  than  those  of  1873. 
The  falling  off  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  not  the  result  of  loss 
of  connection,  but  was  due  to  commercial 
depression,  causing  a  very  heavy  fall  in  the 
value  of  merchandise  and  reduction  in  stocks 
held.  It  was  also  partly  caused  by  the  cau- 
tious policy  pursued  by  the  Directors.  The 
surplus  shown  on  the  fire  account  was  £278,- 
520  10s.  8d,  In  the  life  department,  the 
number  of  policies  issued  during  the  year 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  number  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  Directors  had  car- 
ried £100,000  from  profit  and  loss  to  general 
reserve  and  fire  re-insurance  fund,  which 
was  now  £700,000.  Mr,  Hubback  and  Mr. 
Holt,  two  of  the  Directors,  and  the  Secreta- 
ry, had  recently  returned  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  where  they  went  on  the 
Company's  business  ;  and  they  had  recom- 
mended changes  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  operaiions  there,  which  it  was  expected 
would  prove  advantageous  to  the  Company. 
Last  year,  the  Australasian  colonies  were 
visited  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who 
effected  re-arrangements  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  business.  The  branch  establish- 
ments of  the  Company,  at  home  and  abroad, 
had  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  year. 
The  Directors  had  determined,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  shareholders ,  to  pay  a  divi- 
dend of  Ss.  per  share  for  the  year.  A  pay- 
mentof  2s.  per  share  on  account  had  already 
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been  made,  and  warrants  for  the  balance,  if 
approved  by  the  meeting,  would  be  issued, 
payable  on  the  5th  proximo.  The  Directors 
had  to  regret  the  loss  of  three  valued  col- 
leagues during  the  year,  two  by  death,  viz., 
Mr.  Thomas  Haigh  and  Mr.  Charles  Saund- 
ers, the  latter  of  whom  ably  filled  the  chair 
three  yoai-s  since.  Ill-health  had  compelled 
Mr.  Charles  I.  Forget  to  retire  from  the 
Board.  To  him  the  Directors  owed  much 
for  the  time  and  pains  he  bestowed  on  the 
finances  of  the  Company. 

The  Chairman  said  the  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  tire  premiums  had  been  caused 
by  the  abandonment  of  several  risks,  which 
were  found  after  very  long  experience  to  be 
unprofitable.  The  remaining  risks  were 
very  small  ones,  and  were  nearly  all  run 
out.  No  damage  arose  to  the  Company 
from  this  abandonment  in  the  receipt  of  pre- 
miums. The  Directors  had  thought  it  right 
to  increase  the  amount  on  the  liability  side 
of  the  balance-sheet.  The  annuity  account 
had  been  increased  by  the  sum  of  £173,000, 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  so  appropriated, 
would  have  gone  to  the  general  reserve  and 
fire  re-insurance  fund.  It  was  only  really  a 
matter  of  account,  as  the  Directors  held  the 
money  in  their  hands  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Shareholders,  now  under  two  heads  instead 
of  one,  and  both  alike  bore  interest  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Shareholders  in  the  future.  A 
sum  of  £17,000  had  been  carried  to  the  in- 
vestment fluctuation  fund,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  lessen  the  difference  between 
the  United  States  dollar,  taken  at  45.  and 
at  3s.  8c?.  It  was  to  provide  for  any  defi- 
ciency that  might  arise  on  that  head.  The 
reserve  fund  of  the  Company  had  been  made 
up  to  £700,000.  This  was  a  very  consider- 
able sum,  but  bearing  in  mind  the  dangers 
and  uncertainties  of  a  fire  insurance  business, 
he  thought,  while  they  might  be  very  grate- 
ful for  the  two  extraordinary  good  years 
they  had  gone  through,  it  was  incumbent 
upon  them  to  keep  up  this  fund  to  a  very 
large  amount.  That  was  particularly  a 
matter  which  should  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Directors  for  the  time  being,  and  if  it 
should  happen,  in  future  years,  that  the  re- 
ceipt of  premiums  increased,  it  would  be  the 


duty  of  the  Directors  to  increase  the  reserva 
fund.  The  Chairman  concluded  by  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  statement  of 
accounts. 

Mr.   Harold  Littledalo  seconded  the  mo- 
tion, which  was  carried  unanimously.  *  *  * 


Mistakes  of  Fire  Insurance  Cora- 
panies. 

It  is  quite  as  true  of  insurance  as  of  any 
other  business,  that  a  man  must  know  it  in 
order  to  succeed  in  it  ;  and  it  is  in  general 
true  that  he  can  only  know  it  by  serving  his 
apprenticeship  to  it.     But  these  facts  are  not 
always  apprehended  by  those  who  select  of- 
ficers of  fire  insurance  companies.     It  is  not 
infrequently  the  case  that  a  president  or  oth- 
er leading  officer  of  a  company  is  selected 
without  any  regard  to  his  fitness  for  the  du- 
ties belonging  to  his  office.     He  may  be  a 
retired   merchant  or  banker,  whose  retire- 
ment was  enforced  by  want  of  success,  and 
a  respectable  position  and  a  comfortable  sal- 
ary are  desirable  to  him  and  are  provided  by 
his   friends,  who   appreciate     his   personal 
worth  and  sympathize  with  his  misfortunes. 
Is  it  answered  that  the  stockholders  of  the 
company  whose  money  is  at  stake  make  the 
selection,  and  the  responsibility  and  the  loss 
begin   and   end   with  them  ?     If  this  were 
true,  our  concern  with  the  matter  would  be 
much  less  than  it  is.     But  it  is   not  true. 
The  entire  community  is  interested.     Those 
who  have  property  to  be  insured  freely  pay 
premiums  into  the  office  managed  by  this  in- 
competent officer,  and  give  no  thought  to  the 
certainty  that  he  can  guide   the   company 
only   to    bankruptcy.     It   is   true  that  an 
exceptionally  prosperous  year  for  underwrit- 
ing— such   as  the  year   1874,   for  example, 
during  which   the   losses  in  this  city  were 
about  one-third  of  the  annual  average  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years — may  result  in  a  profit 
to  the  company,  but  evidences  of  the  incom- 
petency of  the  management  are  then  imme- 
diately  shown   by   obstinate   opposition  to 
wholesome  rules  prescribed  by   competent 
authority,  by  a  willingness  to  largely  reduce 
rates  of  premium,  by  making  too  large  div- 
idends to  stockholders,  by  a  desire  to  reck- 
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lessly  increase  amounts  at  risk  in  exposed 
localities,  by  a  lack  of  care  in  selecting  risks 
generally,  by  the  absence  of  careful  discrim- 
ination in  the  appointment  of  agents,  or  by 
one  or  more  of  numerous  other  features  of 
bad  management,  any  one  of  which  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  ruin.  And  when  the  ruin 
comes  the  loss  falls  not  alone  upon  the  stock- 
holders, but  upon  all  who  have  paid  for  in- 
surance which  they  have  not  had. 

The  failure  of  a  fire  insurance  company  is 
a  public  calamity,  the  magnitude  of  which 
can  be  only  approximately  measured  by  the 
volume  of  the  company's   business.     And 
anything  which  contributes  to  the  cause  of 
such  failure  in  oi'dinary  circumstances  falls 
little,  if  any,  short  of  a  crime.     Only  bad 
management  can  cause  the  bankruptcy  of  a 
company  in  the  absence  of  a  conflagration 
which   destroys  a  large  portion  of  a  large 
city;  and  the  number  of  failures  resulting 
from   such   conflagrations   would  be  niuch 
less  if  all  companies  were  properly  managed 
in  the  details  pertaining  to  the  selection  of 
risks.     "While  it  is  true  that  State  laws  do 
much  to  prevent  bad  management  and  thus 
in  some  degree  protect  a  blindly  confiding 
public,  there  is  a  limit  to  their  power  in  this 
direction,    and   property-owners  must  rely 
largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  managers  of 
companies.     For  example,  the  law  of  this 
State  prohibits  companies  from  writing  sin- 
gle risks  of  larger  amount  than  10  per  cent, 
of  their  capital,  and  only  in  rare  cases  is  it 
prudent  for  a  company  to  reach   this  limit, 
yet  under  this  law  a  company  of  $200,000 
capital  may  write  $1,000,000  or  more  on  a 
single  block  in  this  city,  and  if  rumor  be 
correct  some  companies  have  regarded  this 
law,    rather   than    common   prudence   and 
common  honesty,  as  fixing  a  limit  to  their 
risks  in  dangerous  localities,  and  would  be  re- 
duced to  bankruptcy  by  the  burning  of  two 
contiguous  blocks,  if  not  by  the  destruction 
of  one.     Who  shall  say,  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  of  other  cities  during  recent  years, 
and  of  this  city  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation,  that  we  can  reasonably 
hope  for  long  continued  exemption  from  a 
fire  which  shall  destroy  more  than  two  blocks 
of  mercantile  ware  houses? 


It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  safety  of 
companies  depends  largely  upon  the  skill  of 
their  managers — skill  which  can  be  attained 
only  by  large  experience;  and  the  safety  of 
property  owners  in  this  regard  depends 
largely  upon  the  discrimination  with  which 
they  select  underwriting  companies,  and 
their  persistence  in  avoiding  those  whose 
managers  are  incompetent. — A^.  Y.  World, 
April  12. 

UnderTvriters'  Fire  Patrol. 

In  our  previous  issues  we  have  referred  to 
the  organization  of  a  Fire  Patrol  in  our 
City,  on  plans  similar  to  those  in  operation 
in  most  of  the  Eastern  cities.  We  are  now 
pleased  to  say  that  the  Department  is  about 
ready  for, active  operations,  only  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  wagon  and  other  equip- 
ments, now  on  the  way  from  New  York  and 
other  Eastern  cities,  and  which  would  doubt- 
less have  arrived  ere  this  had  not  the  break 
in  the  railroad  detained  them.  Before  put- 
ting this  number  to  press,  we  visited  the 
building  to  be  occupied  by  the  Patrol ;  and 
found  the  President  on  hand,  by  whom  we 
were  introduced  to  Capt.  Eussell  White,  who 
is  to  command  the  company.  These  gentle- 
men showed  us  through  the  entire  establish- 
ment, explaining  the  objects,  purposes,  etc., 
of  the  organization  in  detail. 

The  building  is  a  two-story  brick,  the 
lower  room  of  which  is  where  the  wagons, 
horses,  covers,  etc.,  are  kept.  This  room  is 
80  by  33  feet,  high  ceilings,  has  ten  windows. 
In  the  rear  part,  partitioned  off,  is  the  feed- 
room,  where  hay  and  grain  are  kept.  The 
stalls  for  the  horses  are  unique  and  tasty. 
The  horses  are  to  stand  in  open  stalls,  un- 
hitched, nor  are  there  any  stall  doors.  Drain- 
age from  them  is  perfect.  The  floors  are  of 
Oregon  pine,  diagonally  laid.  There  is  a 
neat  office  in  the  front  corner,  for  business 
purposes.  The  room  is  well  lighted  by  gas, 
arranged  so  that  the  glare  of  light  cannot 
aflect  man  or  horse.  A  fire  alarm  gong 
and  apparatus  is  placed  there  by  the  Fire 
Commissioners.  The  District  Telegraph  is 
also  being  placed  by  the  District  Telegraph 
Company.     Gray's  printing  telegraph  will 
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also  be  introduced,  as  well  as  many  other 
improvements  to  expedite  business. 

On  the  second  floor,  which  is  reached  by 
an  accessible  stairway,  we  find  the  dormito- 
ry, which  is  carpeted  with  body  Brussels. 
This  room  is  24  by  34  feet.  It  has  separate 
wardrobes,  built  stationary,  one  for  each 
man  of  the  company,  eight  walnut  bedsteads, 
with  spring  mattresses;  also  a  hair  mattress 
on  each.  The  beds  are  made  up  with  sheets, 
bolsters  and  pillows,  a  pair  of  white  Mission 
blankets,  a  c6mfort,  and  are  covered  with  a 
white  damask  spread.  Immediately  attach- 
ed to  the  dormitory  is  a  large  and  commo- 
dious bath-room,  with  all  the  accompani- 
ments and  conveniences.  The  Captain's 
room  is  neatly  finished  and  furnished  with 
body  Brussels,  black  walnut  furniture,  etc. 
The  sitting  or  reading-room  is  19  by  24  feet, 
elegantly  carpeted,  also,  with  Brussels;  the 
furniture  is  of  black  walnut.  The  Captain's 
room  and  reading-room  are  in  the  front  of 
the  building.  In  the  rear  of  the  building, 
on  the  second  floor,  is  the  drying- room, 
where  wet  covers  are  hung  up,  cleaned  and 
dried  after  a  fire.  This  room  is  fitted  with 
suspended  racks  for  hanging  covers.  In  this 
room  is  the  stove  or  apparatus  for  heating 
water,  which  is  conveyed  through  pipes  to  a 
tank  on  the  roof ;  this  tank  contains  200 
gallons  and  supplies  the  bath-room,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  President  informed  us  that  he  con- 
templated fitting  up  a  billiard  room  for  the 
use  of  the  corps.  This  room  is  to  be  18  by 
28  feet  in  size.  Every  opening  is  located, 
and  every  door  is  hung,  so  that  there  can 
be  -no  collision  or  delay  of  men  in  getting 
out  when  the  gong  sounds.  Distance  has 
been  reduced  and  saved  to  the  end  that  work 
shall  be  done  quickly  in  all  the  arrange- 
ments. "When  a  fire  alarm  in  sounded,  the 
main  doors  will  open,  gas  turned  on  (at 
night,)  clock  stops,  etc.,  all  in  an  instant 
and  simultaneously.  The  entire  building  is 
hard-finished;  the  walls  are  pure  white;  the 
wainscoting  around  the  entire  lower  room 
is  black  walnut;  the  railings  of  redwood, 
varnished.  We  could  see  nothing  in  the 
entire  building  to  criticize;  in  fact,  we  think 
the  property  owners,  merchants,    etc.,  of 


San  Francisco  will  have  reason  to  congratu- 
late themselves  upon  the  organization  of 
the  fire  patrol,  and  should,  in  our  opinion, 
show  their  appreciation,  as  citizens  of  other 
cities  l^ave  done. 

From  all  the  information  we  can  gather, 
the  cities  where  they  are  worked  have  in 
them  a  great  adjunct  to  the  fire  department, 
and  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  pro- 
tection of  their  property. 

We  learned  from  Captain  White  that  the 
hats  and  entire  uniform  of  the  men  are 
ready,  and  as  soon  as  the  wagon,  etc.,  arrives, 
the  Underwriters'  Fire  Patrol  will  be  ready 
for  work.  The  horses  and  men  are  now  in 
course  of  drilling  and  instruction. 

Captain  White  is  proud  of  his  patrol 
house,  telling  us  it  is  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  in  construction  and  equipment  of 
any  patrol  building  he  has  ever  seen,  and 
we  don't  see  any  particular  in  which  it 
can  be  improved. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  only  say  that  the 
committee  to  whom  this  matter  was  entrusted 
have  done  their  duty,  and  especially  the 
President,  Mr.  E.  D.  Farnsworth,  who  de- 
serves great  credit  for  the  energy  and  good 
taste  exhibited  in  planning  and  pushing  to  a 
hasty  completion  the  good  work. 

Decision  in  a  Life  Insurance  Case. 

The  following   despatch   appears   in  the 

Evening  Bulletin  of  April  29th: 

Washing-^on,  April  29th. 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  No.  203— Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  vs.  Young,  adminis- 
trator.   Error  to  the  Circuit   Court  for  the 
District  of  California. 
This  was  an  action  by  the  administrator  of 
McPherson  Young  to  recover  on  a  policy  of 
life  insurance  for  $5,000.     The  applicant  was 
a  resident  of  California,  and  gave  his  note 
for  the  first  and  second  installments  of  pre- 
mium.    The  Company  at  New  York  made 
out  and  forwarded  the  policy  to  their  agent 
in  California,  also  forwarding  receipts  for  the 
premium,   signed  in  blank.     Upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  these,  the  agent  wrote  to  the  insured, 
who  was  then  absent  from  San  Francisco, 
asking  if  he  should  send  the  policy  or  hold 
it,  subject  to  his  call.     Soon  after  this  letter, 
and  before  any  reply  was  had,  Young  was 
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killed.  Thereupon,  although  the  receipt  for 
the  second  installment  of  premium  was 
stamped  and  ready  for  delivery,  the  note 
therefor  being  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of 
the  policy  by  the  agent  overdue,  the  agent 
marked  it  canceled  and  returned  it  to  the 
home  office,  where  it  was  treated.  The 
Court  held  that,  as  the  notes  taken  for  the 
premium  were  taken  upon  the  approval  of 
the  Company,  and  as  it  was  impossible  that 
the  premium  should  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  policy,  when  that  in- 
strument did  not  arrive  in  San  Francisco 
until  it  was  past  due,  the  company  could 
not  treat  the  non-payment  as  a  forfeiture, 
and  must  account  for  the  amount  of  the 
policy.  It  is  here  insisted  that  the  terms  of 
the  policy  will  be  strictly  enforced. 

W.   D.   Davidge  for  plaintiff  in  error; 
Henry  Beard  for  defendant. 


The   Kansas   Insurance   Commis- 
sioner. 

Just  before  going  to  press  with  our  April 
issue,  we  received  a  copy  of  the  Kansas  State 
Record  containing  an  article  reflecting  on 
the  character  of  the  newly  appointed  Com- 
missioner, Hon.  0.  T.  Welch.  We,  ofcourse, 
supposed  the  article  had  some  foundation, 
and  as  we  always  believe  that  newspapers 
never  lie,  we  copied  a  portion  of  the  aforsaid 
article. 

We  now  receive  a  copy  of  the  Common- 
wealth, of  Topeka,  bearing  date  April  18th, 
in  which  an  editorial  appears  refuting  the 
charges  made  in  the  Record,  and  says  the 
Record  has  a  limited  circulation.  As  we  are 
still  of  the  opinion  that  newspapers  never 
lie,  and  not  wishing  Mr.  Welch  any  harm, 
we  give  below  an  extract  from  the  Common- 
wealth  editorial,  which  closes  as  follows: 

Mr.  Welch  is  a  State  officer  of  Kansas, 
and  an  attack  on  him  is  a  reflection  in  some 
sense  on  the  good  name  of  the  State.  While 
we  have  no  special  interest  in  Mr.  Welch  as 
an  individual,  we  have  an  interest  in  main- 
taining the  credit  of  the  State,  It  is  our 
-duty,  then,  to  say  that  Mr.  Welch  is  an  in- 
surance man  of  fifteen  years'  experience, 
and  ihal  during  that  period  he  has  acted, 


both  in  Michigan  and  Kansas,  as  the  agent 
of  some  of  the  best  companies  in  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  cessation  of  his  connec- 
tion which  these  companies,  to  assume  the 
position  he  now  holds,  he  received  the  warm- 
est testimonials  from  them  as  to  his  fidelity 
and  promptness.  His  appointment  has,  as 
far  as  we  know,  been  well  received  in  this 
State,  and  his  system  of  issuing  periodical 
reports  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  his  de- 
partment has  attracted  the  notice  and  ap- 
proval of  the  press.  So  far,  Mr.  Welch  has 
conducted  the  affairs  of  his  department  suc- 
cessfully, and  there  is  nothing  in  his  past 
career  as  a  business  man  to  warrant  the  sup- 
position that  he  will  not  continue  to  do  so. 
In  this  connection,  we  venture  to  suggest 
that  publishing  charges  against  a  State  offi- 
cer before  he  is  warm  in  his  seat,  and  before 
he  has  done  any  official  acts,  does  not  seem 
to  us  fair  or  even  decent.  Even  a  Kansas. 
State  officer  has  rights,  and  among  them  is; 
the  right  to  be  judged  by  his  actions,  and 
not  in  advance  of  them. 


Fire  Insurance  in  "Wisconsin. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  an  abstract 
showing  the  condition  of  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Companies,  licensed  to  do  business 
in  Wisconsin  for  1875,  and  of  the  business 
of  1874. 

We  find  that  there  are  three  joint  stock 
companies  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  viz: 
Brewers  of  Milwaukee,  with  a  paid-up  cap- 
ital of  $292,800,  and  total  assets  of  $575,326; 
the  Hecla  of  Madison,  paid-up  capital 
$76,943,  total  assets  $11,131 ;  and  the  North- 
western National  of  Milwaukee,  with  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  $600,000,  assets  $895,481. 
The  total  business  for  1874,  of  the  three 
above-named  companies,  as  done  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  was,  premiums  received 
$260,186,  losses  paid  $105,592. 

Then  follows  seven  Wisconsin  Mutual 
Companies,  with  a  total  capital  of  $881,460 
premium  notes,  and  $1,656,841  in  assets,  of 
which  $1,072,197  is  premium  notes. 

The  sickliest  of  these  mutual  companies, 
seems  to  be  the  Vernon  County  Scandina- 
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vian's  Mutual,  of  Chaseburg,  which  shows, 
capital  $000,000,  assets  |1,698,  liabilities 
$477,  income  in  1874  |225.  Expenditures 
$62,  premiums  received  $147.  Losses  paid, 
nothing ;  a  record  which  shows  economy 
in  its  management,  a  careful  selection  of 
risks,  and  yet  a  general  spirit  of  enterprise. 
The  business  of  eighty  companies  of  other 
States  shows  as  follows: 

Risks  written $96,406,080 

Premiums  received 1,372,260 

Losses  paid 582,835 

Thirteen  foreign  companies  show: 

Risks  written 512,855,483 

Premiums  received 187,083 

Losses  paid 43,004 


The  Evening  Bulletin. 

We  like  the  enterprise  of  the  San  Francis- 
co Evening  Bulletin.  Commencing  on  Mon- 
day, April  26th,  this  enterprising  firm  gave 
to  its  readers  a  double-sheet  edition  for  six 
days  in  succession  without  any  extra  charge 
to  its  subscribers.  We  also  find  in  the  six 
editions  of  the  Bulletin  the  Annual  State- 
ment of  over  forty  Fire  and  Life  Insurance 
Companies,  which  statements  had  to  be  pub- 
lished in  some  daily  paper,  to  comply  with 
the  law  of  this  State  governing  insurance 
companies,  and  as  a  matter  of  business  the 
companies  desired  to  place  these  statements 
where,  in  their  judgment,  they  would  most 
likely  reach  the  eyes  of  this  reading  com- 
munity; therefore  it  was  suggested  to  these 
companies  that  a  double-sheet  of  the  Bui- 
letin,  published  six  days  in  succession  with 
all  these  annual  figures  bunched  together, 
and  that  there  would  be  10,000  copies  issued 
each  day,  would  of  course  be  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done  to  call  attention  of  the 
public  to  these  very  interesting  balance- 
sheets.  We  say  this  was  suggested  to  the 
different  companies,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say 
they  believed  it;  we  did  not.  We  are  un- 
der the  impression  that  to  have  scattered 
this  mass  of  figures  would  have  proved  more 
benficial.  But  we  did  not  commence  these 
comments  for  the  purpose  of  criticising  the 
judgment  of  the  agents  and  companies  in 
this  matter,  but  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Bulletin  to  certain  promises  made,  at  least  to 


some  of  these  agents  and  companies,  which 
induced  them  to  join  this  combination,  and 
which  were  utterly  ignored.  The  Bulletin 
solicitor  who  gathered  together  this  profit- 
able lot  of  advertisements  promised  several 
of  these  agents  and  companies  a  local  no- 
tice, and,  in  some  cases,  a  good  local  notice, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  call  at  some  of  the  of- 
fices to  obtain  the  data  from  which  to  make 
the  "  Editorial,"  in  one  case  calling  several 
times,  as  if  to  say,  "  this  notice  is  of  vast 
importance,  and  we  must  have  the  data." 
The  General  Agent  gave  the  items  from 
which  he  expected  to  see  on  the  following 
day  a  flaming  notice.  The  next  day  came, 
and  so  did  the  Bulletin,  but  no  notice  of  this 
staunch  old  company.  Six  long  days  came 
and  went,  and  six  large  Bulletms  came 
and  remained,  but  brought  with  them  no 
flaming  notices  of  any  companies.  Now,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  say  that  these  managers 
were  angry,  for  they  were  not — but  a  little 
disappointed.  They  all  like  the  Bulletin, 
and  will  be  glad  to  help  it  along  whenever 
it  is  convenient. 

A  Poor  Prophet. 

Aq  audacious  scamp,  whose  effusions  in 
the  New  York  Monitor,  over  the  signature  of 
"Will  ■  Whackum"  were  received  in  this 
city  by  the  insurance  men,  who  were  written 
up  by  him,  with  various  emotions,  as  their 
managerial  abilities  were  complimented  or 
decried,  indulges  in  the  role  of  prophet,  in 
the  April  number  of  that  journal,  as  witness: 

"In  the  loss  line  there  is  nothing  of  interest 
to  report.  The  year  has  started  out  even 
more  favorable  than  1874  did,  and  if  it  con- 
tinues as  good  for  the  rest  of  it  we  shall  be 
able  to  foot  up  the  best  record  for  1875  the 
world  ever  saw.  In  fact,  it  will  be  so  good 
that  we  shall  deprecate  the  result  among  the 
fire  underwriters  on  this  Coast.  They  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  hard  luck  during 
the  last  few  years,  that  a  little  good  luck 
will  make  them  forget  that  cautiousness 
which  is  so  essential  to  success." 

Unfortunately  for  Whackem,  he  had  for- 
gotten the  injunction  of  the  Poet,  "Never 
prophesy  unless  you  know,' '  or  that  other 
aphorism  of  Josh  Billings,  "You  cannot  al- 
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ways  sometimes  most  generally  tell,"  for  at 
the  time  his  effusion  was  being  read  in 
Frisco,  the  fire  underwriters  were  mourning 
for  departed  profits  "gone  up"  in  the  flame 
and  smoke  which  followed  the  giant  powder 
explosion,  adjoining  the^  Hathaway  Ware- 
house. 

The  opening  for  1875  has  not  been  such 
as  to  justify  the  anticipations  of  our  sanguine 
underwriters,  that  the  exceptional  good  luck 
of  1873  and  1874  will  follow  them  through 
1875.  Already  the  fire  losses  crowd  closely 
into  the  aggregate  losses  for  the  last  year  as 
reported  by  the  several  companies  to  the 
Insurance  Commissioner,  the  principal  fires 
being  listed  in  another  column. 

If  these  timely  warnings  are  accepted  by 
our  underwriters  as  an  indication  that  they 
are  dealing  with  a  most  capricious  element, 
whose  ravages  in  a  single  night  may  rudely 
disturb  their  dreams  of  profit,  and  destroy 
the  averages  which  they  calculated  as  the 
bases  of  the  year's  profit,  and  they  are  thus 
cautioned  that  excessive  lines,  reductions  of 
rates,  and  laxity  of  rules  are  not  justified  by 
an  exceptionally  prosperous  year  or  two, 
the  year  '75  may  yet  bring  out  a  profit,  and 
the  experience  gained  by  the  heavy  losses  of 
the  early  part  of  the  year  be  made  valuable. 


The  Hatha-way  Fire. 


On  Wednesday,  April  7th,  a  destructive 
fire  occurred  in  this  city,  caused  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  giant  powder  in  a  frame  build- 
ing adjoining  the  Hathaway  warehouse, 
which  was  filled  with  valuable  merchandise. 
The  figures  below  represent  the  amount  at 
risk,  on  which  in  many  cases  there  will 
be  a  salvage,  as,  for  instance,  Parrott  &  Co. 
had  insurance  amounting  to  about  §60,000, 
while  the  value  of  goods  belonging  to  them 
was  only  about  §40,000,  the  remaining 
?20,000  worth  having  been  sold.  This, 
however,  is  an  isolated  case,  but  there  will 
be  a  small  salvage  on  some  of  the  sugars, 
the  amount  of  which  is  not  known  as  yet. 
It  is,  however,  safe  to  put  the  actual  loss  at 
§200,000.  In  reference  to  the  amount  at 
risk  in  some  of  the  companies  we  would 
suggest  that  it  is  always  considered  at  least 


prudent  not  to  overload  a  small  vessel,  and 
always  keep  near  the  shore.  The  insurance, 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  in  the 
different  companies  is  as  follows: 

California,  San  Francisco §29,900 

Imperial  and  Queen 37,000 

Liverpool,  London  &  Globe 25,300 

^tna,  of  Hartford 13,000 

Hartford.      do 20,000 

Commercial  Union 2G,000 

Transatlantic 19,000 

Union,  of  San  Francisco 21,000 

Home,  of  j;ew  York 10,000 

Northern 6,000 

Royal 3,000 

Hamburg-Bremen 3,700 

American,  of  Philadelphia 1,500 

Svea 2,000 

State  Investment,  San  Francisco 1,000 

London  Assurance 4,500 


Tennessee  La-ws. 

Tennessee  has  passed  a  law  requiring  all 
Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  not  organized 
under  the  laws  of  that  State  to  have  at  least 
§200,000  cash  capital  paid  up,  of  which  at 
least  §100,000  shall  be  invested  in  Bonds  of 
the  United  States,  or  some  one  or  more  of 
the  States,  reckoning  the  same  at  their  cur- 
rent market  value.  Sec.  8  of  the  same  Act 
requires  all  companies  not  organized  under 
the  laws  of  Tennessee  to  pay  a  tax  of  two 
and  one-half  per  cent,  on  premiums  received 
in  that  State,  and  one  and  one-half  per  cent, 
tax  on  premiums  received  in  that  State  by 
companies  of  that  State. 

We  presume  this  discrimination  in  the  tax 
is  to  encourage  foreign  capital. 

In  addition  to  the  above  tax  the  following 
fees  are  imposed: 

For  filing  copy  of  charter  or  deed  of  settle- 
ment  $10.00 

For  filling  annual  statement 25.00 

For  filling  any  additional  or  supplemental 
statement 10.00 

For  each  certificate  of  authority  issued  by 
him 3.00 

For  certified  copy  of  certificate  of  authority..    3.00 

For  copies  of  any  paper  on  file  or  deposit  in 
his  otfico,  per  folio 20 

For  affixing  seal  of  ofiice  and  certifying  any 
paper 1.00 

The  legislature  then  repeals  all  former 
laws  relating  to  Fire. Insurance. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  this  act, 
such  as  requiring  companies  to  file  a  copy  of 
charter,  annual  statements,  issuing  license, 
examining  companies  by  the  Commissioner, 
etc.,  also  a  reciprocal  law. 
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New  York  Fire  Marshal's  Report. 


Fire  Marshal  Sheldon,  of  New  York,  has 
prepared  his  report  for  1874,  from  which  we 
extract  some  items  of  interest. 

The  record  of  1872,  as  here  published, 
contains  also  the  losses  for  the  month  of 
December,  1871.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
record  in  1874  is  the  smallest  in  the  last 
eight  years.  There  were  only  three  fires 
which  exceeded  §50,000  damage,  and  the 
average  loss  at  each  fire  is  only  §942.44,  the 
smallest  average  known  since  the  city  as- 
sumed anything  like  its  present  proportions. 
The  following  are  the  aggregate  losses  and 
the  total  number  of  fires  since  and  includ- 
ing 1866  : 


no  previous  year,  since  1866,  has  the  num- 
ber of  convictions  for  the  crime  of  incendi- 
arism ranged  beyond  four. 


Losses. 

86,428,000 
5,711.000 
4,342,000 
2,626,393 
2,120,212 
2,127,256 
4,268,640 
2,648,795 
1,328,844 

LOSSES   BY   MONTHS   IN   1873   AND   1874. 

No.  of  Fires.  Losses. 


1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869., 
1870.. 
1871., 
1872., 
1873., 
1874., 


No.  of  Fires. 

706 

972 

740 

850 

964 

1253 

1844 

1396 

1410 


1873.  1874. 

January 125  113 

February 117  100 

March 139  106 

April 95  82 

May 100  107 

July 157  179 

June 149  120 

August 104  109 

September 81  89 

October 105  105 

November 117  135 

December 101  156 


1873. 

8540,375 

341,425 

181,295 

142,905 

106,840 

263,705 

165,763 

85.942 

58,588 

206,245 

115,290 

240,425 


1874. 
8187.240 

280,451 
62,400 
75,175 
62,140 
54,410 

163,553 
38,075 
66,750 

123,583 
80.100 

138,965 


Total 1398    1410    82,648,795    81,228,844 

FIRES  IN  1874  EXCEEDING  850,000  IN  DAMAGE. 

Jan.lO-No.  24  East  Sixtieth  Street;  Jacob 
Stiner's 860,000 

Oct.  8-Nos.  516  to  530  West  Tiiventy-fifth 
Street;  Gutta  Percha  Manufacturing  Co.,  56,450 

Dec.  27— Nos.  75  and  77  Spring  Street ;  War- 
ren Ward  &  Co 75,000 

In  addition  to  these  statistics,  the  records 
^f  the  Department  show  that  "  thirteen  al- 
leged incendiaries  have  been  convicted  dur- 
ing the  year  just  past,  of  which  one  was  for 
perjury,  and  nineteen  indictments  have  been 
found,  five  of  these  being  for  perjury.    In 


Underground  Insurance. 


In  speaking  of  Underground  Insurance 
in  St.  Louis,  the  Democrat  says: 

This  is  the  name  applied  to  a  species  of 
fire  insurance  which   is  carried  on  by  a  few 
parties  in  this  city  in  companies  not  author- 
ized to  do   business  in  the  State.     A  recent 
conviction   in   the    Court  of  Criminal  Cor- 
rection,  wherein   an   agent   representing   a 
company  nominally  doing  business  in  East 
St.  Louis  in  reality  wrote  a  policy  on  a  risk 
in  this  city,  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  others 
not  to  imperil  their  liberty  or  purses  by  fur- 
ther attempts  to  violate  the  law.     The  pen- 
alty for  placing  insurance  in  companies  not 
authorized  to  do  business  in  this  State  is  a 
fine  of  §500   and  three  months'  imprison- 
ment, at  the  discretion  of  the  court.     Any 
person  who  may  directly  or  indirectly  act  as 
agent  of  any  such  company  is  liable  to  in- 
dictment  and   prosecution   under  the  law, 
and  it  is   made   the   duty  of  the  insurance 
department  to  proceed  against  him  upon  in- 
formation.    It  is  generally  understood  that 
there   are   three  companies    from    Canada 
operating  in  St.  Louis  through  nominal  rep- 
resentatives in   East  St.  Louis  ;    but  their 
business  is  all  derived  from  this  side  of  the 
river,  and  hence  falls  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  "underground  insurance."    There  is 
something  more  than  the  support  of  an  il- 
legal method  of  business  in  paying  premi- 
ums  to  a  company  not  regularly  admitted 
to   the   State.      The    company   having    no 
status  upon  this  side  of  the  river  is  an  out- 
law, and  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  concern- 
ing a  loss,  the  insured  cannot  bring  suit  in 
Missouri  nor  serve  process  upon  any  legal 
representative  of  the  company  here.     Fur- 
thermore, any  contract  made  with  such  a 
company   is  outlawed  by  the  laws  of  this 
State.     It   is,  moreover,  a  very  mean  and 
contemptible  piece  of  business  for  brokers 
or  any  others  to  patronize  companies  which 
can   get  no   nearer  this  city  than  East  St. 
Louis,  inasmuch  as  the  companies  legiti- 
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mately  authorized  to  transact  business  here 
are  compelled  to  pay  heavy  licenses  and 
taxes  upon  their  premiums.  To  allow  a 
company  to  hide  its  office  from  the  Missouri 
tax  collector  and  collect  premiums  in  the 
State  is  a  depth  of  meanness  which  certainly 
our  heavily  taxed  merchants  ought  not  to 
tolerate.  Hence,  the  whole  business  of 
"underground  insurance"  is  looked  upon  by 
the  respectable  members  of  the  fraternity 
with  the  most  supreme  contempt.  The 
agents  who  engage  in  it  are  risking  prose- 
cution by  it,  and  we  are  advised  that  the 
State  Department  is  prepared  to  visit  any 
party  indulging  in  the  business  with  the 
rigors  of  the  law. 


Losses  of  1875.! 

The  following  are  among  the  heavier 
losses  in  this  State  for  the  year  1875.  Con- 
sidering that  we  are  just  entering  the  Sum- 
mer season,  which  now  promises  to  be  an 
exceptionally  dry  one  in  California,  the 
outlook  is  certainly  not  flattering  for  a  pro- 
fitable year  for  our  fire  underwriters: 
Sacramento— Western  Hotel,  ins.  losses...  8^0,000 

Oakland— Parker  House,  etc 25,000 

Haywood— Edmonson  Warehouse 10,000 

San  Francisco— University  Mound  College    25,000 
do.  Hathaway's  Warehouse...  225,000 

do.  Alhambra  Building 19,000 

do.  Button  &  Moore's  AVare- 

house 8,000 

San  Jose— Fruit  Dryer 2,000 

do.        Laundry 2,000 

do.        St.  Peter's  Church 17,000 

Mayfield— Stores,  etc 8,000 

Marysville— Marysville  Brewery  Company     2,500 

Santa  Clara— Hay  Warehouse 9,500 

Los  Angeles— Stores,  etc 8,000 

Mineral  Hill— Quartz  Mill 20,000 

Total 6411,000 

"Were  it  possible  to  give  all  the  smaller 

losses,  the  total  would  reach,  if  not  exceed, 

half  a   million   dollars   for  the  first    four 

months  of  the  present  year. 

The  losses  paid  iu  this  State  in  1874  were 

$758,339,  and  in  1873,  §771,018. 


— A  new  company,  called  the  Virginia  In- 
surance Association,  has  been  organized  at 
Eichmond,  Va.,  with  ex-Governor  Walker 
as  President. 


CHIPS. 

— Caverly,  of  the  Ac/e,  accuses  Stephen,  of  the 
Times,  of  stealing  his  editorial  thunder. 

— A  new  German  Fire  Insurance  Company 
is  beingjorganized  in  New  York,  with  $200,- 
000  capital . 

— The  assignee  of  the  bankrupt  Great  West- 
ern Fire,  of  Chicago,  reports  a  balance  of 
$33,716  on  hand  April  1. 

— The  new  Kevere  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
of  Boston,  has  fully  organized.  Joseph 
Wellman  was  elected  President  ;  John  W. 
Belcher,  Secretary. 

— M.  P.  Walker,  Esq,  the  efficient  secretary, 
and  J.  G.  Taylor,  special  agent  of  the  Trust 
Fund  Insurance  Association  of  this  city,  are 
organizing  a  branch  of  the  Association  at 
Portland,  Oregon. 

— Mr.  D.  W.  White,  for  many  years  prom- 
inently connected  with  the  Pacific  Coast 
agency  of  the  Imperial  Insurance  Co.,  has 
connected  himself  with  the  London  Assur- 
ance Corporation,  Cross  &  Co.,  general 
agents. 

— Since  writing  an  item  under  the  caption 
of  "Imperial  Botch- Work,"  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  we  learn  that  Messrs. 
Falkner,  Bell,  &  Co.  havejsettled  the  loss  at 
$1400— but  the  Botch-Work  remains  the 
same,  notwithstanding, 

— We  negl3cted  to  mention  in  our  last  issue 
that  our  genial  General  Agent  of  the  New 
England  Life  had  been  promoted  to  the  po- 
sition of  President  of  the  Board  of  City 
Fathers  of  Oakland.  Mr.  Emerson,  we  are 
informed  by  those  who  reside  on  that  side  of 
the  Bay,  makes  a  very  efficient  member  of 
that  body. 

— Later  dispatches  concerning  the  Oshkosh 
fire  place  the  insurance  losses  at  one  million 
dollars  ;  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 
Company  of  this  city  lose  five  thousand 
dollars;  a  dispatch  to  the  home  office  of  the 
company  give  their  losses  at  forty-five  hun- 
dred dollars.  This  happy  escape  from 
severe  loss  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  agency 
of  the  company  in  that  city  was  closed  in 
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July  last,  subsequent  to  the  heavy  fire  of 
July  14,  which  burned  nearly  a  mile  square 
of  buildings. 

— The  State  Investment  and  Commercial 
Insurance  Companies  declared  their  usual 
monthly  dividend  for  April. 

— Messrs.  Hollinshcad  and  Buckman  have 
been  appointed  agents  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  Globe  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago. 

— Mr.  Ohas.A.  Hopkins,  formerly  cashier  of 
the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  agent  of  the  company,  for 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

— The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwrites 
held  their  9th  annual  meeting  in  New  York 
on  the  22d  of  April,  the  proceedings  of 
•which  we  have  not  received  when  going  to 
press  with  our  last  form. 

— Thomas  S.  Chard,  Esq.,  the  able  Manager 
of  the  Western  Department  of  the  Fire- 
men's Fund  Insurance  Company,  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  on  Tuesday.  He  visits  Cal- 
ifornia as  the  guest  of  the  Company  he  so 
ably  represents. 

— Shares  of  the  following  local  Fire  Insur- 
ance Companies,  of  New  York,  were  in  the 
list  of  auction  sales  on  the  14th  April :  Peo- 
ples', Germaa-American,  Peter  Cooper,  Ad- 
riatic, Arctic,  jEtna  ;  also  scrip  of  the  Ori- 
ent, Mutual  Marine,  and  stock  of  the  Hom- 
oeopathic Life,  Craftsman's  Life,  and  Amer- 
ican Tontine  Life  Companies. 

^— We  have  before  us  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  of  The 
New  Italy,  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
and  has  for  its  motto — "  The  Immigrant's 
True  Guide  to  Homes  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia." The  Neio  Italy  is  published  monthly, 
and  the  number  before  us  contains  much 
valuable  matter,  and,  to  parties  desiring  in- 
formation concerning  Southern  California, 
we  recommend  The  New  Italy,  Subscrip- 
tion price,  f  1  per  annum,  in  advance. 

— The  North- Western  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  has  brought  suit  in  the  12th  Dis- 
trict Court  in  this  city  against  John  H. 
Mills,  former  agent  of  the  Company,  and 
John  P.  Jones,  John  H.  Mackey  and  John 
B.  Winters,  as  his  sureties  for  the  sum  of 


§3,500;  $3,042,  amount  collected  by  Mills, 
who  failed  to  return  the  same  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  $458  as  damages.  Of  the  parti- 
culars of  this  case  we  know  nothing. 

— The  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
of  New  York  City,  has  capitalized  $100,000, 
•which  makes  its  cash  capital  $500,000. 

— Messrs.  Peck  &  Kerby,  of  New  York, 
have  been  appointed  agents  of  the  Peoples' 
Insurance  Company,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

— The  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Phil- 
adelphia, declared  their  usual  quarterly 
dividend  of  eight  dollars  per  share  on  the 
15th  of  April. 

— A  new  insurance  company,  to  be  called 
the  Dry  Goods  Insurance  Company,  capital 
$400,000,  has  been  organized  in  New  York. 
Most  of  the  stock  is  already  subscribed. 
Lindley  Murray  is  the  vice-president  and 
manager. 

— James  Kip,  Esq.,  for  some  years  connec- 
ted with  New  York  and  Boston  Companies 
as  special  agent,  has  been  appointed  to  that 
position  for  the  London  Assurance  Corpora- 
tion on  this  coast,  and  is  now  visiting  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  in  the  interest  of 
his  agency.  Messrs.  Cross  &  Co.,  the  gen- 
eral agents,  did  a  nice  and  profitable  business 
for  their  company  last  year,  and  now  that 
they  are  extending  their  field  of  operation, 
we  shall  expect  a  good  report  for  1875. 

— In  the  case  of  Insurance  Commissioner 
Stedman,  of  Connecticut,  vs.  the  National 
Life  and  Trust  Company,  of  New  Haven, 
•wherein  the  Commissioner  petitioned  the 
Court  to  have  the  Company  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  was  decided  on  the  12th 
of  April,  by  the  petition  being  dismissed. 
The  Commissioner  claimed  that  the  Com- 
pany had  a  liability  of  $1,350,000,  and  that 
the  assets  were  only  $900,000,  which  the 
Court  say  is  not  true. 

— Mr.  Edward  A.  Jones,  formerly  president 
of  the  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  West  of  England  and  South  Wales  de- 
partment of  the  Continental  Life,  of  New 
York. 
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— The  bill  to  repeal  the  law  requiring  insur- 
ance companies  doing  business  in  South  Car- 
olina to  make  a  deposit  of  bonds  as  security  to 
the  policy-holders,  has  become  a  law. 

— Mr.  James  M.  Brawner,  General  Agent 
Equitable  Life  at  St.  Louis,  and  a  gentleman 
well  and  favorably  known  in  his  profession, 
died  at  bis  home  in  St.  Louis  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

— The  St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company  did  a  very  successful  business  in 
1874.  It  has  now  assets  to  the  amount  of 
$816,295.  Surplus  over  all  liabilities,  $132,- 
685. 

— The  receiver  of  the  Asbury  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  get  possession  of  the  deposit  of 
that  company  at  Albany,  by  a  mandamus 
to  compel  Superintendent  Chapman  to  sur- 
render it.     The  application  was  denied. 

— We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Char- 
ley, one  of  the  twin  sons  of  Simon  and  Hen- 
rietta Schreiber,  of  this  city,  who  died  at  Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1875, 
of  scarlet  fever.  Mr.  S.  and  family  left  this 
city  a  few  weeks  ago  for  Europe,  stopping 
in  Michigan  to  visit  some  relatives,  where 
they  met  with  the  loss  of  their  twin  son. 
Mr.  Schreiber  is  well  known  on  this  coast, 
especially  among  the  Insurance  fraternity. 
Both  he  and  his  lady  have  the  deepest  sym- 
pathies of  many  friends  in  this  city,  in  their 
bereavement. 

— On  the  1st  of  the  present  month,  the  of- 
fice occupied  by  the  Pacific  Department  of 
the  yEtna  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford, 
we  find  Mr.  Boardman  and  staff  occupying 
No.  14  Morchant's  Exchange,  was  vacated, 
and  the  elegant  office,  just  completed,  at  311 
California  Street.  With  the  old  office,  the 
counters,  chairs,  desks,  carpets,  etc.,  were 
also  vacated,  and  we  find  ^the  Manager  and 
force  occupying,  not  only  a  convenient  of- 
fice, but  one  handsomely  and  newly  furnish- 
ed with  walnut  counters,  desks,  etc.  A  cas- 
ual glance  at  the  large  "JEtna"  above  the 
front  window,  with  the  name  of  the  Com- 
pany and  manager  on  the  large  plate-glass, 
will  remind  the  passer-by  that  this  is  the  of- 
fice of  the  -^tna  Insurance  Company, 


— The  South  Side  Insurance  Company,  of 
Pittsburg,  have  made  an  assessment  of  $20 
per  share  on  their  capital  stock. 

— Kobt.  Dickson,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Cross  & 
Co.,  agents  of  the  London  Assurance  Cor- 
poration in  this  city,  has  gone  East  on  a 
business  and  pleasure  trip. 

— On  the  7th  of  April  an  assessment  of  one 
per  cent,  was  levied  on  the  total  city  re- 
ceipts, less  return  premium  and  reinsurance,' 
for  the  quarter  ending  March  31st,  for  the 
support  of  the  Eire  Patrol.  The  amount 
on  which  the  assessment  was  levied  was 
$379,329.88. 

— A  Virginia  City  paper  says  :  "  It  has 
been  so  long  since  we  have  had  a  fire  in  this 
town  that  the  chances  are  our  fireman  would 
not  know  the  sound  of  a  fire  bell  from  that 
of  a  church  bell." 

Is  it  possible  that  with  all  the  talent  of 
that  enterprising  town  they  have  no  profes- 
sional incendiaries?  if  so,  we  have  a  few 
whose  time  will  soon  expire  at  San  Quentin, 
when  we  can  furnish  them  with  a  veteran 
supply. 

—The  N.  Y.  Chronicle  of  April  22d,  says  : 
The  Coast  Kkview  has  a  very  pleasant 
article,  detailing  its  difficulties  in  identify- 
some  members  of  the  insurance  press.  The 
article  comes  very  apropos  of  a  little  difficul- 
ty of  our  own.  We  have  been  haunted  for 
nearly  a  week  about  a  paragraph  which  ap- 
peared in  the  last  Chronicle,  thanking  the 
Investigator  for  photographs  of  the  Philadel- 
phia patrol  building.  Shortly  after,  we 
picked  up  a  copy  of  the  Investigator^  and 
found  that  it  was  a  Chicago  production. 
Since  that,  we  have  been  puzzled  for  the 
name  of  that  to-be  born  Philadelphia  paper 
which  we  had  thus  christened  without  spon- 
sors. We  had  almost  concluded  that  it  was 
Instigator,  but  that  didn't  seem  to  be  quite 
it,  when,  to  solve  our  perplexity,  the  paper 
itself  comes  to  hand,  and  lo!  it  is  the  Vin- 
dicator, It  has  a  mission,  as  we  all  have, 
or  had,  and  our  hope  for  it  is  that  it  may 
come  nearer  its  ideal  than  most  of  us  do. 
The  jog-trot  of  existence  makes  sad  havoc 
with  the  dreams  of  our  youthful  enthusiasm. 
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"  We  drift,  and  drift,  and  where  we  settle, 
but  He  that  ruleth  the  mad  waves  can  tell." 

— The  following  is  from  the  Sacramento 
Daily  Record-  Union  of  April  24th : 

"The  Coast  Keview,  San  Francisco, 
for  April,  is  replete  with  matters  original 
and  selected  on  insurance,  mining,  finance, 
metallurgy,  etc.  The  magazine  opens  with 
a  full  text  of  the  charge  of  Judge  Sawyer, 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  in  the  now  cel- 
ebrated life  insurance  case  of  Hannah  Lee 
vs.  The  Guardian  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company." 

— The  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
of  this  City,  declared  a  dividend  of  ?9,000 
on  the  20th  of  April,  for  the  quarter  ending 
July  1,  payable  on  the  10th  of  May,  June 
and  July.  They  also  declared  a  dividend  of 
^12,500,  to  be  endorsed  on  the  stock  notes, 
making  the  present  cash  capital  $200,000 
paid  up,  leaving  $100,000  stock  notes.  The 
assets  of  the  Company,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
amounted  tof  587,000,  showing  a  net  surplus, 
over  all  liabilities,  of  $77,000. 

— C.J.  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  of  the  insurance 
firm  of  Hutchinson,  Mann  &  Smith,  of 
this  city,  has  just  returned  from  a  three 
months'  visit  to  the  "States,"  where  the  ex- 
treme cold  climate  seems  to  have  agreed 
with  him,  as  we  do  not  notice  any  reduction 
in  his  240  avoirdupois,  notwithstanding  the 
inclination  of  our  Eastern  underwriters  to 
make  a  general  reduction  in  all  the  largo 
cities,  where  Mr.  Hutchinson  spent  most  of 
his  time. 

— Since  making  mention  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  a  dispatch  from  "Washington,  con- 
cerning the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
case  of  Kennedy  vs.  The  Econornical  Life 
Insurance  Company,  we  have  received  the 
full  text  of  the  decision  as  published  in  the 
New  York  Chronicle^  which  will  be  found 
in  our  columns,  and  which  will  be  read 
■with  interest,  as  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  assured  as  well  as  the  companies.  This 
ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  seem  a 
little  hard  on  the  applicants,  yet  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  the  proper  way  to  check 
that  class  of  frauds. 


— The  mayor  of  Denver,  Colorado,  in  his 
inaugural  address  to  the  common  council, 
referred  in  the  following  terms  to  the  fire 
department :  "Our  fire  department  is  in  per- 
fect working  order  and  discipline.  It  will 
be  your  duty  to  see  that  it  is  provided  with 
all  necessary  apparatus;  and  that  it  lacks 
for  nothing  that  will  tend  to  aid  its  efficiency. 
Our  protection  from  the  scourge  of  the  fire 
fiend  depends  entirely  upon  the  promptness 
and  valor  of  our  firemen.  We  should  strive 
to  foster  them  and  their  organizations  in 
every  proper  and  attainable  method." 

— We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Vol.  I, 
No.  2.  of  The  Southern  Policy- Holder,  pub- 
lished monthly  by  John  C.  Hutson,  JRaleigh, 
N.  C;  subscription  price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
The  PoUcy-Holder  is  devoted  to  insurance 
matters  exclusively.  The  number  before  us 
is  neat  in  appearance,  and  its  contents,  edi- 
torially, are  creditable;  the  matter  selected, 
good.  The  Policy-Uolder  can  make  itself 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  and  we  wish 
you  success  in  your_^  new  enterprise,  Mr. 
Hutson . 

— The  receiver  of  the  defunct  North  Mis- 
souri Insurance  Company  says  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  gathering  together  $5,000  since 
his  last  report.  He  further  says  :  "When 
the  bulk  of  the  land  has  been  sold,  but  not 
before,  a  dividend  can  probably  be  paid. 
The  amount  to  be  realized  from  these  lands 
is  very  uncertain,  and  consequently  the 
amount  of  the  dividend  is  also  very  uncer- 
tain. As  to  the  other  sources  from  which 
money  can  be  realized,  available  for  divi- 
dend, only  this  can  at  present  be  said:  That 
no  reliable  estimate  can  be  formed  as  to 
how  much  will  be  realized  or  when  it  will 
be  available." 

— The  Insurance  firm  of  Hamilton  &  Son- 
nichsen,  on  the  1st  instant,  moved  into  their 
new  office  at  No.  221  Sansome  Street,  near 
California  Street.  Under  the  special  super- 
vision of  Mr.  J.  E.  Hamilton,  these  new 
apartments  have  been  completed  with  an  eye 
to  comfort  and  convenience.  We  will  not 
attempt  a  detailed  description  of  this  new 
and  handsome  office,  but  recommerfd  a  per- 
sonal inspection  by  our  readers,  feeling  con- 
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fident  that  Mr.  Hamilton  or  Mr.  Callighan 
can  expatiate  on  the  advantages  and  beauties 
their  office  possesses  over  that  of  T.  C. 
Grant,  who  has  taken  great  pains  in  the  fit- 
ting of  No.  219,  next  door.  We  will  say  in 
conclusion,  that  both  these  offices  are  neat, 
commodious,  and  well  arranged  for  the  bus- 
iness of  Insurance,  and  we  further  say  that 
both  these  offices  are  in  keeping  with  the 
quality  of  insurance  furnished  by  them, 
nSiTne\y ,  first-class  indemnity. 

— The  Boston  Bulletin  of  the  17th  says: 
"The  Underwriters'  Union  met  on  Tuesday 
last  to  consider  the  question  of  a  reduction 
of  rates,  and,  after  a  spirited  discussion, 
voted  to  lay  the  whole  matter  upon  the 
table  until  special  meeting,  April  27,  by 
which  time  the  National  Board  will  have 
taken  definite  action  upon  the  reduction 
voted  by  the  New  York  city  Board,  and 
that  body  in  turn  will  have  declared  its 
sense  as  to  the  National  Board's  decision. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Vice-President 
Heald,  of  the  Home,  New  York  ;  Special 
Agent  Murray,  German- American  ;  E.  A. 
"Walton,  Secretary  Citizens',  New  York;  J. 
Goodnow,  Secretary  ^tna,  Hartford  ;  and 
Albert  Bowker,  President  North  America, 
Boston." 

— The  Chicago  Times  is  using  its  editorial 
and  local  columns  in  trying  to  extinguish 
all  the  Life  Insurance  Companies  in  Amer- 
ica. It  denounces  them  as  a  swindle,  de- 
clares thej'  are  a  worse  monoply  than  rail- 
roads, and  says  they  "  take  in ' '  more  money 
every  year  than  they ' '  pay  out  for  death  loss- 
es," with  many  other  things  that  reflects  on 
the  good  name  of  the  Life  business  and  its 
managers.  Unless  the  Times  ceases  this 
class  of  editorial  thunder,  we  predict  an 
early  downfall  of  all  these  noble  institu- 
tions, except,  perhaps,  the  Protection,  of 
Chicago.  Under  this  extraordinary  pres- 
sure, we  now  imagine  the  walls  of  these 
grand  structures  are  beginning  to  crumble. 

— In  our  last  issue,  we  made  mention  of  the 
arrival  in  this  City  of  Alfred  Perry,  Esq., 
Manager  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Insurance 
Company,  of  Montreal,  Canada.   From  the 


Montreal  Evening  Star,  of  April  8,  we  find 
quite  an  extended  notice  of  Mr.  Perry's  ar- 
rival in  that  city  from  his  trip  to  the  Coast. 
In  honor  of  his  return,  the  Fire  Department 
met  him  at  the  depot  in  torchlight  procession. 
He  was  received  on  the  platform  by  the 
Chief  and  sub- Chiefs  of  the  Department, 
and  escorted  to  a  stylish  carriage-and-four. 
The  procession  consisted  of  the  salvage 
wagon  and  eleven  reels,  each  reel  displaying 
three  torches.  The  8tar  says  it  was  a  grand 
display. 

— We  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Godfrey,  General  Agent  of  the  Brooklyn 
Life  Insurance  Company  at  St.  Louis,  for  a 
copy  of  the  St.  Louis  Democrat,  in  which  we 
find  quite  an  Insurance  Department.  The 
Democrat  gives  a  review  of  the  business  of 
1874,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Of  the  city 
business  and  gains  of  the  Fire  Companies, 
the  Democrat  says  : 

Below  is  a  statement  of  the  premium  re- 
ceipts of  the  agencies  of  the  city,  for  1874, 
compiled  from  the  sworn  returns  in  the  As- 
sessor's office.  The  cash  actually  paid  for 
losses  and  return  premiums  is  deducted.  In 
some  instances,  parties  representing  "  board 
companies"  were,  a  good  portion  of  the  year, 
operating  outside  the  board. 

Agents.  Board  Cos.    Non-Board. 

Bentley  &  McFarland $23,160 

Blossom,  Weed  &  Co 30,400 

H.  I.  Bodley  &  Co 82,920 

Wm.  Bowen 24,410 

Georgo  D.  Capen 67,530 

Martin  Collins 34,690 

James  E.  Cowan. 1,080 

A.  Cross 180 

Delafield  &.  Snow 55,450 

Edwin  Downing 11,380 

Finney  Bros 2,390 

F.  E.  Hoffman 1,110 

Hough,  Bartlott  &  Miller 16,780 

Bon.  Kimball 14,350 

Munson  &,Lamb 9,500 

Wm.  A.  Noyes 11,800 

W.  W.  Trice 5,300 

G.  W.  Qiiinn 5,007 

F.  Raacke 10,140 

A.  Robinson, 22,960 

Smith  &:Wood8 20,800 

A.  C.  Travis 18,770 

W.  D.iVan.Blarcom 9,110 

T.  Webster 1,580 

Total ...8308,000  $92,086 
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— The  Travelers  Accident  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Hartford,  claims  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  loss  paid  on  accident  policies 
dui'ing  the  first  three  months  of  the  present 
yeRr  were  for  accidents  caused  by  ice,  and 
yet  they  withdrew  from  this  glorious  8tnte, 
where  there  is  nothing  but  sunt^hine — except 
when  it  rains  or  fogs. 

— The  returns  show  the  insurance  business 
in  Canada,  in  1S74,  to  have  been  as  follows: 

FIRK  INSURANCIC. 

Number  of  policies  issued 163,190 

Amount  insured  in  1874 S307,473,483 

Total  amount  of  itremium  receii)ts S-!,0(!5,7o0 

Losses  paid Sl,880,033 

Number  of  losses  in  the  year , 2,838 

LIFE   INSURANCK. 

Number  of  new  policies  issued  in  1874 14,192 

Amount  insured  in  1874. $24,909,631 

Total  amount  of  premiums  received S3,6b7,423 

Claims  paid Sl,002,576 

Numbef  of  losses  in  the  year- 542 

.  Amount  of  risk  at  close  of  the  year,....Sl03,781,664 

— We  are  glad  to  know  that  there  is  one 
insurance  official  who  looks  upon  the  co- 
operative plan  of  life  insurance  as  a  humbug. 
Mr.  Kelsey,  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  has  refused  to  renew  the  authority, 
previously  granted  to  the  Mutual  Protection 
of  Philadelphia,  to  do  business  in  his  State. 
Mr.  Kelsey  holds  that  no  co-operative  life 
insurance  company  should  be  permitted  to 
do  business  outside  the  State  where  organized, 
if  at  all,  and  that  the  general  experience  of 
the  public  in  regard  to  companies  of  this 
character  has  been  unfavorable. 

This  gentleman  also  very  wisely  refused  to 
grant  the  Protection  of  Chicago  authority  to 
do  business  in  New  Jersey. 

— Gov.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  nominated  W.  D. 
Hill,  a  Democratic  politician  and  lawyer 
from  Defiance,  for  Insurance  Commissioner, 
and  the  nomination  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

A  Democrat,  lawyer,  politician,  fills  the 
high  oflice  of  Insurance  Commissioner,  an 
office  which  the  whole  people  look  upon 
as  the  embodiment  of  truth,  virtue,  and  up- 
rightness; to  which  they  look  for  protection 
from  the  grasping  clutches  of  the  soulless 
corporations  called  Insurance  Companies. 
Such  a  man  is  only  fit  for  United  States 
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Senator,  or  Congressman.  Now  that  Mr. 
Hill  is  appointed  Insurance  Commissioner, 
let  us  hope  that  he  will  cut  loose  from  his 
former  associates,  lawyers,  Democrats  and 
politicians,  and  assume  the  dignity  that  be- 
comes his  position,  and  as  early  as  possible 
give  us  some  information  on  reserves,  in- 
surance funds,  cash  surrender  values,  etc. 

— The  New  York  surplus  law  passed  over  a 
year  ago,  and  recently  adopted  by  three  or 
four  New  York  companies,  is  creating  con- 
siderable comment  from  the  insurance  press 
East,  and  more  especially  from  the  Insur- 
ance Times  and  the  Evening  Express.  These 
two  papers  are  jubilant  that  such  a  law  has 
been  passed  and  that  some  companies  have 
adopted  it,  while  others  have  not,  for  the 
reason  that  the  companies  that  have  adopted 
the  law  is  using  the  Express,  and  those,  or 
some  of  them  that  are  opposed  to  it,  are 
using  the  Times,  and  the  result  is  that  these 
two  papers  are  able  to  furnish  their  readers 
with  editorial  thunder  manufactured  by  the 
officers  of  the  companies  interested — which 
leads  the  readers  to  believe  that  these  two 
editors  really  knows  what  the  law  is. 

— On  the  1st  of  the  present  month,  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  agency,  T.  C.  Grant,  manager,  of 
the  North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance 
Company,  moved  into  the  handsome  and 
commodious  offices,  fitted  up  for  their  special 
benefit,  at  219  Sansome  Street. 

Under  the  present  administration  this  well 
known  and  thoroughly  reliable  Company  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground  on  this  Coast.  Mr. 
Grant  is  a  thorough  business  man,  an  un- 
derwriter of  experience  and  ability,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  George  Grant,  Esq,  special 
agent,  we  shall  look  for  a  favorable  report 
from  this  department  for  1875. 

The  Agency  has  extended  its  business  into 
Oregon,  having  deposited  $50,000  as  required 
by  law,  on  the  1st  of  March.  The  Nortli 
British  shows,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1875, 
as  follows: 

Capital $10,000,000 

Life  assets  and  annuities 13,300,000 

Fire  reserves  and  surplus 3,700,000 

Total 827,000,000 

Assets  in  the  U.  S 1,683,800 

Liabilities 81,761 
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— R.  A.  Ammon,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and 
^,000  in  money  belonging  to  insurance 
companies,  is  missing.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  money  got  away  with  Ammon, 
or  Ammon  with  the  money — they  were  last 
seen  together,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  they 
have  separated  ere  this. 

— From  the  preliminary  report  of  Commis- 
sioner Foster,  we  find  the  following  items 
relative  to  the  62  Joint  Stock  Fire  and  Fire- 
Marine  insurance  companies  of  Pensylvania: 

Gross  Assets,  January  1st,  1875 828,515,514 

Cash  Capital _ „ 10,178,384 

Cash  receipts  in  1874 _ ™ 13,426.083 

Losses  in  1874 ™ ~ -    6;299,8.50 

Dividends  of  48  Companies 1,079,146 

Total  expenditures  in  1874 10,641,610 

Total  liabilities  including  capital „..  22,780,790 

Surplus  over  liabil.  exclus.  of  capital..™  14,897,032 
Of  the  sixty-two  companies  it  will  seen  that 
only  48  paid  dividends  in  the  prosperous 
year  of  1874,  a  year  the  success  of  which 
has  created  quite  an  alarm  throughout  the 
East,  and  a  general  reduction  of  rates  is 
asked  for  by  many  of  the  larger  cities,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  underwriters. 

Out  of  the  above  62  Companies  we  find 
that  there  are  33  that  hold  less  than  $200,000 
assets  on  January  1st,  1875,  and  10  that 
have  less  than  flOO,000.  We  would  ask 
how  many  of  the  last  two  named  classes 
have  policies  outstanding  on  this  Coast? 

—The  Colorado  Miner,  published  at  George- 
town, Colorado,  in  speaking  of  the  efiiciency 
of  the  Fire  Department  of  Georgetown, 
says : 

In  just  six  minutes  from  the  time  of  the 
first  cry  of  "  Fire  !"  the  hose  had  been  fast- 
ened to  the  plugs  and  the  first  water  began 
to  play  on  the  roof,  and  in  twenty  minutes, 
so  faithfully  and  earnestly  did  the  firemen 
work,  the  threatened  conflagration  was  ex- 
tinguished. Many  cases  of  individual  dar- 
ing might  bo  enumerated,  but  where  every 
fireman  worked  so  hard  and  so  faithfully,  it 
is  notour  province  to  make  any  distinctions. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Fire  Department 
and  the  Water  Works  prevented  a  disastrous 
conflagration. 

The  Masons,  and  Taylor  &  Snoll  suffered 
some  damage  by  water.    Strousse's  loss  is 


several  hundred  dollars — insured.  Monti 
Bros.'  loss  on  building  and  stock  about  one 
thousand  dollars — insured. 

This  first  experience  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  success- 
fully cope  with  any  fire  that  may  occur. 
Every  member  seemed  filled  with  enthusi- 
asm and  a  determination  to  do  bis  duty  at 
any  personal  sacrifice  or  risk. 

We  have  before  us  the  second  annual  re- 
port of  the  Protective  Committee  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Board  of  Underwriters  for 
the  year  1874. 

We  find  from  the  report,  that  the  Patrol 
has  done  much  to  prevent  loss  of  property, 
thereby  saving  many  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  insurance  companies.  There  was  an 
average  rocmbershipoffifteen  during  the  year 
1874;  average  attendance  at  fires,  thirteen 
and  five  one  hundredths;  the  time  of  service 
was  fifty  hours  and  fifteen  minutes.  Num- 
ber of  covei's  spread  during  the  year,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one;  number  of  fires  ex- 
tinguished by  the  patrol,  eight;  number  of 
extinguishers  used,  sixty-four.  The  receipts 
for  the  year  were  ^6,796,  with  an  expenditure 
of  §5,285. 

— A  dispatch  dated  Washington  City,  April 
17th,  announces  that  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  Kennedy  vs.  The  Econ- 
omical Life  Insurance  Company,  establishes 
the  principle  that  a  life  insurance  policy  is 
void  if  obtained  under  false  responses  to  the 
usual  questions  put  to  an  applicant.  In  this 
case  Kennedy  falsely  said  he  was  married, 
and  that  he  had  insured  in  no  other  company. 
The  Court  declines  to  consider  whether  the 
facts  misstated  were  material  to  the  risk,  but 
holds  that  the  Company  was  entitled  ta  judge 
for  itself  as  to  the  conditions  of  its  c(Kitracts 
with  the  insured,  and  the  latter  is  bound  by 
what  conditions  he  formally  accepts.  The 
question  of  materiality  of  facts  falsely  stated, 
therefore,  is  not  one  to  be  sent  to  a  jury. 

This  is  a  very  important  decision  and  will 
do  away  with  the  oft  repeated  decisions  of 
the  Superior  Courts,  who  invariably  charge 
the  jury  that  if  the  false  responses  to  the 
usual  questions  were  material  to  the  risk, 
I  then  they  must  find  for  the  company. 
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— Samuel  D.  Mayer,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of 
Belding  &  Mayer,  city  agents  of  the  Hart- 
ford Insurance  Co.,  has  connected  himself 
with  the  firm  of  Hamilton  &  Sonnichsen  as 
city  agent.  Mr.  Mayer  has  been  connected 
with  the  business  of  underwriting  h\  this  city 
for  many  years,  and  we  are  informed  that 
he  is  a  worthy  and  energetic  young  gentle- 
man, well  posted  in  his  profession,  and  will 
doubtless  add  much  to  the  already  handsome 
business  of  this  agency. 

— The  following  is  the  financial  statement  of 
the  Sacramento  Fire  Department  for  the 
year  ending  April  5th,  1875  : 

Cash  on  hand,  April  6. 1871 82,25.5.86 

Received  from  Fire  Department  tax 22,530.55 

Received  from  canceled  warrants 43.00 

Received  from  sale  of  old  No.  I's  engine- 
house 1 2,000.00 

Received  from  sale  of  old  No.  2's  engine- 
house 73.00 

Received  from  sale  of  horse 65.00 

E,eceived  from  sale  of  old  hose 20.00 

Total  receipts 126,989.41 

Disbursements: 

Paid  account  allowed  by  the  Board  of 
i'ire  Commissioners,  for  salaries,  etc....S26,111.15 

Balance  on  hand  April  5, 1875- $878.26 

— In  reference  to  the  Great  National  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  a  gentleman  writes  the 
following  to  the  editor  of  the  Mining  World, 
of  London  : 

SiE  : — I  request  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  state  in  the  next  issue  of  your  paper  that, 
although  my  name  was  put  down  among  the 
list  of  directors  of  the  Great  National  Fire 
Insurance  Company  (limited),  I  never  have 
had  any  shares  allotted  to  me,  declined  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  company,  re- 
quested rny  name  to  be  erased  from  the  list 
of  directors,  and  returned  them  their  papers 
with  my  name  erased,  declining  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  company.  Should  there 
be  any  charge  for  making  this  information 
public,  I  shall  be  happy  to  remit  it  upon 
your  telling  me  what  the  charge  is. 

I  am,  &c.,    H.  C.  C.  Somerset,  Col, 
Rickmansworth,  Herts,  March  14, 1875. 

Mr.  Somerset  does  not  say  that  he  would 
have  refused  to  act  as  a  director  if  a  couple 
of  the  shares  had  been  "  allotted  him." 
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— R.  B.  Caverly,  of  The  Age,  and  Stephen 
English,  of  The  Insurance  Times,  are  the 
only  competitors  for  the  honors  to  be  here- 
after conferred  on  the  most  successful  black 
mailer  engaged  in  the  profession  of  insurance 
journalists.  Heretofore  Stephen  has  been 
far  in  the  lead,  but  at  present  it  is  the  Univer- 
sal opinion  that  Caverly  is  fast  gaining 
ground. 

— On  Saturday  night,  April  10th,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  G.  W.  Millett  and  W.  Car- 
penter, to  destroy  the  city  of  Petaluma,  Cal- 
ifornia, by  fire,  and  on  being  arrested  Mr. 
Carpenter  gave  as  a  reason  for  his  fiendish 
act  that  he  wanted  to  see  a  blaze.  Both  par- 
ties made  full  confessions  regarding  the  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  city;  the  following  pro- 
gramme was  agreed  upon  but  not  carried  out 
to  eflTect  any  particular  damage  : 

Attempt  No."  1  was  made  at  12:30  mid- 
night, by  firing  the  depot  and  warehouse  of 
the  S.  F.  and  N.  P.  R.  R.  Company. 

Attempt  No,  2  was  made  at  2  o'clock  A. 
M.,  by  setting  fire  to  the  feed  andgrain store 
owned  by  G.  B.  Williams. 

Attempt  No.  3  was  made  at  3:45  A.  M., 
by  firing  the  carriage  and  wagon  manufac- 
turing establishment  of  David  Jay,  on  Wash- 
ington street. 

Attempt  No.  4,  firing  the  stable  and  out- 
houses of  Dr.  J,  B.  Christie,  who  resides  on 
Kentucky  street.  Time  4  A.  M.  In  the 
former  building  was  stabled  a  fine  span  of 
buggy  horses,  well  noted  for  their  speed. 

Attempt  No  5  was  made  soon  after,  by 
setting  fire  to  the  stable  of  J.  M.  Lightner, 
situated  on  Keller  street. 

In  the  confessions  given  by  these  parties 
they  also  give  details  of  other  fires  which 
have  transpired  during  the  past  four  years, 
some  of  them  being  very  destructive,  princi- 
pal among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  fires 
which  destroyed  the  extensive  warehouses  of 
Messrs.  McCune  Bros,  and  G.  Warren. 
Many  other  parties  are  implicated  as  actors 
who  have  performed  leading  parts  in  this  de- 
stuctive  and  diabolical  business. 

The  affair  created  great  excitement  in  Pet- 
aluma, both  parties  being  well  known  in  that 
place. 
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—In  December,  1869,  M.  S.  Webb,  of  this 
city,  insured  his  life  for  §4,000  in  the  North 
America  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  payable  to  himself  in  fifteen  years  or 
to  his  personal  representatives  upon  his 
earlier  death.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1870, 
Mr.  Webb  married.  In  December,  1870,  he 
paid  his  second  annual  premium,  and  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  in  May,  1871,  he  paid  a 
half-yearly  premium,  and  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1871,  he  died  intestate.  His  adminis- 
trator paid  the  last  half  of  the  3d  year's 
premium  and  collected  the  policy.  Upon 
the  adjustment  of  the  matters  between  the 
wife  and  the  father  of  the  deceased,  a  dispute 
arose  as  to  who  the  proceeds  of  this  policy 
belonged,  the  wife  claiming  the  fall  amount 
of  the  policy,  while  the  fother  claimed  that 
it  was  separate  property.  In  passing  upon 
the  question,  Judge  Myrick  said  that  the 
consideration  upon  which  the  Insurance 
Company  promised  to  pay  the  policy  was 
the  payment  of  yearly  premiums.  These 
premiums  were  paid,  one-third  out  of  the 
separate  property.  It  legitimately  follows 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  policy  belong  to  the 
respective  funds  from  which  the  payments 
were  made.  A  decree  of  distribution  was 
made  accordingly. 

— The  New  York  Eveninff  Uxpress  &ays:  The 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  in  its  expos^ 
of  the  host  of  questions  placed  in  applica- 
tions for  life  insurance,  is  overwhelmmgly 
against  the  idea  that  these  answers  should 
be  construed,  however  worded,  as  warranties 
to  the  extent  that  if  any  of  them  are  untrue 
it  vitiates  the  insurance. 

This  ruling  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  com- 
pletely renders  void  the  recently  elaborate 
new  application  blank  gotten  up  by  some 
one  connected  with  the  Chamber  of  Life, 
whether  the  word  "  warranty  "•  is  used  or 
not.  Courts,  even,  much  less  juries,  will  not 
hold  the  applicant  to  a  literal  construction 
of  his  replies  in  the  application,  nor  forfeit 
the  policy  unless  intentional  misrepresenta- 
tion or  omiision  is  proved. 

This  ruling  is  the  most  important  yet  giv- 
en upon  the  subject,  and  will  be  the  guide  in 
all  the  States. 


— We  find  the  following  card  in  the  Chron- 
icle of  New  York,  and  we  give  it  space  in 
our  columns,  as  an  item  of  interest  to  those 
who  are  clamoring  for  a  reduction  in  rates  : 

Nkw  York  Undhrwkitf.rs  Agkncy,  > 
MoLiNK,  III.,  March  2G,  187').     J" 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  figures,  obtained 
from  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  State,  show 
the  aggregate  result  of  the  fire  and  marine 
insurance  business  done  in  Illinois  during 
the  last  year,  and  includes  the  business  of 
all  companies: 

Gross  premiums  received Sl2,0Ei7,70l.42 

Losses  and  exijensos 12,007,808.29 

The  profit  on  over  |12, 000,000  of  business 
is  less  than  $90,000;  or  about  six  mills  on  the 
dollar.  A  few  companies  made  money  on 
the  fire  business;  but  a  large  majority  lost  in 
the  State. 

Geo.  D.  Gould,  State  Agent. 

— Punch  says  that  the  following  should  be 
added  to  the  questions  usually  asked  of  the 
applicant  for  life  insurance  : 

Did  your  great  grandmother  ever  complain 
of  being  frightened  to  death  ? 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  reading  any  pub- 
lication tending  to  lengthen  life  ? 

Is  your  wife  a  strong-minded  woman  ? 

Is  there  any  chance  of  your  getting  into 
political  or  other  arguments  with  the  owner 
of  a  revolver  ? 

Are  you  a  polite  man,  who  does  not  mind 
running  out  of  a  hot  opera  house  to  hunt  up 
a  carriage  on  a  wet  night  ? 

Did  you  ever  sjt  upon  an  Elizabethan 
drama  of  modern  construction,  and  how 
many  years  ago,  and  who  attended  you  med- 
ically, afterwards  ? 

Do  you  run  after  fancy  preachers,  and  do 
they  make  you  cry  ? 

What  is  the  general  state  of  your  ances- 
tors' health  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  ? 

Was  any  member  of  your  fiimily  ever 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  ? 

Do  you  always  take  care  not  to  tread  on 
orange  peel,  watermelon  rind,  or  peach  skins, 
in  the  street  ? 

Have  you  ever  been  afflicted  with  Irish- 
men, or  any  other  epidemic  ? 

Who  cuts  your  hair  ? 
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MINING  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Metalliirgy. 

In  no  branch  of  science  has  greater  pro- 
gress been  made  than  in  .metallurgy;  but 
though  much  has  been  effected,  there  still 
remains  a  great  deal  to  achieve.  "We  have 
added  to  the  number  of  our  available  metals, 
and  even  common  clay  has  been  made  to 
give  up  its  metallic  base  which  is  so  well 
known  and  so  much  used  as  aluminium. 
Iron  is  now  converted  by  various  processes 
into  various  preparations  called  steel,  and 
though  that  which  is  understood  by  this  de- 
nomination is  very  different  from  what  was 
originally  known  by  tlie  name,  there  has 
been  an  immense  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  iron  whicli  is  thus  manufactured. 
When  Mr.  Bessemer  first  introduced  his  in- 
vention to  the  public,  it  was  found  that  the 
metal  he  produced  was  so  much  superior  to 
any  in  use  that  those  who  were  best  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject  were  unable  to  determine 
what  the  new  product  really  was.  The  name 
of  steel  was  consequently  given  to  it,  as  its 
qualities  more  resembled  those  of  steel  than 
of  any  other  known  metal,  and  the  generic 
term  thus  given  in  ignorance  has  been  in- 
discriminately applied  to  the  manufactures 
of  a  number  of  different  systems,  which  only 
assimilate  in  refining  and  giving  a  better 
texture  to  the  metal.  We  have  thus  varie- 
ties to  which  phosphorus  with  manganese 
are  added  to  give  ductility,  and  others  where 
silica  is  used  as  a  source  of  strength.  Ad- 
mixtures which  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces are  found  to  be  the  most  injurious  to  iron 
have  thus  been  converted  by  judicious  treat- 
ment into  sources  of  improvement,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  bronze,  where  the  addition  of 
a  body  usually  considered  destructive  of  the 
tenacity  or  hardness  of  metals,' have  become 
advantageous  where  all  previous  experience 
would  have  led  us  to  conjecture  they  must 
prove  the  reverse.  Whilst  we  have  thus 
been  gradually  but  steadily  improving  our 
knowledge  of  metals  and  their  alloys,  for 
.such  in  reality  all  mixtures  entering  into  the 
body  of  the  metal  must  be,  we  are  learning 


that  even  gases  would  seem  to  have  metal ic 
bases,  since  we  find  that  they  can  become, 
as  in  the  case  of  hydrogen,  occluded  in  iron 
and  other  metals.  We  further  find  that  cor- 
undum, which  is  anotherform  of  aluminium, 
being  oxide  of  alumina,  can  be  artificially 
prepared.  This,  when  pure  and  brought  to 
a  great  heat,  becomes  transparent,  and  is 
the  matter  of  which  the  inost  prized  gems, 
such  as  sapphires.  Oriental  rubies,  and  em- 
eralds are  composed,  the  different  colors 
which  give  the  names  being  derived  from  a 
metallic  admixture. 

The  preparation  of  the  colorless  descrip- 
tions, possessing  all  the  qualities  of  brilliancy 
and  hardness,  had  been  for  some  time  known, 
and  many  imitation  gems  made  therefrom, 
the  coloring  being  derived  from  foils. 
Lately,  however,  a  French  chemist  has  dis- 
covered the  means  of  imparting  the  desired 
colors,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
when  the  manufaetui'e  has  been  somewhat 
perfected,  we  shall  have,  with  the  exception 
of  the  diamond,  all  those  kinds  of  stones 
which  have  commanded  the  highest  value 
prepared  at  comparatively  moderate  prices. 
This  discovery  will  be  valuable,  not  only  for 
the  manufacture  of  ornamental  jewelry, 
but  for  purposes  of  practical  utility,  such  as 
the  facing  of  tools  destined  to  cut  stone  or 
other  hard  material,  and  for  bushes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  balance-wheels  of  watches,  or 
as  facets  for  the  pallets  of  clocks  and  other 
portions  of  machinery  where  great  hardness 
and  durability  are  required.  We  sometime 
ago  alluded  to  a  method  of  hardening  nibs 
of  cast-iron,  a  process  which  the  inventor 
has  now  extended  to  glass  and  other  mate- 
rials ;  and  we  pointed  out  that  bodies  thus 
hardened  might  be  applied  to  machines  made 
on  the  principle  of  the  diamond  rock  drills. 
It  would  seem  that  in  addition  to  them  we 
shall  now  have  corundums  which  may  be 
equally  advantageously  used.  They  may 
further  in  the  form  of  powder  be  made  into 
wheels  of  great  cutting  power,  as  is  now 
done  with  the  emery  tanite  wheels,  which 
are  gradually  superseding  files  for  a  vast 
variety  of  uses.  Common  sand,  which  is 
mainly  composed  of  quartz,  with  a  small 
admixture  of  feldspar,   is  said  to   acquire 
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great  hardness  if  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
heat  and  suddenly  cooled.  So  much  is  this 
stated  to  be  the  case,  that  it  is  said  the  pro- 
duct is  little  less  hard  than  emery;  but 
whether  this  result  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  alumina  in  the  feldspar,  which  forms  a 
considerable  portion  of  most  sands,  we  have 
been  unable  to  learn.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
necessary  to  know  the  exact  composition  of 
the  sand  employed  to  determine  this  point. 
Besides  the  above,  we  might  enter  into  the 
wide  field  of  alloys  which  play  so  important 
a  part  in  the  uses  of  most  metals.  It  nas 
been,  indeed,  by  the  manufacture  of  alloys 
that  the  existence  and  preparation  of  a  large 
amount  of  the  lately  discovered  metals  have 
become  known,  although  the  chemical  re- 
searches of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  first  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  such  salts  as  soda 
and  potash  had,  in  fact,  metallic  bases. 
The  great  point  to  which  modern  chemical 
discoveries  would  appear  to  tend  is  that  there 
are  comparatively  few  original  substances, 
the  many  difterences  which  matter  presents 
being  due  to  molecular  arrangement.  Every 
advance,  therefore,  which  is  made,  must  lead 
to  a  greater  facility  of  manufacture,  and 
when  science  shall  have  made  the  progress 
which  it  now  promises  we  may  expect  to  find 
that  the  many  difficulties  which  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  metallurgist  will  be  in  a 
great  measure  renaoved.  The  discovery  of 
the  wet  system  in  the  reduction  of  ores,  as 
exhibited  in  what  is  termed  the  Nascent 
copper  process,  and  in  that  for  the  treatment 
of  lead  ores,  invented  by  Messrs.  Payer  and 
Reux,  of  Marseilles,  where  common  sea- 
salt,  and  melted  caustic,  hydrated  alkali, 
are  respectively  the  principal  agents  em- 
ployed, are  instances  which  illustrate  this 
truth.  The  semi-dry  system  for  the  treat- 
ment of  copper  ores,  which  is  employed  at 
the  works  of  the  Great  Snowdon  Mountain 
Copper  Mining  Company,  is  another  exam- 
ple of  modern  metallurgical  progress.  In 
it  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  eliminated  by 
heat,  with  the  addition  of  lime,  and  the  pro- 
duct dissolved  by  water,  with  the  help  of  the 
remaining  sulphur,  and  the  assistance  of  a 
stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  is  too  vast  to  be  treated  of  in 


one  article,  and  we  must  return  to  it  at  some 
future  opportunity. — Mining  World. 


Pennsylvania  Correspondence. 
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Oil  Eegions,  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 
April  17,  1875. 

Editor  Coast  Review  : — Dear  Sir:  In 
looking  over  my  memorandum  of  human 
events,  I  find  nothing  distressingly  interesting 
has  occurred  since  my  departure  from  the 
"  Bay  City." 

My  relatives,  seemingly,  are  all  blessed 
with  their  share  of  peace,  poverty  and  poor 
houses.  They  all  appeared  to  be  glad 
enough,  however,  to  see  me,  and  my  kind 
old  mother  was  overjoyed  at  the  presence  of 
her  prodigal  son,  and  says  she  thinks  just 
about  as  much  of  me  as  she  does  of  one  of 
her  own  children.  But  I  am  beginning  to 
find  parental  restrictions  irksome,  and  have 
a  vague  "  hankerin  "  for  vibration. 

In  traveling  through  the  oil  regions,  one 
is  frequently  admonished  of  the  wilds  and 
frontier  life  of  the  Far  West,  and,  natural- 
ly enough,  concludes  that  civilization  is  a 
failure  ;  and  then,  again,  the  natives  appear 
to  live  upon  the  "  rough  and  ragged  edge  of 
despair,"  and  are  in  no  wise  hopeful  and 
happy,  fast  or  fine,  and  with  that  same  con- 
tentment of  mind  that  predominates  spon- 
taneously in  the  peculiar  idiosyncracies  of 
the  Californians.  The  motto  that  ,charac- 
terizes  the  land  is  purely  mercenary — on  the 
half-shell — which  they  appear  to  enjoy  huge- 
ly, as  they  glide  down  the  current  of  life, 
only  to  be  disturbed  by  occasionally  attend- 
ing a  second-class  funeral.  Far  am  I  from 
bearing  any  malice  towards  the  oillanders. 
I  had  rather  they  would  live  in  peace,  at- 
tending to  their  manifold  duties  as  their  early 
and  domesticated  training  best  has  taught 
them,  than  I  should  be  the  means  of  dis- 
turbing their  serenity.  Remorse  harrows  my 
very  soul  when  I  realize  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  so  many  hungry 
looks  ;  but  the  old  saying  must  be  true,  '•  re- 
venge is  sweet,"  and  it  is  only  an  overdose 
of  doubled -distilled  gratitude  when  I  behold 
those  pensive  smiles  as  they  languidly  ap- 
pear in  lucubrative  ridges  and  then  recede 
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farther  and  farther,  until  they  finally  become 
lost  in  oblivious  obscurity. 

The  outlook  of  the  Oil  Bonanza  has  been 
somewhat  damaged  of  late,  by  the  bad 
weather,  as  we  have  had  quite  a  snow-fall, 
and  it  is  yet  snowing  with  the  thermometer 
standing  firm  at,  I  should  judge,  forty  de- 
grees north  of  zero  ;  however,  with  unerring 
step  the  grease-seekers  seem  to  have  endless 
faith  and  perseverance. 

I  will  not  attempt,  at  present,  to  give  you 
any  geological  survey  of  the  oil  regions  and 
its  belt,  but  will  simply  give  you  a  few  of 
the  items  lying  around  loose.  The  wells 
that  have  started  and  those  about  starting 
are  as  numerous  as  delinquent  tax-payers. 
The  people  appear  to  be  willing  to  take  all 
kinds  of  chances,  and  one  can  see  new  rigs 
being  erected  daily  which  carry  with  them 
refreshing  chances  for  eventually  assisting 
to  swell  the  catalogue  of  dry  holes.  I  un- 
derstand that  some  gushing  operators  have 
lately  surveyed  an  imaginary  belt — not  ex- 
actly around  the  Continent — and  leased  a 
variety  of  farms.  Their  enterprise  is  con- 
sidered by  "  grease"  experts  wholly  specu- 
lative. I  believe  there  were  seventeen  wells 
finished  last  month  in  Butler  County,  the 
average  cost  being  from  $7,000  to  |10,000, 
and  the  average  was  under  thirty-five  barrels 
each,  for  the  first  ten  days,  and  that,  as  com- 
pared with  the  stupendous  results  of  last 
year,  may  well  induce  oil  men  to  adopt  the 
Shakesperian  exclamation  with  all  the  fervor 
of  Free  Methodism,  "Oh,  what  a  fall  was 
there!"  A  few  days  ago,  two  dry  holes 
appeared  to  astonish  everybody  (but  me)  as 
as  they  were  being  sunk  in  the  most  prolific 
section  of  the  oil  fields.  This  seems  dis- 
couraging to  the  rose-colored  expectations  of 
property-holders  and  Lavericks  who  go 
"boring  for  oil."  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  motive  prompts  men  of  supposed 
or  assumed  intelligence  thus  to  expend  thou- 
sands of  dollars  needlessly,  but  in  these  de- 
generate times,  verily,  the  ways  of  the  un- 
certain greaser  are  inscrutible  and  dubious. 

The  Daily  Derrick,  in  its  wise  enuncia- 
tions, proffers  to  inform  mankind  that  the 
"  Good  time  coming  "  could  not  much  long- 
er be  delayed.     However,  a  few  of  the  oil 


'<  bears  "  think  they  can  see  a  slight  glim- 
mer in  the  future  that  may  dawn  into  a 
cloudless  day.  I  believe  they  predicate  their 
belief  upon  the  ground  that  for  the  last  two 
years  the  production  has  largely  exceeded 
the  demand,  therefore  necessarily  accumu- 
lating immense  stocks;  but  now  the  decline 
in  the  number  of  new  wells,  and  the  sup- 
posed quality  of  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
territory  inclines  them  to  the  belief  that 
there  must  be  a  strengthening  in  the  oil 
marl^et,  unless  some  rampageous  greaser 
solves  the  tough  problem  and  determines 
where,  how,  and  when  the  production  is  to 
come  from.  However,  some  romantic  "cuss" 
is  liable  to  suddenly  contract  paroxysmal 
insanity,  and  strike  a  bee-line  for  fresh  pe- 
troleum pastures,  and  introduce  a  huge 
spouter  from  some  unexpected  locality. 

By  the  way,  tell  "  Will  "Whackem  "  to 
go  slow  on  the  boys'  heart-strings,  or  they 
may  get  up  a  pressure  of  six  hundred  pounds 
of  red  hot  rage  to  the  square  inch  and  "bust" 
the  Indemnity's  boiler. 

Logically  thine,        ToPSY. 


The  Brooks  Mine. 

"We  find  the  following  description  of  the 
Brooks  Mine  in  the  Gold  Hill  Daily  News: 
We  are  acquainted  with  some  of  the  parties 
interested  in  this  mine,  and,  from  the  par- 
ticulars of  location,  present  prospects,  etc., 
we  conclude  that  the  mine  is  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  Bonanzas: 

Among  the  many  new  mines  of  especial 
merit  now  being  opened  on  the  line  of  the 
Comstock,  that  of  the  Brooks  mine,  located 
in  Spring  Valley,  Lyon  County,  is  deserv- 
ing more  than  a  mere  passing  notice.  This 
mine  is  an  old  location,  and  comprises  1500 
feet  of  ground  immediately  east  of  and  ad- 
joining the  Columbia  Company's  mine  and 
mill,  and  nearly  1500  feet  due  south  of  the 
new  Daney  shaft  and  mine.  The  discover- 
ers of  the  ledge,  being  poor  men,  but  litlie 
real  development  of  the  mine  has  been  at- 
tempted, if  we  exceptsome  cross-cutting  and 
prospecting  of  the  surface  croppings  of  the 
ledge.  The  principal  of  these  works  consist 
of  across-cut  on  the  croppings,  from  three 
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to  eight  feet  in  depth,  proving  the  vein  to  be 
fully  sixty  feet  in  width,  and  a  shaft  which 
is  sunk  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  near  the  east 
edge  of  the  ore  vein.  The  cut  on  the  surface 
has  developed  three  distinct  stratas  of  ore  in 
the  vein,  one  about  three  feet  in  width,  next 
to  the  wri>t  wall,  one  about  four  feet  in 
width,  near  the  middle,  and  another  eight 
feet  or  more  in  width,  near  the  east  wall. 
Assays  of  these  ore  streaks  give  from  |30  to 
^75  per  ton,  the  ore  yielding  about  one-half 
in  gold  and  the  rest  silver.  The  character  of 
the  ores  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  sur- 
face ores  of  the  Chollar-Potosi  chimney,  in 
both  looks  and  quality.  The  shaft  is  sunk 
on  the  east  ore  vein,  and  is  forty  feet  in 
depth,  and  proves  the  ledge  to  descend  near- 
ly perpendicular,  it  having  a  very  slight  in- 
clination to  the  eastward.  It  is  solid  quartz, 
of  a  fine  ore-bearing  quality,  bearing  the 
appearance  of  the  outcroppings  of  a  huge 
chimney. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  ore  ex- 
tracted from  the  cross-cut  and  shaft,  will,  by 
assorting,  yield  from  ?20  to  $30  per  ton,  and 
the  opinion  of  experts,  who  have  examined 
the  mine,  is  that  by  careful,  judicious 
working  and  assorting  of  the  ore  that  the 
mine  can  be  made  to  pay  the  cost  of  devel- 
opment from  the  commencement.  After 
having  lain  for  a  number  of  years  undevel- 
oped, the  attention  of  the  Brooks'  Brothers 
was  called  to  its  fine  prospects,  who  finally 
negotiated  for  a  control  of  the  mine,  procur- 
ed a  patent,  organized  a  fine,  able  working 
company,  and  are  preparing  to  go  to  work 
in  good  earnest.  The  Company  have  incor- 
porated in  San  Francisco.  The  mine  is 
divided  into  100,000  shares  of  §100  each, 
aggregating  $10,000,000.  The  Trustees  are 
H.  H.  Bigelow,  T.  J.  Coxhead,  George  11. 
Chick,  Thomas  Brooks  and  L.  T.  Carr.  At 
a  recent  election  L.  T.  Carr  was  elected 
President;  Thomas  Brooks,  Superintendent, 
andT.  H.  B.  Jones,  Secretary.  Mr.  Brooks 
is  an  old  Comstock  miner,  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced in  every  branch  of  the  business, 
is  energetic,  and  will  leave  nothing  undone 
to  make  the  mine  a  paying  institution  at  the 
very  earliest  day  possible.  A  portion  of  the 
caj>ital  slock  has  been  set  aside  for  the  pur- 


pose of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  mine, 
until  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  ores  can  be 
extracted  and  reduced  to  carry  on  the  work 
without  outside  assistance.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  immediately  commence  the  sinking 
of  a  large  three  compartment  working  shaft, 
and  the  erection  of  steam  hoisting  and  pum- 
ping machinery  of  sufficient  power  to  thor- 
oughly prospect  the  mine  to  the  depth  of 
1,000  feet.  The  shaft  will  be  sunk  perpen- 
dicular on  the  east  ore  vein  of  the  ledge, 
and  stations  opened  for  the  prospecting  of 
the  ledge  and  the  extraction  of  oreever^'  100 
feet  in  depth.  The  Company's  location  in- 
cludes, with  the  ledge,  a  surface  of  600  feet 
in  width  by  1,500  feet  in  length,  furnishing 
a  splendid  site  for  a  mill  on  the  South  end 
of  the  claim,  to  which  the  ores  could  be 
easily  conveyed  on  a  tramway,  saving  all 
the  usual  extra  cost  of  transportation.  The 
prospects  of  the  mine,  taken  altogether,  are 
certainly  more  than  usually  encouraging, 
and  we  hope  soon  to  report  the  Brooks  a 
paying  mine. 

Transatlantic 
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Quicksilver. 

The  Quicksilver  business  is  not  as  prospe- 
rous as  It  was  a  few  months  ago,  and  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  worst  has  not  come. 
So  long  as  the  price  was  kept  at  a  moderate 
margin  of  profit  over  the  cost  of  production, 
there  was  no  competition,  and  owners  of  the 
three  or  four  mines  in  operation  realized  a 
fair  return  on  their  investment.  A  little 
prosperity,  however,  only  made  them  more 
ambitious;  and  thinking  they  had  control  of 
all  the  available  Cinnabar  deposits  on  the 
coast,  they  advanced  the  price  to  an  unpar- 
alleled altitude.  This  led  to  active  and 
thorough  search  for  deposits  of  this  charac- 
ter, and  to  the  formation  of  a  score  of  more 
companies  to  work  the  metal.  The  result 
has  shown  that  instead  of  there  being  a  lim- 
ited quantity  of  Cinnabar,  the  State  is  full 
of  it;  and  the  price  has  again  reached  a  nor- 
mal level,  with  a  tendency  to  fall  below  the 
cost  of  production.  We  do  not  know  what 
designs  the  monopoly  may  have  had  in  the 
late  exorbitant  rates  demanded  for  their  pro- 
duct, but  their  conduct  invited  just  the  kind 
of  competition  which  exists,  and  affords 
another  illustration  that  there  are  limits 
which  even  monopolies  cannot  exceed  with- 
out disaster  to  themselves.  The  circumstan- 
ces also  show  the  want  of  well  tempered 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  opposition.  No 
sooner  is  it  discovered  that  there  is  unusual 
prosperity  in  a  given  department  of  business, 
then  the  crowd  rush  in,  and  from  50  to 75  per 
cent,  of  the  number  withdraw,  financial 
wrecks.  There  is  no  use  preaching  against 
this  line  of  conduct.  It  always  has  been  so 
and  always  will  be  so.  It  is  one  of  the  in- 
evitable laws  of  trade,  which  restores  the 
equilibrium  to  business.  This  procees  is  now 
taking  place  in  the  production  of  Quicksil- 
ver. Until  recently,  the  demand  has  been 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  supply.  ■  There  is 
now  a  prospect  that  the  other  extreme  will 
be  reached.  But  time,  which  sets  all  things 
even,  will  eventually  restore  the  natural 
plane.  Quicksilver  is  unlike  most  articles 
of  consumption.  There  is  no  effectual  sub- 
stitute for  it  yet  known,  and  there  is  no  way 
of  materially  increasing  its   consumption. 


The  markets  of  the  world  will  take  a  certain 
quantity,  regardless  of  the  price.  Hence 
there  is  no  sense  in  increasing  the  production 
beyond  this  point.  The  chief  demand  for 
the  article  comes  from  the  Silver  mines. 
There  is  very  little  used  in  Gold  mining.  As 
most  of  the  Nevada  mills  are  owned  inde- 
pendent of  the  mines,  the  cost  does  notcome 
out  of  the  mines,  but  out  of  the  mills. 

The  price  for  crushing  does  not  vary  with 
the  price  of  quicksilver,  and  hence  there  is 
little  force  to  the  argument  that  a  low  price 
for  quicksilver  would  increase  activity  in 
the  reduction  of  low-grade  ores.  The  late 
high  prices  have  led  to  an  exhaustion  of 
stocks  all  over  the  world.  The  real  de- 
pression will  not  come  until  the  markets  are 
stocked  up,  and  this  process  is  likely  to  be 
gradual  on  a  falling  market.  The  chief 
sources  of  our  export  demand  are  Mexico, 
Peru  and  China,  though  England  and  Aus- 
tralia may  be  relied  upon  for  a  limited 
quantity.  The  present  cost  of  production, 
is  supposed  to  vary  all  the'wayfrom  25  cents 
to  70  cents  per  pound,  according  to  locality 
and  other  circumstances.  Much  of  the  recent 
activity  in  the  development  of  new  sources 
of  supply  has  been  on  borrowed  capital. 
Out  of  thirteen  furnaces  erected  last  winter, 
only  three  were  put  up  on  a  cash  basis. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  arrest  the  down- 
ward tendency  in  price  by  a  combination 
which  shall  limit  the  production  to  what 
the  market  is  able  to  take  at  a  fair  profit  to 
the  producers.  This  is  no  new  feature.  The 
large  cotton  and  woolen  mills  of  the  East 
adopt  the  same  line  of  policy  whenever 
there  seems  to  be  a  glut  in  the  goods  market, 
or  whenever  the  cost  of  raw  materials  is 
relatively  higher  than  the  fabric.  The 
same  thing  has  repeatedly  occurred  among 
the  Pennsylvania  colliers  and  petroleum 
workers.  These  attempts,  however,  have 
never  been  entirely  successful.  There  have 
always  been  some  who  could  not  be  brought 
into  the  combination,  while  others  who  have 
entered  into  such  agreements  have  broken 
faith.  It  will  probably  be  the  same  here. 
Indeed,  we  question  the  policy  of  such  a 
combination.  Because  it  costs  one  mine 
70  cents  to  produce  quicksilver,  and  another 
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can  produce  it  at  25@,30  cents,  is  no  reason 
why  the  price  should  be  limited  to  75  cents. 
Such  a  course  may  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
owners  of  mines  who  labor  under  disad- 
vantages, but  it  is  a  dear  thing  for  con- 
sumers, and  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  free  trade  and  healthful  competi- 
tion. It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  mines  with  the  least  capital  are  pro- 
ducing quicksilver  at  a  much  less  cost  than 
those  having  the  largest  capital.  The  ad- 
vantage is,  therefore,  on  the  side  of  the 
weak,  and  we  hope  they  will  accede  to  no 
propositions  that  will  tend  to  restore  an  un- 
healthy monopoly  in  the  article  of  quick- 
silver.— Evening  Bulletin,  April  10th. 


San  Francisco  in  1875. 

The  sixteenth  volume  of  H.  G.  Langley's 
San  Francisco  Directory  is  just  out  for  1875, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  con- 
cerning this  metropolis: 

Mr.  Langley  makes  his  usual  careful  esti- 
mate of  our  population,  and  his  figures  are 
(for  March  1,  1875)  230,132,  made  up  as  fol- 
lows : 

White  males  over  twenty-one 76,206 

White  females  over.eigh teen  (estima- 
ted)    44,000 

White  males  under  twenty-one  (esti- 

ted) 43,572 

White  females  under  eighteen  (esti- 
mated)  37,804 

White  males,  names  refused,  and  for* 
eigners  not  taken  in  the  canvass 
(estimated) 1,750 

Chinese,  male  and  female 19,000 

Colored,  male  and  female 4,800 

Total  permanent  population 225,132 

To  which  should  be  added  a  large  element 
of  our  population  known  as  "floating," 
which  consists  of:  1st.  Transient  board- 
ers, etc..  at  hotels,  boarding-houses,  etc. 
2d.  Soldiers  at  the  fortifications  in  the 
harbor.  3d.  Persons  engaged  navigating 
the  bay,  who  claim  this  city  as  their  resi- 
dence. 4th.  Inmates  of  Almshouse,  Hos- 
pitals, and  other  charitable  institutions, 
County  Jail,  etc.  5th.  A  large  number  of 
persons  who  have  no  permanent  place  of 
abode,  together  amounting  to  about 5,000 

Total  population,  March  1, 1875 230,132 

This  aggregate,  as  compared  with  that  of 
last  year  (200.700),  exhibits  a  gain  of  29,- 
432,  or  about  15  per  cent.,  a  much  greater 
percentage  of  increase  than  has  taken  place 


for  a  similar  period  since   1850.      At  this 
rate,  the  population  in  1880  will  be  462,875. 

Nearly  all  our  large  cities  make  annual 
estimates  of  their  population,  based  on  the 
number  of  male  residents  down  in  the  Di- 
rectory. In  Chicago,  they  reckon  8^  people 
to  each  such  name  ;  in  St.  Louis,  4^,  and  in 
New  York,  5.  Mr.  Langley  thinks  these 
figures  would  be  too  high,  and  doubts  if  3 
would  not  be  more  neaily  correct.  Adopt- 
ing this  ratio,  our  population  would  be  231,-  ' 
618,  which  is  a  close  approximation  to  the 
more  detailed  estimate  which  he  gives. 

The  number  of  buildings  erected  during 
the  year  ending  February  28,  is  1389,  of 
which  71  are  of  brick,  at  a  cost  of  $4,411,- 
000,  and  1318  wood,  $4,933,809;  total, 
$8,341,800.  If  the  amounts  disbursed  in  im- 
proving the  water  front  and  public  streets, 
and  in  beautifying  our  parks  and  private 
residences  be  added,  the  aggregate  amount 
for  improvements  of  all  kinds,  for  1874-75^ 
will  exceed  $10,000,000.  In  addition  to  sev- 
eral extensive  blocks  for  business  purposes, 
completed  during  the  year,  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  elegant  and  commodious  private  resi- 
dences have  been  erected  that  greatly  exceed 
in  beauty  and  cost  those  of  former  years. 
The  total  number  of  buildings  cojnprised 
within  the  city  limits,  is  23,700,  of  which 
4300  are  brick. 

Among  the  most  conclusive  indications  of 
the  citj''s  vitality,  elasticity,  and  seemingly 
unlimited  capability  of  expansion,  remarks 
Mr.  Langley,  we  may  take  the  fact  that  the 
extreme  boundary  line  of  those  portions 
built  with  any  approach  to  city-like  com- 
pactness, including  the  western  and  southern 
additions,  but  leaving  out  such  a  remote, 
though  important  suburb  as  South  San  Fran- 
cisco— almost  a  city  in  itself — is  now  fully 
seven  and  a  half  miles  long,  an  increase  of  at 
least  fifteen  per  cent,  over  that  of  1873.  At 
this  rate  of  marginal  expansion — and  the 
chances  are  that  the  ratio  of  growth  will  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish — the  city  will 
double  her  present  circumference  in  less  than 
five  years. 

A  compact  summary  of  real  estate  trans- 
actions for  1874  is  given.  The  recapitula- 
tion of  values  shows  thus : 
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January,  $1,082,118;  February,  $1,611,- 
697;  March,  $1,975,616;  April,  $1,697,551; 
May,  $1,165,554;  June,  $1,588,867;  July, 
$2,208,211;  August,  $3,074,193;  September, 
$1,775,397;  October, $2,097,127;  November, 
$2,292,220;  December,  $3,343,352— total, 
$23,893,903.  "This  grand  total  is  nearly 
double  that  of  either  of  the  three  years  im- 
mediately preceding,  which  were — 1873, 
$12,383,752;  1872,  $13,127,458;  1871,  $12,- 
717,792.  The  number  of  sales  during  the 
year  was  3,854,  averaging  $6,199.76  each, 
while. in  1873,  there  were  3,134  sales  of  $3,- 
951.42  each,  against  4,016  sales  averaging 
only  $3,161.80  in  1871.  «  *  »  From 
present  prospects,  we  can  see  no  good  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  sales  of  the  present  year 
will  come  well  up  to  $40,000,000,  «  »  * 
Good  property  was  never  in  more  active  de- 
mand or  seized  upon  with  avidity  when  it  is 
known  that  there  is  a  possible  chance  of  be- 
coming the  possessor.  Sellers  are  more 
scarce  than  buyers,  who  stand  ready  to  gob- 
ble up  any  good  sitethat  is  put  into  the  mar- 
ket at  anything  less  than  balloon  prices. 
Sites  for  first-class  residences,  lying  between 
California  and  Market,  Stockton  and  Leav- 
enworth streets,  with  a  full  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  and  one-half  feet, 
readily  command  from  $200  to  $400  per 
front  foot,  and  the  tendency  is  still  upward. 
"Within  three  or  four  years  it  will  probably 
reach  from  $400  to  $600  per  foot.  In  the 
tract  bounded  by  California,  Polk,  Taylor 
and  Gough  streets,  land  is  also  advancing, 
and  is  now  looking  upward  from  $125  to 
$225  fer  front  foot. 

New  Buildings,  1874-75 — The  number  of 
buildings  erected  and  nearly  completed  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  February  28,  1875,  is 
thirteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  of  which 
seventy-one  are  of  brick,  at  a  cost  of  $4,411,- 
000,  and  thirteen  hundred  are  of  wood,  cost 
$4,933,800;  total,  $9,344,800.  ,0f  the  frame 
buildings,  three-fourths  are  of  one  and  two 
stories,  the  average  cost  of  each  is  $3,850. 
In  this  estimate  is  included  the  Palace  Ho- 
tel, Nevada  Block,  Safe  Deposit  Company's 
Building,  Grand  Opera  House,  and  several 
others  not  entirely  finished  ;  with  these  ex- 
ceptions the  figures  herein  only  include  build- 


ing enterprises  commenced  and  finished  dur- 
ing the  period  named. 

The  city  and  county  funded  debt  on  March 
10,  1875,  is  shown  to  be  $3,725,000;  cash  in 
treasury,  (sinking  funds)  $251,200  ;  actual 
debt,  $3,473,800. 

Municipal  current  expenditures  for  the 
nine  fiscal  years  last  past  are  given  as  follows : 

1865-6fi 8916,934  45    1870-71 82,417,810  80 

18ti(i-07 93H.285  05    1871-72 2,788,843  00 

1867-68 1,215,925  00    1872-73 2,826,670  98 

1868-69 1,987,925  41    1878-74 3,036,212  00 

1869-70 2,998,010  00 

Add  to  these  figures  the  cost  of  permanent 
improvements,  interest,  reduction  of  debt 
and  payment  of  old  claims,  and  we  have  the 
following  grand  totals: 

1865-6 81,437,281  20  1870-1 $2,819,617  00 

1866-7 1,766,56,5  34  1S71-2 3,062,766  00 

1867-8 1,788,58^  07  1S72-3 3,278,515  99 

18i8-9 2,459,210  05  1S73-4 3,430,808  00 

1869-70 2,684,433  00 

The  total  annual  revenue  from  taxes,  and 

the  total  revenue  from  all  sources,  for  the 

same  years,  show  as  follows  : 

Years.  Taxes.                      Total. 

186.5-66 ....81,361,876  26 81,624.408  06 

1866-67 1,482.476  31 1,841,753  96 

1867-68 1,.509,162  W 1,996,;W6  92 

1868-69 1,786,129  43 2,416,185  29 

1869-70 1,966.827  00 2,871,192  .54 

1870-71 1.93,5,902  00 2,798,889  00 

1871-72 2.06.',204  58 3,063,346  b5 

1872-73 1,814,669  00 3,199,448  OO 

1873-74 2,518,108  91 3,712,.5.51  28 

— The  London  ^coworreisi  publishes  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  national  debts  of  the 
various  leading  countries  of  the  world.  The 
present  debt  of  the  United  States,  exclusive 
of  the  bonds  issued  to  the  Pacific  Railroad 
companies,  which  amount  to  $64,622,512, 
besides  unpaid  interest,  is  something  less  than 
at  the  date  to  which  the  calculation  refers  : 

Debt.  Interest 

France 84,.500,000,000  8165,000,000 

England 2,900,000,000  183,500,000 

United  States 2,200,000,000  100,000.000 

Italy 1,!)50,000,000  76,9,50,000 

Austria 1,2,50,000,000  75,000,000 

Spain 1,87.5,000,000  55,000,000 

Russia  ..' 1,700,000.000  67,2-50,000 

Turkey 67,5,000,000  47..500,000 

Germany 1,000,000,000  45,000.000 

Egypt 375,000,000  37,.5f»0,000 

India 6-50,000.000  29,.i00,000 

Mexico 317,.500,000  20,000,000 

Brazil 410,000,000  15,,500,(iOO 

Australia 2;«,000,000  18,,50O,00O 

Peru 185,000,000  13,000,000 

Holland 400,000,000  11,2^50,000 

Portugal 34.5,000,000  10,7,50,000 

Belgium 180,000,000  8,7.50,000 

Hungary 160,000,000  7,,50O,00O 

Canada 150,000,000  7,,500,00O 

Totals 822,952,500,000  $942,750,000 
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— The  total  British  production  of  pig  iron 
last  year  is  estimated  at  6,000,000  tons, 
Egainst  6,500,000  in  1873;  6,700,000  in  1872; 
and  6,600,000  in  1871. 


— The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  Boston 
last  week  was  $901 ,540.  The  total  value  thus 
far  during  the  year  is  $8,990,234,  an  increase 
of  $1,160,970  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year. 
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National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
■wr  iters. 

The  proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Board,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  April  22d  and  23d,  1875, 
reached  us  too  late  for  our  May  issue  ;  but 
shortly  after  going  to  press  with  our  last 
form  we  received  an  advanced  copy  of  the 
Monitor — for  which  its  editor  will  please  ac- 
cept thanks — containing  the  proceedings  in 
full,  or  so  much  of  it  as  interests  the  public. 
Many  of  our  readers  have  ere  this,  doubtless, 
read  in  some  of  the  Eastern  journals  the 
proceedings  of  this  harmonious  meeting, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  sub- 
scribers who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  a 
subscriber  to  the  Monitor,  we  would  like'to 
give  in  this  issue  the  full  particulars  of  this 
meeting,  but  on  account  of  the  length  it 
will  be  impossible  to  allow  space  to  this 
document  in  full  without  excluding  too 
much  other  matter;  we  will,  therefore,  en- 
deavor to  condense,  and,  if  possible,  give 
the  most  interesting  points  of  this  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Board  com- 
panies and  general  agents  throughout  the 
Union.     The  first  point  of  interest  that  we 


notice  was  the  address  of  Henry  A.  Oakley, 
President  of  the  Board,  who,  after  some 
general  remarks,  touched  on  the  business  of 
1874  as  follows  : 

"In  considering  the  business  of  1874,  we 
are  met  at  the  outset  with  a  result  so  diflPer- 
ent  from  that  of  former  years,  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  instigate  close  and  careful 
scrutiny  into  the  causes  which  have  produced 
it.  The  year,  as  is  well  known  to  all,  has 
not  been  one  of  success  or  encouragement  to 
either  merchants  or  manufacturers,  those 
two  great  representative  classes  from  whom 
we  derive  so  large  a  share  of  our  patronage, 
while  the  agriculturist  has  been  barely  com- 
pensated for  his  outlay;  for,  although  the 
crops  have  been  abundant,  a  lack  of  a 
market  and  low  prices  have  resulted  in  but 
moderate  profits  ;  then,  again,  we  had  to 
contend  with  a  large  shrinkage  in  the  value 
of  real  property,  as  compared  with  former 
years.  Under  similar  circumstances  here- 
tofore we  have  had  to  look  for  diminished 
profits  to  the  capital  employed  in  fire  in- 
surance. I  have  made  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  business,  as  presented  by  the  official  re- 
port of  the  New  York  Insurance  Depart- 
ment (to  which  we  were  again  indebted  for 
an  early  publication  of  the  reports  made  to 
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itj,  embracing  the  returns  of  184  American 
and  14  foreign  companies,  a  larger  number 
than  any  other  State  reports.  The  result  of 
this  examination  I  give  in  the  several  tables, 
-which  now  embrace  the  experience  of  the 
companies  from  1859  to  1874  inclusive,  a 
period  of  sixteen  years. 

We  find,  as  will  be  seen,  an  increase  in 
the  dividends,  a  decrease  in  the  losses,  an 
increase  in  the  expenses,  and  an  increase  in 
the  assets  held  by  the  companies,  certainly 
an  apparently  favorable  result.  But  let  us 
examine  the  tables  to  see  whether  this  result 
is  not  exceptional,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  test  for  the  future. 

Table  No.  1— Dividends. 
The  capital  employed  for  the  year  was 
$53,052,190,  an  increase  of  $2,215,124  over 
1873,  and  in  excess  of  any  year  comprised 
in  the  tables.  The  dividends  of  the  year  on 
this  capital  averaged  12  73-100  per  cent. 

New  York  State  Go's  making 12  40-100  percent. 

Other  State  Companies 13   5-100  percent. 

As  compared  with  1873,  it  shows  the  large 
gain  of  4  38-100  per  cent..  New  York  State 
Compainies  gaining  3  94-100  per  cent.,  and 
other  State  Companies  4  81-100  per  cent., 
while  the  average  of  dividends  for  the  six- 
teen years  is  10  60-100  percent,  per  annum, 
against  10  44-100  per  annum,  the  average 
of  the  fifteen  years,  a  gain  of  16-100  of  one 
per  cent. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  note  that  the 
percentage  paid  by  New  York  State  Com- 
panies for  the  year  has  only  been  exceeded 
during  one  year  (1859)  of  the  previous  fifteen 
while  the  percentage  of  other  State  Compa- 
panies  for  the  year  falls  below  those  of  the 
years  1859,  18&0,  1862,  1863, 1865,  1869  and 
1870.  The  whole  sum  paid  out  to  stock- 
holders during  the  sixteen  years  amounts  to 
$71,621,483,  or  an  excess  of  $24,423,105  be- 
yond legal  interest  on  the  capital  stock.  As 
during  the  same  period  $11,235,006,  has 
been  called  to  make  good  impairments  and 
reductions  of  the  capitals  of  existing  com- 
panies caused  by  the  serious  conflagrations 
of  1871,  1872  and  1873,  and  capital  to  the 
amount  of  $13,843,953  (exclusive  of  that  of 
the  Boston  local  companies),  has  been  en- 
tirely sunk,  the  record  cannot  be  considered 


as  encouraging  for  the  holders  of  insurance 
stock. 

Table  No.  2— Premiums  and  Losses. 

The  percentage  losses  paid  to  pren^iums 
received  during  the  past  year,  was  for 

New  York  State  Companies 38    1-100 

Other  State  Companies 4U  87-100 

Foreign  Companies 41  2l)-100 

The  aggregate  average  of  American  com- 
panies for  the  year  was  42  75-100,  against 
59  36-100  in  1873.  The  average  for  the  year, 
including  foreign  companies,  was  42  50-100, 
against  60  6-100  in  1873.  For  the  sixteen 
years  we  have  an  average  of  60  62-100, 
against  62  79-100  for  the  fifteen  years. 
The  amount  of  fire  premiums  received  during  1874 

by  American  companies  was $J1.088,82'J 

and  by  foreign  companies 10,jjii,377 

In  all SJ1,(345,203 

or  a  decrease  of  §1,173,863,  or  about  two 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  1873.  Of  this 
amount  there  was  paid  out  for  losses  §26,- 
199,314,  a  decrease  of  $11,532,320  as  com- 
pared with  1873. 

In  addition  to  the  above  amount  $5,400,- 
877  was  received  by  the  same  companies  fur 
inland  and  marine  premiums,  and  §8,504,- 
498  paid  out  for  losses  thereon,  or  an  aver- 
age of  65  99-100  per  cent,  of  these  receipts. 

The  total  receipts  for  premiums  were  $67,- 
046,080,  and  the  total  losses  paid  $29,763,- 
912,  or  44  39-100  per  cent. 

Table  No.  3 — Expenses. 

The  percentage  of  expenses  upon  the  whole 
premiums  received  in  1874  was  33  15-100, 
against  30  48-100  in  1873,  an  increase  of 
2  67-100  per  cent. 

The  whole  amount  paid  for  losses  on 
lire  risks  in  1874,  as  previously  stated, 

was 626,199.314 

For  inland  and  maiine  losses 3,51)4,598 

For  expense;' 20,545,(i92 

Total  payments S50,309,(i04 

or  75  3-100  of  the  receipts  of  the  companies 
for  1874,  showing  an  apparent  excess  of 
$16,737,484,  to  which  there  is  to  be  added 
for  interest  on  investments  $4,457,964,  and 
from  which  there  is  to  be  deducted  for  div- 
idends paid  $6,756,221,  and  profits  to  foreign 
companies  $3,318,777,  giving  u«  a  net  ad- 
dition to  the  assets  of  American  companies 
of  $11,025,450  to  replace  the  losses  upon 
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the  business  of  1871  and  1872,  against 
■which,  on  the  1st  January,  1874,  there  was 
a  balance  of  $3,615,311,  leaving  the  sum  of 
§7,410,189  to  be  contributed  toward  repay- 
ing the  losses  of  capital  by  stockholders  as 
previously  stated  in  Table  No.  1,  but  still 
leaving  a  debit  balance  of  $3,824,867  to  be 
made  up  from  the  profits  of  future  years. 

Table  No.  4 — Percentage  of  Ability. 

This  table  shows  an  increase  from  $165.86 
in  1873  to  $239.01  in  1874,  of  the  ability  to 
write  on  the  part  of  American  companies, 
a  large  gain,  bringing  up  the  amount  above 
that  of  1868,  but  not  to  that  of  1861,  1862, 
1863,  or  1864,  during  which  years  it  aver- 
aged $287.24.  We  also  find  by  this  table 
that  the  average  rate  of  premium  obtained 
which,  since  1871,  had  steadily  advanced, 
is  again  falling  below  one  per  cent.,  being 
for  the  past  year  9785-10000.  The  reduc- 
tions already  made  throughout  the  country 
will  seriously  diminish  this  ratio  the  present 
year. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  per- 
centage of  loss  to  premium  has  diminished 
during  the  past  year  nearly  17  per  cent.,  the 
ratio  being  smaller  than  any  year  since  1859, 
except  1863.  This  result  is  due  mainly  to 
the  remarkable  exemption  from  severe  loss 
in  the  city  of  NewYork  during  1874,  an  ex- 
emption so  marked  that,  according  to  a 
recent  report  presented  to  the  New  York 
City  Board,  "the  average  of  loss  for  1874  is 
only  abont  one-third  of  the  average  of  the 
previous  ten  years."  If,  therefore,  we  de- 
duct from  the  premiums  received,  and  the 
losses  paid,  the  business  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  we  are  enabled  to  do  from  the 
official  returns,  we  have  an  average  for  the 
rest  of  the  country  of  46  11-100  per  cent., 
an  increase  of  3  61-100  upon  that  of  the  ag- 
gregate result  of  the  year. 

There  is  a  class  of  companies  that  do  not 
seem  to  have  partaken  of  the  general  pros- 
perity to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  that  is 
the  farm  property  companies,  the  average  of 
whose  losses  was  56  28-100,  or  more  than  18 
per  cent,  greater  than  other  New  York  com- 
panies, notwithstanding  one  or  two  of  them 
had  exceptional  results,   but  on  the  other 


hand  one  decided  to  discontinue  business,  and 
wind  up  on  account  of  the  unprofitableness 
of  the  business.  The  secret  of  this  lies  in 
the  inadequate  rate  at  which  this  class  of 
companies  have  written  their  risks.  We 
cannot  omit  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  those  of  this  State,  on  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $1,100,000  and  net  assets  of  $1,- 
236,568,  have  a  liability  for  risks  of  $438,- 
584,000,  while  the  two  leading  agency  com- 
panies of  the  country,  with  $7,675,000  of 
net  assets,  have  a  liability  of  only  $625,006,- 
000,  or  more  than  six  times  the  assets  with 
less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities." 

Mr.  Oakley  here  occupies  considerable 
space  in  discussing  Chicago  and  the  action 
of  the  National  Board  in  withdrawing  from 
that  city  in  October,  1874,  membership  of 
the  Board,  legislation  and  taxation,  stati- 
stical board,  construction  of  buildings,  fire 
department,  supervising  and  special  agents, 
local  boards,  rates,  incendiarism  and  arson 
and  form  of  policy,  all  of  which  is  very  in- 
teresting indeed,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  each  agent  and  officer  in  the  country, 
which  we  presume  it  will  in  the  printed  re- 
port of  this  convention. 

Then  follows  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Mr.  Stephen  Crowell,  chair- 
man. Mr.  Thomas  H.  Montgomery,  gen- 
eral agent,  was  then  called  on,  who  made  a 
full  report  of  the  business  of  his  departraert, 
with  many  good  suggestions.  From  this 
report  we  extract  a  few  points  of  interest: 

There  are  1,024  local  boards,  and  943 
local  tariffs,  covering  ratings  of  3,440  diflfer- 
ent  localities.  12,524  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  14,200  letters  written  at  the  gen- 
eral agency  office;  also  106  circulars,  ag- 
gregating 65,065  copies,  and  562  rates  slips 
have  been  issued. 

In  Mr.  Montgomery's  report  we  find  the 
following  suggestions: 

All  the  printed  matter  from  this  office 
should  receive  the  notice  and  attention  of 
the  executive  officer  of  the  company,  or  the 
manager  of  its  territorial  department.  In 
no  other  way  can  the  officer  or  manager 
keep  fully  advised  of  your  published  action. 
It  is  thought  that  inattention  to  this  leads 
largely  to  lax  support  of  many  of  your  rules 
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and  ratings,  and  a  want  of  promptness  which 
this  causes  in  some  directions  leads  to  hesi- 
tation in  others.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
is  for  companiet  to  rely  on  their  mutual  obliga- 
tions one  to  the  other,  and  to  proceed  at  once 
and  notify  the  local  agent  to  correct  any  irreg- 
ularity of  practice  in  rate  or  rule.  There  are 
obstacles  to  simultaneous  action  often  on  the 
part  of  all  our  companies,  owing  to  their 
scattered  locations,  and  to  the  local  agent 
receiving  his  directions  for  correction  or 
otherwise  at  different  times,  caused  by  dis- 
tance, more  or  less,  and  unfrequent  mails, 
as  the  case  may  be.  But  when  the  local 
agent  finds  all  companies  acting  with  prompt- 
itude in  the  way  of  correction,  he  will  cease 
experiments  in  bad  practice,  and  the  com- 
panies will  surely  relieve  themselves  from 
the  frequent  importunities  submitted  for 
their  reconsideration  of  any  alleged  blunder 
f)T  mistake.  It  is  believed,  and  with  suf- 
ficient reason,  that  were  your  rules  and  rates, 
as  duly  promulgated,  not  suffered  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  subordinates  alone,  that  many, 
,'f  not  all,  of  the  complaints  preferred  against 
one  company  or  another  would  cease.  It  is 
found,  in  many  cases,  that  officers  or  man- 
agers of  companies  aresurprised,  and  justly, 
at  the  charges  preferred  against  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  immediately  proceed  to  a 
correction  of  a  mistake  which  has,  perhaps, 
been  quoted  to  their  prejudice,  and  could 
have  been  avoided  by  a  simple  rule  requiring 
all  publications  from  this  office  to  be  submitted 
directly  to  them. 

Then  follow  the  reports  of  the  supervising 
agents,  finance  committee,  committee  on 
legislation  and  taxation. 

The  committee  on  construction  of  build- 
ings made  their  report,  in  which  we  find  the 
following  : 

"We  recommend  that  in  the  case  of  all 
cities  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitant?, where  the  present  laws  are  deemed 
inadequate,  the  Executive  Committee  be  in- 
Btructed  to  furnish  copies  of  either  of  the 
laws  of  New  York,  or  Boston,  or  of  the 
proposed  laws  for  cities  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
whichever  may  be,  in  their  judgment,  best 
calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 


particular  city,  with  instructions  to  the  local 
boards  to  use  every  reasonable  effort  to  pro- 
cure the  adoption  of  a  kindred  law ;  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  to  make  the 
proper  effort  in  that  direction,  no  applica- 
tion for  a  reduction  of  the  rates  in  any  such 
city  shall  be  entertained. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  most  speedj'  and  effectual  way  to  provide 
for  the  cities  of  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants  is  by  enactment  of  a  gen- 
eral law  in  each  State,  covering  all  the  cities 
in  said  State  containing  over  ten  thousand 
and  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  for  that  purpose  present  the 
following  law,  prepared  mainly  by  a  gentle- 
man who  has  rendered  important  service  to 
the  National  Board  in  other  fields  of  useful- 
ness. The  law  speaks  for  itself;  it  is  recom- 
mended for  its  comprehensiveness  as  well  as 
its  simplicity,  and  is  believed  to  be  as  much 
as  we  can  hope  to  obtain,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  all  growing  cities  there  is  a 
strong  prejudice  against  the  adoption  of  any 
restrictive  laws  that  may  tend  to  impede  the 
growth  of  the  place,  seemingly  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  a  slow  and  sure  growth  is  as 
desirable  in  cities  as  in  business.  The  law, 
as  presented,  may  be  adopted  by  any  city 
without  waiting  for  State  legislation,  and 
indeed  has  already  been  by  one  or  two 
Western  cities.  Its  adoption  requires  no 
expensive  machinery,  and  it  is  believed  to 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  easily  en- 
forced by  the  ordinary  police  regulations  of 
any  well-regulated  city. 

BUILDING  LAW. 

AN  ACT, 

Kegulating  the  Construction,  etc.,  of  Build- 
ings within  the  Corporate  Limits  of  all 
Cities  having  over  ten  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of 
,  represented  in  the  General  As- 
sembly : 

That  all  buildings  that  shall  hereafter  be 
erected,  modified,  or  repaired,  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  all  cities  in  this  State 
having  over  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  shall 
be  constructed,  modified,   and  repaired  in 
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conformity  with  and  under  the  regulations 
and  provisions  contained  in  the  subsequent 
articles  of  this  Act. 

Section  1.  That  no  building  shall  be 
erected  within  the  fire  limits  of  any  city  in 
this  State  havingr  over  ten  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, as  the  same  are  now  defined,  or  may 
hereafter  be  defined,  by  the  city  council, 
unless  the  outside  or  the  party  walls  thereof 
shall  be  composed  of  brick,  stone,  or  other 
non-combustible  material,  and  shall  be,  for 
the  first  and  second  stories,  not  less  than  the 
multiple  of  four  inches  in  thickness,  for  each 
and  every  story  in  height  of  said  building. 
Provided,  however,  that  said  walls  shall  be 
ledged  at  the  beginning  of  each  story,  where- 
on the  joists  shall  rest;  otherwise  said  walls 
shall  have  four  inches  additional  thickness, 
and  said  walls  may  diminish  four  inches  in 
thickness,  atthe  comraencementof  each  story 
above. the  second,  except  the  last,  which,  at 
the  beginning  thereof,  shall  be  ledged,  and 
said  walls  shall  in  all  cases  continue  through, 
and  at  least  two  feet  above  the  roof.  "When 
the  wall  is  to  be,  or  can  be  used  as  a  party 
wall,  the  ledges  shall  be  on  both  sides  of 
euch  wall.  Provided  further,  that  the  front, 
rear,  or  partition  walls,  on  which  joists  do 
not  rest,  may  be  constructed  four  inches  less 
in  thickness  than  is  required  for  side  or  party 
walls.  Provided  further,  that  all  buildings 
erected  and  to  be  used  exclusively  as  dwel- 
lings, may  be  constructed  with  walls  four 
,  inches  less  in  thickness  than  is  above  requir- 
ed. But  no  building  shall  be  erected  within 
said  fire  limits,  with  walls  or  any  portion 
thereof  of  less  than  eight  inches  in  thickness. 
Every  building  hereafter  erected  as  afore- 
said, having  beams,  joists,  posts,  or  other 
timbers  entering  into  side,  end,  or  partition 
walls,  such  timbers  shall  be  separated  at 
least  four  inches,  by  brick,  stone,  or  other 
non-combustible  material,  laid  in  mortar  or 
cement.  The  roof  of  every  building  here- 
after erected  within  said  fire  limits  shall  be 
covered  with  metal,  slate,  or  tile;  provided 
that  felt  or  composition  roofing  material 
may  be  used  if  the  same  shall  be  covered 
with  cement  or  gravel,  or  other  non-com- 
bustible material  of  suflacient  thickness  to 
make  the  same  fire-proof.     French  or  Man- 


sard roofs,  so-called,  shall  be  constructed 
wholly  of  fire-proof  material. 

Sec.  2.  The  portion  of  any  public  street 
or  alley  which  may  be  occupied  by  the  ma- 
terial necessary  for  a  building,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  dimensions  of  the  front  of  the  pre- 
mises being  built  upon,  and  not  exceeding 
one-third  of  the  street  in  width.  And  all 
mortar  beds  shall  be  in  the  cellar,  or  inside 
the  walls  of  the  building.  No  building  ma- 
terial shall  be  placed  within  ten  feet  of  any 
cistern,  fire-plug,  or  street -crossing,  nor 
within  one  foot  of  any  curbstone. 

Sec.  3.  The  chimneys  of  all  buildings 
hereafter  erected  within  any  such  city,  shall 
be  built  in  the  wall,  or  from  the  ground, 
and  to  the  height  of  at  least  three  feet  above 
the  roof,  and  shall  be  located  so  as  to  be  of 
easy  access  at  all  times  and  places,  and  shall 
have  a  wall  of  not  less  than  eight  inches  in 
thickness,  and  each  flue  plastered  from  bot- 
tom to  the  top.  Pipe-holes  in  chimneys 
shall  have  a  metal  thimble,  and  when  not  in 
use  be  closed  with  a  tight-fitting  metal  stop- 
per. 

Sec.  4.  No  cornice  of  wood  shall  be  placed 
on  any  buildiug  hereafter  erected  within 
said  fire  limits,  and  on  all  such  buildings 
where  metal  cornice  is  used,  the  same  shall 
bo  fastened  to  metal  or  non-combustible 
hangers  or  backing. 

Sec.  5.  Every  building  hereafter  erected 
within  said  fire  limits,  except  dwellings,  hav- 
ing outside  openings,  exposed  by  other  build- 
ings and  buildings  situate  less  than  fifty  feet 
distant,  shall  be  provided  with  substantial 
iron  doors  or  shutters.  And  all  such  build- 
ings, having  doors,  hatchways,  hoistways, 
elevators,  cellar,  or  other  openings,  shall 
have.the  same  provided  with  good  and  sub- 
stantial doors  or  shutters,  which  shall  be 
kept  closed  between  the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  and 
6  a.  m.  of  each  day,  except  when  the  same 
shall  be  in  actual  use. 

Sec.  6.  No  business,  whether  now  estab- 
lished or  hereafter  commenced,  shall  be  car- 
ried on,  within  said  fire  limits,  where  shav- 
ings or  other  highly  combustible  material  is 
made,  unless  there  shall  be  constructed,  in 
connection  with  such  establishment,  a  brick 
or  fire-proof  vault  or  furnace,  wherein  such 
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combustible  material  shall  be  deposited  or 
burned,  unless  otherwise  removed  from  the 
premises,  without  endangering  said  estab- 
lishment or  surrounding  property.  And  all 
such  material  shall  not  be  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate, but  shall  be  promptly  burned  or  re- 
moved from  the  premises.  The  manufacture 
of  set  ammunition,  fireworks,  the  distillation 
of  petroleum,  or  its  products,  or  the  storage 
of  the  same  in  quantities  exceeding  five  bar- 
rels, in  any  building,  within  said  fire  limits, 
is  hereby  prohibited. 

Sec.  7.  No  fire  shall  be  kept  in  any  store, 
or  any  open  light  used  in  any  store,  stable, 
warehouse,  or  other  place  or  building,  within 
said  fire  limits,  where  hay,  straw,  oils  or 
other  similar  highly  combustible  material  is 
used,  kept  or  stored,  unless  the  same  shall 
at  all  times  be  at  least  twenty  feet  distant 
from  such  combustible  material. 

Sec.  8,  Metal,  stove,  steam  or  other 
pipes,  for  heating  purposes,  shall  not  be  used 
in  any^building  hereafter  erected  within  said 
fire  limits,  unless  the  same  shall  be  placed 
upon  non-combustib(le  supports,  and  be 
situate  at  least  the  diameter  of  such  pipe 
from  wood  or  other  combustible  material  ; 
and  where  such  pipes  pass  through  a  floor 
or  partition,  the  same  shall  be  surrounded 
by  a  double  metal  protector.  And  no  stove 
shall  be  used  in  any  building  within  any 
such  city,  unless  the  same  shall  be  provided 
with  a  substantial  metal  fire-board,  or  its 
equivalent,  placed  underneath,  or  at  the 
mouth  of  the  chimney,  and  no  stove  shall 
be  placed  within  its  diameter  distant  from 
wood  or  other  combustible  material,  unless 
the  wood,  or  combustible  material,  so  ex- 
posed, shall  be  protected  by  a  covering  of 
zinc. 

Sec.  9.  No  ashes  shall  be  kept  or  de- 
posited within  the  fire  limits  as  aforesaid, 
unless  the  same  shall  be  contained  in  a  closed 
non-combustible  vessel  or  vault.  No  person 
shall  carry  fire  through  any  portion  of  said 
fire  limits,  unless  the  same  shall  be  con- 
tained in  a  closed  non-combustible  vessel. 
And  no  haj'^,  straw,  or  other  combustible 
material  shall  be  kept  or  deposited  in  any 
open  space,  nor  be  set  on  fire  or  intention- 
ally burned,  in  such  open  space.     No  per- 


son shall  ignite,  explode,  or  use  any  fire- 
works within  said  fire  limits,  without  per- 
mission in  writing  from  the  Mayor. 

Sec.  10.  In  the  event  of  any  building 
constructed  of  wood,  now  standing  within 
said  fire  limits,  becoming  damaged  by  fire 
or  otherwise,  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of 
its  actual  cash  value,  at  the  time  of  such 
damage,  the  same  shall  not  be  repaired  or 
built,  but  the  debris  thereof  shall  be  imme- 
diately removed  by  the  owner.  The  dam- 
age aforesaid  shall  be  determined,  in  case 
the  building  is  insured,  by  the  valuation  and 
damage  agreed  upon  by  and  between  said 
owner  and  the  insurance  company  and  com- 
panies interested.  In  case  there  be  no  in- 
surance, then  by  appraisers,  one  to  be 
chosen  by  the  owner  and  one  by  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  fire  department  of  said  city, 
which  appraisers  in  case  of  disagreement 
shall  choose  a  third,  the  finding  of  any  two 
of  whom  shall  determine  the  valuation  of 
such  building,  and  the  damage  thereto. 

Sec.  11.  Any  person  or  persons  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions of  this  ordinance,  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion before  the  police  court,  or  other  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  of  said  city,  bo 
fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  five  dollars 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  and  pay  the  costs  of 
prosecution. 

Sec.  12.  The  mayor  may,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  to  ap- 
point one  or  more  suitable  persons  as  special 
policemen,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  ordinance. 

Sec.  13.  The  chief  engineer,  or  assist- 
ant in  charge  at  any  fire,  may  prescribe 
limits  in  the  vicinity  of  such  fire,  within 
which  no  person,  except  those  whose  prop- 
erty may  be  within  such  limits,  shall  be  al- 
lowed, unless  by  permission  of  said  chief 
engineer  or  assistant  in  charge,  or  the  mayor 
of  the  city,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
police  force  of  the  city  to  enforce  the  or- 
ders of  said  engineer  or  the  mayor,  respect- 
ing the  occupation  of  said  limits.  During 
the  time  of  the  progress  of  any  fire,  every 
person  who  shall  be  present  at  such  fire  shall 
be  subject  to  the  orders  of  said  engineer  or 
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assistant  in  change,  or  mayor  of  the  city, 
and  shall  do  and  perform  such  duty  as  may 
be  required  of  them  by  either  of  said  oflBcers 
in  the  extinguishing  of  such  fire,  or  the  re- 
moval or  protection  of  property  endangered 
thereby.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic- 
tion before  the  police  court,  or  other  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  of  said  city,  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  one  dollar  nor 
more  than  twenty-five  dollars,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  and  pay  the  costs  of 
prosecution. 

Sec.  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief 
engineer  or  assistant  in  charge  at  any  fire,  to 
make  prompt  and  thorough  investigation  of 
the  cause  of  such  fire;  and  for  that  purpose 
he  is  hereby  authorized  to  request  the  mayor 
to  require  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  books  and  paj)ers,  prop- 
erty or  other  evidence,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  shall  be  deemed  by  the  mayor  con- 
venient and  proper.  Such  witnesses  shall 
be  required  to  give  their  evidence  under 
oath,  which  shall  be  seduced  to  writing  and 
placed  on  file  with  the  chief  engineer,  and 
a  record  of  such  proceedings  shall  be  kept 
by  said  chief  engineer  in  a  book,  and  be 
authenticated  by  the  engineer  making  the 
investigation. 

Sec.  15.  This  Act  shall  take  eflPect  im- 
mediately. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Incendi- 
arism and  Arson,  Fire  Departments,  Fire 
Patrols  and  Water  Supply,  are  interesting, 
but  we  hasten  on  to  an  abridged  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Statistics,  1874-5,  from  which 
we  clip  the  following  : 

Your  committee  have  endeavored  to  col- 
late a  complete  record  of  all  the  losses  on 
Special  Hazards  in  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1874.  Most  of  our  members  have 
responded  promptly  and  cheerfully  to  our 
queries  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  we  trust 
the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when,  without  ex- 
ception, the  members  of  this  Board  will  give 
at  least  this  information  cheerfully.  "We 
have  not  asked  for  the  losses  of  the  individ- 
ual companies,  but  for  the  total  amount  of 
insurance  and  total  loss  on  Special  Hazards 


in  which  members  were  interested.  Wo  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  weight  of  old  tradi- 
tions, or  deeply-grounded  prejudices,  but 
even  these  must  succumb  to  enlightened 
self-interest  when  once  perceived.  We  trust 
we  shall  not  give  offence  by  pointing  oo*^.  to 
our  successors,  as  their  especial  mission,  the 
conversion  of  the  recalcitrants  with  whom 
we  have  toiled  a  whole  year  and  caught 
nothing.  The  statistics  already  collated  of 
the  losses  on  Special  Hazards  during  1874, 
though  not  complete,  are  suggestive,  and,  so 
far  as  we  have  gathered  the  information,  it 
is  exact.  A  few  of  the  more  suggestive 
facts  we  give,  calling  especial  attention  to 
the  relative  salvages  on  different  classes  of 
risks.  The  total  loss  in  these  classes  alone 
equals  25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  paid  for 
losses  in  1874  by  all  companies  reporting  to 
the  New  York  Insurance  Department. 

Amount  Ratio 

of  In?.  of 

1874.         on  Amount  Loss 

CLASS.            No.         Prop-  of  to 

of          erty  Loss.  Ins. 

Losses,    burned.  per 

cent. 

Cotton  Mills 43     $3,7(58,327  $861,428  22 

Machine  Shops 59       1,440,981  3(i3,001  25 

Boot     and    Shoe 

Factories 28          548,496  408,074  90 

Tanneries 29          272,736  190,154  67 

Breweries 29          333,200  105,200  30 

Malt  Houses 15          103,300  70,619  40 

Book  Binders 8            97,000  96,584  99 

Paper  Mills 25          690,0,50  453,018  70 

Printers  and  Publ's  40          754,450  175,470  23 

Lumber  Yards 44          971,997  308,264  37 

Saw  Mills,  steam...  42          423,905  363,983  85 

Planing  Mills 51          323,752  278.819  86 

Carriage  Factories  23          253,890  382,415  150 

Hardware  Factor's  11          704,950  500,924  71 

Woolen  Mills 50       2,102,255  640,235  30 

Knitting  Mills 17          491,224  322,085  65 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  have  opened  cor- 
respondence with  the  Moscow  Fire  Insurance 
Company  and  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Association  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  fol- 
lowing information  has  been  elicited  : 

The  former  only  began  to  collect  statistics 
a  short  time  since,  and  only  a  complete  re- 
sult exists  relative  to  manufactories  for  1872. 
Statistics  have  been  but  little  attended  to  in 
Russia  until  now,  and  only  since  a  few  years 
has  the  Government  acceded  to  an  interna- 
tional administration.  The  experience  of  the 
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Moscow   Company  on   some  of  the  leading 

manufacturing  risks  shows  : 

Risk"!  Amount    prfiminm      P'r  c't.  of 

^^^^^'  written.    Premium,    pi.-^  jogt. 

Cotton  Mills 115,085,312       $108,843  25.69 

Breweries 1,195,570  7,319  30.77 

Distilleries 2,252,592  33,072  94.99 

Dyeing  estab'nts..    2,032,765  28,064  395.73 

Flax  Mills 1,094,606  13,412  

Flour  Mills 1,127,073  19,659  76.42 

Machine  Shops...    2,272,916  28,038  2.40 

Oil  Mill? 513,971  813  267.51 

Saw  Mills 1,118,606  15,424  225.35 

Candle  Factories..    3,061,867  25,375  29.72 

Cloth  Factories...    5,701,183  70,202  71.70 

Weaving  Mills 6,318,553  72,747  37.46 

Chintz  Mills 5,917,981  64,250  0.11 

Sugar  Refineries..    8,450,248  84.348  203.66 

Their  total  experience  for  the  year  on  four 
classes  of  manufacturing  risks  shows  nearly 
$65,000,000,  written  at  a  premium  of  some 
$700,000,  with  a  per  centage  of  premiums 
lost  of  about  75.52.  The  experience  of  sugar 
refiners  for  ten  years,  1864-1873,  which  is 
the  only  class  on  which  such  statistics  are 
possessed,  show  $44,171,598,  insured  at 
premiums  of  $550,604,  and  a  loss  of  140.45 
per  cent. 

The  Mutual  Fire  Association  have  but 
few  of  this  class  of  hazards,  and  at  St. 
Petersburg  insure  only  dwellings  and  the 
goods  contained  in  them. 

Dr.  Mayr  furnishes  the  following  statistics 
of  the  hazardous  manufacturing  risks  of 
Baden  for  the  years  1852  and  1868.  They  are 
divided  into  four  classes?  according  to  the 
hazard,  each  of  these  again  subdivided  into 
four  grades,  according  to  their  exposure. 
Tliese  classes  are  rated  respectively  2,  5,  1 
and  1.5  per  cent,  higher  than  other  build- 
ings. The  following  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  years  named: 

No.  of    No.  of 
Classes.    Buikl'ss  Build'gs   Amount      Losses, 
insured,    dam'd.     insured. 

1st  Class 13,358       502      849,158,065    Sl,248,667 

2d       "     21,370       398       31,116,336         484,991 

Sd       "    3,680         56         7,241,517         170,022 

4th     "    10,092       254       10,804.809        349,609 

Then  follows  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  membership,  and  also  on  origin  of  fires, 
patents  and  gas  machines,  which  theMonitor 
says  covers  twenty-six  closely-printed  pages, 
which  does  not  appear  in  full  in  the  Monitor, 
but  referred  to  as  follows : 

"  The  committee  remark  that  the  subject 


of  the  'Origin  of  Fires'  is  so  very  compre- 
hensive, and  embraces  so  many  individual 
causes,  that  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in 
regard  to  many  of  them  can  only  be  arrived 
at  with  difficulty,  if  it  at  all.  The  familiar 
and  extended  list  of  '  unknown  causes'  is 
alluded  to,  and  the  committee  divide  their 
work  into  four  separate  heads. 

"First.  Incendiarism,  which  has  ever 
been  one  of  the  most  prominent  among 
causes  of  fires. 

"Second.  Friction  matches  and  oils, 
the  first  of  which  is  regarded  as  only  second 
to  incendiarism  in  connection  with  the  origin 
of  fires.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of 
fires  whose  origin  in  this  city  during  the  year 
1872  was  named,  were  attributed  to  this 
cause.  The  danger  of  leaving  tliese  com- 
bustibles within  the  reach  of  children  and 
mice  is  pointed  out,  and  attention  is  called 
k)  a  comparatively  safe  match,  which  will 
only  ignite  with  a  substance  specially  pre- 
pared. Underwriters  are  recommended  to 
apply  a  little  *  moral  suasion  '  in  the  shape 
of  increased  cost  of  insurance  to  induce 
property-owners  to  banish  the  dangerous 
and  adopt  the  safer  kind  of  match. 
When  an  underwriter  speaks  of 'oil,'  he  al- 
most invariably  means  petroleum  in  some 
one  of  its  manufactured  conditions.  The 
cupidity  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers 
who  adulterate  good  kerosene  with  the 
cheaper  and  more  dangerous  products  of 
petroleum  is  condemned. 

"Third.  Spantaneous  combustion  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  a 
number  of  interesting  and  valuable  facts  are 
recorded.  Several  warranties  are  recom- 
mended fcr  introduction  into  the  woolen- 
mill  policies. 

"Fourth.  Patents,  gas  machines,  and 
carburetters  receive,  especially  the  latter, 
extended  attention  from  the  committee,  and 
a  dozen  pages  are  devoted  to  the  details  of 
an  examination  of  Mr.  K.  S.  Osborne,  the 
Board's  inspector  of  this  obscure  but  im- 
portant topic.  We  regret  the  lack  of  space 
which  compels  us  to  abridge  this  important 
report,  and  commend  all  students  of  the 
profession  to  obtain  the  pamphlet,  and  give 
it  a  careful  reading." 
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The  report  of  the  committee  of  co-opera- 
tion for  the  West  comes  next,  and  this 
brings  us  to  Mr.  Hope,  President  of  the 
Continental,  who  seems  to  have  "  struck  it 
rich"  in  the  air,  and  gets  off"  the  fol- 
lowing illuminating  "  gas  "  concerning  this 
*'  windy  ' '  "  bonanza  " : 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  you  will  get  a  speech. 
I  have  a  matter  of  interest  to  speak  to  you 
about,  but  I  first  wish  to  say  that  I  have  just 
asked  my  friend,  the  Chairman,  whether  the 
Board  had  nothing  to  do;  if  not,  I  would 
make  a  speech,  and  this  gentleman  here 
heard  it,  and  the  next  thing  you  heard  it. 
(Laughter.) 

"  We  shall  all  be  ready  to  admit  that  the 
primary  duty  of  an  insurance  officer  is  to  be 
useful,  not  alone  to  his  company  but  in  a 
much  higher  and  broader  sense,  and  I  think 
I  have  heard  an  underwriter  express  a  senti- 
ment so  much  akin   to  this  that   it   seems 
hardly   necessary  to   enunciate  it,  that  '  he 
who   bounds   his   action  by  that   which   is 
calculated  to  benefit  himself  or  his  company 
alone  is  unworthy  of  the  guild  and  should 
be  retired.'  (Applause.)  It  is  in  that  view — 
that  the  mass  of  the  underwriters  are  broad 
enough  to  promote  and  to  act  upon  that  sen- 
timent— that  I  shall  introduce  the  proposi- 
tion that  I  shall  make  to  you.     As  some- 
body else  will  have   a   speech  to  make   di- 
rectly, I  shall  not  take  your  time  in  telling 
you  all  the  story  of  how  the  matter  I  pro- 
pose to  introduce  was  forced  upon  my  mind; 
but  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  during  the  past 
year  it  became  very  evident  to  me  that  the 
interest  of  the  underwriters  and  of  the  com- 
munity could  be  promoted  greatly  by  atten- 
tion to  an  element  influencing  risks,  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  thoroughly 
considered,  and  I  assume  that  it  has  never 
been  considered  from  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  means  by  which  the  fact  could  be  arrived 
at.     That  state  of  things  no  longer  exists  ; 
hence  the  propriety,  as  it  strikes  me,  of  tak- 
ing action  upon  this  subject. 

"You  all  know  what  the  Signal  Depart- 
ment is,  and  that  the  clerk  of  the  weather, 
or  '  Old  Probabilities,'  as  you  call  him,  tells 
you  every  morning  what  is  to  be,  or  what 
he  thinks  is  to  be  regarding  the  weather. 


We  know  the  value  of  that.     I  do  not  know 
whether  he  can  tell   us  whether   there  are 
going  to  be  any  fires  or  not — he  has  not  got 
quite  to  that  yet,  and  therefore  he  may  not 
be  of  immense  value  to  insurance  officers, 
as  officers,  while  he  may  be  as  individuals; 
if  they  are  going  to  do  anything,  as  to  be 
married  or  buried,   that  requires   pleasant 
weather.     The  signal  office  can  tell  us  more 
than  that.     I  have  been  engaged  in  corres- 
pondence with  them,  and  not  knowing  but 
the  whole  thing  might  be  futile  I  kept  the 
idea  to  myself  until  I  found  out;  possibly  it 
may  be  now;  it  will  be  if  you  do  not  agree 
with  me,  but  in  my  correspondence  with  the 
department,   I  have    assumed    throughout, 
that  that  which  I  sought  was  to  be  primarily 
to  the  advantage  of  the  entire  underwriting 
interests  of  the  country  and  to  the  con  serving 
and   care   of  it   by   this    National    Board. 
What   I   sought  to   find   was  whether   the 
signal  department  could  tell  us  whether  we 
are  correct  or  not  in  our  theories  concerning 
certain  places,  that  they  are  overwhelmed  at 
times  with   a  certain   amount    of   wind — 
whether  we  could  verify  the  correctness  of 
our  theories  as  to  this  city  or  that  city  or 
the  other  city.     I  am  glad  to  know  that  they 
are  able  to  t(5ll  us  what  the  quantity  of  the 
air  is  that  has  passed  over  the  different  parts 
of  this  country  or  at  least  over  one  hundred 
different  parts  or  more,  and  the  number  is 
being  increased  all  the  time.     Now  I  think 
it  must  be  evident  to  every  underwriter  that 
if  we  find  that  the  city  of  New  York  has  a 
great  deal  more  of  rapid  winds  than  the  city 
of  Boston,   for  instance,  that  is  an  element 
for  which  Boston  should  have  credit  and  for 
which  New  York  should  pay.     Our  great 
fires,  almost  without  exception,  have  been 
promoted,  and  it  may  be,  created  by  the 
existence  of  serai-hurricanes,   and  they  do 
say  that  there  are  some  places  where  the 
normal  condition  is  that  of  hurricane.     I  do 
not  believe  it  in  looking  over  this  report, 
but  I  find  this  vast  difference  in  the  aggre- 
gate; that  in  some  towns  of  this  country  the 
aggregate  of  the  winds  is  twenty-five  thou- 
sand miles  per  year,  and  in  others  one  hun- 
dred   and    eight    thousand.     These    signal 
service  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  say,  have 
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been  most  kind,  considering  how  the  matter 
originated,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
National  Board  stood  behind  me  I  doubt  if 
I  could  have  obtained  the  information  that 
I  did,  with  maps  and  calculated  statements 
it  must  have  taken  months  to  prepare  what 
I  have  obtained.  But  it  is  deficient  in  this; 
if  this  subject  of  winds  is  worthy  of  promo- 
tion at  all,  and  I  apprehend  that  it  is,  it  be- 
comes important  for  us  to  classify  the  winds. 
"  Up  to  a  certain  extent,  say  ten  miles  an 
hour,  one-third  the  speed  of  an  express  train, 
we  are  under  no  apprehension,  but  if  it  ex- 
tends from  ten  to  twenty,  we  think  it  danger- 
ous, and  if  it  extends  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
we  think  it  very  dangerous,  and  if  it  rises 
to  forty,  we  bid  good-bye  to  our  capital. 
So  we  are  obliged  to  classify  it  as  we  do 
other  risks,  into  non-hazardous,  hazardous, 
and  specially  hazardous.  I  do  not  know 
how  soon  we  can  come  down  to  "the  point 
whether  we  shall  make  an  additional  charge 
on  that  account.  I  think  we  can,  but  if  we 
cannot,  we  can  do  this  :  we  can  teach  the 
community  residing  in  a  place  unduly  ex- 
posed, the  need  they  are  under  of  building 
with  extreme  care — of  having  their  fire  de- 
partment and  their  water  arrangements 
proper  for  such  exigencies  as  will  come  ten 
times  to  them  where  it  comes  once  to  some 
other  place;  and  in  that  way  we  discharge 
our  duty,  as  well  as  protect  our  interests.  If 
we  find  a  place  where  the  rule  is  hurricane, 
we  shall  know  our  duty,  to  place  so  much 
risk  in  such  a  place  as  we  can  pay,  and  pay 
one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  ;  and  that  I 
assume  to  be  our  primary  duty,  when  we 
have  losses  to  pay.  I  am  so  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  this  matter,  that  I  have 
asked  the  department,  who  have,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  this  vast  labor,  given  me  the 
aggregate  of  the  winds  of  all  these  places 
for  these  three  years.  I  asked  them  if  they 
could  analyze  them,  so  as  to  give  the  wind 
at  certain  places  under  ten  miles  an  hour, 
and  between  ten  and  twenty,  and  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  and  between  thirty  and 
forty,  and  the  length  of  time  that  the  winds 
are  in  operation  in  each  place.  They  wrote 
back  to  me:  'Yes;  and  if  you  want  it  you 
shall  have  it.    It  will   take  two  men  two 


months,  but  it  shall  be  done.'  Now,  I  only 
mean  to  say,  that  whether  this  is  worth  any- 
thing or  not,  these  are  public-spirited  men, 
and  '  Old  Probabilities  '  is  entitled  to  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  his  willingness  to  do  that  which 
I  made  him  believe  was  a  public  good,  and 
a  good  to  the  insurance  companies.  For  the 
purpose  of  leading  you  to  express  your  opin- 
ions upon  this  subject,  I  brought  a  resolutioa  , 
here,  which  I  shall  now  read: 

"  '  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  to 
correspond  with  the  United  States  Signal 
Station  Department,  upon  the  subject  now 
introduced  to  this  Board,  and  to  tabulate  the 
information  obtained,  and  to  report  thereon 
to  this  Board  at  its  next  annual  meeting.'  " 

After  some  remarks  from  the  President, 
Messrs.  Baker,  Perry  and  Holton,  the  res- 
olution of  Mr.  Hope   was  passed. 

Then  follows  remarks,  discussions,  etc., 
many  of  them  interesting,  especially  the  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  Koyal  Insurance 
Companies'  representatives,  each  of  whom 
claimed  a  vote. 

The  election  of  oflScers  resulted  as  follows: 

Henry  A.  Oakley,  President;  Geo.  L. 
Chase,  Vice-President;  Samuel  P.  Blagden, 
Secretary;  J.  S.  Parish,  Treasurer,  and  the 
Executive  Committee,  as  follows: 

Stephen  Crowell,  Charles  Piatt,  Alfred 
G.  Baker,  Dwight  K.  Smith,  D.  A.  Heald, 
M.  Bennett,  Jr.,  B.  Lockwood,  Henry  Kel- 
logg, J.  B.  Hall,  Geo.  T.  Cram  and  John 
W.  Murray. 

STANDINQ   COMMITTEES. 

On  Finance. — A.  B.  McDonald,  New 
York;  B.  Lockwood,  New  York;  Albert 
Bowker,  Boston;  Marcus  F.  Hodges,  New 
York;  J.  S.  Parish,  Providence. 

On  Legislation  and  Taxation,  —  D.  A. 
Heald,  New  York;  W.  H.  Koss,  New  York, 
George  T.  Hope,  New  York;  Charles  Piatt, 
Philadelphia;  Henry  Kellogg,  Hartford. 

On  Incendiarisn  and  Arson. — A.  "W".  Jill- 
son;  E.  Alliger,  New  York;  N.  F.  Evans, 
Philadelphia;  G.  A.  Van  Allen,  Albany; 
B.  S.  Walcott,  New  York. 

On  Statistics. — Henry  H.  Hall,  New  York; 
Jas.  "W.  McAllister,  Philadelphia;  Wra. 
M.  Kandell,  New  York;    Eichard  V.  De- 
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Witt,,  Albany;  F.  "W.  Arnold,  Providence. 

On  Form  of  Folicy. — H.  H.  Lamport,  New 
York;  A.  F.  Willmarth,  New  York;  J.  H. 
Sprague,  Hartford;  J.  11.  DeWolf,  Provi- 
dence; J.  E.  Pulsford,  New  York. 

On  Construction  of  Buitdings. — O.  F.  Af- 
feld,  New  York;  Geo.  F.  Osborne,  Boston; 
John  E.Kahl,  New  York;  N.  C.  Miller, 
New  York;  W.  A.  Webb,  Nashville. 

On  Fire  Departments^  Fire  Patrols  and 
Water  Supply. — Jno.  W.  Murray,  New 
York;  E.  F.  Beddall,  New  York;  J.  W. 
Kinsley,  Boston;  M.  Bennett,  Jr.,  Hartford; 
A.  Dumont,  Mobile. 

On  Origin  of  Fires^  Patents  and  Gas  Ma- 
chines.— W.  S.  Davis,  Phildelphia;  James 
Nichols,  Havtford;  W.  R.  Freeman,  New- 
ark; Geo.  E.  Kendall,  Worcester;  Walter 
Paine,  Providence. 

On  Adjustments.  —  Dwight  R.  Smith, 
Springfield;  Charles  E.  White,  New  York; 
W.  L.  Cowardin,  Richmond,  Va.;  R.  M. 
Little,  Glen's  Fall,  N.  Y.;  S.  C.  Preston, 
Hartford. 

On  Membership. — Samuel  P.  Blagden,  New 
York;  E.  A.  Walton,  New  York;  L.  W. 
Clarke,  Meriden,  Conn.;  R.  J.  Smith,  Chi- 
cago; J.  Goodnow,  Hartford. 


High  "Winds  and  Great  Fires. 

In  connection  with  the  proposition  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Board  of  Under- 
writers for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  correspond  with  the  United  States  Signal 
Station  Department  upon  this  subject,  and 
report  the  result  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  Board,  we  clip  from  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  New  York,  of  May  4,  the  fol- 
lowing comments  on  the  subject: 

The  sweeping  de^tructiveness  of  the  Osb- 
kosh  fire  is  partly  explained  by  the  tele- 
graphed statement  that  at  that  place  "there 
is  almost  a  continuous  southwest  wind, which 
on  this  occasion  was  blowing  with  great 
violence."  Add  to  this  paramount  element 
of  danger  a  mass  of  saw-mills,  lumber 
yards,  and  frail  wooden  houses  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  facing  the  wind,  and  a 
second-rate  fire  department,  and  all  the  con- 
ditions of  a  devastating  conflagration  are 


then  provided.  After  the  first  Chicago  fire 
the  Oshkosh  people  seem  to  have  scented 
their  peril  from  the  southwest,  for  we  learn 
that  of  late  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  saw- 
mills to  stop  work  when  the  high  winds  were 
blowing  and  look  out  for  tires.  To  the 
neglect  of  this  precaution  by  one  mill  last 
Wednesday,  is  attributed  the  terrible  visita- 
tion at  Oshkosh.  All  the  other  mills  but 
this  one  ceased  working  when  the  gale  began 
to  blow;  and  soon  after  it  took  fire,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  was  wrapped  in  flames.  The 
high  wind  drove  the  fire  eastward  with  ir- 
resistible force,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  best 
part  of  Oshkosh  had  disappeared.  Facts 
like  these,  coupled  with  the  experiences  of 
Chicago,  impart  much  interest  to  the  inquiry 
lately  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Hope,  President  of 
the  Continental  Company  of  New  York, 
and  by  him  reported  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
The  subject  is  wholly  new,  and  but  little  is 
known  about  it  at  present;  but  enough  has 
been  ascertained  to  establish  its  future  im- 
portance as  an  item  of  risk  proper  to  be  con- 
sidered by  insurance  companies.  If  data 
can  show  that  some  cities  are  more  exposed 
than  other  cities  to  high  winds  of  long  con- 
tinuance from  year  to  year,  then  the  com- 
panies can  prudently  decline  to  take  a  large 
line  of  risks  in  those  cities  without  some  as- 
surance of  corresponding  care  on^tho  part  of 
property-owners.  In  case  of  extraordinary 
exposure,  they  might  decide  to  refuse  all 
risks  until  highly  combustible  buildings 
were  removed  from  the  windward  side,  and 
the  streets  were  widened,  and  the  fire  depart- 
ment made  first  rate.  Or  they  could  classify 
the  risk  upon  some  scale  to  be  determined 
by  the  speed  of  the  wind  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year.  A  wind  movement  of  10  miles 
an  hour  is^(for  instance)  assumed  to  be  non- 
hazardous  ;  then  a  rate  of  from  10  to  20 
miles  might  be  classed  as  hazardous;  of  20 
to  SO  miles  as  extra  hazardous  ;  and  any- 
thing beyond  as  specially  hazardous.  Some 
such  scheme  as  this  may  be  deducible  from 
statistics.  It  is  fortunate  that  these  are  all 
in  possession  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau, 
They  are  the  observations  taken  for  three 
years  past  by  competent  oflBlcers  at  the  prin- 
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cipal  cities  of  the  country.  To  tabulate 
them  in  a  shape  to  be  useful  for  insurance 
purposes  will  require  the  constant  labor  of 
two  or  three  clerks  for  several  months;  but 
the  foithful  and  obliging  head  of  the  Bureau 
has  promised  to  have  it  done.  He  has  al- 
ready prepared  for  Mr.  Hope  some  exceed- 
ingly valuable  maps  showing  the  direction 
of  the  winds  that  blow  over  the  chief  cities 
of  the  Union;  and  these  are  accompanied 
by  the  totals  of  miles  of  wind  at  those  points 
during  the  past  year.  The  winds  are  not 
alike  in  any  two  of  the  cities  given.  In  the 
West,  reaching  out  to  the  Pacific,  the  winds 
have  the  general  characteristic  of  blowing 
from  the  southwest.  They  come  from  that 
point  at  San  Francisco  with  great  steadiness 
in  the  summer  months  from,  10  a.  m.  to  10 
p.  M.,  and  are  a  special  element  of  danger, 
as  the  windward  side  of  the  city  is  mostly 
built  of  wood.  At  S^n  Francisco  the  wind 
has  a  tendency  to  veer  rovmd  to  the  north. 
The  wind  at  Chicago  is  principally  from  the 
southwest,  and  blows  for  months  together 
with  scarcely  a  moment  of  rest.  The  prairie 
(or  windward)  side  of  the  city  is  the  favorite 
site  of  cheap  wooden  houses.  This  sort  of 
structure  thus  situated  has  caused  all  the 
great  fires  in  Chicago;  but  that  city  has  re- 
built her  suburbs  of  wood  with  a  perversity 
that  seems  to  tempt  Fate.  The  charts  in- 
dicate sharp  winds  from  the  northwest  and 
southeast  at  Portland,  Oregon;  and  this  is 
almost  the  only  noteable  exception  to  the 
prevalent  rule  at  the  West  and  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast.  In  this  city  the  winds  blow  from 
all  points  of  the  compass,  but  chiefly  from 
the  northwest  and  southeast.  Scarcely  a 
day  passes  when  the  wind  is  not  perceptibly 
in  motion  here.  Sometimes  when  coming 
from  the  northwest  it  blows  quite  fiercely, 
but  does  not  last  long.  The  total  number 
of  miles  of  wind  recorded  per  year  at  New 
York  is  nearly  as  large  at  that  at  Chicago; 
but  it  is  distributed  far  more  evenly  through- 
out the  year  at  New  York  than  at  Chicago, 
where  it  moves  with  great  rapidity  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  languidly  at  others. 
On  account  of  the  absence  of  continuous 
high  winds  at  New  York,  this  is  regarded 
by  the  insurance  companies  as  a  much  safer 


city  than  many  others  in  the  country.  It  is 
evident  from  the  instructive  results  thus  far 
obtained,  by  courtesy  of  the  Signal  Service 
Bureau,  that  a  full  return  of  the  data  will 
be  highly  valuable.  In  some  way,  perhaps 
within  six  months,  it  will  be  utilized  by 
the  insurance  companies  for  the  benefit  of 
their  stock-holders  and  as  a  guide  and  warn- 
ing to  the  insured. 


Taxing  Insurance  Capital. 

We  find,  in  the  Merchant  and  Banker  of 
New  York,  the  following  very  sensible  rea- 
soning on  the  subject  of  taxing  insurance 
capital: 

Why  it  should  be  so,  we  do  not  understand, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  insur- 
ance interest,  above  all  others,  is  a  favorite 
prey  with  the  blackmailer.  So  serious  ha  ve  the 
depredations  of  this  pest  become  that  it  may 
soon  occupy  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
local  fire  and  life  boards  whether  it  has  not 
become  necessary  to  organize  a  special  police 
force,  to  protect  the  persons  and  reputations 
of  officers  and  the  purses  of  the  companies 
against  the  numerous  hordes  of  "strikers." 
The  latest  attack  comes  from  that  formida- 
ble force  "the  black  horse  cavalry,"  a  body 
known  to  fame  as  consisting  of  Albany  leg- 
islators, and  whose  weapons  are  bills  direct- 
ed specifically  against  interests  supposed  to 
be  susceptible  of  being  <»  bled." 

A  bill  is  now  before  the  Legislature,  and 
has  passed  the  Assembly,  which  proposes  to 
subject  insurance  companies  to  the  current 
rate  of  taxation  upon  an  amount  represented 
by  their  capital  stock,  minus  such  sum  as 
they  may  have  invested  in  real  estate.  A 
sum  has  been  stipulated  as  the  amount  which 
would  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill  ;  but 
the  money  was  not  forthcoming,  and  the 
bill  has  gone  through  the  Lower  House, 
leaving  the  moral  to  be  inferred  of  what 
maybe  expected  when  the  ''cavalry"  are 
not  propitiated.  The  bill  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  and  as  that  body  consists  of  men 
who  have  some  regard  for  the  character  of 
the  measures  they  sanction,  a  few  words 
upon  the  merits  of  the  measure  may  not  be 
thrown  away. 
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1.  A  tax  upon  the  capital  of  any  cor- 
poration is  a  direct  discouragement  to  the 
business  of  such  association.  It  takes  so 
much  out  of  the  profits  earned  upon  the 
capital  ;  and,  if  the  company  cannot  reim- 
burse itself  out  of  its  customers,  it  operates 
under  disadvantages  which  tend  to  deprive 
the  community  of  the  kind  of  service  it  ren- 
ders. It  is  the  most  direct  method  conceiv- 
able of  defeating  the  corporate  employment 
of  capital;  and  therefore  should  never  be 
resorted  to  in  any  case. 

2.  "Why  should  this  particular  class  of 
corporations  be  exclusively  selected  for  tax- 
ation on  capital  ?  If  the  finances  of  the 
State  were  in  such  a  desperate  condition  as 
to  need  the  adoption  of  some  such  rough  and 
ready  method  of  getting  revenue,  why  not 
apply  it  equally  to  any  and  every  kind  of 
incorporated  company,  and  by  distributing 
the  burthen  evenly  make  it  at  least  equal, 
injurious  though  it  might  be  ?  The  in- 
justice of  this  discrimination  against  one 
class  of  companies  is  so  manifest  that  it  ad- 
mits of  no  defense  ;  and  probably  the  leader 
of  the  "black  horse  cavalry"  is  the  only 
one  who  can  fully  explain  how  it  is  that  the 
insurance  interest  has  been  thus  singled  out. 

3.  "Why  should  corporate  capital  be  any 
more  subjected  to  taxation  than  private,  in- 
dividual capital  ?  Capital  is  the  same 
thing,  and  its  rights  and  immunities  should 
be  the  same,  whether  owned  by  one  person, 
by  a  copartnership,  or  by  a  combination  of 
individuals  designated  a  corporation.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  the  Legislature 
assumes  to  prescribe  laws  for  the  governance 
of  corporate  institutions,  it  has  therefore  any 
right  to  subject  corporations  to  any  other  or 
more  onerous  burthens  than  would  be  im- 
posed on  their  capital  if  owned  by  indi- 
viduals. The  whole  notion  that  corporations 
are  fit  subjects  to  be  bound  and  inulcted  any 
more  than  the  individual  citizen,  is  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  injustice  and  in  a  disposition 
to  carry  legislative  power  beyond  its  just 
limits. 

4.  "What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  tax 
upon  the  insurance  companies  and  on  the 
insured  public?  The  companies  could  not 
at  once  shift  the  tax  upon  the  policy-holders. 


They  would,  however,  gradually  come  to 
regard  the  tax  as  a  part  of  their  expenses  to 
be  covered  by  premiums;  and,  in  course  of 
time,  the  burthen  would  be  in  some  measure 
placed  on  the  backs  of  the  insured  public, 
by  so  much  increasing  the  already  high  cost 
of  insurance  in  this  country  and  thereby 
holding  out  an  inducement  to  the  neglect  of 
insurance,  with  consequent  injury  to  all 
classes.  Probably,  the  immediate  effect 
would  be  to  cause  the  companies,  especially 
fire,  to  make  a  radical  change  in  the  invest- 
ment of  their  funds.  In  order  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  class  of  securities  which  can  be 
instantly  converted  into  cash  in  large 
amounts,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  contingency 
of  meeting  heavy  losses,  the  fire  companies 
now  hold  a  large  amount  of  their  assets  in 
Government  bonds.  As  this  form  of  invest- 
ment yields  them  only  4^  @  5  per  cent,  on 
their  market  value,  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing earnings,  to  compensate  for  the  tax, 
would  compel  the  companies  to  exchange 
their  "governments"  for  other  securities 
yielding  a  higher  interest,  or  to  increase 
their  investments  in  real  estate  mortgages. 
They  could  not  safely  invest  largely  in  rail- 
road bonds,  because,  in  attempting  to  sud- 
denly realize  on  any  large  amount  of  them, 
the  market  would  fall  under  the  pressure  and 
heavy  losses  would  result.  It  would  there- 
fore be  necessary  to  increase  largely  their 
investments  in  bond  and  mortgage;  of  which 
they  already  hold  a  sufficiently  large 
amount.  The  real  estate  interest  understand 
this,  and  hence  they  show  a  singular  affec- 
tion for  the  bill.  But  have  they  considered 
the  matter  in  all  its  bearings  ?  Suppose  the 
contingency  of  a  great  fire — a  thing  that  no- 
body expects,  but  to  which  events  have  shown 
us  to  be  too  constantly  exposed — and  the 
companies  are  called  upon  for  large  im- 
mediate payments;  their  small  cash  and 
readily  convertible  assets  are  wholly  inade- 
quate to  meet  their  payments;  and,  conse- 
quently, they  are  compelled  to  call  in  for 
instant  payment  a  large  amount  of  mort- 
gages; the  mortgagors  cannot  pay,  and  a 
large  amount  of  real  estate  is  placed  under 
the  hammer,  with  the  result  of  a  general 
disturbance  of  the  real  estate  market.     Is 
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this  sort  of  fragile  basis  what  the  real  estate 
interest  desire  to  repose  upon?  We  do  not 
think  they  are  quite  so  reckless.  The  time 
required  in  collecting  assets  of  this  character 
would  involve  a  serious  delay  in  liquidating 
burned  policies,  and  one-half  the  value  of 
insurance  to  the  insured  would  thereby  be 
lost.  The  policy-holder  would  be  unable  to 
pay  his  creditors  or  to  resume  business,  and 
the  bad  consequences  of  great  fires  would  be 
made  immeasurably  worse. 

"We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Senate  will 
lend  its  countenance  to  a  measure  of  such 
an  unjust  and  mischievous  nature;  much 
less,  that  it  could  pass  the  ordeal  of  the 
Governor's  scrutiny. 


An  Iraportant  Chapter  on    Flour - 
ing-Mill  Hazards. 


{From  the  Insurance  Monitor. ) 
Learning  of  the  singular  origin  of  a  re- 
cent fire  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  we  addressed  a 
gentleman  in  that  place  who  we  thought 
likely  to  be  possessed  of  the  facts,  and  have 
received  the  following  interesting  and  valu- 
able communication.  The  facts  in  ^regard 
to  other  flouring-mills  in  Evansville,  con- 
cerning which  he  desires  us  to  suppress  the 
name  of  the  place,  are  very  well  known, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  many  quarters. 
We  therefore  relieve  our  esteemed  corres- 
pondent from  the  responsibility  of  again 
bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, by  omitting  his  name,  while  we  thank 
him  for  his  courtesy  and  print  the  letter  en- 
tire, the  statement  being  so  valuable,  and  so 
clearly  put,  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
the  public,  and  especially  to  the  insurance 
fraternity,  to  suppress  a  single  word.  The 
inflammability  of  the  dust  of  middlings  has 
long  been  more  or  less  familiarly  known  to 
the  underwriting  fraternity.  Eleven  years 
ago,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  ^tna,  we 
adjusted  a  loss  in  Illinois  which  arose  from 
this  cause.  Several  years  before  that,  a 
flouring  mill  in  Kentucky  was  destroyed  in 
the  same  way.  Details  of  these  will  be 
found  following  our  correspondent's  valua- 
ble letter. 


Evansville,  Ind.,  April  20th,  1875. 
C.  C.  HiNE,  Esq.  Editor  of  the  Monitor, 
New  York.  Dear  Sir  : — Your  esteemed 
favor  of  the  16th,  making  inquiry  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  flour- 
ing-mill  of  the  Messrs.  Igleheart  Bros.,  on 
the  2d  inst.,  is  received.  The  miller,  through 
whose  instrumentality,  or  carelessness,  the 
disaster  originated,  was  a  recent  employ^  in 
the  mill,  and  left  directly  after  the  fire,  so 
that  I  am  unable  to  "  interview  "  him,  and 
must  be  satisfied  to  give  you  his  statements 
made  to  the  Messrs.  Ingleheart.  About  5 
a.  m.,  on  the  2d  inst.,  the  miller  went  to  the 
middlings  chest,  on  the  second  floor.  He 
carried  in  his  hand  an  open  lard-oil  lamp. 
As  soon  as  he  raised  the  lid  of  the  chest, 
there  was  an  instantaneous  flash  and  explo- 
sion, and  the  fire  was  at  once  beyond  con- 
trol !  The  miller's  arms  were  burned  con- 
siderably by  the  flame.  This  is  the  whole 
story.  The  fire  was  caused  by  the  flame  of 
the  lamp  coming  in  contact  with  middlings 
dust,  or  the  air  in  the  middlings-chest  was 
so  electrified  by  the  rapid  motion  and  con- 
finement, that  it  exploded  as  soon  as  it 
reached  the  flame. 

The  facts  in  connection  with  this  fire  have 
not  been  communicated  to  any  insurance 
journals,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  shall  await 
with  interest  your  forthcoming  article  on 
this  interesting  subject  of  the  origin  of  fires 
in  flouring-mills,  satisfied  as  I  am  that  the 
present  rate  obtained  on  this  class  of  special 
hazards  is  totally  inadequate.  In  this  con- 
nection I  will  state  <hat  in  the  last  twenty 
years  there  have  been  built  and  operated  in 
Evansville  eight  steam  flouring-mills — four 
frame  and  four  brick.  Of  these  all  the  frame 
mills  have  been  burned  but  one,  and  that 
has  been  twice  on  fire  since  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary. Of  the  four  brick  mills,  all  have 
burned  but  one,  and  it  is  a  small  affair  two 
stories  high. 

This  is  the  experience  here.  If  you  use 
these  figures,  do  not  give  the  name  of  the 
place. 

With  best  wishes  for  yourself  and  the  ex- 
cellent and  indispensable  Monitor,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, . 

F.  Bertchey's  mill,  at  Milwaukee,  burned 
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in  September,  1869.  The  fire  originated 
from  a  candle  held  near  a  bran  or  feed  spout 
reaching  from  the  upper  to  a  lower  floor. 
The  ignition  was  instantaneous  and  attained 
different  points  of  the  building  at  about  the 
same  moment. 

On  November  20th,  1868,  Schmidt  &  Co.'s 
mill,  at  St.  Louis,  burned  in  a  similar  man- 
ner— the  light  in  this  case  being  in  a  globe- 
lamp — but  the  conflagration  was  neverthe- 
less quite  as  sudden  and  general  as  in  the 
first  case  cited. 

How  do  such  fires  originate  ?  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  bran-dust  or  fine  and 
dry  powder  passing  through  these  conduct- 
ors may  be  the  kindling  eause  of  the  fire, 
but  bran  is  not  over-combustible  in  itself, 
nor  do  we  know  why  it  should  become  so 
when  thus  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Another  theory  is,  that  a  gas  arises  from 
the  transmutinggrain,  which,  excluded  from 
surrounding  atmosphere  in  these  close  con- 
duits, becomes  inflammable,  and  hence  the 
results,  as  recited  above,  whenever  a  lighted 
flame  is  brought  in  contact  therewith. 

13e  the  cause  gas  or  dust,  the  disaster  is  the 
same,  and  is  it  not  a  phenomenon  worth 
studying  and  remedying,  so  far  as  is  within 
the  province  and  control  of  those  most  in- 
terested ? 

The  above  are  quoted  from  the  Spectator, 
1869.  The  following  have  been  before  no- 
ticed in  the  Monitor: 

The  Star  Mills,  at  Mascontah,  111.,  burn- 
ed in  September,  1864,  They  were  grind- 
ing middlings.  About  three. o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  miller  in  charge  went  up  to  the 
chamber  (a  large  box  extending  through  sev- 
eral stories),  as  he  had  often  done  before,  to 
"jar  the  middlings  down,"  they  having 
clogged.  He  carried  a  small  oil  lamp,  which 
he  placed  on  a  beam,  just  behind  and  above 
his  head.  He  then  opened  a  slide 'and  thrust 
in  a  shovel,  which  started  the  middlings 
down  with  a  thump,  raising  a  cloud  of  dust, 
when  instantly,  as  if  it  had  been  coal  gas,  it 
flashed,  burning  the  miller's  hair  and  beard, 
and  filled  the  middling  box  with  a  sheet  of 
flame,  which  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and 
destroyed  the  mill. 

Several  years  prior  to  the  last-mentioned 


case,  a  mill  at  Dover,  Ky.,  had  accumulated 
a  large  quantity  of  middlings  in  an  upper 
story,  when  the  weight  caused  some  sagging 
and  a  man  was  sent  up  with  a  shovel  to 
"  even  "  the  bin.  His  pressure  was  the 
"last  straw"  and  the  floor  under  the  man 
broke  through,  pouring  out  a  cascade  of 
middlings,  which  flowed  down  from  story  to 
story,  filling  the  mill  with  its  dust.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  it  reached  the  boiler-room, 
and  the  instant  it  touched  the  fire  it  ignited 
with  a  flash,  and  the  mill  was  in  flames  in- 
stantly.    It  was  totally  destroyed. 

In  this  last-named  case,  neither  the  gas  or 
electrical  theory  will  apply.  The  dust  was 
not  confined  in  a  spout,  but  was  floating  free 
in  the  air  throughout  the  mill.  The  phe- 
nomen  was  like  the  others  mentioned,  and 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  fine  dust  itself, 
when  floating  in  the  air,  is  the  fatal  incendi- 
ary. The  subject  is  worthy  of  a  scientific 
analysis,  such  as  we  have  never  seen  bestow- 
ed upon  it.  The  facts  are  well  authenticated, 
but  the  philosophy  of  such  ignition  is  not 
generally  understood. 


Fire  Insurance  Hazards. 

In  almost  every  business  there  is  a  doc- 
trine of  chances,  which,  carefully  observed 
in  its  results,  leads  to  statistics  which  be- 
come almost  infallible  guides. 

But  in  fire  insurance,  statistics  are  neither 
beacons  indicating  dangers,  nor  pilots  con- 
ducting a  company  to,  success.  They  resem- 
ble gravestones  in  a  cemetery,  which,  while 
they  tell  of  death,  teach  no  one  how  to  live. 
For  exemple:  A  careful  classitication  of 
hazards,  exhibiting  ratio  of  loss  to  premium, 
would  indicate  that  no  rate  would  be  ade- 
quate to  the  risk  of  a  wholesale  dry  goods, 
wool  or  leather  stock  in  the  burnt  district; 
and  yet  it  would  be  simply  ridiculous  to 
charge  a  very  high  rate  in  that  locality  be- 
cause of  the  Boston  fire.  Again,  the  experi- 
ence of  one  or  five  years  is  set  at  naught  by  the 
daily  introduction  of  new  and  very  combus- 
tible articles  in  every  class  of  business.  Un- 
derwriters had  hardly  mastered  the  primary 
principles  of  insurance  under  the  old  regime 
of  flint  and  steel,  and  whale  oil,  when  the 
lucifer,  or  locofoco,  match  was  introduced,, 
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•which  played  lucifer  with  their  calculations; 
and  to-day,  at  least  one  man  in  three  will 
have  the  means  of  starting  a  conflagration 
in  one  or  more  of  his  pockets. 

Following  this  new  agent,  and  just  as  the 
companies  were  learning  how  much  to  charge 
for  the  additional  hazard,  came  the  general 
introduction  of  furnaces  for  heating  build- 
ings, and  an  attempt  to  introduce  camphene 
and  other  '<  burning  fluids  "  for  illuminat- 
ing purposes,  and  their  consequent  disasters. 
Meanwhile,  smoking  in  its  various  forms, 
with  its  attendant  casualties,  had  become  the 
rule  where  it  was  the  exception,  and  a  net- 
work of  railroads  had  enabled  locomotives 
to  scatter  their  sparks  broadcast  over  a  coun- 
try filled  with  frame  buildings.  No  steam- 
ers were  in  use,  and  the  companies  struggled 
along,  relying  upon  the  old  hand-engines 
and  a  line  of  citizens  to  pass  water. 

Following  tliis  era  came  the  introduction 
of  kerosene  as  an  illuminating  agent,  and  at 
the  same  time,  with  greatly  enhanced  prices, 
more  luxurious  tastes  and  views  concerning 
furniture,  etc.,  etc,  with  the  result  to  the 
companies  of  large  losses  in  cases  which, 
forty  years   ago,  would  have  been  trifling; 
as,  for  example,  a  fire  occurred  four  years 
ago  in  a  house  on  Fifth  avenue,  New  York, 
which  in  old  times  would  have  been  settled 
for  ^250  ;  in  this  case  the  companies  paid 
nearly  $18,000  for  lace  curtains  and  the  like. 
With  the  use  of  kerosene  for  light,  and 
other  products  of  petroleum  in   manufac- 
tures, came  some  of  the  heaviest  losses  to 
the  underwriter.     Furniture  manufacturers 
^nd  benzine  indispensable;  shoe  manufac- 
turers  must   use   it  in  the  form  of  gutta- 
percha cement;  printers  and  engravers  use 
it  to  clean  type  and  plates  ;  rubber  factories 
cannot  work  their  material  without  its  aid; 
and   it   is   popularly  supposed  to  form  the 
principal  ingredient  of  our  national  bever- 
age.    The  comparatively  recent   introduc- 
tion  of  steam   fire-engines,    while    having 
doubtless   prevented    many   conflagrations, 
has  in  many  cases  caused  as  large  or  larger 
losses  to  the  underwriters  by  water  damage 
as  were  formerly  caused  by  fire. 

These  hazards,  however,  the  companies 
ean  guard  against,  and  they  can  still  make 


money  at  reasonable  rates  of  premium,  on 
account  of  the  immense  increase  in  values, 
and  consequent  increased  receipts,  if  they 
are  called  upon  to  pay  none  but  honest 
claims.  But,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
experience  of  any  company  will  show  that 
33  per  cent,  of  the  claims  are  either  exor- 
bitant or  fraudulent,  the  margin  for  a  profit 
is  but  small,  and  in  case  of  a  loss  a  com- 
pany is  fair  prey,  and  every  man's  hand  ' 
and  voice  is  against  it  if  the  claim  of  the 
assured  is  not  paid  in  full.  The  laws  reg- 
ulating insurance  are  far  from  perfect,  and 
there  is  no  greater  error  than  that  which 
allows  a  company  to  compute  but  50  per 
cent,  of  its  outstanding  premiums,  as  a  re- 
insurance fund,  before  paying  a  dividend. 
As  a  test  of  solvency  this  is  correct,  and 
even,  perhaps,  more  than  is  required;  but 
as  a  test  of  ability  to  pay  a  dividend,  it  is  as 
incorrect  as  it  well  can  be.  No  unearned 
premium  should  be  considered  available  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  dividends,  since  a 
risk  is  as  likely  to  burn  at  one  time  as  an- 
other, and  no  sound  underwriter  should  de- 
clare a  dividend  except  from  ear?ied  pre- 
miums.— Boston  Advertiser. 


Do  Not  Let  It  Lapse. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  field  in  America  in 
which  there  are  so  many  life  policies  allowed 
to  lapse  as  in  California,  and  we  may  add, 
that  there  is  no  field  where  the  majority  of 
the  insured  are  better  able  to  keep  their 
policies  in  force  than  in  California;  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  restlessness  about  those 
who  make  this  provision  for  their  families, 
that  keeps  them  in  an  unsettled  state  of 
mind  concerning  their  insurance,  and  they 
too  often  allow  their  policies  to  lapse,  ex- 
pecting to  renew  again  when  things  look 
more  favorable,  and  the  result  of  all  this  is, 
that  this  class  of  insured  are  constantly 
changing  companies,  losing  each  time  by 
the  change,  as  they  are  compelled  to  pay  a 
higher  rate  as  they  grow  older,  and  while 
this  is  no  special  benefit  to  a  company,  it 
certainly  is  a  very  unprofitable  transaction 
to  the  policy-holder.  The  following  pointed 
remarks  on  this  subject  is  from  the  Metro- 
politan of  New  York,  which  says: 
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Here  is  a  policy  of  life  insurance  signed, 
sealed  and  issued. 

What  is  to  be  its  fate?  The  premium 
having  been  paid,  it  is  now  an  operative  and 
valuable  document.  Will  it  be  kept  in 
force  until  it  shall  ultimately  mature  for 
payment  ? 

Or  will  it  have  an  untimely  end;  will  the 
contract  it  expresses  cease;  in  short,  will  it 
lapse? 

Now  let  it  be  known  as  widely  as  it  can 
be  known,  that  life  offices  do  not  hope  to 
gain  bj'^  the  lapsing  of  their  assurances. 

Lapsed  policies  are  neither  good  for  the 
public  nor  for  the  companies  which  issued 
them.  On  this  point  much  misconception 
prevails. 

There  is,  necessarily,  considerable  expense 
in  the  issue  of  a  Life  Policy.  In  addition 
to  the  medical  examination,  the  policy,  and 
other  outgoings,  there  is  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  system,  which  is  chiefly  kept 
up  for  the  introduction  of  a  continuous  stream 
of  new  business;  therefore,  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  life  offices  do  not  reap  profit  by 
the  lapsing  of  their  contracts. 

A  lapsed  Life  Policy  is  not  a  gratifying 
object.  It  seems  to  express  indecision,  vacil- 
lation, defeat — unfulfilled  intentions.  It  is 
like  an  unfinished  public  work —  a  rail-less 
grass-grown  railroad — a  half-built  bridge — 
good  for  nothing;  yet  it  might  have  been  of 
the  greatest  value  at  a  little  additional  cost. 

How  many  bitter  and  vain  regrets  are 
sometimes  expended  over  a  lapsed  Life  Pol- 
icy ?  The  occasion  has  arisen  when  a  little 
sacrifice — some  eflTort — was  needed  to  keep 
the  assurance  in  force.  But  the  effort  was 
not  put  forth.  No  other  sacrifice  would  have 
been  needed;  but  _^the  opportunity  has  been 
lost,  and  with  it  all  the  advantages  of  the 
policy  hopelessly  and  for  ever. 

A  policy  grows  in  value.  Its  worth  is 
never  stationary.  It  is  always  advancing 
with  the  years  and  with  circumstances.  The 
greatest  fear  of  its  lapsing  is  in  its  early  his- 
tory; when  it  has  endured  for  some  time  you 
will  have  no  inclination  to  let  it  drop. 

Be  warned  against  one  common  delusion. 
Many  persons  say,  "  I  shall  let  this  policy 
lapse  and  take  out  another  by-and-by."   But 


playing  fast-and-loose  with  Life  Assurance 
is  highly  dangerous.  The  assurance  is  now 
effected;  hereafter  it  may  be  utterly  impos- 
sible. 

Do  not  let  it  lapse.  If  you  do,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  you  will,  at  some  time  or  other, 
greatly  lament  that  you  have  done  so.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  maintain  it  in  its  in- 
tegrity, resisting  any  inducements  which 
may  weigh  with  you  to  let  it  cease,  it  is 
equally  almost  certain  that  you  will,  on  many 
occasions,  rejoice  that  you  kept  it  in  force. 

The  tears  of  many  a  disappointed  and  dis- 
tressed widow  have  fallen  upon  a  lapsed 
policy,  worth  nothing  more  than  the  paper, 
composing  it,  but  wliich  would  have  been  as 
good  as  a  bank-note  for  the  amount  repre- 
sented, save  for  that  fatal  slip  to  pay  the  re- 
newal premium  when  health  was  high  and 
death  unlikely. — Insurance  Agent,   London. 


Life  Association  of  America. 


Wo  give  below  the  result  of  the  troubles 
of  the  Life  Association  with  three  would-be 
policy-holders  of  the  Company.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  proceedings  of  these  would- 
be  reformers  can  be  looked  at  only  as  a  ease 
of  blackmail,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that 
the  Association  comes  out  of  the  trouble 
with 'clean  hands.  The  Company  shows  a 
surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  of  $906,- 
994,  which  removes  all  doubts  as  to  the  sol- 
vency of  the  Association: 

Office  Life  Association  of  America  , 
St.  Louis,  Mai/ 20,  18'5. 

About  two  months  ago  there  were  widely 
circulated  in  the  public  prints  reports  inju- 
rious to  this  Association,  which  reports  were 
based  on  a  petition  made  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Insurance  Department 
by  three  persons  who  claimed  to  be  holders 
of  policies  in  the  Association,  and  who  de- 
manded that  the  Superintendent  should  make 
an  examination  into  its  condition,  they  al- 
leging that  many  of  its  investments  were  un- 
sound, its  official  statement  untrue,  and  its 
condition  insolvent,  and  asking  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Receiver.  The  Superinten- 
dent declined  to  make  the  examination  peti- 
tioned for,  and  the  Court  before  which  the 
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matter  was  brought  refused  to  grant  an  or- 
der compelling  the  examination. 

Meanwhile  the  Directors  of  the  Associa- 
tion themselves,  knowing  it  to  be  solvent, 
and  wishing  to  dissipate  any  doubt  that  any 
policy-holder  may  have  had  regarding  its 
solvency,  requested  the  Insurance  Superin- 
tendent to  make  a  personal  examination  of 
its  aftairs.  The  report  of  that  officer  is  given 
in  full  herewith. 

The  law  providing  for  such  examinations 
requires  that  the  valuations  of  assets,  poli- 
cies, etc.,  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  six 
per  cent,  interest,  and  the  American  Expe- 
rience Tables  of  Mortality.  The  Superin- 
tendent has,  therefore,  included  in  the  sched- 
ule of  assets  only  such  items  as  he  consid- 
ered admissible  on  a  six  per  cent,  valuation. 
The  items  of  $7,705.87  real  estate  loans, 
noted  by  him  as  excluded  because  of  defect- 
ive security,  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Association,  undoubtedly 
good  for  their  full  amounts,  the  defects  in 
title  not  being  fatal,  the  margins  abundant, 
and  the  interest  on  them  having  been  fully 
paid.  There  were  also  not  included  two  other 
items,  one  consisting  of  a  valuation  over  cost, 
made  by  competent  persons,  of  the  real  estate 
owned,  and  the  other  consisting  of  accounts 
and  balances  in  process  of  adjustment  and 
settlement  in  the  hands  of  persons  whose  re- 
sponsibility is  known  to  the  Directors,  but 
could  not,  without  too  long  delay,  in  pro- 
curing evidence,  be  made  appaient  to  the 
Superintendent.  These  three  items,  amount- 
ing to  about  $95,000,  would,  if  admitted, 
have  shown  the  surplus  of  the  Association  to 
be,  in  round  numbers,  $1,000,000,  on  a  six 
per  cent,  valuation.  But  as  the  resources  of 
tho  Association  are  ample,  regardless  of  these 
three  items,  the  Directors  did  not  urge  the 
Superintendent  to  include  them  among  the 
assets. 

"VVe  ask  your  especial  attention  to  the  re- 
mark of  the  Superintendent  respecting  his 
personal  examination  of  the  titles,  valua- 
tions and  other  details  of  the  real  estate  loans. 
As  he  carefully  scrutinized  every  one  of  them, 
what  he  says  supports  fully  what  we  have 
before  declared  as  to  the  high  character  of 
these  investments. 


The  Superintendent's  report  disposes  of  all 
but  one  of  the  material  charges  in  the  peti- 
tion above  referred  to,  and  that  one  relates 
to  the  truthfulness  of  the  last  official  state- 
ment of  the  Association.  To  those  who  know 
the  facts,  this  aspersion  will  seem  not  to  be 
unnecessary  to  notice;  but,  as  some  may 
think  it  should  be  met  in  an  explicit  way, 
we  havesimplj' to  say  that  we  re-affirm  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  that  report,  and  say 
that  the  assets  and  liabilities  therein  set  forth 
were  correctly  stated  on  the  basis  and  in  the 
manner  of  valuation  maintained. 

Submitted  by  order  of  tne  General  Board 
of  Directors. 

H.   W.  HOUGH,  Fresklent. 

Edwin  W.  Bryant,  Actuary. 
State  of  Missouri,  Insxtrance  De- 
partment, St.  Louis,  May  19,  1875. 
Hon.  Frank  P.  Biair, 

Superintendent  Insurance  Department: 

Sir:  Having  completed  a  personal  ex- 
amination, made  at  the  request  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Life  Association  of  America, 
into  the  condition,  on  the  1st  day  of  April, 
1875,  of  that  association,  I  present  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

As  required  by  section  1  of  the  act  of 
March  28,  1874,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
this  examination,  the  rate  of  interest  as- 
sumed was  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the 
rate  of  mortality  was  that  established  by  the 
American  Experience  Table. 

The  loans  of  the  association,  secured  by 
deeds  of  trust  of  mortgage  on  real  estate, 
and  amounting  to  $2,201,878.57,  have  been 
carefully  examined  one  by  one,  and  a  close 
scrutiny  made  into  the  title  and  value  of 
each,  and  in  cases  of  doubt  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  security,  inquiries  were  made  of 
parties  not  connected  with  the  association. 
Loans  to  the  amount  of  $7,705.87  have  not 
been  admitted,  because  of  defective  security. 
The  remainder,  $2,194,172.70,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  satisfactorily  secured.  The  pol- 
icies of  insurance  on  perishable  improve- 
ments were  examined  in  every  instance,  to 
see  that  the  policies  were  in  force,  and  made 
payable  to  the  association  in  the  event  of 
loss. 

The  values  of  the  stocks,  bonds  and  other 
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collaterals  pledged  for  the  payment  of  |136,- 
192.02,  amount  loaned  on  collaterals,  were 
carefully  considered  in  each  loan. 

In  the  amount  of  premium  notes  and 
loans,  §918,042. 11,  no  note  or  lean  in  excess 
of  6  per  cent,  reserve  has  been  included, 
nor  any  on  policies  not  in  force. 

The  value  of  the  real  estate  owned  hy  the 
association,  stated  at  $270,400.46,  represents 
its  cost  value  after  deducting  incumbrances, 
no  addition  being  made  for  supposed  value 
over  cost. 

The  amount  of  stocks  'and  bonds  owned 
is  §010,422.62.  This  is  the  aggregate 
market  value  on  the  1st  of  April,  1875,  as 
closely  as  It  was  possible  to  ascertain  it. 
The  stated  amount  includes  §140,000  of 
Missouri  bonds,  and  §17,325  of  United 
States  bonds. 

The  amounts  of  cash  on  hand  and  on  de- 
posh  at.departments,  §71,996.22,  and  of  in- 
tertsts  and  rents  accrued,  §88,364.87  were 
fully  verified.  The  accrued  interest  was  not 
estimated, .  but  was  carefully  computed  in 
this  office. 

The  gross  amount  of  uncollected  and  de- 
ferred premiums,  aggregating  $386,677.88, 
were  ascertained  by  an  actual  examination 
of  the  association's  books,  and  are  all  on 
policies  in  force,  and  so  reported.  From 
the  above  aggregate,  the  loading  §128,892.88 
has  been  deducted,  leaving  the  net  out- 
standing and  deferred  premiums  §257,785. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  con- 
cisely the  result  of  the  examination,  and 
shows  a  surplus  to  policy-holders  of  §906,- 
994  over  all  liabilities: 

Statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Life  Associa- 
tionof  America,  of  Si.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the 
1st  day  of  April,  1875  : 

ASSETS. 

Amount  of  loans  secured   by  deeds  of 
trust  or  mortgages  on  real 
estate $2,191,172.70 

Amountof  loans  secured  by 
jiledgos  of  bonds,  stocks, 
otc 136,193.02 

Preiniiun  notes  and  loans, 
not  in  excess  of  six  i)er 
cent,  reserve  on  policies 
in  force j 918,042.11 

Value  of  real  estate  owned 
by  thoComiiany,  taken  at 
cost,  after  deducting  all 
incumbrances 270,400.46 


Market  value  of  bonds  and 
stocks  owned  by  the  Com- 
pany       310,442.fi2 

Cash  in  office  of  Company..  943.S2 

Cash  deposited  in  banks 
and  at  departments 71,052.40 

Accrued   interest 84,81)4.30 

Accrued  rents 3,500.57 

Gross  amount  of 
riromiums  un- 
collected  $298,048.53 

Gross  amount  of 
deferred  pre- 
miums     88,1)29.85 

S3»),(i77.88 
Deduct  loading...  12S,8!)2.88 

257,785.00 


Total  admitted  assets $4,247,377.00 

LIABILITIES. 

Claims  for  death  losses,  including  re- 
sisted claims $153,880.00     • 

Reserve  on  basis  of  Ame- 
rican Experience  Table, 
and  six  per  cent,  interest.  3,162,340.00 

Amount  due  for  advanced 
remittances 4,091.90 

Account  of  premium^  notes 
on  re-insured  policies 17,002.00 

Premiums  paid  in  advance,         3,009.10 

Present  liabilities  as  to  pol- 
icy-holders  $3,340,383.00 

Surplus $903,994.00 

The  investigation,  conducted  almost  en- 
tirely outside  the  business  hours  of  this  of 
fice,  was  participated  in  by  Mr.  W.  J" 
Lard,  Cashier  of  the  Department,  and  Mr. 
A.  F.  Harvey.  The  results  of  their  labors, 
also,  are  embodied  in  the  foregoing  report, 
which  is  very  respectfully  submitted. 
C.  E.  King, 
Deputy  Superintendent. 


— We  have  the  New  York  Chronicle  of 
May  20,  which  'contains  the  proceedings  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Underwriters  of 
the  South,  held  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  on  the 
13th  of  May.  Judging  from  the  space  in. 
the  Chronicle  containing  the  proceedings, we 
presume  that  the  address  of  Mr.  Hewitt, 
the  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  was  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  convention.  Mr.  Hewitt's 
address  is  a  long  one,  in  which  he  goes  for 
insurance  legislation,  taking  for  his  text 
"Government  interference,  etc.;"  and  from 
this  text  he  preaches  a  long  and  very  enter- 
taining sermon,  of  which  we  will  speak 
more  at  length  in  our  next. 
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The  American  National  Life  and 
Trust  Company  and  Commis- 
sioner Stedman. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  special  re- 
port of  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of 
Connecticut,  concerning  the  American  Na- 
tional Life  of  New  Haven. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Stedman 
brought  suit  against  the  American  National 
in  October,  1874,  asking  that  the  company 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver;  but 
after  the  hearing  in  the  case,  the  Court  did 
not  see  things  through  the  same  glasses  that 
Commissioner  Stedman  uses,  and  therefore 
denied  the  petition.  The  Commissioner 
now  comes  out  with  an  elaborate  report 
(extra),  calling  the  special  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  condition  of  this  New 
Haven  concern.  Now,  what  will  the  Legis- 
lature do  about  it?  This  company  is  still 
going  on,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  all  we 
hear,  to  wit:  that  the  company  is  settling 
death  losses  and  endowments  at  75  cents  on 
the  dollar,  why,  we  think  the  machine 
should  be  stopped.  Under  all  circumstances, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  this  "Noyes"  should 
be  silenced  at  once. 

The  Commissioner  closes  his  report  as 
follows: 

I  have  now  discharged  my  whole  ofBcial 
duty  in  regard  to  the  American  National 
Life  and  Trust  Company  of  New  Haven. 
Finding  its  assets  to  be  less  than  its  lia- 
bilities, and  believing  them  to  be  less  than 
tliree-fourths  of  its  liabilities,  the  trust 
funds  of  widows  and  orphans  in  its  charge 
misappropriated  and  in  danger  of  being 
scattered  to  the  winds,  and  confusion  pre- 
vailing in  its  internal  administration,  I 
sought  the  only  remedy  in  my  power,  that 
which  the  statute  placed  at  my  command, 
to  protect  its  helpless  creditors.  My  appli- 
cation for  a  remedy  was  unsuccessful.  I 
row  submit  the  whole  case  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State,  the  power  that  cre- 
ates corporations  and  can  correct  or  destroy 
them.  To  my  mind  there  is  no  crime 
against  property  known  among  men  that 
does  not  shrink  into  trifling  compared  with 
that    of   despoiling    widows    and   orphans 


through  a  criminal  or  reckless  squandering 
of  trust  funds  of  life  insurance  companies. 
Those  aggrieved  are  so  utterly  without  re- 
dress, there  is  such  a  total  want  of  all  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  cases  of  transgres- 
sion, that  the  very  thought  of  it  is  sicken- 
ing. Should  not  the  sword  of  justice  fall 
swift  upon  any  one  of  them  when  it  threat- 
ens to  imperil  the  interests  and  hopes  of  the 
thousands  who  have  trusted  in  it,  and  who 
are  helpless  to  aid  themselves?  If  the  law 
which  I  have  attempted  to  enforce  means 
anything,  I  have  done  my  duty — a  disagree- 
able and  even  painful  one.  If  it  is  without 
design  or  meaning,  I  want  your  authority 
for  so  considering  it. 


Oshkosh. 


The  following  list  of  losses  at  the  Oskosh 
fire  is,  we  presume,  nearly  correct  : 

Home,  of  Now  York 1100,000 

^tna,  of  Hartford 80,000 

North  America,  of  Philadelphia 70,000 

London,  Liverpool  &  Globe (30,000 

Phoenix,  of  Hartford 45,000 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Fire  and  Marine 4:?,000 

Continental,  of  Now  York 40,000 

Northwestern  National,  of  Milwaukee 44,000 

North  British  &  Mercantile 30,000 

Hartford,  of  Hartford 50,000 

Underwriters' Agency 30,000 

Allemannia,  of  Pittsburg 25,000 

Madison  Mutual 28,500 

Phenix,  of  Brooklyn 21,500 

Niagara,  of  Now  York 17,000 

Orient,  of  Hartford 10,500 

German-American,  of  Nevv  York  City 25,000 

Lancashire,  of  England 20,000 

Mechanics'  of  Milwaukee 15,000 

Penn,  of  Philadelphia 10,000 

Pennsylvania 15,000 

Fire  Association,  of  Philadelphia 15,000 

People's,  of  Memphis 10,000 

St.  Paul,  Fire  and  Marino _  10,000 

Connecticut,  of  Hartford 10,000 

Atlas,  of  Hartford 10,000 

Detroit,  Firo  and  Marine 8,000 

Brewers',  of  Milwaukee 8,000 

Citizens',  of  Newark 6,000 

New  Orleans  Association 6,000 

Franklin,  of  Wheeling 6,000 

Millville,  of  New  Jersey 6,000 

Home,  of  Columbus 6,800 

Planters',  of  Memphis 5,000 

Black  River,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y 5,000 

Armenia,  of  Pittsburg 5,000 

National,  of  Hartford 5,000 

Faneuil  Hall,  of  Boston 5,000 
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Firemen's  Fund,  of  San  Francisco 4,000 

Franklin,  of  Philadelphia 5,000 

St.  Joseph,  of  Missouri 3,600 

Traders',  of  Chicago 3,000 

Globe,  of  Chicago 3,000 

Merchants',  of  Newark 2,000 

Total 1944,400 


The  New  York  Fire— List  of  Insur- 
ance Companies  Affected. 

Insurance  companies  were  affected  to  the 
amount  of  $198,000,  by  the  destruction  by 
fire,  on  the  10th  of  April,  of  the  Planet 
Mills,  for  manufiicturing  hemp  carpets,  etc., 
at  President  and  Bond  Streets,  Brooklyn. 
This  conflagration  entailed  a  loss  of  about 
$500,000  on  the  building,  stock  and  ma- 
chinery, and  deprived  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  women  and  children  of  em- 
ployment.    Following  is  the  insurance  : 

Oy    BUILDINGS. 

Eidgewood,  of  Brooklyn S2,500 

Am.   Cent.,  St.  Louis 10,000 

Facto^s'  and  Traders',  New  Orleans 10,000 

Black  River,  N.  Y 2,o00 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn 3,500 

Lafayette,  of  N.  Y 2,500 

Fire  Association,  Philadelphia 5,000 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America 2,500 

Irving,  of  New  York 2,rm 

Teutonia,  of  Philadelphia 2.500 

Queon,  of  London 2,500 

Adriatic,  of  New  York 2,500 

Globe,  of  Chicago 5,000 

Peoples',  Newark 2,500 

Republic,  N.  Y 2,500 

JEtna,  Hartford 5,000 

Niagara,  of  New  York 5,000 

Safeguard,  of  N.  Y 2,500 

Total 375,000 

ON    MACHINERY. 

St.  Louis 82,500 

Commercial,  of  San  Francisco 2,500 

Lancaster,  of  Pennsylvania 2,500 

Merchants' and  Mechanics',  of  Virginia 2,500 

Hibernia  Mutual,  of  Newark 2,500 

Albemarle,  of  Virginia ; 2,600 

Wyoming,  of  Pennsylvania 2,500 

City  Company,  of  Providence 2,500 

Old  Dominion,  of  Virginia 2,500 

Faneuil  Hall  Company,  Boston 2,500 

New  Jersey,  Camden 2,500 

Mississippi  Valley,  of  Mississippi 2,500 

Hartford 5,000 

Clay,  Newport,  Kentucky 2,500 

Farmville 2,500 

Oswego  and  Onondaga 2,500 

Newark  City  Mutual 2,500 


Gerraania,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 2,500 

Paterson,  New  Jersey 2,500 

Amazon,  Cincinnati 2,500 

Petersburg,  Virginia 2,500 

Hoboken 2,500 

City,  Richmond 2,500 

Aurora,  Cincinnafri 2,500 

Citizens',  Missouri 2,500 

Queen,  London 10,000 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 1,500 

Northwestern  National,  Milwaukee 1,500 

Citizens', Wheeling 5,000 

Total S83,000 

ON  STOCK. 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania $2,500 

Westchester,  New  York 2,500 

Peoples',  Memphis 2,500 

Standard,  Trenton  2,.500 

Commercial,  St.  Louis 2,500 

United  States,  St.  Louis 2,500 

Famo,iPhiladelphia 2,500 

Merchants'  and  Mechanics',  Virginia 2,500 

Virginia  Home,  Virginia 2,500 

Allemania,  Pittsburg 2.500 

National,  Alleghany 2,500 

Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg. 2,500 

Atlas,  Hartford  2,500 

Meridan,  Connecticut 2,500 

Union,  Galveston 2,500 

Traders'  Chicago 2,.500 

Total $40,000 

RECAPITULATION. 

On  building 875,000 

On  machinery 83,000 

On  stock 40,000 

Total 3198,000 


Fire-Proof  Buildings   in  Chicago. 

The  Sidney  Myers  model  fire-proof  house 
promises  fair  to  become  a  complete  success 
in  every  respect.  A  block  is  being  built  on 
this  principle  at  the  corner  of  Buena  Vista 
Avenue  and  Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  The 
outer  wall  is  of  4-inch  brick;  there  is  thea 
an  open  space  of  two  inches,  back  of  which 
is  a  4-inch  wall,  which  sustains  the  floors 
and  roof.  The  joists  are  painted  with  fire- 
proof paint.  Two  inches  from  the  upper 
edge  a  heavy  cleat  is  nailed.  Boards  are 
then  laid  in  on  these  cleats,  and  the  space  is 
filled  in  with  concrete  four  inches  thick,  and 
on  this  concrete  the  tile  floor  is  laid.  The 
roof  will  be  of  slate.  The  stairway  is  paint- 
ed with  fire-proof  paint,  and  can,  at  small 
additional  cost,  be  walled  in  with  brick  and 
made  completely  fire-proof.     All  partitions 
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are  of  brick.  The  co-st  of  the  houses  is  esti- 
mated at  $1000  each,  to  include  wa:  - 
sewer  connections.  It  ha^  a!r*?^.:- 
demonstrated  that  such  houses 
for  less  than  twentv  per  cent,  a  : 
cost  of  wooden  shanties.  T 
can  be  saved  in  insurance  ..:.-L  ;\.^.  ...  _.. 
years,  for  the  houses  are  very  warm.  The 
hollow  wall  insures  dryness,  the  brick  walls 
and  brick  partitions  warmth  and  security, 
the  filled  floors,  security  and  a  deadening  of 
noise.  Hundreds  of  people  visit  the  booses 
every  Sunday,  indicating  that  the  people  of 
Chicago  are  deeply  interested  in  the  im- 
provement in  construction  of  buildings.  As 
soon  as  the  houses  are  completed,  a  Cre-wall 
will  be  built  in  the  main  room,  and  also  oo 
the  roof,  to  test  Uie  fire-proof  qualities  of 
the  plan  by  a  practical  experiment.  The 
window-casing«,  door-casings,  and  doors 
will  burn  readily,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  other  serious  damage  could  be  dooe 
to  the  building  by  any  ordinary  fire.  Of 
course,  they  could  not  withstand  such  a 
tornado  of  flames  as  levelled  Chicago  and 
Oshkosh,  but  such  a  tornado  would  be  im- 
po<ssible  in  a  city  built  upon  this  plan.  Tbere 
will  probably  be  many  hundreds  of  these 
houses  built  this  summer  in  the  West  Divi- 
sion alone,  ^o  more  wooden  houses  will 
be  built  in  Chicago. —  United  Stata  Beriae. 


"Workers. 


••  Providence  helps  those  who  helps  them- 
selves," and  is  never  oftener  exemplified 
than  in  the  business  of  Underwriting.  We 
are  proud  to  say  the  profiession  embraces  a 
very  large  percentage  of  mca  with  heads  up, 
straight  backboaes,  and  ready  wills,  who  flx 
their  eyes  on  an  objective  pcnnt,  and  never 
tire  until  success  has  rewarded  them;  ftil- 
ures  with  such  men  are  few,  thtar  achieve- 
ments many.  ♦'  "Work,"  is  their  motto,  and 
with  a  commendable  determinatioo  tbey 
keep  poshing  ahead,  cnimbling  eroy  ob- 
gtade,  finding  ploity  to  do  and  time  to  do 
it  well,  too. 

"We  fre»quently  here  the  *'  slow-pokes  "  or 
the  "  stragglers "  in  the  army  of  Und«>- 
writers  observe:   "  wonder  liow  such  and 
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XTnton  Mntaal  Lifo  Ins-  Company. 

This  old  and  ptmpemm  Compamj  eom- 
jMojr  oofutneooeid  Ikkiocw  m  1S49,  and^oee 
tluii  tifue  D«ar  cme  hmtdred  eompaaUm  bsre 
been  orx»mzed  m  Oie  United  St«1cs,  fluni]r 
of  tbem  ond«T  in«««  Ikrotable  drcttmstenees 
tiMS  tlie  Unkm  KntoAl.  iU  oar  rraden 
will  nmemherf  Life  losonuice  was  io  it» 
intaoey  at  ib«i  tini«,  and  it  wa»  sot  an  «9»7 
task  for  an  agent  to  seetae  lus  tbittj«  Ibrtjr, 
or  Mj  ttioasand  dtiflan  in  insorance  eadi 
montJi,  a*  in  after  jeats;  Imt  the  people 
bad  to  lie  edocatod  and  taa^  the  adranta- 
gei  to  be  derived  fiom  Life  Instnanee.  Bat 
E  is  eooof^  to  say,  fliat  tikis  Company  bas 
dwwn  itfelf  eqoal  to  tbe  ^nefgency,  and 
with  an  eye  to  fiitare  iewaids«  its  nuuiagent 
have  dealt  fiiirly  and  sqoarely  with  their 
patrons,  carefidly  goaided  tbe  sacred  ftwds 
introsted  to  their  diarge;  paying  only  sacb 
eonraussions  as  tilie  basinet  would  jtnlifyf 
selecting  yroAeoi  medical  examines,  and 
competent  n^nesentatrre  men  as  agHits,  tibe 
Union  Mutaal  is  to-day  leeognized  as  one 
o(thefemiea:^ngAmenesm  Companies. 

For  want  of  pn^or  managanent,  many 
of  the  oompanies  oiganized  nnee  the  Union 
Mataal  baTe  been  compelled  to  eease  basi- 
ocas,  while  many  oth»s  bare  been  plodding 
along  fbowuig  no  imaterial  rigns  of  death,  at 
the  same  time  bavebadanannatarsl  g^rmiih 
which  will  sooner  or  latca*  iceolt  in  thcar 
shotting  ap  shop;  weare  j^ad,  bowerer,  that 
the  btei  named  are  few. 

Tbe  thing  that  a  Life  Insaranoe  Company 
most  needs  is  a  «te«M^  and /i««2li^  growth — 
a  feators  of  mndii  prominence  in  the  Union 
Motnal,  which  shorn  total  assets  of  nearly 
cig^  million  dollan,  and  (or  ibe  past  few 
yean  this  Company  bas  paid  its  death  claims 
oat  of  imterett  reedpUf  with  a  nice  sorplas 
left.  The  total  dividends  paid  policy-bold- 
tts  since  <»ganizat>oa  amounts  to  $3,000,000. 

Tbegeoendageo^of  this  Company  fivthis 
Coast  is  in  the  bands  of  Merais.  H.  H,  Johns- 
ton A  Co.,  who  are  wdl  and  feronibly 
known  to  the  pablie,  and  we  are  happy  to 
know  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Mddio',  formerly  gea- 
cral  agent  for  the  jSTorfhwestem  Itotoal  Life 
on  this  Coast,  bas  connected  bimadf  with 


this  agency  &t  the  Vtmt*  JluUiiM,  Mr, 
Meleber  is  an  energetie,  rfliabl^  and  witb« 
al  a  coarteoas  gentleman.  We  shall  look 
for  a  IStToraUe  report  from  this  ag«ii^  for 
1S7S,  

Inoomtyiistible  "Wood. 

Experiments  woe  reeeotly  made  at  fb» 
Chain  Testing  Works,  Birkenhead,  Eng' 
land,  with  a  idan,wbidb  bas  been  patented, 
at  reoAenng  wood  meombostible,  and  im' 
porious  to  atmospbaic  inllaenoes,  by  im* 
merging  in  a  s«4ation  ottamgttes  of  soda. 

Samples  of  wood,  which  bad  been  im> 
metsed  in  the  solation,  were  saljieeted  to 
several  tests.  One  of  tbem  was  to  place  • 
pseee  half  an  inebtibick  in  the  flame  of  a  gas 
jet,  and  keep  it  thoe  for  fbirty-fve  minntes. 
When  taken  oat  it  was  foond  to.  be  only 
riigbtly  diarred  to  theextentof  one-dxtb  part 
of it,andtobaTenoilamenpooit.  Apiece 
of  ordinary  wood  was  placed  in  the  flame, 
and  was  entir^  consomed  in  lens  flian  ten 
minutes.  Aboot  foirfy  or  iflty  pieces  of  tbe 
prepared  wood  were  soaked  in  petroleum, 
and  then  set  fire  to,  when  it  was  found  dtat 
as  soon  as  tbe  petroleum  bad  burned  itself 
out,  the  flame  died  awi^,  and  the  wood  waa 
scavcdy  injoied  at  all.  Anodi»'  lot  of  ^m* 
ilar  wood,  which  bad  not  been  prqsared  by 
the  new  process,  was  destroyed  in  a  rety 
short  time,  Tbe  inventor  sobjected  a  ineee 
of  prepared  woo^  to  the  action  of  oxygen 
gas,  which  was  found  to  have  very  little  rf' 
feet  upon  it,  wheseas  a  piece  of  common 
wood  was  eompletdy  datroyed  in  a  diort 
time,  A  still  mote  ondal  te^  tiban  an  waa 
tried  with  a  iHeoe  of  ordinary  brown  paqier, 
wbidi  had  been  soaked  in  the  solution.  Tbe 
invents-  wrai^ed  tq>  in  this  paper  abMik  m 
pound  of  gunpowder,  which  be  placed  in  a 
barrel  fidl  of  dbavings.  On  a  lig^  bdng 
applied,  the  diavin^  blazed  up  and  were 
n^idly  connmied,  but  the  pi^errea^ted  die 
action  of  the  flam^  and  the  gunpowder  re- 
maiwd  intact.  The  recult  of  the  experi- 
ments was  **  deemed  satislbctory,''  by  those 
who  were  present;  but  we  should  be  belter 
Mitisfied  with  the  report  if  the  gunpowder 
pfotian  were  left  ooL — JSx, 
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San  Francisco  Fire  Marshal's  Re- 
port for  April  and  May,  1875. 

CAUSE    OF     FIRES    AND    ALARMS. 

April.  May. 

Actual  Fires 18  18 

Chimnies 2  3 

False 1  1 

Bonflres  2 

Attempts 1 

Second  Alarms 1 

Incendiaries 2  2 

BUILDINGS     BURNED. 

„      „.        „  April.       May. 

One-Story  Frame 7  4 

Two-Story  Frame 5  n 

Three-Story  Frame 1 

One-Story  Brick 1  j 

Two-Story  Brick  1 

Three-Story  Brick 2 

Total 14  19 

Highest  number  of  buildings  burned  at  any  one 
fire: 

April  7 g 

May  9 9 

Largest  loss  at  one  fire: 

April  7 $188,810.65 

May  9 j.03^050 

CAUSE    OF    FIRE. 

.   ,                                                     lApril.       May. 
Ashes 2 

Carlessness  with  Cigar 2               2 

"       Fire 2 

"           "       Matches 1                2 

"          "       Coil-Oil  Lamp...  1               2 

Children  with  matches 2 

Defective  Furnace 1               1 

"         Oven 1 

"         Stovepipe 1 

Explosion,  Giant  Powder i 

Gasoline  Lamp 1 

"          Gasoline  Stove 1 

Friction 1 

Incendiary 2                2 

Sparks  from  Chimney 1 

"      Stovepipe 2                2 

Unknown 1               2 

PROPORTION  OF  BUILDINGS    BURNED. 

„  ,  ,  ,  April.       May. 

Total  loss (J  5 

Considerably  damaged 3  6 

Slightly   damaged 5  8 

Fires  confined  to  one  building 8  7 

Fires,  and  no  damage  to  building..  9  9 

LOSSES. 

April 8l9l,r).5.3.65 

May  (estimated) 873,003.10 

INSURANCE. 

April 8289,0.50.00 

May 8141,950.00 

John  L.  Durkee, 

Fire  Marshal. 


British  and  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 
Limited. 


"We  have  before  us  the  report  and  accounts 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 
of  Liverpool,  for  the  year  ending  31st  De- 
cember, 1874. 

The  business  of  1874  shows  as  follows: 

Premiums  received  during  1874 £311,000 

Losses  paid 149,099 

The  net  amount  insured  upon  goods  and 
freight  was  £31, 064, 538,  of  which  £4,364,528 
remained  at  risk  on  31st  December,  the  net 
premiums  on  risks  run  off  being  £269,690. 
The  net  amount  insured  upon  ships  was 
£1,352,537,  of  which  £622,637  was  at  risk 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  premiums  ex- 
pired on  ships  was  £12,603. 

This  Company  shows  in  dollars  and  cents 
fts  follows: 

Capital  paid  up 81,000,000 

Capital  that  may  be  called 4,000,000 

Reserve  fund 60(3.740 

The  net  profit  on  the  underwriting  account 
for  '73,  which  was  closed  at  the  end  of  '74, 
was  3106,795.  To  this  sum  we  add  the  in- 
terest account  for  1874,  of  $107,760,  mak- 
ing a  net  profit  for  the  year  1873,  of  $214, 555, 
which,  with  the  sum  of  $4,805,  brought  for- 
ward from  previous  year,  leaves  to  the  credit 
of  profit  and  loss  account  $245,365.  Out  of 
this  amount  an  ad-interim  dividend  of  6s. 
per  share  was  paid  on  the  first  of  July,  1874, 
and  the  directors  paid  a  further  dividend  on 
the  1st  of  February  of  2s.  per  share  and  a 
bonus  of  4s.  per  share,  making  a  distribu- 
tion for  the  year  of  15  per  cent. 

The  above  showing  is  certainly  a  satisfac- 
tory one.  The  British  and  Foreign  can  safely 
be  placed  among  the  leading  Marine  com- 
panies of  the  country.  Messrs.  Balfour,  Guth- 
rie &  Co.  agents  in  this  city,  are  gentlemen 
well  known  to  the  insuring  public,  and  their 
past  record  is  suflficient  guarantee  that  their 
dealing  in  future  will  prove  satisfactory. 

— It  is  now  reported  that  the  Merchants' 
Life  Insurance  Company  will  be  placed  un- 
der the  protecting  wing  of  the  Globe  Mu- 
tual, and  not  the  Atlantic  Mutual,  as  was 
first  contemplated. 
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Illinois  Insurance  Report. 


The  annual  report  of  Auditor  Lippincott, 
ex  officio  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Illinois, 
does  not  present  an  array  of  figures  cal- 
culated to  fill  the  hearts  of  underwriters  gen- 
erallj'  with  joy,  and  cawse  them  to  exclaim 
*<  Eureka!"  but  a  careful  summing  up  of 
the  business  in  that  state  will  more  than 
likely  cause  each  of  them  to  "wish  I  wasn't 
there." 

The  total  fire  business  done  in  the  State, 
in  1874,  is  thus  set  forth: 

Risks  written S439,989,282.00 

Premiums  received 6,051,434.36 

Losses  paid 4,240,710.51 

Ratio  of  loss  to  risks  written .96 

Ratio  of  loss  to  premiums  received..  70.08 

The  marine  and  inland  insurance  shows 
as  follows  in  this  respect: 

Risks  written 152,451,700.00 

Premiums  received 517,190.35 

Losses  paid 301,411.90 

Ratio  of  loss  to  risks  written .57 

Ratio  of  loss  to  premiums  received...  58.28 

The  profit  and  loss  of  all  the  companies 
on  their  Illinois  business  is  as  follows: 

Losses  paid  in  1874 $4,533,460.07 

Losses  incurred  in  1874 4,485,660.05 

Estimated  expenses  at  -30  per  cent,  of 

■  receipts 1,970,579.26 

Loss  and  expense  for  1874 6,406,299.31 

Premiums  received 6,568,597.24 

The   net   results   of  the   fire   business  in 

Illinois   for   the   past   six    years   shows   as 

follows: 

Expenses  es- 

No.  timated  at 

Yr.    of     Premiums  Losses  30  per  cent. 

Go's    received.  incurred.  of  receipts. 

1889    109    S4,.576,986.69  82,450,824.23  $1,210,399.69 

1870  108      4,710,769.20  8,765,677.63  1,458,338,06 

1871  94      3,354,798.46    25,763,723.40      1,008,075.26 

1872  118      5,704,861.36      1.477,017.45      1.711,458.81 

1873  146      6,259,887.55      1,701,676.17      1,876,969.13 

1874  157       6,.568,597.24      4,435,6.50.05      1,970,579.26 

$31,175,900..50  $39 ,.594 .568.93    $9,235,820.00 


— The  Royal  Canadian  Insurance  Company 
has  made  a  deposit  of  1:100,000  in  United 
States  bonds  in  Ohio,  and  has  received  au- 
thority to  do  business  in  that  State. 

— The  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don and  Globe  Insurance  Company,  Mr. 
Henry  Thomson,  is  visiting  the  United 
States. 


Fire  Losses  in  May. 

We  continue  our  chronicle  of  the  losses 
to  insurance  companies  in  this  State,  for  the 
month  of  May,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  public  prints,  and  information 
derived  from  adjusters  and  others.  As  im- 
portant points  in  the  current  insurance  his- 
tory, we  believe  these  tables  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  underwriters  and  others,  and  so 
believing  we  have  endeavored  by  inquiry  to 
make  our  reports  as  accurate  as  possible: 

May    3.  Los  Angeles— Adobe  buildings,  M. 

Cordona.   Fireman's  Fund $1,120 

May  3.    Los  Angeles— Stock,   merchandise. 

Northern 1.200 

May  6.  San  Jose— Dwelling.  Commercial...  1,800 
May  6.  Santa  Clara— Merchandise,  do.  ...  400 
May  12.    San  Jose— Hay  barn.    Home  Mut.  1,.500 

May  12.    San  Jose— Barn.    L.  L.  &  G 1,000 

May  12.    San  Jose— Blacksmith  shop.  State 

Investment 1,000 

May  12.    Harness  stock.   Commercial 800 

May  13.      Sacramento.      Beet-sugar    ware- 
house.   Home  Mutual 2,000 

May  14.    Antioch— Wagon  shop.    Fireman's 

Fund 400 

May  14.    Antioch— Barn.    Home  Mutual 200 

May  14.    Napa— Frame  range.    Homo  Mut.  2,500 

London  Assurance 2,800 

Phoenix 2,000 

MtnSi 333 

Home 333 

State  Investment 2,000 

Commercial 1,000 

May  14.    San  Mateo— Dwelling,  J.  E.  Butler  8,000 

in  Hutchinson,  Mann  &  Smith's  agency. 
May  19.    Virginia  City— Masonic   Building, 
damage,  $8,000;    insurance  in 

State  Investment 6.000 

California 5,000 

Imperial 2,500 

Commercial 2,-500 

North  America 1.000 

Continental 1.000 

May  19.    Virg'a  City— International  Hotel, 

damage 1,834 

Insurance  in  Fireman's  Fund,  Imperial, 

Queen,  Hartford,  London  and  Franklin. 

May  19.    Virginia  City— Williams  &  Bixler, 

damage 383 

Insured  in  Fireman's  Fund,   London  As- 
surance, Hartford,  Commercial    Union, 
Continental,  North  America. 
May  19.    Los  Angele-s— Tannery.  L.  L.  &  G.  2,500 

Commercial  Union 2,.500 

London  Assurance 1,000 

May  20.    Los  Angeles— Hellman's  Building. 

Damage 1,500 

Insured  in  L.  L.  &  G.,  Northern  and  Imp. 
May  20.     Los  Angeles— Dotto  k  Bradley, 
furniture,  $14,000  insurance. 

Hartford 2,000 

Fireman's  Fund 2,000 
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N.  B.  &  Mercantile  and  Phoenix  &  Home..  6,000 

L.  L.  &  G 4,000 

May  20.    Milton— General        conflagration. 

State  Investment 2,200 

May  24.    Oroville— Bakery.  Fireman's  Fund  1,500 

May  24.    Chico— Dwelling.    Hartford 1,000 

May  28.  San  Joso— Dwollins;.  Firem's  Fd..  SoO 
May2«.  Sa.  Barbara— Dwelling.  L.L.&G.  2,500 
May  28.  Independence— Dwelling.  do.  1,500 
May  29.  Truckee— Saloon.  Fireman's  Fd...  800 
Mav.S].    Livermore— Dwelling.       Commer- 

cisl  Union ■. 1,000 

Homo  Mutual 1,500 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  Fire  Marshal's  report  for  May,  to 
be  found  elsewhere,  that  the  losses  in  this 
citj'  amount  to  §73,063,  most  of  which  was 
covered  by  insurance. 


Our  Periodical  Homily  on  Foard. 


We  Californians  have  a  great  reason  for 
being  proud  of  our  country,  full  of  natural 
beauty,  and  also  a  climate  which  rivals 
famed  Italy;  we  are  full  of  conceited  pride 
over  our  institutions,  which  equal  many, 
and  are  surpassed  by  none  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  ;  our  people  too,  are  full  of  wine 
and  blue  veins;  whatever  they  do,  do  it 
with  might  and  main;  our  philanthropists 
outshadow  the  Peabodys;  our  citizens  be- 
lieve in  beiriff  ahead  and  keeping  there,  come 
weal  or  come  woe.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
hav^e  the  same  attention  paid  toward  making 
rascality  and  impudence  a  success.  We 
have  had  a  slight  check  in  our  recent  at- 
tempt to  shine  with  such  ornaments  as  Boss 
Tweed  and  his  gang,  but  our  ambitious 
officials  were  interfered  with  before  they  had 
accomplished  all  that  is  accredited  Mr. 
Tweed,  but  nevertheless  their  willingness  re- 
mains unquestioned.  Granting  our  older 
State  sisters  due  honors  in  this  line,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  claim  for  our  Golden  State 
the  dishonor  of  sustaining  and  keeping  an 
Insurance  Commissioner  in  office,  whose 
cheek,  impudence  and  nau-seating  ignorance, 
commends  him  at  once  as  the  king-pin  of 
suecessful  nincompoops.  Having  in  a  most 
villainous  manner  succeeded  in  damaging 
the  interests  of  both  companies  and  patrons 
of  a  large  life  insurance  fraternity  on  this 
Coast,  he  sits  in  his  authorative  chair  like 
an   old   bluffer,   who  bets  high  in  a  small 


game  of  draw,  but  when  that  won't  win, 
and  he  needs  a  stake  (or  another  term  of 
office),  would,  sycophant-like,  crawl  on  his 
belly  before  those  he  had  injured  for  favors. 
We  certainly  have  great  reason  to  feel 
proud  over  this  great  carbuncle  on  the  tace 
of  our  insurance  department. 

When  it  comes  to  meanness,  cheek,  im- 
pudence, profanity,  a  game  of  poker,  or  a 
vile  despicable  attack  on  great  interests,  he 
does  it  from  the  shoulder,  peels  his  coat  and 
swings  around  that  great  club  of  a  cane, 
vomiting  forth  meanwhile  hoggish,  ungen- 
tlemanly  and  wrathful  epithets  on  the  head 
that  ventures  to  question  his  acts.  After 
having  done  his  worst — accomplished  the 
passage  of  stupid  and  arbitrary  laws,  de- 
priving the  people  here  of  the  privilege  to 
transact  business  with  old  and  respectable 
offices  apparently — he  would  wink  at  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  as  he  does  daily.  What 
an  ornament  this  Insijrance  Commissioner 
is  to  California  !  We  admire  his  prosper- 
ous attempt  in  keeping  up  the  reputation  of 
this  great  Commonwealth  abroad,  of  doing 
everything  with  gusto,  force  and  extrava- 
gance. 

At  some  future  time,  we  will  amuse  our 
readers  with  a  complimentary  account  of 
this  man's  attempt  to  levy  extraordinary 
bonus  on  companies  to  defray  Eastern  ex- 
penses that  he  might  examine  into  their  con- 
dition. Poor  old  soul  !  His  only  mathe- 
matical education  consists  in  counting  a  stack 
of  white  chips  in  a  small  poker  game. 
What  a  stupendous  joke  would  his  "  exam- 
ination "  be  ! 


A  Correction. 


In  our  May  number  we  copied  a  dispatch 
from  Washington  as  found  in  the  Evening 
Bulletin  of  this  city  concerning  a  decision 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
case  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York  vs.  Young,  administrator,  in 
error  for  the  district  of  California,  in  which 
it  appeared  that  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
was  against  the  company,  when  the  facts  in 
the  case  reads  as  follows:  Numerous  points 
of  interest  were  raised  on  the  argument,  but 
the  decision  of  the  court  turned  upon  the 
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question  as  to  liovv  far  a  contract  of  insur- 
ance, or  to  insure,  had  been  actually  made. 
The  deceased  applied  for  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance to  the  general  agent  of  the  company  at 
San  Francisco,  giving  his  note  for  the  first 
payment  of  premium,  and  taking  from  the 
agent  a  receipt,  which  treated  the  note  as 
cash  and  stipulated  for  the  delivery  of  the 
policy  on  certain  terms  set  out  in  the  receipt, 
if  the  application  should  be  accepted  bj'  the 
company.  The  application  was  accepted 
and  a  policy  sent  to  the  general  agent,  but 
the  policy  sent  differed  in  the  amount  of 
premium  payable  and  the  times  of  payment 
from  the  terms  mentioned  in  the  receipt. 
The  deceased  died  without  havmg  assented 
to  the  policy  as  sent  to  the  agent.  The 
court  ruled  that  there  was  no  binding  con- 
tract between  the  parties,  that  the  receipt 
was  only  qualiliedly  accepted  by  the  com- 
pany by  sending  the  policy,  but  the  terms 
of  the  policy  not  having  been  accepted  by 
the  deceased,  there  was  no  meeting  of  the 
minds  of  the  parties,  and  hence  no  contract. 
Reversed,  with  directions  to  enter  judgment 
for  the  company. 


Ne"w  Zealand  Insurance  Company. 


In  our  advertising  columns  will  be  found 
the  card  of  the  above  company,  which  has 
just  established  itself  on  this  Coast  by  com- 
plying with  the  laws  of  California,  and  the 
appointment  of  Hugh  Craig,  Esq.,  as  gen- 
eral manager. 

This  company  was  organized  in  1859,  at 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  with  a  paid-up 
capital  of  $25,000,  and  the  steady  progress 
which  this  company  has  made  is  remark- 
able. Notwithstanding  the  small  capital 
on  which  the  company  started,  the  man- 
agers, by  judicious  underwriting,  have  in- 
creased the  capital  stock  from  profits  of  the 
company  to  the  present  amount,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this  have  paid  dividends  amount- 
ing to  the  handsome  sum  of  $300,855. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1874,  the  assets 
of  the  company 'were  $1,574,469,  with  a 
reserve  fund  over  all  liabilities  of  $374,269. 
This  showing  is  certainly  a  satisfactory  one. 

Mr.  Craig,  we  are  glad  to  know,  has  very 


wisely  decided  to  connect  himself  with  the 
Board  of  Underwriters  of  this  city,  and 
fitted  up  a  very  handsome  and  commodious 
office  at  307  California  Street. 


CHIPS. 


— Marine  losses  have  been  unusually  large 
this  year. 

— Harry  Bigelow  has  gone  to  Denver  City, 
Colorado. 

— We  are  under  obligations  to  our  worthy 
and  efficient  Fire  Marshal,  J.  L.  Durkee, 
for  many  favors. 

— E.  L.Alexander,  of  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  receiver  for  the  Merchant's  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

— M.  P.  Morse  is  still  running  a  "wild  cat" 
life  insurance  company  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  believes  lieecher  is  guilty. 

— Harry  L.  Roff,  the  live,  go-ahead  Insur- 
ance Agent,  of  Oakland,  reports  business 
flourishing  in  Alameda  County. 

— Robt.  Dickson,  Esq.,  of  Cross  &  Co., 
Agents  London  Assurance  Corporation,  re- 
turned from  the  East  on  the  31st  of  May. 

— Insurance  Commissioner  Row,  of  Michi- 
gan, will  please  accept  thanks  for  a  copy  of 
his  Report,  Part  1,  Fire  and  Marine  ;  also, 
for  other  favors. 

— "We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  health  of 
Mr.  E.  A.  Hewitt,  of  the  iV.  F.  Chronicle, 
has  very  much  improved  during  his  visit  to 
Florida. 

— D.  J.  Staples,  President  Fireman's  Fund, 
and  Thomas  S.  Chard,  Western  Manager, 
have  visited  the  Geysers,  Yosemiteand  iiig 
Trees  during  the  past  fortnight. 

— We  get  reports  from  different  sections  in 
the  interior  of  the  State,  to  ihe  effiict  that 
several  of  our  heretofore  quite  respectable 
offices  have  offered  to  take  risks  at  extremely 
low  rates.     Is  this  true  ? 

— The  Chicago  Herald  is  publishing  "  a 
table  of  insurance  journalism  in  America, 
with  some  notes,  historical,  biographical 
and  otherwise." 
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— The  San  Francisco  Underwriters'  Fire 
Patrol  is  now  ready  for  business.  Captain 
"White  and  his  men  have  been  "waiting  for 
the  wagon  "  for  the  last  three  or  four  weeks, 
but  they  are  happy  to  inform  the  public  that 
it  is  here,  and  they  are  now  waiting  for  a 
fire  so  they  can  "all  take  a  ride." 

— The  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance  reports 
that  the  amount  paid  by  28  companies,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  April,  upon  policy  claims, 
was  as  follows  :  Losses  by  death,  $1,746,- 
847.05;  matured  endowments,  1^82,272.28  ; 
total,  §1,829,119.33. 

—Will  Wells,  Esq.,  late  of  Tennessee,  has 
connected  himself  with  the  California  Farm- 
ers Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  as 
special  agent.  Mr.  W.  is  a  thorough 
business  man;  reliable,  courteous,  fully  com- 
petent, and  will  do  well  that  which  he  un- 
dertakes. 

— During  1874,  the  interest  income  of  the 
Life  Companies  was  about  $26,000,000, 
while  the  total  death  claims  were  about  $25,- 
000,000.  The  gross  income  was  over  $1 15,- 
000,000. 

— The  Merchant's  Life  and  World  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Companies,  have  re-insured 
their  risks,  and  quit  the  business.  The  former 
re-insured  in  the  Atlantic  Mutual,  and  the 
latter  in  the  New  Jersey  Mutual. 

—On  Wednesday,  May  12th,  the  Under- 
writers of  the  South  held  their  annual  con- 
vention at  Savannah,  Ga.  At  the  Thurs- 
day's session,  Mr.  Hewett,  of  the  Chronicle, 
Jf.  Y.,  made  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  Gov- 
ernment interference  with  insurance  com- 
panies. 

— We  have  always  known  and  said  that  the 
Merchants'  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of 
New  Orleans,  was  a  bogus  institution,  and 
could  not  meet  the  contracts  it  assumed; 
but  we  never  so  vividly  realized  the  fact  as 
when,  one  day  last  month,  our  draft  for 
$46.88  for  an  old  advertising  bill  came  back 
unpaid.  Anticipating  this  result,  we  had 
instructed  the  bank  not  to  protest  the  paper, 
and  so  were  saved  protest  fees.  This  happy 
fact  mitigates  our  woe. — Chicago  Insurance 
Herald, 


— One  of  the  London  insurance  companies 
has  instructed  its  agent  in  Boston  not  to 
write  policies  at  the  new  reduced  rates  lately 
adopted  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Under- 
writers. 

— Mr.  Blakemore  has  retired  from  the  pres- 
dency  of  the  Penn  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, though  still  remaining  on  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Rush  Warner,  Vice-Presi-  > 
dent,  has  been  elected  President.  The  other 
officers  remain  as  before. 
— During  the  past  month  we  received  a  call 
from  W.  J.  Hill,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Owyhee  Avalanche,  Silver  City,  Idaho. 
The  Avalanche  is  published  daily,  except 
Sundays,  with  a  weekly  edition  on  Satur- 
days, and  is  the  liveliest  and  most  readable 
paper  of  our  acquaintance. 

—The  suit  against  the  City  of  Boston,  for 
the  recovery  of  $70,000  by  blowing  up  with 
gunpowder  at  the  large  fire  a  carpet  factory, 
has  resulted  in  a  verdict  against  the  claim- 
ant; but  it  is  to  be  taken  to  a  higher  court. 
— A  life  insurance  company,  called  the 
Provident  Savings  Life  Assurance  Society, 
has  been  organized  in  New  York  City,  the 
father  of  which,  it  is  said,  is  Sheppard  Ho- 
mans,  Esq.  The  Association  will  commence 
business  on  or  about — some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture, if  at  all. 

— We  acknowledge  receipt  of  The  Vindica- 
tor, a  paper  published  in  Philadelphia.  The 
No.  before  us  is  Five,  and  from  what  we  can 
gather  from  its  pages,  we  presume  it  is  pub- 
lished once  a  week,  and  delivered  to  sub- 
scribers for  $4.00  per  year,  or  ten  cents  the 
single  copy.  This  paper  is  devoted  to  In- 
surance, Banking,  Etc.,  and  has  for  its  edi- 
tor a  Mr.  Morgan;  business  manager,  a  Mr. 
Knoell,  and  is  published  by  L.  B.  Heysser, 
Esq.,  who  seems  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Insurance  Publishing  Company. 
Now,  as  we  have  said  before,  we  get  these 
insurance  journals  "mixed,"  and  if  our 
readers  find  a  notice  of  the  Vindicator  in  our 
next  they  need  not  be  surprised,  for  we  canH 
get  them  all  properly  located  and  named. 
Vindicator,  Vindicate  {her),  V-i-n-d-i-c-a-t- 
e-h-e-r,  Vindi — well,  guess  we  can  remem- 
ber this  one,  any  how.     We'll  try. 
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— A.  B.  Forbes,  Efq.,  General  Agent,  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company,  for  this 
Coast,  left  this  city  on  the  overland  train,  on 
Saturday,  May  29th,  for  the  ''States."  Mr. 
Forbes  will  probably  be  absent  three  or  four 
months. 

— One  of  the  victims  of  the  Kandolph  street 
fire  last  evening  said  to  a  reporter:  "Insur- 
ance ?  No,  I  gets  no  insurance;  when  I 
pays  notting  mit  dem  insurance  agents,  I 
gets  notting  mit  dem;  when  I  paj'sdem  some 
money  oud  I  gets  yust  the  same;  den  I  buys 
beer  mit  my  money."  He  probably  was 
insured  in  the  "Merchants,'  "  after  the  big 
fire. — Chicago  Tribune. 

— The  largest  insurance  policy  ever  issued 
in  the  State  of  Vermont  was  recently  made 
out,  for  $2,160,000,  by  the  Liverpool,  Lon- 
don &  Globe  Insurance  Company,  concern- 
ing the  property  of  the  Central  Vermont 
Kailroad,  and  its  leased  lines  of  steamers  on 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  New  London  line. 

— We  are  glad  to  welcome  our  old  friends, 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Melcher  &  Son,  back  to  our 
shores.  These  gentlemen  have  been  pros- 
pecting the  insurance  field  of  New  England 
and  the  "States"  generally,  and  putting  this 
and  that  together,  have  concluded  Califor- 
nia is  good  enough  for  them. 

— We  are  authorized  to  state  in  regard  to 
the  Imperial  obligation  to  Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Co.,  on  the  Hathaway  loss,  that  the 
matter  is  being  satisfactorily  arranged. 
The  question  now  arises,  why  all  this  quib- 
bling? why  not  pay  legitimate  losses  with- 
out so  much  furore  in  the  camp?  We  are 
creditably  informed  that  our  notice  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Review,  of  this_  unpleas- 
antness, caused  several  parties  who  carry 
large  insurances,  and  who  have  heretofore 
patronized  the  Imperial,  to  renew  their  pol- 
icies elsewhere.  Well,  we  can't  help  ,it. 
It  is  our  duty  to  state  facts  as  they  occur, 
and  if  the  shoe  pinches  occasionally,  all 
right,  we  have  discharged  our^  duty  to  the 
profession  and  to  the  public.  If  the  Im- 
perial Company,  or  Falkner,  Bell  &  Co., 
do  not  desire  that  an  unpleasant  odor  should 
go  forth  from  their  shop,  they  must  remove 
the  carcass  that  causes  it,  that's  all. 


— The  Knickerbocker  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  makes  a  provision,  un- 
der which  its  policy-holders  may  surrender 
their  policies  on  any  anniversary  and  re- 
ceive a  definite  cash  surrender  value  for  the 
same. 

— A  tabulation  of  the  business  of  the  Con- 
necticut fire  insurance  companies  of  1874 
shows  that  their  aggregate  income  exceeded 
their  outgo  by  $3,377,229,  while  the  com- 
bined net  surplus,  January  l,was  $2,865,428, 
against  $1,253,122  at  the  close  of  1873. 

— The  Fire  Marshal's  report  of  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  for  theyear  ending  April  1, 
shows  that  there  were  27  fires,  the  causes  of 
which  are  thus  classified:  Incendiary,  11; 
defective  flues,  9;  coal  oil,  4;  ashes,  2; 
gasometer,  1.  The  total  losses  were 
$15,369;  insurance  involved,  $29,600.  The 
expenditures  of  the  department  were  $6,400. 

— The  Indianapolis  News  says:  A  young 
man  named  Hubbs,  whose  mother  lives  at 
Terre  Haute,  has  disappeared,  and  she  now 
sues  several  insurance  companies  for  $15,000 
on  his  life.  This  is  his  second  disappear- 
ance, and  the  companies  resist.  His  father 
and  brother  committed  suicide. 

— Among  the  callers  at  the  office  of  the 
Review  during  the  past  month  we  note  the 
worthy  secretary  of  the  Faneuil  Hall  In- 
surance Company,  of  Boston,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Kmsley,  who  has  been  spending  a  few  weeks 
in  viewing  the  situation  at  this  city,  in  order 
that  he  may  bo  able  to  better  judge  of  the 
class  of  risks  which  his  excellent  company 
is  called  on  to  assume;  and  we  are  happy  to 
know  that  his  personal  inspection  of  our 
metropolis  has  given  him  a  better  opinion 
of  the  situation.  Mr.  Kinsley  is  an  accom- 
plished gentleman  and  an  underwriter  of 
ability,  putting  his  whole  heart  and  seul 
into  his  profession,  cautious  in  his  selection 
of  risks,  writing  only  small  lines  well  scat- 
tered. Under  his  administration  it  is  not 
marvelous  that  this  company  is  very  rapid- 
ly growing  in  financial  strength  and  public 
favor.  We  wish  you  and  your  company 
success,  Mr.  Kinsley,  and  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  call  again. 
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— Since  making  mention  elsewhere  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  National  Board  meeting, 
■we  have  received  the  full  report,  in  pam- 
phlet form,  of  each  of  the  committee;  also, 
the  president's  address,  with  tabulated  ta- 
bles, etc. 

— The  Board  of  Marine  Surveyors  of  San 
Francisco,  acting  under  a  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Marine  Underwriters,  of  Oct.  15, 
1874,  has  presented  a  neat  pamphlet  on  the 
construction  of  vessels,  from  our  Pacific 
Coast  woods.  The  timber  approved  of  is 
yellow  fir  (Oregon  pine),  cedar,  and  for  some 
purposes,  laurel. 

— We  were  honored  with  a  call  during  the 
■week  past,  from  the  genial  and  worthy 
secretary  of  the  St.  Joseph  Eire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company,  Mr.  J.  H.  Rice,  who 
is  spending  a  few  weeks  in  our  city.  Mr. 
Rice  will  take  a  little  run  into  the  interior 
of  our  State,  visiting  some  of  the  principal 
towns  and  cities,  viewing  the  beauties  of 
California  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  one 
eye  on  the  extra  hazards;  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  writing  on  them,  but  to  learn  where 
they  are  so  that  he  may  avoid  them.  Mr. 
Rice  is  a  live,  go-ahead  fellow,  with  tliat  busi- 
ness-like snap  that  characterizes  a  first-class 
underwriter.     Call  again. 

"VVe  call   the   attention  of  our  readers  to 

advertisement  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  As 
we  have  not  had  occasion  to  change  our 
mind  concerning  this  Company  since  April, 
1873,  we  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  a 
portion  of  our  remarks  at  that  time,  which 

reads: 

Forfiiithful  and  economical  management, 
the  Mutual  Benefit  has  a  record  equal  to  any 
company  in  America.  Its  dividends  paid  to 
gross  premiums  received,  have  been  larger 
than  those  of  any  other  company  for  the  past 
ten  years,  and  its  average  ratio  of  expense  of 
management  to  income,  since  its  organiza- 
tion, only  amounts  to  8.76  per  cent.  It  is 
purely  mutual,  dividing  up  its  surplus  an- 
nually with  the  policy-holders.  It  is  a  sound 
and  reliable  organization,  under  judicious 
management,  and  entitled  to  the  full  confi- 
dence and  liberal  patronage  of  the  public. 


— Vol.  VII  of  the  Coast  Rkvie"w  is  now 
bound  and  for  sale.  Price,  $2.50. 
— It  is  stated  that  the  management  of  the 
Clay  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company, 
of  Newport,  Kentucky,  has  undergone  a 
radical  change,  and  that  its  affairs  are  now 
being  managed  with  consideration  and  cau- 
tion. 

— The  only  bill  which  became  a  law  at  the 
recent  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Michi- 
gan, in  any  way  affecting  insurance  inter- 
ests, was  the  one  reducing  the  specific  tax 
upon  the  gross  premiums  of  life  insurance 
companies  from  3  percent,  to  2  per  cent. 
— The  loss  at  the  extensive  fire  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  on  Sunday,  May  30,  is  reported 
at  §750,000,  with  about  §370,000  insurance. 
The  Springfield  Eire  and  Marine  loses  heav- 
ily. Erom  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
large  fires  in  the  East,  togetlier  with  a  re- 
duction of  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  in  rates, 
we  are  led  to  predict  that  the  profits  on  under- 
writing for  the  year  1875  will  appear  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  balance  sheet. 

— We  are  informed  by  Messrs.  Earnsworth 
&  Clark,  the  worthy  representatives  of  the 
Faneuil  Hall  and  several  other  first-class 
companies,  that  they  have  just  completed 
arrangements  -with  the  secretary  of  the 
Eaneuil  Hall  Insurance  Company  of  Boston 
to  do  a  general  business  on  this  Coast,  hav- 
ing established  a  Pacific  Department  of  the 
above  Company,  and  that  they  are  now 
prepared  to  negotiate  with  reliable  insurance 
men  at  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  on 
the  Coast,  who  desire  to  add  more  capital  to 
their  agency  business.  The  Eaneuil  Hall  is 
a  representative  company,  with  assets  of 
§600,000.  The  paid-up  capital  is  §400,000. 
On  glancing  over  the  "Herald  Chart," 
which  shows  the  standing  of  152  companies 
represented  in  Illinois  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1875,  we  notice  in  the  item  of  total  expendi- 
tures to  total  income  that  the  Eaneuil  Hall 
of  Boston  stands  second  on  the  list  of  com- 
panies doing  an  agency  business,  showing  a 
total  expenditure  of  only  59  per  cent,  of 
total  receipts,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is 
not  evidence  showing  reckless  underwriting 
or  extravagance  in  expenses. 
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— Some  unprincipled  rascal  has  gone  and 
stole  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
lawful  money  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, belonging  to  the  Phcenix  Mutual  Life  of 
Hartford.  Assets  of  the  company,  January, 
1875,  §10,000,000,  and  the  Spectator  of  ^ew 
York  is  confident  that  the  company  is  not 
well  managed.  Has  the  company  got  an 
*^ad""  in  the  Spectator? 

— The  frequency  of  fires  during  the  past  two 
months,  suggests  the  propriety  of  the  authori- 
ties in  every  municipality  on  this  Coast, 
overhauling  town  stove-pipes,  and  adopting 
precautionary  measures  in  advance  of  a 
long,  dry  summer.  Underwriters  are  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  incendiary  fires  at  differ- 
ent points,  and  if  a  becoming  example  can 
be  made  of  a  few  such  white-livered  scoun- 
drels, probably  the  balance  would  adopt 
some  other  method  of  horrifying  the  coun- 
try. It  is  only  a  question  of  transferring 
the  cost. 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire 
Commissioners,  on  May  11,  the  Chief  En- 
gineer submitted  a  report  of  a  test  of  Hall's 
improved  fire  plug.  He  said  that  immunity 
from  large  fires  would  not  continue  in  Phil- 
adelphia forever.  The  fire  department  was 
in  a  state  of  unexampled  efficiency,  but  it 
was  of  the  first  importance  to  remedy  ex- 
isting evils.  During  the  past  winter  the 
fire  plugs  were  almost  useless,  as  it  took 
from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  to  thaw  them 
out,  and  such  a  length  of  time  was  sufficient 
to  enable  a  fire  to  gain  headway.  He  then 
referred  to  the  necessity  of  placing  larger 
mains  in  the  principal  business  portions  of 
the  city.  He  had  carefully  examined  Hall's 
new  fire  plug,  and  believed  that  it  was  the 
perfection  of  machinery  for  the  supply  of 
water  to  fire  engines.  He  then  dwelt  upon 
the  merits  of  the  invention,  one  of  which 
was  the  prevention  of  the  liabilities  of  the 
water  to  freeze  in  winter,  and  earnestly  re- 
commended that  the  plug  be  adopted  for 
use,  if  not  for  the  whole  city,  at  least  for 
the  places  where  rjewfire  plugs  were  needed. 
On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted  and  a 
copy  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Councils. — 
Philadelphia  Underwriter. 


— Any  one  who  wants  three  or  four  thousand 
miles  of  insurance  literature  has  but  to  send 
$200  to  Mr.  Currie,  editor  of  the  U,  S.  In- 
surance Gazette,  the  U,  S,  Insurance  Alma- 
nac, and  the  American  Life  Insurance  Maga- 
zine, and  become  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
that  priceless  acquisition.  He  advertises 
complete  files  of  these  publications  in  "sev- 
enty-five octavo  volumes,  comprising  an  ag- 
gregate issue  of  58,168,500  pages,  which,  if 
placed  side  by  side,  in  a  consecutive  band, 
ten  inches  broad,  would  cross  the  continent 
of  America  and  cement  New  York  with 
California."  But  who  in  thunder  does  Mr. 
Currie  suppose  is  going  to  take  the  trouble 
to  lay  these  millions  of  pages  side  by  side, 
according  to  the  directions  thus  given  ? — 
Chicago  Herald. 

— We  find  the  following  table  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Underwriter  of  May  20,  showing  the 
number  of  engines,  men  and  horses  em- 
ployed in  the  Fire  Departments  in  the  cities 
named,  with  population  of  each  : 

r<{»;oo  Popula-      En-     -^^^     Ani- 

^^^^'  tion.      gines.    M«°-    mals. 

New  York 942,292       38         690  156 

Philadelphia 674,022       ZT         404         94 

Brooklyn 396,100       26         171         70 

St.  Louis 310,864       17         100         64 

Chicago 298,977       27         201  §7 

Baltimore 267,354       18         139  64 

Boston 250,526       26         472  69 

Cincinnati 216,240       18         155         80 

New  Orleans 191,418       19         900         90 

San  Francisco 149,473       14         201  44 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 117,714         8         470         2-5 

Washington,  D.  C...    109,200         5         120         34 

Newark,  N.J 105,059         8         180         22 

Louisville,  Ky 100,753         9  51  34 

Cleveland,  0 92,829       10         112  34 

Pittsburg,  Pa 86,076         7  77  28 

Jersey  City,  N.J...      82,456       10         395  45 

Detroit,  Mich „.      79,577         8  79         24 

Milwaukee,  Wis 71,440         4  60         23 

Albany,  N.  Y 69,422         8         140         24 

Providence,  R.  1 68,904         9         120         28 

Rochester,  N.  Y 6?  ,386         5         250         15 

Allegheny  City,  Pa.     53,180         4  41         19 

Richmond,  Va 51,038         4  93         14 

New  Haven,  Conn..      50,840         6         139  18 

The  above  list  of  engines,  men  and  horses 
includes  the  steamers  only;  a  few  hand-en- 
gines being  still  in  use,  but  becoming  obso- 
lete in  our  large  cities.  Their  day  has  pass- 
ed, and  they  have  been  generally  superseded 
by  steamers. 
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— Emigrants  recentlyjfrom  the  East;  able- 
bodied  men,  are  daily  fainting  and  dropping 
on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  from  starva- 
tion. Well,  this  is  a  free  country,  and  men 
have  a  perfect  right  to  starve,  if  they  so 
elect. 

— The  folloTVing  sentence  appears  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Insurajice  World  of  Pitts- 
burg: 

"Had  we  have  written  it,  or  had  we  ever 
have  been  a  party  to  its  writing,  would  not 
this  honest  (?)  and  uncorruptable  (?)  At- 
wood  have  published  our  name?  Most  cer- 
tainly he  would?" 

Had  he  never  had  have  been  the  author, 
he  have  had,  more  than  likely,  have  had 
some  acquaintance  with  some  who  did  not 
have  had,  or  might  have  not  had  some 
knowledge  that  such  a  letter  might  have  had 
an  author. 

— We  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  fifth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner 
of  Kentucky.  It  appears  from  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  of  the  Hon.  Gustayus  W. 
Smith,  that  he  has  had  some  trouble  with 
the  American  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Philadelphia.  After  detailing  his  troubles 
with  the  American,  the  Commissioner  gives 
the  financial  statement  of  his  office,  which 
shows  total  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Oc- 
tober, 1874,  to  be  §7,112.59,  while  the  ex- 
penses of  the  office  for  the  same  time 
amounted  to  the  handsome  sum  of  $18, 334. 97, 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  $11,222.38,  which 
was  made  up  by  assessing  an  equal  amount 
upon  each  company  doing  business  in  that 
commonwealth. 

The  business  of  1874  in  Kentucky  shows; 

Plemiums  received  Fire 81,275,369 

do.  do.        Life 1,088,832 

Losses  paid.  Fire 412,045 

do.     do.     Life 417,538 

After  giving  the  usual  balance  sheets  of 
the  different  companies,  the  Commissioner 
closes  his  report  with  an  appendix,  contain- 
ing extracts  from  annual  reports  of  the  In- 
surance Commissioner  of  Kentucky,  with 
tables  showing  the  condition,  on  the  31st 
day  of  December,  1870,  '71,  '72,  '73  and  '74, 
of  insurance  companies  doing  business  in 
that  State. 


— The  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Life  In- 
surance reports  the  amount  paid  by  twenty- 
nine  companies  during  the  month  of  March, 
1875,  upon  policy  claims,  as  follows: 

Losses  by  death ,.,, 61,736,496.03 

Matured  endowments....- 119,793.72 

Total 81,856,289.75' 

— A  complimentary  dinner  was  given  to 
Henry  A.  Oakley,  President  National  Board 
of  Underwriters,  on  the  26th  of  April,  by 
the  New  York  Board.  The  dinner  was  given 
at  Delmonico's,  and  was  quite  an  elab- 
orate affair.  Complimentary  speeches  were 
made  by  several  of  the  leading  underwrit- 
ers present,  and  the  meeting  altogether  was 
an  enjoyable  one. 

— The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber 
of  Life  Insurance  was  held  in  New  York, 
April  13th.  Jacob  L.  Greene,  of  Hartford, 
was  chosen  president;  Samuel  C.  Huey,  of 
Philadelphia,  vice-president;  and  Charlton 
T.  Lewis,  of  New  York,  was  re-elected  as 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Executive  Com- 
mittee: Wm.  H.  Beers,  chairman;  J.  W. 
Alexander,  R.  A.  McCurdy,  R.  A.  Gran- 
niss,  S.  H.  White,  Hugo  Wesendonek  and 
E.  W.  Peet. 

— Every  visitor  we  have  to  our  Coast  from 
the  older  cities,  notices  that  our  iron  doors 
in  the  business  portions  of  all  our  California 
cities  are  closed  up  tight  after  business 
hours,  with  no  openings  through  which  a  fire 
could  be  discernible.  It  was  about  time  our 
Underwriters  gave  this  matter  attention, 
and  a  city  ordinance  passed  in  &an  Fran- 
cisco, at  least,  compelling  owners  of  our 
business  blocks  to  cut  these  safety-holes  in 
every  iron  door  in  the  first  story  of  each 
building.  Fires  might  smoulder  and  burn, 
damaging  the  contents  of  an  entire  build- 
ing, and  not  be  noticed  until  the  dames  burst 
through  the  roof,  as  our  doors  are  at  present 
constituted.  A  small,  circular  hole,  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  cut  in  each  iron 
covering,  might  disclose  burglary,  reveal  a 
fire  and  save  much  valuable  property.  Let 
us  have  prompt  action  in  this  matter,  the 
mere  mention  of  which  should  incite  every 
Underwriter  and  property  owner  to  a  lively 
interest. 
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— That  billy-goat  of  a  journal,  enjoying  the 
the  delectable  title  of  The  Index,  comes 
butting  at  the  Coast  Review  in  its  April 
number,  in  a  manner  which  would  make  us 
uncomfortable  if  there  was  anything  but 
vacuum  in  its  ugly  cranium.  "We  made  a 
complimentary  notice  of  that  paper  in  a  late 
issue,  mentioning  it  among  a  few  other  ob- 
scure concerns,  of  which  for  the  life  of  us 
we  could  never  keep  track  of.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  Index  is  not  often  affected  with 
these  "spells."  We  are  not  responsible, 
thank  Heaven!  for  the  insufficiency  of  or- 
dinary common-sense  on  the  staff  of  that 
paper,  and  which  to  some  extent  explains 
its  inability  to  see  a  "goak."  Since  our 
apologies  are  rejected,  probably  the  Index 
will  accept  our  sympathies  as  more  becom- 
ing, and  certainly  badly  needed,  in  its  im- 
becile condition.     Poor  thing! 

— We  notice  in  the  local  columns  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  a  description  of  a  fountain  to 
be  erected   in   that  city  at   a   cost  of  ?800, 
which  is  designed  to  furnish  ice- water  to  the 
thirsty  St.  Louisians,  and  hydrant  water  to 
horses.     Such   a   spirit  of  enterprise   may 
commend  itself  to  the  people  of  St.  Louis, 
but  Jj.  h.  &  Moses  King  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  introduce  into  this  Metropolis  any 
such  substitute  for  Old  Bourbon  as  ice- water, 
for  the   reason   that  the   people  would  not 
stand  it,  not  because  they  do  not  like  enter- 
prise generally,  but   "on    account  of   the 
climate  "     they    must    have    their  "  tod  " 
regulary,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
even  the  Young   Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion would  not  for  a  moment  favorably  en- 
tertain such  an  enterprise.   The  Globe  closes 
its  notice  as  follows:     This  public-spirited 
enterprise  of  the  young  insurance  agents,  L. 
L.  &  Moses  King,  deserves  commendation, 
and  as  a  practical  temperance  movement  is 
worthy  of  imitation  by   enthusiasts  in  the 
cause. 

— We  find  the  following  dispatch  from  New 
York  City,  in  the  Alta  California  of  May 
26th  : 

There  is  considerable  excitement  in  in- 
surance offices,  arising  from  an  alleged  de- 
ficiency in  the  extensive  agency  of  Cheppee, 


Peck  &  Howell,  of  No.  199  Broadway, 
of  which  firm  the  senior  member  is  now  ab- 
sent in  Europe.  They  have  connections 
with  several  substantial  companies  in  other 
cities,  including  the  Fire  Association  of 
Philadelphia  and  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
The  capital  at  their  central  office  is  judged 
to  be  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  and  the 
assets  from  two  to  three  millions.  The  con- 
cern has  ranked  unusually  well.  It  is  said 
that  Chappee  has  been  profuse  in  his  ex- 
penditures, personal  and  otherwise,  and  this 
has  resulted  in  a  deficiency  amounting  to 
about  $50,000.  A  reorganization  of  the 
agency  is  talked  of. 

— The  Santa  Clara  Fire  Department  had  a 
grand  trial  test,  Saturday  evening,  with  their 
new  Babcock  fire  extinguisher.    A  huge  pile 
of  combustibles,  including  a  liberal  satura- 
tion of  kerosene,  was  lighted,  and  when  in 
full  blaze  the  Babcock  was  opened  out  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.     The  trial  was 
repeated  with  like  results.     After  the  test, 
tjie  firen^en  and  citizens  enjoyed  a  general 
jollification.     They  paid  their  compliments 
to  Mr.  Pierce,  who   had  contributed  $500 
towards  the  purchase  of  the  machine  ;  and 
also    to    other    prominent    citizens.      The 
"boys  "  turned  out  strong,  with  a  band  of 
music  and  a  hundred  torches,  all  under  com- 
mand ot  Chief  Engineer  Frank.  The  "  ma- 
sheen  "  was  then  turned  over  to  the  Colum- 
bians, who  will  no  doubt  make  a  good  report 
of  it  when  duty  calls  them  to  the  front. — 
Sa/t  Jose  Mercury,  May  20. 

— We  have  before  us  the  Sixth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  for 
the  State  of  Missouri,  in  which  we  find  the 
following: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
salutary  addition  to  the  law  to  require  the 
Superintendent  to  verity  by  personal  exam- 
ination the  annual  statements  of  all  Missou- 
ri companies,  not  from  suspicion  of  unsound- 
ness, but  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  more 
carefully  the  data  for  publication.  While 
the  officers  desire  and  endeavor  to  obey  the 
law  they  are  naturally  and  properly  inter- 
ested to  appear  to  advantage,  and  their  re- 
ports are  ex  parte  statements.     The  Super- 
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intendent's  indorsement  of  the  company's 
assertions,  upon  veriiication,  appearing  as 
he  does  in  behalf  of  the  policy-holders, 
•would  relieve  the  statements  of  their  color 
of  interest  and  prejudice.  Such  examina- 
tions can  be  made  now  with  some  circumlo- 
cution under  the  present  law,  but  they  are 
based  upon  a  suspicion  of  insolvency  which 
should  not  necessarily  attach  to  or  be  im- 
plied by  all  inquiries  made  in  person. 

— The  financial  statement  of  the  National 
Board  of  Underwriters,  fbr  the  fiscal  year 
ending  April  15,  1875,  as  presented  by  J.  S. 
Parish,  Treasurer,  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  in  April,  shows  as  follows: 

Balance  on  hand.  April  1, 1871 8793.67 

Amounts  received  from  107  companies 
on  assessments  of  1874,  as  follows,  viz: 

40  New  York  companies 23,627.44 

7  Hartford  companies 21,087.19 

22  New  England,  other  than  Hartford,     5,695.78 

12  foreign  companies 18,807.73 

6  Pennsylvania  companies 9,403.05 

20  other  companies 5,559.87 

Advanced  by  companies 15,000.00 

Deficit 2,186.73 

$102,191.46 
Ce. 

By  salaries $36,824.52 

State  Board  expenses 4,667.06 

Committee  of  co-operation 9,955.70 

Traveling  expenses  of  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  Executive  Committee 3,242.81 

Traveling  expenses  of  supervising  and 

special  agents 10,320.69 

Printing 11,434.00 

Stationery 1,070.51 

Postage -  2,165.42 

Telegraph 607.10 

Office  furniture 2,683.53 

Express 47.03 

Kent 2.575.00 

Special 5,134.80 

Incidental 1,572.18 

Borrowed  funds  and  interest  returned...  9,521.33 

New  England  Committee 369.78 

$102,191.46 

'W'e  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  sixth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner 
of  Iowa. 

The  business  done  in  Iowa  during  1874 
by  72  companies  of  other  States  and  foreign 
countries  shows: 

Risks  written $81,319,4e« 

premiums  received 1,236,149 

Losses  paid 637,241 


Losses  incurred ; 609,94& 

Percentage  of  losses  incurred  to  pre- 
miums received 49.34 

The  eight  Iowa  companies,  of  which  two 
are  mutual,  with  assets  of  about  §320, 000^ 
show  as  follows: 

Paid-up  capital $175,675 

Assets„ 1,332,122 

Surplus „ 275,803 

The  business  done  in  Iowa,  in  1874,  by 
these  eight  companies  shows: 

Risks  written $19,385,199 

Premiums  received 486,026 

Losses  paid 108,720 

Lossed  incurred 106,961 

Percentage  of  losses  incurred  to  pre- 
miums received. 22.21 

— Insurance  Commissioner  Stedman,  of 
Connecticut,  will  please  accept  thanks  for  the 
Tenth  Annual  Keport,  part  first,  fire  and 
marine,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1874. 

From  this  report  we  extract  a  few  items 
of  interest.  It  appears  that  there  are  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  fire  and  fire  and 
marine  and  marine  insurance  companies  do- 
ing business  in  Connecticut,  classified  as 
follows : 

No.       Assets. 

Stock  Comp's,  of  Connecticut 13    8l5,o37.448.20 

Mutual  do.  17  757.579.82 

Stock  Comp's,  of  other  States 74      59,707,324.02 

Mutual    do.       do.        do 4       1,319,567.68 

Marine    do.        do.        do 2       2,017,930.40 

Foreign   do.        do.        do 11      12,872,336.27 

Plate  Glass  Company 1  109,470.43 

Steam  Boiler  Ins.  Co.,  Hartford-  1  238,085.45 

The  business  done  in  Connecticut  during 
the  year  1874  shows  as  follows: 

Per 


Premiums 
received. 


Stock  Co's  of  Conn...  $764,484.42 
Stock  Co's  of  other 

States 855,365.24 

Mutual  Co's  of  other 

States 23,851.27 

Foreign  ICompanies..  264,219.23 


cent. 

Losses       of 

incurred,    loss. 

to 

prem. 

$363,373.99    48 

541,818.68    65 


8,627.62 
153,729.89 


Total il,S77,920.16  81,067,550.18    57 

The  Commissioner,  after  giving  the  bal- 
ance sheets  of  the  different  companies,  pres- 
ents some  very  instructive  tables  showing 
capital,  assets,  etc.;  also,  tables  showing 
items  of  expenditure  by  the  different  com- 
panies doing  business  in  his  State. 
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MINING  AND 
MIS  CELLANEO  US. 

Mining  La'ws. 

"We  are  under  obligations  to  Messrs. 
Dewey  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  for  a  copy  of 
the  United  States  mining  laws,  and  instruc- 
tions by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  and  blank  forms,  etc.  This  is 
a  neat  little  pamphlet,  containing  28  pages, 
of  very  valuable  information  to  those  who 
ate  interested  in  mining,  such  as  Mining 
Statute  of  May  10, 1872;  Instructions  of  the 
Commissioners  under  the  act  issued  same 
date,  containing  instructions  on  the  follow- 
ing points  :  Mineral  lands  open  to  explora- 
tion, occupation  and  purchase,  status  of 
lode  claims  previously  located,  patents  for 
veins  or  lodes  heretofore  issued,  manner  of 
locating  claims  on  veins  or  lodes  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  May  18,  1871,  tunnel 
rights,  etc.,  etc.;  also  Mining  Statutes  of 
July  26,  1864,  and  July  9, 1870,  with  forms 
required  under  the  mining  act  of  May  10, 
1872;  and,  in  fact,  all  other  information  de- 
sirable concerning  thelawson  mining.  Sent 
by  mail  to  any  address  for  the  small  sum  of 
50  cents,  worth  twenty  times  that  amount. 


Quicksilver. 

A  very  marked,  but  not  wholly  unexpect- 
ed, decline  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
quicksilver  within  the  past  two  months.  In 
the  early  part  of  January,  it  was  selling  at 
$1.50  per  pound,  now,  at  65  to  80  cents.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  stocks  had  everywhere 
been  kept  low  by  a  demand  in  excess  of  sup- 
ply such  a  rapid  depreciation  was  not  looked 
for,  even  by  those  well  aware  of  the  exten- 
sive discoveries  of  cinnabar  that  had  been 
made  in  California  during  the  preceding  two 
years  ;  nor  has  this  decline  been  due  to  any 
accumulation  that  has  occurred,  but  simply 
to  an  anticipated  accumulation.  If  then, 
the  price  of  this  commodity  has  tumbled 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
before  the  supply  is  as  yet  in  excess  of  de- 
mand, where  may  it  be  expected  to  go  when 
the  market  becomes  glutted,  as  will  soon 


most  likely  be  the  case  ?     A  further  decline 
is  inevitable. 

Foreseeing  this  threatened  result,  certain 
large  mine  owners  attempted  not  long  since 
to  form  a  combination  with  a  view  to  keep- 
ing up  prices.  But  this  eifort,  as  all  such 
efforts  under  the  circumstances  necessarily 
must,  proved  a  failure.  The  cinnabar  de- 
posits in  this  State  are  too  numerous  and 
widespread,  and  in  the  hands  of  too  many 
owners,  to  render  anything  of  this  kind 
practicable.  There  are  scores  and  hundreds 
of  these  deposits,  this  ore  in  workable  quan- 
tities having  been  found  in  nearly  half  the 
counties  in  the  State.  Combinations,  then, 
to  keep  up  prices,  are  out  of  the  question. 

But  the  business  of  mining  for  the  precious 
metals  is  rapidly  extending,  both  in  this  and 
many  other  countries,  insuring  a  correspond- 
ing increased  consumption  of  quicksilver ; 
and  it  may  happen  that  the  price  of  the  lat- 
ter will  not  for  some  time  fall  below  the  point 
of  profitable  production.  Owing  to  the  ex- 
tent and  richness  of  the  deposits,  and  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  ore  can  be  mined  and 
beneficiated,  this  metal  can  be  produced  here 
for  50  cts.  per  lb.,  and  in  some  localities  for 
even  40  cts.,  with  profit.  "When  it  shall  have 
fallen  to  40  cts.,  should  this  ever  occur,  the 
reduced  price  will  lead  to  the  working  of  such 
quantites  of  low  grade  ores,  as  will  have  a 
tendency  to  arrest  much  further  decline. 
The  reduction  of  price  that  has  already  taken 
place  will  add  largely  to  the  net  profits  of 
those  engaged  in  gold  and  silver  mining  and 
greatly  stimulate  the  business.  In  Sonoma, 
Lake,  and  Napa  counties,  the  centre  of  great- 
est activity  in  quicksilver  operations,  pros- 
pecting is  still  kept  up  ;  new  claims  being 
constantly  located  and  much  work  being 
done  in  the  way  of  development,  putting  up 
furnaces,  retorts,  etc.,  there  being  enough 
cinnabar,  if  appearances  can  be  trusted,  in 
these  three  counties,  to  supply  the  entire  coast 
— enough,  in  fact,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  whole  world,  if  the  reports  of  the  local 
press  and  of  parties  interested  may  be  relied 
upon. 

But  while  the  deposits  of  this  ore  seem  to 
be  especially  plentiful  in  Napa,  Sonoma, 
and  Lake,  they  occur  also  in  the  adjacent 
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counties  of  Mendocino,  Solano,  Yolo  and 
Colusa,  whence  they  continue  north  into 
Trinity,  occurring  here  in  much  profusion, 
and  holding  on  in  that  direction,  pass  into 
Oregon,  the  indications  met  with  nearjaclc- 
sonville  in  that  State  denoting  the  exist- 
ence there  of  rich  deposits.  Turning  south, 
we  have  the  mines  at  New  Almaden,  Santa 
Clara  County,  the  earliest  opened  and  the 
most  extensively  outfitted  on  the  Coast, 
making  a  considerable  production,  though 
not  so  large  as  formerly;  the  New  Idria, 
Fresno  County,  also  in  full  tide  of  success- 
ful operation,  while  the  several  new  com- 
panies who  have  lately  started  in  at  various 
points  in  San  Benito,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 
Santa  Barbara  Counties  are  getting  well 
under  way;  some  of  them  turning  out  near- 
ly 300  flasks  of  quicksilver  per  month,  a 
yield  that  they  expect  to  rapidly  increase. 

From  this  outlook  it  is  evident  our  min- 
ing interests  are  going  to  suficr  no  more 
from  excessive  jirices  of  this  metal,  the  pro- 
babilities being  that  the  aggregate  produc- 
tion of  the  State  will  be  30  per  cent,  larger 
this  year  than  last,  a  ratio  of  increase  that 
maybe  expected  to  continue  for  sometime — 
as  long,  perhaps,  as  a  paying  market  for 
tl  is  commodity  can  be  found. — Commercial 
Jlerald,  May  13. 


Financial. 


The  following  we  clip  from  the  Commer- 
cial Herald  and  Market  Review  of  May  15  : 

Gold  cliques  are  of  American  origin. 
Wall  Street  was  their  birthplace,  New  York 
their  cradle,  and  that  city  has  been  their 
chosen  abode  ever  since,  with  branch  estab- 
lishments in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  But 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  their 
operations  have  been  far  more  widely  ex- 
tended than  people  generally  suppose.  Evi- 
dence enough  exists  to  prove  that  their  in- 
fluence is  exercised  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  well  as  upon  ours,  and  that, 
ditectly  and  indirectly,  several  powerful 
combinations  have  been  organized  in  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  Belgium,  which  co- 
operate with  the  Wall  Street  band.  The 
American  faction  work  more  vigorously  to 


maintain  a  high  gold  premium  than  in  stock 
transactions,   although   the  latter  object  isj 
by  no  means  disregarded.     Their  European 
collaborators  devote  their  main  attention  to 
dabbling   in   stocks,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  both  are  now  acting  in  concert  for  the 
advancement  of  mutual  interests.     When 
gold  took  its  first  flight  upward,  some  time 
ago,  we  ventured  to  assert  that  the  premium' 
would  be  held  at  a  high  figure  for  a  much 
longer  term  than  the  majority  of  our  con- 
temporaries  were   willing  to  admit.      We 
stated  then  that  the  New  York  gold  clique 
was   not  the  originating  cause  of  the  up- 
ward movement,  but  that   it  had  shrewdly; 
and  efliectively  made  use  of  the  opportunity 
which  presented  itself  at  that  time,  and  that 
such  opportunity  grew  out  of  the  glutton- 
ous  propensities   of  the   Bank  of  France, 
which     was     hoarding     gold    and    reach- 
ing out  to    clutch   it   wherever    it    could 
be     found,     and      that     the     banks     of 
Germany    and    England    were    compelled 
in   self-defense   to  adopt  a  like  policy.     It 
became  manifest  that  other  European  Gov- 
ernments would  be  more  or  less  influenced 
by  such    operations,    and   would  also  take 
measures  to  ward  ofl"  the  financial  decrepi- 
tude likely  to  result  from  such  formidable 
attacks  on  the  gold  market,  of  which  the 
United   States   is  the  main  support,  being 
the  principal  producer.     A  condition  of  af- 
fairs  so   propitious   for  the   fabrication   of 
alarming  rumors,  the  efifect  of  which  would 
be  to  keep  the  money  and  stock  markets  in 
a  panicky  state  and  furnish  opportunity  for 
the  operations  of  shrewd  and  unscrupulous 
operators,  was  too  precious  to  be  overlooked 
or  disregarded.     France  was  represented  as 
hoarding   gold   in   preparation  for  another 
deadly  struggle  with  Germany,  and  the  re- 
organization of  her  army  was  cited  as  cor- 
roborative testimony.     The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land was  pictured  as  striving  to  resist,  or 
make  good,  the   drafts   upon   its  gold  re- 
serves.    Germany  was  declared  to  be  col- 
lecting gold  as  a  safeguard  against  the  de- 
signs of  France.     The  interchange  of  visits 
between  royal  and  imperial  personages  were 
invested  with  menacing  significance,  and  any 
number  of  fictitious  dispatches  were  raanu- 
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factured   for   Bismarck,   and   construed    as 
threatening  Belgium,  Austria,  Italy,  Den- 
mark, and  finally  France  itself.     It  was  re- 
ported  that    the    German    Chancellor  had 
made  extraordinary  demands  upon  Franc;", 
requiring   the  surrender  of  certain  frontier 
fortresses,  the    payment    of  a  milliard   of 
francs  as  a  bond  to  keep  the  peace,  and  a 
large  decrease  in  the  strength  of  her  army. 
Now  we  are  treated   to   sensational  para- 
graphs relative  to  the  meeting  of  the  Czar 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany.     The  pecu- 
liar construction  of  such  rumors  show  clear- 
ly the  source  from  which  they  emanated. 
"When    they  directly  affect  the  gold    pre- 
mium it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  they  were 
concocted   by  the   American    clique,   tele- 
graphed in  cypher  to  Europe,  and  sent  back 
'  to  this  country,  after  finding  publication  in 
European  journals.       When    intended    to 
operate  mainly  on  stocks,  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that    they   are   of    European    conception. 
"Warlike  rumors  keep  up  the  gold  hoarding 
policy  and  force  the  gold  premium.     War- 
like predictions  through  the  public  journals 
agitate  and   demoralize  the  stock   market. 
American  gold  cliques  and  European  stock- 
jobbers are  evidently  in  collusion,  and  until 
their  machinations  are  defeated   by  official 
declarations  of  peaceful  character  from  the 
principal  courts  of  Europe,  we  must  expect 
to  have  them  continued,  with  more  or  less 
detriment  to   trade   and  finances.      In  the 
meantime,  the  ,gold  premium  remains  at  a 
high  figure,  despite  the  fact  that  actual  con- 
traction of    the  paper  currency  has  been 
made  to  the  extent  of  sixteen   and  a  half 
millions  from  January  14  to  May  1, 1875. 

HOME    FINANCES. 

There  is  now  a  well-defined  lull  in  East- 
ern demand  for  our  gold.  For  once  the 
daughters  of  the  horse-leech  seem  to  be  sat- 
isfied, and  in  this  we  perceive  the  first  relia- 
ble indication  that  the  premium  on  gold  is 
fated  to  an  early  decline.  The  numerous 
sensational  war  rumors  that  have  been  float- 
ed upon  the  public  ear,  through  the  com- 
bined agencies  of  American  gold  gamblers 
and  European  stock  speculators,  have  been 
traced  to  their  sources,  and  have  lost  their 
effect.    Spasmodic  efforts  will  yet  be  made 


in  that  direction,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  will  be  maintained. 
Our  local  money  market,  being  largely  re- 
lieved of  the  strain  to  which  it  was  so  long 
subjected,  is  r^-ain  comparatively  buoyant, 
although  no  change  has  been  made  in  rates 
of  interest,  which  are  l@lj  per  cent,  per 
month  in  banks  of  discount,  and  9@12  per 
cent,  per  year  in  savings-banks. 

The  San  Francisco  Mint  coined,  in  April, 
$3,458,000,  of  which  $2,5^0,000  was  gold, 
and  1898,000  silver.  During  the  first  four 
months  of  the  current  year,  the  total  coin- 
age of  our  Mint  was  $10,036,000.  The  Car- 
son Mint  turned  out  $394,000  in  April, 
When  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  or 
any  other  Western  city,  can  show  such  re- 
sults from  their  own  or  immediately  adjoin- 
ing resources,  they  will  have  some  valid 
claim  for  a  Mint,  but  until  then  they  should 
be  satisfied  with  making  paper  money  out  of 
hogs  and  corn. 

Overland  forwardings  of  treasure,  by  ex- 
press, for  the  week  ended  May  12tb,  consist-' 
ed  of  $112,000  gold  coin,  $80,000  silver  bars, 
and  $60,000  gold  bars— total,  $252,000v 
Customs  absorbed  $117,696  against  $192,261 
the  week  preceding. 

Ticket  Auditor  McCuUough  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad,  kindly  furnishes  the 
information  that  during  April  the  number 
of  passengers  arriving  from  the  East  was 
8,206,  and  the  number  departing  was  2,443, 
leaving  a  gain  of  5,763.  The  statistics  for 
the  first  four  months  of  1875,  herewith  pub- 
lished, show  that  the  gain  this  year  has  been 
9,969  over  the  number  of  arrivals  for  the 
same  time  in  1874. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
United  States  Assistant  Treasurer  in  this 
city  for  the  month  of  April,  1875,  were  as 
follows : 

RKCEIPT3. 

Customs $7,5(),1"8  01 

Internal  Revenue  Tax 295,687  87 

Internal  Revenue  Stamps 13,493  00 

Sales  of  Land 6S,8;i3  74 

Patent  Fees 255  50 

Post-office  Department 30,213  73 

Transfers 1,250,000  00 

Disbursing  Officers 1,156,941  88 

Various  sources 60,566  43 

Total  receipts $3,630,170  I'J 
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. — 1874-5 — . 
Departures. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Treasury  Drafts $   802,82fi  42 

Post-office  Department  Drafts 21,!!86  ^9 

Disbursing  Officers'  Checks l,859,5(3o  85 

Total  disbursements $2,884,380  16 

The  passenger  movement  for  April,  1874-5, 
compares  as  follows : 

. — 1874-5 — > 
From  or  To  Arrivals. 

Australia. 107  94 

British  Columbia. 41        126 

China  and  Japan 2,559      3,471 

Hawaiian  Islands 41  43 

Mexico 21  64 

New  Zealand 32  68 

Panama 609 

Other  countries 16 

Overland 5,032 


1,216 

12 

2,330 


16 
85 

309 
20 
18 
10 

424 


3,218    2,443 


Totals 8,458    13,300      3,218    3,346 

First  three  months 10,500    16,799     r.,207    6,251 

Totals  from  Jan.  1... 18,958  30,099  8,425  9,.597 
Four  month's  gain  in 

»S74 10^33     

Four  months'  gain  in 

1875 20,502 

The  increase  for  the  first  four  months  of 
this  year  over  the  same  period  last  year  is 
9,969,  or  about  100  per  cent. 

The  shipments  of  gold  coin  overland,  by 
express,   from  January   1st,  have  been  as 
follows  : 
Week  ending- 
January  6 $176,842 

January  13 17,000 

January  20 102,000 

January  27 125,170 

February  3 265,882 

February  11 737,978 

February  17 1,-332,500 

February  24 1,751,300 

March  a 505,68.5 

March  10 2,225,800 

March  17 788,225 

March  24 1,290,400 

March  31 737,500 

April  7 717,600 

April  14 395,000 

April  21 240,000 

April  28 441,000 

May  5 428,479 

May  12 112,000 

Total $11,390,361 

Bullion  has  been  in  good  supply.  Gold 
bars,  80@,90  ;  silver  bars,  3^@,4  per  cent, 
discount;  currency  bills  on  Atlantic  cities, 
^7^;  sight  drafts,  payable  in  coin,  |  percent, 
premium;  telegraphic  transfers.  1  percent, 
premium;  sterling  exchange,  49d;  commer- 
cial exchange,  49Jd;  trade  dollars,  par  to  ^ 
per  cent,    premium;    Mexican   dollars,  old 


and  new,  i@l  per  cent,  discount.     Gold  in 

New   York,  May  12th,  115|;    legal  tenders 

in  San  Francisco,  87J@87|. 

The  duties  paid  at  the  Custom  House  in 

this  city,  from  May  5  to  date,  have  been  as 

follows: 

Mays $27,927.19 

May  6 27,554.67 

Miiy  7 29,035.89 

May  8 3,.t06.74 

May  9 14,170.27 

May  10 15,501.15 

Previously  in  May 114,727.17 

In  May $232,42.3.08 

In  April 727,276.90 

In  March 714,628.23 

In  February 611,324.96 

In  January 526,643.78 

Total  since  January  1, 1875 $2,812,296.95 

Corresponding  period  1874 2,548,754.06 

Increase  this  year 8263,542.89 

The  official  exports  of  treasure  from  Jan- 
uary 1st  to  date  have  been  as  follows: 

May  1  to  31.  overland  to  New  York $5a3,868.42 

May  1,  per  G't  Republic  to  China 404,135.70 

Total  since  May  1st $988,004.12 

Previously  this  year 16,728,959.00 

Total  since  January  1,187.5 $17,716,96.3.12 

Corresponding  period,  1874 8,359,866.31 

Increase  this  year $9,a57,096.81 

The  above  table  does  not  include  the 
amounts  of  treasure  sent  through  the  United 
States  mails. 


Average  Cash  Values  of  Farm 
Products. 

— The  average  cash  value  of  farm  products 
is  set  down  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Eeport,  as  follows : 

Average  value 
State.  per  Acre. 

Maine $14.16 

New  Hampshire 19.50 

Vermont 17.87 

Massachusetts 81.10 

Rhode  Island 34.00 

Connecticut 33.94 

New  York 22.94 

New  Jersey ■. 27.96 

Pennsylvania 20.80 

Delaware 13.24 

Maryland 15.52 

Virginia 14.15 

North  Carolina 11.38 

South  Carolina 10.45 

Georgia 11.68 

Florida 11.47 

Alabama 13.78 

Mississippi 15.61 

Louisiana 15.61 
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Texas 12.84 

Arkansas 17.00 

Tennessee 12.70 

West  Virginia 15.04 

Kentucky 13.54 

Ohio 14.57 

Michigan 15.65 

Indiana 13.51 

Illinois 11.13 

AViscnnsin 14.18 

Minnesota 11.38 

Iowa 8.49 

Missouri H.'J9 

Kansas 8.92 

Nebraska 7.73 

California 15.10 

Oregon 10.70 

Nevada 44.30 

The  Territories 26.10 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  the 
average  value  per  acre  is  greater  in  Califor- 
nia than  in  any  of  the  Western  States.  This 
is  because  of  the  cheaper  access  by  water  to 
a  foreign  market.  But  the  high  average  of 
farms  in  Massachusetts,  Khode  Island  and 
Connecticut  is  owing  to  demands  of  the 
home  market. 

Abstract  of  the  Public  Debt 
Statement. 

May  1,  1875. 
This  statement,  just  issued,  shows  a  de- 
crease during  last  month  of  §2,325,346.63. 
The  following  is  a  recapitulation  : 

DEBT  BEARING  INTEREST  IN  COIN. 

6  per  cent,  bonds $1,132,177,050.00 

5  per  cent,  bonds 580,052,750.00 

Principal $1,712,829,800.00 

Interest 35,234,004.05 

DEBT  BEARING  INTEREST  IN  LAWFUL 

MONEY. 

Certificates  at  4  per  cent $678,000.00 

Navy  Pension  Fund,    3  per  cent, 
interest 14,000,000.00 

Principal $14,678,000.00 

interest 144,740.00 

DEBT    ON   WHICH     INTEREST     HA^    CEASED 
SINCE    MATURITY. 

Principal $19,5.59,140.26 

Interest 232.379.54 

DEBT  BEARING  NO  INTEREST. 

Demand  and  Legal  Tender  notes...  $378,123,492.50 

Certificates  of  deposit 47,865,000.00 

Fractional  currency 43,809,.565.71 

Coin  certificates 22,403,300.00 

Total $492,201,358.21 

Unclaimed  Interest 19,154.84 


TOTAL    DEBT. 

Total  debt,  principal  and  interest 

to   date,  including  coupons  due 

not  presented  for  payment $2,239,268,298.47 

Interest 35,628,178.43 

Total $2,274,896,476.90 

AMOUNT   IN   TREASURY. 

Coin $94,625,689.23 

Currency 1,096,375.76 

Special  deposit  held  for  redemp- 
tion of  certificates  of  deposit  as 
provided  bylaw 47,865,000.00 

Total $143,587,044.98 

Debt,  less  amount   in    Treasury, 

May  I,  1875 $2,131,309,431.91 

Debt,  less    amount    in  Treasury, 

April  1,1875 $2,133,034,778.54 

Decrease  during  the  past  month...       $2,325,346.63 
Decrease  since  June  30,  1874 $11,778,809.25 

BONDS  ISSUED  TO  THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
COMPANIES,  INTEREST  PAYABLE  IN  LAW- 
FUL   MONEY. 

Amount  outstanding $64,623,512.00 

Interest  accrued  and  not  yet  paid.  1,292,470.24 

Interest  paid  by  the  U.  S 20,264,102.34 

Interest  repaid  by  transportation 

of  mails,  etc 5,945,643..54 

Balance  of  interest  paid  by  U.  S...  20,318,458.80 


— The  following  statistics  of  Oregon  are 
given  in  the  new  sectional  and  county  map 
for  1874 : 

Population  of  Oregon,  1873 103,000 

Area  in  square  miles 96.000 

"         timber  land 16,000 

"       "  "        agricultural  land 40,000 

"       "  "        grazing  land 40,000 

Mean  annual  rain-fall  for  1870,  '71,  '72  and  '73 
was  44.80  inches. 

Greatest  rain-fall  in  one  month,  March,  1872, 
was  12.76  inches. 

Greatest  rain-fall  in  one  day.  November.  1872. 
was  2.90  inches. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  records 
of  several  years,  will  show  the  mean  tem- 
perature in  four  diflerent  localities  within 
the  State : 

Dalles 53.       90,5     52.       35.5     53. 

Corvallis 52.19    67.13    53.41    39.27    53. 

Astoria 51.        64.5      54.        42.5      52. 

PortOrford 53.        60.        55.        75.5      53.5 

Extremes  of  temperature  at  Portland 
during  the  year  1873: 

August  17 91  a.Qg. 

December  12 17  deg. 

Estimated  wheat  crop  of  1873 4,000,000  bush. 

Yield  of  wheat  per  acre 15  to  70  bush. 
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— Dividends  were  disbursed  during  the  past 

month  by  the  following  local  incorporations: 

Name.  Rate.        Amount. 

Bank  of  San  Francisco 1     1  cent...       S2,000 

First  National  Gold  Bank..  1     ^cent...       20,000 

Merchants' E.xehangeB'k..  1     lucent...        50,000 

Nat.  Gold  B'k  &  Trust  Co..  1%  ?,  cent...        12,.500 

San  Francisco  Gasl't  Co %3ceni...       75,000 

Spring  Valley  Water  Co %f.cmt...       60,000 

Commercial  Ins.  Co 2     1  cent...         4,000 

Home  Mutual  Ins.  Co 1     f*  cent...         3,000 

State  Invest'nt  Ins.  Co 2     1  cent...         4,000 

Black  Diamond  Coal  Co...  K  1*  cent...        23,000 

California  Powder  Co 1     *  cent...       10,000 

California  Theatre  Co %  l^i  cent...         2,.500 


Giant  Powder  Company 1^  1  cent...  9,000 

Merchant's  Ex.  Ass'n IJ^  ^  cent...  3,000 

North  Beach  R.  R.  Co %  *  cent...  5,000 

Pioneer  L'd  &  Loan  Ass'n..    1     ^  cent...  l,lt)0 

Real|Estate''Associates 1     V  cent...  10,000 

Black  Bear  Qtz.'Min.tCo...  50c  f.  share...  15,000 

Con.  Virginia  Mining  Co....  $10  'f  share...  1,080,000 

Empire  Mining  Co 50cl  share...  10,000 

Eureka  Con.  Mining  Co $1 '-tS  share...  50.000 

Genessee  Valley  Min'g  Co..  20c  f.  share...  5,000 

Jefferson  Mining  Co 50c  ^  share...  2.'),000 

Lyon  Mill  &  Min'g  Co 50c  1  share...  10,000 

Manhattan  Mining  Co $1  '#  share...  50,000 

Redington  Q's'lver  M.  Co..  $30  1  share...  37,800 

Total 11,579  ,.500 


<^    »- 


T.  C.  GRANT, 

General  Asent,  San  Francisco. 
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INSURANCE. 


Suggestions  for  a  Plan  of  Life  In- 
surance -without  Large  Accumu- 
lations or  Reserves. 


A  PAPER  READ  BY  SHEPPARD  HOMANS, 
ACTUARY,  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  SO- 
CIAL SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION,  DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN,   MAY   13,    1875. 

The  rights  of  a  policy-holder  as  against  a  life 
insurance  company  are  created  either  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  contract  which  is  in  force  between 
himself  and  the  company,  or  by  those  of  the  Act 
under  which  the  company  was  incorporated. 
Upon  the  terms  on  which  life  insurance  is  ordin- 
arily granted,  no  ownership  on  the  part  of  the 
policy-holder  in  the  reserve  is  recognized;  nor  is 
any  legal  right  to  withdraw  any  part  of  it  recog- 
nized. The  policy-holder  is  entitled  to  a  perfor- 
mance of  the  stipulations  entered  into  with  him 
by  the  company,  and  to  that  only.— Extract  from 
the  Seventeenth  Report,  Insurance  Commissioner 
of  Massachusetts,  January  1, 1872,  pages  lix-lx. 

Under  the  usual  form  of  a  contract  with 
a  life  insurance  company,  the  policy-holder 
covenants  to  pay  with  undeviating  punctual- 
ity during  life,  or  for  a  stated  number  of 
years,  a  uniform  annual  premium,  as  a  con- 
sideration for  the  sum  insured,  which  is  to 
be  paid  at  his  deatb,  or  on  his  attainment  of 
a  stipulated  age.  The  omission  to  pay  any 
one  of  these  premiums  ivill,  by  the  terins  of  the 
contract,  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  insurance. 


and  a  confiscation  of  the  deposit  portions  of  all 
previous  payments.  Such  stringent  penalties 
are  not  necessary  in  a  contract  of  life  insur- 
ance, and  would  never  have  been  assented  to, 
had  policy-holders  understood  their  true  in- 
terests. 

Every  uniform  annual  premium  paid  for 
life  insurance  necessarily  consists  of  three 
parts,  essentially  different  in  their  nature, 
and  which  should  never  be  confounded. 
1.  The  provision  for  claims  by  deaths  dur- 
ing the  year.  2.  The  provision  for  ex- 
penses of  management  and  adverse  contin- 
gencies during  the  same  time.  3.  The 
reserve  or  yearly  deposit  retained  by  the  com- 
pany, and  accumulated  for  the  depositor  to 
meet  the  deficits  in  later  years,  when  the 
uniform  annual  premium  will  be  less  than 
the  current  yearly  costs  of  his  own  insur- 
ance. In  the  case  of  endowments,  these 
annual  deposits,  with  interest  accumulations, 
will  be  just  sufficient  to  meet  the  claim  at 
maturity. 

Now,  these  annual  deposits  are  not  com- 
mon property,  but  are  private  accumulations, 
held  in  trust  for  the  individual  depositor, 
and  are  simply  payments  in  advance  to 
meet  the  excessive  costs  of  insurance  upon 
the  depositor's  own  life  in  the  distant  and' 
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Explanation  of  the  following  Table. — Columns  1,  2  and  3  show  the  com- 
ponent parts  into  which  the  uniform  annual  premium  (column  4),  to  secure  $1,000  at  death, 
is  divided.  Column  5  shows  the  deposit,  or  reserve,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed shall  be  allowed,  together  with  any  surplus,  in  part  payment  of  the  regular  pre- 
mium at  the  next  higher  age.  Column  6  shows  the  net  payments  stipulated,  each  year 
after  the  first.  Column  7  shows  the  net  amount  exposed  to  the  risk  of  mortality,  or  in 
other  words,  the  amount  actually  insured  by  the  company. 

PUREIKSURAiTCE, 

Or  Life  Insurance  without  large  Accumulations,  where  the  Keserve  (and  any  Surplus)  at 
the  end  of  each  year  is  applied  in  part  payment  of  the  premium  at  the  next  higher  age. 


Component  parts  of  tlie 

Reserve  or 

Uniform  Annual  Froraiums. 

Uniform 

Deposit 

Net 

Net 

Annual 
Premium 
for  $1,000 

at  end  of 

Stipulated 
Pavments 
after  the 

Amount 

at  Uisk 

in  the 

Age 

Margin  for 

Expenses 

Insurance 
Portion 

Deposit 
Portion  of 

year. 
Am.    Ex- 

and Con- 

of Annual 

Annual 

at  Death. 

perience  at 

first  year. 

Company. 

tingencies. 

I'reuiiLim. 

Premium. 

4  per  cent. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3J 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

25 

5.(18 

7.70 

6.51 

19.89 

6.77 

993.23 

2i 

5.83 

7.76 

6.81 

20.40 

7.08 

13.63 

992.92 

27 

5.'J8 

7.82 

7.13 

20.93 

7.41 

13.85 

992.5!) 

28 

6.13 

7.88 

7.47 

21.48 

7.76 

14.07 

992.24 

2i) 
30 

6.30 

7.96 

7.81 

22.07 

8.12 

14.31 

991.88 

6.4'J 

S.03 

8.18 

22.70 

8.50 

14.58 

991.50 

31 

32 

C.67 

8.11 

8.57 

23.35 

8.91 

14.85 

991.09 

6.87 

8.20 

8.98 

24.05 

9.34 

15.14 

9S0.66 

33 

7.08 

8.30 

9.40 

24.78 

9.78 

15.41 

990.22 

Si 

7.H0 

8.40 

9.86 

25.56 

10.24 

15.78 

989.76 

35 

7.54 

8.51 

10.33 

2).38 

10.75 

16.14 

989.25 

36 

7.79 

8.64 

10.82 

27.25 

11.26 

16.50 

988.74 

37 

8.05 

8.77 

11.35 

28.17 

11.80 

16.91 

988.20 

38 

8.33 

8.93 

11.89 

29.15 

12.31) 

17.35    ■ 

987.64 

39 

8.62 

9.10 

12.47 

30.19 

12.97 

17.83 

987.03 

40 

8.95 

9.29 

13.06 

31.30 

13.. 59 

18.33 

9S'J.41 

41 

9.28 

9.49 

13.70 

32.47 

14.25 

18.88 

985.75 

42 

9.64 

9.71 

14.37 

33.72 

14.95 

19.47 

985.05 

43 

10.02 

9.95 

15.08 

35.05 

15.68 

20.10 

984.32 

44 

10.42 

10.24 

15.80 

36.46 

16.43 

20.78 

983..57 

4-5 

10.85 

10.55 

16..57 

37.97 

17.24 

21. .54 

982.76 

4!) 

11.31 

10.92 

17.35 

39.58 

18.05 

22.34 

981.95 

47 

11.80 

11.32 

18.18 

41..30 

18.91 

23.25 

881.09 

48 

12.32 

11.79 

19.02 

43.13 

19.78 

24.22 

980.22 

49 

12.88 

12.34 

19.87 

45.09 

20.66 

25.31 

97i)..34 

50 

13.48 

12.97 

20.73 

47.18 

21..56 

2'i.52 

978.44 

51 

14.11 

13.1)7 

21.62 

49.40 

22.48 

27.84 

977..52 

52 

14.80 

14.45 

22.53 

51.78 

23.43 

29.30 

976.-57 

53 

15.52 

15.:;2 

23.47 

54.31 

24.41 

30.88 

975..59 

64 

16.29 

16.30 

24.43 

57.02 

25.40 

32.61 

974.60 

55 

17.12 

17.38 

25.41 

59.91 

2'i.42 

31. .51 

973.58 

5(3 

18.00 

18.60 

26.40 

63.00 

27.46 

36..58 

972.54 

57 

18.94 

19.93 

27.42 

66.29 

.     28.52 

38.83 

971.48 

58 

19.95 

21.40 

28.47 

69.82 

29.61 

41.30 

970.39 

59 

21.03 

23.04 

29.53 

73.60 

30.71 

43.99 

969.29 

60 

22.18 

24.85 

30.60 

77.63 

.30.83 

46.92 

9(i8.17 

Note. — The  policy-holder  should,  of  course,  have  the  option,  at  any  time,  of  continuing  the  insur- 
ance by  the  payment  of  the  uniform  annual  premium  at  his  actual  age,  as  by  the  usual  method. 
Policy-holders  should  have  the  option  of  designating,  in  advance,  the  ago  at  which  the  insurance  shall 
cease,  when  tha  full  reserve,  together  with  any  accrued  surplus,  without  deduction,  would  be  payable 
as  an  endowment.  An  insurable  interest  can  rarely  extend  beyond  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  For 
this  reason,  the  insurance  should  cease  at  that,  or  an  earlier  age,  when  the  full  reserve  and  accrued 
surplus  will  be  payable  in  cash  as  an  endowment.  Any  surplus  arising  from  economy  of  management 
or  saving  in  margins,  as  well  as  from  excess  of  interest  misbt  bo  divided  annually.  That  ari>:ing  from 
vitality  should  be  retained  for  five  years  and  thon  bo  applied  to  reduce  the  subsequent  payments. 
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Examples, 

at  age  35,  of  Insurances  by  the  two  Methods. 

Stipulated 
Paymonts. 

Margins 

for  Ex|)onses 

and 

Contin- 

Amount actually 

Insured, or  at 

Kisk  in  the 

Com  janv. 

Cost  of 

In-;urance 

by  the 

Tables. 

Ratio  of 

Margins 

to  Cost 

of  In- 

Assuming  10  jjer 
for  E.xponses 

cent. 

Margin 

Ratio 

Ago 

gencies. 

Remaining. 

to  Cost. 

Old. 

Now. 

Old. 

New. 

Old. 

Now. 

Old. 

Now. 

Old. 

New. 

Old. 

Now. 

Old. 

New, 

85 

2l.o8 

20.38 

,   7.54 

7.54 

9S!).25 

980.25 

8.51 

8.51 

0.80 

0.89 

4.90 

4.90 

0.58 

0.58 

si; 

2;i.:-!8 

1(3.50 

7.r>i 

7.7!) 

978.12 

988.74 

8.55 

8.04 

.88 

.90 

4.90 

5.15 

.57 

.60 

H7 

2.i.:;8 

Ifi.Ol 

7.54 

8.05 

9(313.57 

988.20 

8.58 

8.77 

.88 

.92 

4.90 

5.41 

.57 

.02 

.SS 

2  i.:!8 

17.35 

7.54 

8.33 

954.(32 

987.(34 

8.(34 

8.03 

.87 

.93 

4.90 

5.(59 

.57 

.64 

39 

2(i.8S 

17.83 

7.54 

8.62 

942.24 

987.03 

8.(39 

9.10 

.87 

.95 

4.90 

5.98 

.5j 

.66 

40 

2J.-^8 

18.33 

7.54 

8.95 

920.44 

08(5.41 

8.75 

9.29 

.8(5 

.96 

4.90 

6.31 

.50 

.68 

41 

2  i.:i8 

18.88 

7.54 

9.28 

91ij.l9 

985.75 

8.82 

9.4!) 

.86 

.98 

4.90 

6.(54 

.50 

.70 

42 

2li.S8 

1!).47 

7.54 

9.(54 

902.50 

985.05 

8.00 

9.71 

.85 

.99 

4.90 

7.00 

.55 

.72 

48 

2!J.:S8 

20.10 

7.54 

10.02 

888.34 

984.32 

8.98 

9.95 

.84 

1.01 

4.90 

7.38 

.■)o 

.74 

44 

2J.38 

20.78 

7.;54 

10.42 

873.74 

983.57 

9.10 

10.24 

.83 

1.02 

4.90 

7.78 

.54 

.76 

45 

2(i.38 

21..54 

7.54 

10.85 

858.(38 

982.7.3 

9.22 

10.55 

.82 

1.03 

4.90 

8.21 

.53 

.78 

4'i 

2-3.38 

22.34 

7.54 

11.31 

843.18 

981.95 

9.37 

10.92 

.80 

1.04 

4.90 

8.67 

.52 

.79 

47 

20.38 

23.25 

7.54 

11.80 

827.24 

981.00 

9.55 

11.32 

.79 

1.04 

4.90 

9.10 

.51 

.81 

4>S 

2(3.38 

24.22 

7.54 

12.32 

810.88 

9<Sl).22 

9.75 

11,79 

.77 

1.04 

4.90 

9.08 

.50 

.82 

4!» 

2.i.3S 

25.31 

7.54 

12.88 

794.13 

97:).34 

10.01 

12.34 

.75 

1.04 

4.90 

10.24 

.49 

.83 

50 

2(3.38 

2o.52 

7.54 

13.48 

777.01 

978.44 

10.30 

12.97 

.73 

1.04 

4.90 

10.84 

.48 

.84 

55 

2.i.38 

34.51 

7.54 

17.12 

68i3.Gl 

973.58 

12.2(3 

17.38 

.'52 

0.99 

4.90 

14.48 

.40 

.83 

60 

2(3.38 

43.02 

7.54 

22.18 

590.75 

968.17 

15.16 

24.85 

.50 

.89 

4.90 

19..54 

.32 

.80 

uncertain  future,  or  to  secure  endowments. 
No  policy-holder  has  any  right,  title,  or  in- 
terest in  the  deposit  of  any  other  policy- 
holder, each  one  having  his  own  proper  sum 
in  the  treasury  of  the  company.  No  de- 
posit can  properly  be  used  to  pay  the  claim 
by  death  of  any  one,  except  that  of  the 
person  for  whom  the  deposit  was  made,  and 
such  deposit  serves  merely  to  diminish  the 
amount  actually  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
mortality  upon  his  own  individual  life.  In 
brief,  the  accumulated  deposits  or  reserves 
held  by  life  insurance  companies  should  be 
considered  individual  property,  in  precisely 
the  same  sense  that  deposits  in  savings  banks 
are  individual  property.  It  is  true,  in  the 
former  case  they  are  not  made  payable  until 
the  death  of  the  depositor,  or  on  his  attain- 
ment of  a  stated  age,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  they  are  held  in  trust  for  his  own 
individual  benefit,  and  were  derived  solely 
from  his  own  individual  payments. 

In  all  life  insurance  companies  commis- 
sions are  improperly  paid,  and  expenses  are 
improperly  assessed  upon  the  entire  pre- 
mium, that  is,  upon  the  deposit  portion  as 
well  as  upon  the  insurance  portion.  The 
average   ratio   of  expenses  to  total  income 


(including  interest  on  investments)  among 
all  companies  transacting  business  in  Mas- 
sachusetts during  the  eight  years  1866-73, 
was  16.60  per  cent.  (See  Eeport  Insurance 
Commissioner,  1874.)  This  is  equivalent  to 
an  average  expense  of  about  six  and  a  half 
per  cent,  upon  the  gross  assets  of  these  com- 
panies, while,  during  the  same  period,  the 
savings  banks  of  Massachusetts  were  man- 
aged at  an  average  expense  of  about  three- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent.  This  enormotis  differ- 
ence is  mainly  due  to  a  violation  of  the 
principles  which  properly  underlie  the 
business  of  life  insurance — notably  in  the 
payment  of  large  commissions  upon  such 
deposits — as  well  as  to  general  extravagance 
in  management.  Not  only  are  the  expenses 
attending  the  collection  and  management  of 
savings  deposits  in  our  life  insurance  com- 
panies excessive,  but  the  tax  or  penalty  im- 
posed upon  the  policy-holders,  for  the  with- 
drawal of  their  own  money,  is  unequal,  and 
without  justification.  This  tax  has  usually 
been  a  percentage  upon  the  reserve — the 
larger  the  accumulated  deposits,  the  greater 
the  penalty  imposed  upon  their  withdrawal! 
In  no  company,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
this  tax  averaged  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of 
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the  reserve,  while  in  many  companies  a 
policy-holder  can  terminate  his  insurance 
only  by  suffering  the  confiscation  of  his  en- 
tire deposits.  In  fact,  under  the  usual  form 
of  contract,  a  policy-holder  who  terminates 
his  insurance  has  no  rights  which  the  company 
is  bound  to  respect,  since  the  portion,  if  any, 
of  his  own  deposits,  returned  to  him  in  such 
case,  is  simply  a  matter  of  grace,  and  gen- 
erally is  just  what  the  managers  choose  to 
give. 

How  may  such  defects  be  remedied? 

1.  By  reform — Economy  and  accountabil- 
ity of  management  should  be  insisted  upon, 
as  well  as  a  'covenant  to  return  the  full 
equity  in  cash,  to  any  policy-holder  who, 
from  choice  or  necessity,  wishes  to  terminate 
his  insurance  contract. 

2.  By  removing  the  cause — A  system  of 
insurance  may  be  adopted  which,  while  safe, 
secure,  and  permanent,  shall  yet  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  large  accumulations, 
or,  in  other  words,  which  shall  eliminate 
the  savings  bank  element. 

Let  us  look  at  first  principles.  Under  the 
insurance  portion  of  his  contract,  the  indi- 
vidual covenants  to  pay  each  year  his  share 
of  death  claims  in  future.  This,  assuming 
mortality  and  interest  as  indicated  by  the 
tables  adopted ,  is  precisely  balanced  by  the 
insurance  which  the  company  covenants  to 
furnish  him  each  year  in  future.  If  the 
person  who  wishes  to  terminate  his  insurance 
contract  possesses  a  vitality  greater  than  the 
average,  the  company  is  entitled  to  compen- 
sation for  the  consequent  depreciation  in  the 
average  vitality  of  those  who  remain.  The 
amount  of  such  compensation,  in  a  mutual 
company,  should  not  exceed  the  cost  of  pro- 
curing a  substitute  equally  valuable  as  a 
contributor  to  future  death  claims.  The 
cost  of  procuring  a  satisfactory  substitute 
will,  of  course,  vary  in  different  companies, 
but  it  is  for  all  the  true  surrender  charge,  or 
tax,  which  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
termination  of  an  insurance  contract,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  entire  reserve,  or  ac- 
cumulated deposits.  Upon  such  conditions 
the  termination  of  his  insurance,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  his  reserve,  can  work  no  in- 
justice to  the  other  policy-holders,  each  of 


whom  has  his  own  similar  deposit,  and  can- 
not possibly  injure  the  company.  Whatever 
the  amount  of  such  tax  may  be,  it  clearly 
has  no  relation  to  the  deposits,  which  should 
be  treated  as  private  accumulations. 

A  life  insurance  company  must  be  com- 
pensated each  year  for  the  insurance  furnish- 
ed, for  expenses  of  management,  and  for, 
possible  adverse  contingencies,  and  should 
retain  from  the  payments  of  each  policy- 
holder a  sum  suflQcient  to  procure  a  substi- 
tute equally  satisfactory,  in  case  he  should 
terminate  his  contract.  Beyond  this,  a  re- 
serve, or  deposit,  or  provision  of  any  kind 
is  not  necessary,  and  is  not  always  desirable. 

A  contract  of  insurance,  to  extend  over 
the  whole  duration  of  life,  if  desired,  may 
be  so  adjusted  each  year,  that  ivhat  is  left 
from  the  payment  of  any  one  year,  may  be 
applied  in  part  payment  of  what  is  requisite 
for  the  year  next  ensuing.  In  other  words, 
the  account  may  be  balanced  at  the  end  of 
any  year  in  a  simple,  straightforward,  busi- 
ness-like manner,  so  that  each  year  it'?7Z  take 
care  of  itself,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  for 
large  accumulations.  The  company,  on  the 
one  hand,  will  be  compensated  for  all  the 
work  done  in  the  past,  and  for  all  the  work 
to  be  done  in  the  year  ensuing,  including  an 
ample  margin  for  contingencies,  while  the 
individual,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  the 
option  of  continued  insurance  if  he  wishes 
it,  or  of  discontinuance  if  he  prefers,  with- 
out unnecessary  loss  to  himself  from  previ- 
ous payments. 

Why  should  a  man  be  compelled,  as  a 
condition  for  obtaining  insurance  which  he 
needs,  to  pile  up  deposits  for  the  distant  and 
uncertain  future,  which  he  may  not  desire, 
which  are  expensively  managed,  which  are 
beyond  his  control,  and  which  are  not  abso- 
lutely necessary?  A  man  seeks  an  insurance 
company  for  insurance,  not  as  a  depository 
for  savings.  If  he  can  use  his  money  to 
better  advantage  in  business,  or  by  deposit- 
ing in  a  savings  bank,  or  if  he  has  not  the 
means  to  spare  for  accumulation,  why  should 
he  be  refused  insurance  which  he  needs,  and 
is  willing  to  pay  for  as  long  as  he  shall  con- 
tinue to  need  it  ?  Let  us  furnish  life  insur- 
ance, pure  and  simple,  for  those  who  wish 
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it,  and  also  life  insurance  combined  ivith  sav- 
ings for  those  who  prefer  the  system  of  uni- 
form annual  premiums,  so  that  any  one  may 
have  the  option  by  either  method. 

The  phin  proposed  is  in  reality  a  series  of 
yearly  insurance  contracts,  in  which  what  is 
left,  both  in  reserve  and  surplus,  from  the 
payment  of  any  one  year,  is  applied  in  part 
payment  of  the  regular  premium,  at  the 
next  higher  age.  In  this  way,  insurance  is 
furnished  at  actual  current  costs,  each  year 
taking  care  of  itself,  and  large  accumula- 
tions are  avoided.  No  medical  re-examina- 
tion will  be  required. 

It  will  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  this 
plan,  that  the  payments  required  will  in- 
crease each  year,  until  in  time  they  may  ex- 
ceed the  uniform  annual  premium  at  age  of 
entry.  This  is  unavoidable,  and  applies 
alike  to  any  system  of  insurance.  Life  in- 
surance must  be  paid  for,  and  the  cost  usual- 
ly increases  with  the  age  of  the  person 
whose  life  is  insured.  It  is  a  question  for 
each  one  to  decide  for  himself,  whether  it  is 
better  to  make  deposits  in  order  to  provide 
for  excesses,  during  old  age,  in  the  yearly 
cost  of  insurance  over  the  uniform  premium, 
or  to  pay  as  he  goes — whether  it  is  better  to 
pay  in  advance  for  insurance  to  cover  a  pe- 
riod of  life  which  he  may  never  reach,  or,  if 
he  does,  for  insurance  which  he  may  not  then 
need.  The  payments  by  the  plan  herein 
suggested,  will  be  far  less  during  a  series  of 
years,  than  the  uniform  annual  premium — 
afterwards  they  will  be  higher  ;  this  excess, 
however,  may  be  provided  for  by  depositing 
in  savings  bank  a  portion  of  the  premium 
saved.  In  the  one  case,  the  insurance  actu- 
ally furnished  each  year  is  alone  paid  for — 
in  the  other,  deposits  are  required  in  addi- 
tion, to  pay  for  insurance  in  the,  distant  fu- 
ture.    In  both  cases  all  the  insurance 

FURNISHED    MUST    BE    PAID    FOR   AT    SOME 

TIME,  and  at  the  same  yearly  costs, ';jro  rata, 
increasing  with  the  age.  Unless  the  heavy 
expenses  of  collecting  and  managing  depos- 
its in  existing  companies  is  lessened,  and  un- 
less the  right  to  withdraw  these  deposits — a 
man's  own  money — in  case  of  need,  be  giv- 
en, one  would  think  the  choice  between  pure 
insurance,  without  accumulations,   and  in- 


surance, combined  with  savings,  would  not 
be  difficult. 

If  the  expenses  attending  the  collection, 
management  and  withdrawal  of  reserves,  or 
savings  deposits  in  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies, greatly  exceeds  those  attending  the 
collection,  management  and  withdrawal  of 
similar  deposits  in  savings  banks,  it  is  obvi- 
ously the  interest  of  depositors  to  choose  the 
latter  rather  than  the  former,  at  least  for  a 
portion  of  their  savings,  particularly  if  in- 
surance for  the  same  amounts  upon  less  ex- 
pensive forms  be  secured,  as  is  possible. 

I  venture  the  assertion,  and  it  is  suscepti- 
ble of  proof,  that,  of  the  premiums  paid  to 
life  insurance  companies  as  hitherto  man- 
aged, a  very  large  percentage  (perhaps  one- 
third)  would  have  been  more  advantageous 
and  more  profitable  to  those  who  paid  them 
if  they  had  been  deposited  in  savings  banks, 
provided  the  remainder  had  been  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  similar  amounts  of  insur- 
ance upon  less  expensive  plans;  even  in  the 
same  companies. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  venture  the  asser- 
tion, and  it  is  equally  susceptible  of  proof, 
that  a  very  large  percentage  (perhaps  one- 
third  also)  of  the  deposits  in  savings  banks 
might  have  been  more  advantageously  and 
profitably  paid  to  life  insurance  companies 
had  the  deposit  functions  been  managed  on 
correct  principles,  and  had  the  trust  been 
administered  with  equal  economy.  Thus  all 
deposits  in  savings  banks,  intended  as  a  pro- 
vision for  the  depositor  in  old  age,  might 
with  advantage  be  combined  with  the  en- 
dowment feature,  since  larger  results  would 
be  realized  at  maturity.  Again,  all  depos- 
its intended  as  a  provision  for  heirs  or  de- 
pendents in  case  of  the  death  of  the  depos- 
itor, might  with  advantage  be  combined 
with  the  insurance  feature.  In  fact,  the 
possible  combinations  of  money  and  its  ac- 
cumulations by  interest  with  the  chances  of 
living  or  dying  for  the  benefit  of  the  provi- 
dent, are  too  numerous  for  mention.  But 
the  right  to  withdraw  equities  at  stated  times, 
and  under  suitable  restrictions,  together  with 
economy  and  accountability  of  administra- 
tion, should  be  insisted  upon  as  being  abso- 
lutely essential. 
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One  word  in  regard  to  the  additional  secu- 
ritj'  to  persons  wishing  insurance,  which  is 
sometimes  claimed  for  mutual  companies 
possessing  large  reserves,  or  accumvilated 
deposits.  It  must  be  remembered  thatthese 
are  simply  the  aggregates  of  payment  in 
advance  for  future  insurances  or  endow- 
ments, and  that  the  share  of  each  person  in 
the  total  fund  should  be  clearly  ascertaina- 
ble at  anytime.  An  ample  provision  for 
current  death  claims  is  found  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  annual  premiums  specifically 
charged  for  that  purpose,  and  which,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  are  essentially  different 
f.om  the  deposit  portions  of  the  same.  No 
person  should  derive  profit  or  advantage 
from  any  deposit  except  that  arising  from 
his  own  previous  payments.  Nor  can  he  do 
so  unless  the  whole,  or  a  portion  of  what 
belonged  to  policy-holders  who  had  termi- 
h  ted  their  insurance,  had  been  confiscated. 
The  only  legitemale  advantage  afiTorded  by  a 
mutual  company  possessing  large  accumula- 
tions over  one  of  moderate  size  is  in  the 
greater  economy  of  management  which 
ought  to  be  expected,  but  which  is  not  al- 
ways proved  to  exist. 


Ne"w  Hampshire  Insurance  Report. 


"We  have  before  us  the  Sixth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the 
i-'tate  of  New  Hampshire  for  the  year  1874. 

Concei'U'ng  the  Fii'C  Business,  we  give, 
below,  Mr.  Pillsbury's  own  story,  which 
will  be  read  with  interest  : 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  has  thehonor 
herewith  to  submit  his  sixth  annual  report, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
statute,  embracing  the  transactions  of  the 
year  1874.  In  relation  to  insurance  com- 
])anies  organized  under  the  laws  of  this 
Slate,  very  few  changes  are  noticeable  dur- 
iiig  the  year. 

Sixteen  town  companies,  six  State  mutu- 
als,  with  limited  business,  and  one  stock 
company'-,  with  $250,000  capital,  comprise 
the  homo  force  for  the  insurance  of  prop- 
erty. The  State  is,  therefore,  very  largely' 
dependent  upon  insurance  companies  of  other 
States  for  indemnity  against  losses  by  fire, 
and  must  continue  to  be  so  until  home  cap- 


ital can  be  induced  to  embavk  in  this  haz- 
ardous business.  This  will  not  be  the  case 
so  long  as  other  enterprises  promise  a  surer 
and  more  uniform  annual  income,  though 
the  per  centage  may  be  less.  It  is  believed 
that  a  stock  company  in  each  of  our  cities, 
owned  by  the  citizens,  would  do  much  to 
reconcile  the  insured  to  adequate  charges  for 
the  indemnity  afiTorded.  This  would  bring' 
the  insurer  and  insured  more  closely  in  sym- 
pathy with  each  otlier,  and  lead  to  a  more 
careful  investigation  of  the  nature  and  re- 
sults of  the  business.  But  efl:brts  to  organ- 
ize companies,  with  a  single  exception,  have 
been  unsuccessful.  Those  who  clamor  loud- 
est against  rates  charged,  no  matter  how 
ample  their  means,  are  unwilling  to  risk  a 
dollar  in  the  business,  thus  nullifying  what- 
ever of  argument  they  may  make  against 
charges. 

TOWN    COMPANIES. 

These  companies  have  enjoyed  an  lyisual 
exemption  from  losses  during  the  past  year, 
while  the  expenses  have  been  considerably 
increased  and  the  receipts  from  premiums 
diminished.  We  give  below  a  condensed 
summary  of  the  business  of  these  companies 
during  the  five  years  in  which  annual  state- 
ments have  been  made  to  this  otfice  : 
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Altliough  these  companies  have  confined 
themselves  to  the  best  class  of  farm  risks, 
and  should  make  a  good  exhibit,  if  one  can 
be  made  against  the  fire  king,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  above  table  does  not  favor  the 
organization  of  other  companies  of  this 
class.  The  premiums  paid  and  assessments 
made  during  the  five  years  exhibit,  combin- 
ed, amount  to  $17,716.21,  which  is  the  cost 
of  the  insurance.  The  risks  carried  each 
3'ear,  combined,  amount  to  $10,600,000, 
These  amounts,  used  for  illustration,  as  the 
business  or  transactions  of  a  single  year, 
show  that  the  insurance  of  this  class  of  risks 
by  this  method  has  cost  seventeen  cents  per 
one  hundred  dollars  annually.  This  sup- 
poses an  assessment  for  the  Windham  loss 
of  §2,131.00,  occurring  in  1873,  and  still 
unpaid.  The  fact  that  each  member  of  these 
limited  companies  carries  so  large  a  share  of 
his  own  insurance,  being  liable  at  all  times 
to  a  heavy  assessment,  is  sufiScient  to  more 
than  counterbalance  the  slight  reduction  be- 
low the  cost  in  first-class  stock  companies. 

STATE   MUTUALS. 

These  comjianies  make  nearly  the  same 
exhibit  they  did  one  year  ago.  Admitting 
the  assets  claimed  to  be  good,  they  balance 
the  apparent  liabilities.  But  for  the  large  re- 
insurance liability,  not  so  apparent  to  every 
one,  they  have  no  cash  assets  in  store.  The 
"Ashuelot "  and  "Cheshire  County,"  re- 
port a  limited  amount  of  cash  assets,  but  it 
is  invested  mostly  in  the  "  hands  of  agents," 
and  looks  as  though  the  old  proverb,  "  One 
bird  in  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush," 
might  be  applicable  to  them,  as  more  than 
half  a  year's  premiums  are  reported  uncol- 
lected. This  certainly  indicates  an  undue 
degree  of  leniency  toward  agents.  These 
are  regarded  as  cash  companies,  but  should 
the  losses  at  any  time  exceed  the  funds  in 
hand,  a  debt  must  be  created  which  can  be 
paid  only  by  extraordinary  exemption  from 
losses,  or  by  an  assessment  to  which  policy- 
holders should  remember  they  are  always 
liable.  The  remaining  four  companies  rely 
wholly  upon  assessments,  and  three  of  them 
are  now  largely  in  arrears  through  failure  to 
attend  to  this  unpleasant  duty. 


NEW     IIAMPSHIUE     FIRE     INSURANCE     COM- 
PANY. 

This  company  makes  a  very  creditable 
exhibit.  The  assets  now  reach  nearly  §400,- 
000,  consisting  of  first-class,  productive  secu- 
rities. While  the  assets  of  the  company 
have  increased  with  increasing  business,  of 
course  the  liabilities  have  also  increased. 
This,  however,  is  fully  met  by  a  handsome 
increase  of  surplus,  and,  by  comparison,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  company  makes  even 
a  better  showing,  that  it  did  one  year  ago. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  management  of  the 
company.  Having  recently  made  personal 
examination  of  the  securities  and  the  busi- 
ness management  of  the  company,  the 
Commissioner  takes  pleasure  in  commend- 
ing it  to  public  favor. 

FIRE     AND      FIRE-MARINE     COMPANIES      OF 
OTHER    STATES. 

There  are  at  this  time  fifty -five  companies 
of  other  States  and  countries  licensed  to  do 
business  in  this  State.  Eleven  companies 
have  either  failed  or  withdrawn  during  the 
year,  and  an  equal  number  have  been  ad- 
mitted. It  will  be  noticed  by  the  summary 
presented  below  that  the  risks  written  dur- 
ing the  year,  as  well  as  the  risks  now  out- 
standing, show  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  pre- 
mium receipts.  It  will  be  very  gratifying, 
also,  to  notice  that  the  losses  have  been  ma- 
terially diminished. 

The  results  of  the  business  of  1873  were 
exceptional,  and  it  is  believed  will  never  be 
realized  again,  since  our  larger  cities  and 
towns  are  now  better  supplied  with  means 
for  extinguishing  fires  ;  also,  for  the  reason 
that  officials  are  giving  more  attention  to  the 
prevention  of  fires  than  ever  before. 

The  rate  per  cent,  of  losses  to  premiums 
received  during  the  year  1874,  in  this  State, 
by  licensed  companies,  was  53. 

Total  amount  of  risks  written  in  this  State  by  li- 
censed companies  of  other  States,  in  1874,  was, 
as  per  returns  made 134,505,813.00 

Total   amount  of  risks  in  force,  Do- 
cember  31, 187-J ...42,172,987.00 

Risks  written  in  1873,  in  this  State 34,102,522.00 

Risks  in  force,  December  31,  1873 38,535,887.00 

Gross  premiums  taken  in  this  State, 
in  1874 502,074.11 
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Amount  of  losses  paid 266,189.34 

Gross  premiums  taken  by  same,  1873,  486,679.53 

Amount  of  losses  paid 403,766.83 

Receipts  of  1874  exceed  1873 15,304.48 

Losses  of  1874  less  than  1873 137,577.49 

As  usual,  nearly  all  the  railroad,  manu- 
facturing, and  other  incorporated  property 
of  the  State,  has  been  insured  by  companies 
of  other  States  through  the  home  offices. 
No  returns  of  these  transactions  reach  this 
office.  At  a  low  estimate,  $7,000,000  of  in- 
surance on  property  in  the  city  of  Manches- 
ter is  procured  in  this  way,  and  the  sum 
total  in  the  State,  probably  exceeds  twenty- 
five  million  dollars. 

COMPANIES  DROPPED  FROM  OUR  LIST. 

Since  the  last  report  was  issued,  the  At- 
lantic &  Pacific,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  the 
German,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Alemania,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  failed 
and  passed  into  the  hands  of  receivers. 
"Warning  of  impending  danger  was  given  to 
the  licensed  agents  of  these  companies  be- 
fore the  collapse  occurred  ;  consequently, 
the  loss  by  these  failures  was  very  trifling,  if 
any  at  all,  except  the  unearned  premiums, 
a  part  of  which  will  be  recovered.  "We 
have,  however,  heard  of  a  few  losses  on  pol- 
icies obtained  through  persons  not  licensed 
to  do  business  for  these  companies.  They, 
of  course,  received  no  warning  in  season, 
and  the  persons  who  employed  them  had  to 
suffer. 

The  Humboldt,  of  New  Jersey,  the  Na- 
tional, of  Pennsylvania,  the  Star,  and  the 
Standard,  of  New  York,  the  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  Franklin  ,  of  West  Virginia, 
have  withdrawn  from  the  State.  The  Na- 
tional, of  Pennsylvania,  has  since  ceased 
business,  under  embarrassments.  The  Nar- 
ragansett  has  reinsured  in  the  Commercial 
Union,  and  closed  up,  while  the  Franklin, 
of  Indiana,  has  not  applied  for  renewal  of 
license  up  to  this  time. 

COMPANIES  ADMITTED  DURING  YEAR. 

Name  and  Location.  Capital. 

Hudson,  Jersey  City,  N.  J «200,000 

Kansas,  Leavenworth," Ks 200,000 

Planters',  Memphis,  Tenn 200,000 

Dwelling-House,  Boston,  Mass 300,000 

Royal  Canadian,  Montreal,  Can 536,930 

Commercial  Union,  Eng 1,250,000 


Proscott,  Boston,  Mass 200,000 

Traders,' Chicago,  111 500,000 

Gloucester,  Gloucester,  Mass 100,000 

Scottish  Commercial,  Glasgow 400,000 

British  America  Assurance,  Toronto,  Can.  238,340 

We  have  not  licensed  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  companies  that  have  applied 
for  admission  to  the  State.  Owing,  proba-, 
bly,  to  the  depression  prevalent  in  most 
business  enterprises,  and  to  the  fact  that  fire 
insurance  companies,  generally,  have  been 
tolerably  successful  the  past  year,  a  large 
number  of  new  companies  have  been  organ- 
ized. Some  of  these  are  of  a  substantial 
character,  and  will  doubtless  prove  success- 
ful, while  others  are  based  upon  defunct 
railroad  bonds,  repudiated  county  and  town 
bonds,  unsalable  stocks,  paper  cities,  and 
unimproved  lands,  which  are  made  availa- 
ble by  unscrupulous  sharpers,  whose  main 
object  is  the  collection  of  premiums.  Since 
the  insurance  laws  of  the  State  require  as  a 
condition  of  admittance,  only  $100,000  paid 
up  capital,  the  weaklings  and  reckless  ad- 
venturers evidently  strike  here  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  easy  entrance.  This 
evil  would  doubtless  be  mitigated  by  an 
amendment  to  our  laws,  substituting  §200,- 
000  paid  up  capital  as  a  condition  of  admit- 
tance, and  requiring  that  at  least  half  the 
amount  shall  be  invested  in  securities  more 
readily  convertible  into  cash  than  ordinary 
mortgages. 

So  many  first-class  companies  now  decline 
to  write  on  hazardous  property,  in  order 
that  insurance  may  be  efifected  on  such  prop- 
erty, we  feel  obliged  to  admit  some  new 
companies  whose  ability  and  reputation  in 
the  insurance  business  is  not  fully  establish- 
ed. It  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  all 
companies  holding  licenses  are  equally  strong 
and  reliable.  New  companies  are  generally 
less  discriminating,  and  write  more  freely. 
Companies  holding  two  to  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  assets,  and  having  a 
comparatively  limited  business,  cannot,  of 
course,  afford  the  same  protection  that  com- 
panies holding  five  hundred  thousand,  or 
perhaps  several  million  of  dollars  of  assets, 
with  an  immense  business  spread  all  over  the 
country.     But,   by  writing  small  lines,  the 
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smaller  companies,  honestly  organized  and 
cautiously  managed,  afford  reliable  insur- 
ance under  ordinary  circumstances,  and,  in 
foct,  all  the  insurance  obtainable  on  certain 
classes  of  property.  The  insurance  losses 
by  licensed  companies  under  our  present 
laws  has  been  very  trifling.  We  license  ho 
companies  without  thorough  investigation, 
availing  ourselves  of  all  the  facilities  aflTord- 
ed  by  personal  acquaintance  with  most  of 
the  insurance  officials  of  other  States,  and 
many  distinguished  underwriters,  fully  aware 
that  any  amount  of  precaution  will  not  se- 
cure entire  exemption  from  mistakes  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  connected  with  this 
Department. 

FIRE   INSURANCE   IN   1874. 

The  insurance  journals  are  loudly  herald- 
ing the  prosperity  of  insurance  companies, 
generally,  during  the  past  year ;  but  the  fact 
that  they  have  actually  paid  out  for  losses 
during  the  year  the  enormous  sum  of  $29,- 
730,912,  does  not  afford  grounds  for  very 
enthusiastic  jubilation.  This  vast  amount 
of  the  precious  fruits  of  industry  subtracted 
annually  from  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  literally  lost,  would  seem  to  be  almost 
sufficient  to  produce  a  perpetual  panic.  We 
should,  and  can,  submit  to  the  inevitable, 
but  the  saddening  reflection  comes  in  here, 
that  much  of  this  loss,  probably  more  than 
half,  is  the  result  of  reckless  carelessness, 
fraud  and  criminal  incendiarism,  from  which 
the  innocent  suffer,  while  the  guilty  general- 
ly escape.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that  this  subject  is  now  receiving  moi'e  at- 
tention than  ever  before,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  diflTusion  of  information,  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  the 
success  of  the  various  plans  devised  and 
adopted  to  stay  this  wanton  destruction  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  will  effect  speedy 
reformation.  Co-operation  in  these  efforts 
will  reduce  rates,  while  grumbling  alone 
will  not  secure  that  desired  end. 

It  is  gratifying  t»  know  that  the  fire  in- 
surance companies,  generally,  have  strength- 
ened themselves  during  the  past  year — that 
they  are  in  better  condition  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  insurable  property  of  the  coun- 


try than  they  have  been  for  several  years. 
This  fact,  alone,  will  do  much  to  infuse  con- 
fidence into  the  varied  business  enterprises  of 
the  country,  all  of  which  now  depend  so 
largely  upon  the  stability  of  insurance  capi- 
tal. 

Of  the  Life  Business,  Mr.  Pillsbury  has 
considerable  to  say  regarding  amalgama- 
tions, etc.,  of  the  different  companies  with- 
out consent  of  the  policy-holders.  Among 
other  things,  he  says  : 

The  shuffling  and  trading,  combining  and 
mystifying  that  has  been  going  on,  must 
have  suggested  to  the  observing  public  that 
all  companies  are  not  equally  deserving  of 
confidence  and  patronage.  Honest  and  con- 
fiding policy-holders  have  discovered,  in  too 
many  instances,  that  they  are  only  merchan- 
dise, to  be  hawked  in  the  market,  and  trans- 
ferred with  their  sacred  investments,  from 
one  set  of  harpies  to  another,  without  their 
knowledge  or  consent,  under  a  variety  of 
specious  pretences,  too  atrocious  to  be  coun- 
tenanced or  whispered  in  civilized  society. 
The  public  are  not  permitted  to  look  behind 
the  curtain,  and  see  how  these  sacred  trust 
funds  are  manipulated  by  those  who  have, 
through  flattering  and  delusive  schemes,  ex- 
travagant promises,  and  shameless  impor- 
tunity, gotten  possession  of  them.  The  pro- 
cesses of  "neglecting,"  "freezing  out," 
changing  old  policies  for  new,  and  one  kind 
of  policy  for  another,  generally  with  new 
dates,  are  favorite  devices  for  supplying  these 
manipulators  with  funds,  since  "valuations" 
of  policies,  based  upon  the  later  dates,  do 
not  require  so  much  "  reserve"  to  be  held 
by  the  company  in  order  to  make  a  show  of 
solvency;  thus  booty  is  released  for  the  spoil- 
ers, while  technically,  though  not  practical- 
ly, the  company  keeps  up  a  show  of  solvency. 

Tlie  Commissioner  cautions  the  public  re- 
garding Life  Insurance,  as  follows  : 

Life  Insurance  should  not  be  sought  as  a 
matter  of  speculative  investment.  Those 
who  procure  it  should  do  so  from  higher  and 
nobler  motives.  When  a  person  starts  out 
to  purchase  a  farm,  a  house  to  live  in,  or  to 
select  a  business  partner,  the  utmost  care 
and  consideration  are  demanded.  Certainly, 
no   less   care   and   scrutiny   are  demanded 
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when  he  proposes,  by  the  payment  of  an 
annual  stipend,  to  make  provision  for  his 
wife  and  prattling  children  in  case  he  falls 
while  they  most  need  his  supporting  and 
protecting  hand. 

Companies,  as  we  have  said,  are  not  all 
alike  deserving  of  confidence,  although  they 
may  strictly  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
our  laws.  We  license  several  companies  we 
should  not  admit  as  new  applicants,  and 
who  are  doing  no  new  business  in  the  State, 
hoping  that  they  will  take  care  of  their  cus- 
tomers heretofore  procured.  "We  have  not 
deemed  it  desirable  to  increase  the  number 
while  we  already  have  nearly  all  of  the  first 
class,  and  we  have  avoided  doing  so.  Such 
companies  as  employ  the  lowest  class  of  itin- 
erant agents  should  be  avoided.  There  is 
no  occasion  now  for  dealing  only  with  such 
men  as  j'ou  would  trust  to  administer  upon 
your  estate,  were  they  to  turn  their  attention 
to  that  branch  of  btisiness.  Your  policy 
may  constitute  your  whole  estate  when  the 
evil  day  comes,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  the  family 
who  has  the  handling  of  it.  Companies  that 
employ  easy-going  medical  examiners,  who 
are  willing  to  admit  impaired  lives  into  the 
fold  for  the  sake  of  procuring  business, 
upon  a  uniform  scale  of  rates,  are  unsafe.  If 
a  person  is  a  good  risk  himself,  he  should 
avoid  the  hazardous  copartnership.  Pro- 
tracted, excessive  death  losses  must  be  fatal 
unless  arrested.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to 
demolish  the  whole  actuarial  fabric  of  life 
insurance.  The  alarm  bell  has  already  been 
eounded  on  this  subject,  and  the  bestclassof 
companies  are  giving  more  attention  to  the 
matter  than  ever  before.  Companies  mak- 
ing extravagant  promises  of  dividends  will 
be  likely  to  disappoint  their  patrons.  They 
depend  upon  unforseen  contingencies,  for 
which  the  overpayment  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide, consequently,  no  specific  promise  can 
be  safely  made.  Part  note  policies  enable  a 
person  to  secure  more  insurance  money  for 
his  family  for  his  cash,  if  he  dies  early  ;  but 
such  policies  are  liable  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
especially  if  the  principle  is  not  thoroughly 
understood,  consequently  all  cash  jiayments 
are  generally   preferable.     Life  companies 


that  absorb  fiiiling  companies  in  "ways  that 
that  are  dark  "  usually  retain  only  the 
dregs,  accompanied  with  the  taint  of  dis- 
honor. 

True,  people  who  need  life  insurance  are 
not  all  capable  of  investigating  these  ques- 
tions ;  but  the  same  consultation  with  those 
who  are  better  posted,  that  would  be  desira- 
ble in  any  other  business  transaction  of  like 
importance,  may  always  be  had.  There  are 
now  so  many  insured  in  diflFerent  companies, 
policies  are  frequently  maturing,  and  the 
manner  of  companies  in  settling  their  policy 
claims,  whether  just  and  honorable,  or  harsh 
and  evasive,  is  tolerably  well  understood, 
and  if  a  person  deals  only  with  honorable 
companies  and  honorable  agents,  little  dan- 
ger need  be  apprehended. 

The  number  of  life  policies  issued  in  the 
State,  during  1874,  was  143G,  covering 
$2,357,066  of  insurance,  a  falling  off  of  492 
policies  as  compared  with  the  business  of 
1873. 


Over  Insurance. 


Frequent  appeals  are  made  to  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  diflferent  States  for  a  law  which 
will  compel  fire  insurance  companies  to  pay 
the  full  amount  stipulated  in  the  policy 
contract  in  case  of  total  loss.  It  is  claimed 
by  those  who  favor  such  an  enactment  that 
it  would  prevent  companies  from  taking 
premiums  on  an  amount  of  insurance  which 
they  repudiate  when  a  loss  occurs,  if  over- 
insured;  and  that  the  hazards  of  incendiary 
fires  would  be  materially  lessened.  Against 
such  a  law  it  is  urged  that  it  could  only  be 
made  to  cover  real  property,  and  that  the 
utility  of  such  a  provision  would  then  be  a 
matter  of  grave  doubt;  that  in  case  of  an 
insurance  of  goods  and  merchandise,  such  a 
law  would  be  only  operative  for  the  benefit 
of  crime,  and  for  the  wholesale  swindling  of 
the  companies.  Most,  if  not  all,  companies 
reserve  the  right  to  replace  or  make  good 
partially  or  totally  destroyed  buildings,  and 
no  company  will  pay  an  amount  exceeding 
the  actual  value  of  the  property  burned  or 
damaged,  notwithstanding  such  value  may 
be  much   less  than   the  face  of  the  policy. 
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Agents  of  insurance  companies  are  usually 
instructed  that  the  amount  of  the  policy 
■written  shall  represent  about  three-fourths 
of  the  cash  value  of  the  property  insured. 
Herein  lies  the  root  of  the  difficulty,  viz.:  a 
correct  and  truthful  appraisement  of  the 
property  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The 
party  insured  too  often  is  the  only  appraiser 
of  the  value  of  his  property.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  in  attaching  value  to  his 
own  possessions  the  owner  may  over-estimate 
without  any  intention  of  misstatement,  and 
certainly  with  no  vision  of  smouldering 
ruins  or  keen-eyed  adjusters  before  him. 
Insurance  is  largely  done  upon  the  basis  of 
friendly  acquaintanceship.  The  agent 
"places"  his  friend  in  such  companies  as 
his  judgment  dictates,  and  we  suspect  that 
many  writers  of  policies  pass  by  in  silence, 
or  do  not  positively  refute,  the  erroneous 
and  mischievous  idea  that  the  payment  of 
premiums  entitles  the  payer  to  the  full 
amount  named  in  the  policy,  regardless  of 
the  true  insurable  value  of  the  property 
covered.  Over  insurance  results  in  an  im- 
mense amount  of  litigation,  and  moreover, 
it  is  adduced  from  the  testimony  of  the 
companies  that  the  crimes  of  arson  and  in- 
cendiai-ism  find  their  chief  incentive  in  the 
prospect  of  securing  insurance  money  by  the 
application  of  the  torch.  That  many  fires 
are  of  an  incendiary  nature  is  evident.  It 
is  also  true  that  many  fires  called  incendiary 
are  the  result  of  natural  causes,  but  so 
named  for  want  of  knowledge  of  their  true 
source.  The  doctrine  that  retribution  quick- 
ly follows  acts  of  folly,  indiscretion,  and 
crime  seems  to  be  substantiated  in  the  case 
of  fires  resulting  from  over-insurance,  so /ar 
as  concerns  the  compani/,  but  it  has  but  little 
application  to  the  individual  incendiary  ac- 
tuated to  crime  by  the  temptation  held  out 
to  him  in  the  over  insurance  of  his  property. 
It  is  admitted  that  of  all  crimes  known  to 
the  law  that  of  incendiarism  is  the  most 
difficult  to  prove.  The  natui-e  of  the  crime 
affords  the  best  facilities  for  concealment. 

"The  want  of  probable  cause  for  the  fire 
may  be  shown;  suspicious  circumstances 
may  be  proven;  but  a  jury  will  require 
something   more   tangible  before  they  will 


release  the  insurers  from  responsibility.  It 
almost  requires,  for  a  successful  defense, 
that  the  party  be  caught  in  the  act  itself. 
An  insurance  company  occupies  an  anomal- 
ous position  in  such  a  case,  and  the  appeal 
of  an  advocate  to  protect  his  client  against 
a  wealthy  corporation  is  generally  conclusive 
against  the  company." 

Now,  while  the  burning  building  is  isol- 
ated, be  it  traced  to  incendiarism  or  careless- 
ness induced  by  over-insurance,  or  to  any 
other  cause,  it  does  not  present  those  start- 
ling features,  or  resolve  itself  into  the  ter- 
rible medium  of  death  and  destruction,  as 
when  a  densely  populated  community  is 
subject  to  the  spread  of  fire.  Not  only  are 
whole  communities  subject  to  devastation, 
but  millions  of  insurance  capital  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  flames.  This  aspect  of  the 
question  leads  to  the  inquiry  as  to  how  far 
removed  from  actual  crime  is  the  company 
and  agent  that,  for  a  paltry  premium  and 
commission,  place  a  policy  without  taking 
proper  precautions  to  ascertain  the  "moral 
hazard"  and  the  true  value  of  the  insured 
property  ? 

Second,  perhaps,  to  incendiary  fires,  are 
the  conflagrations  caused  by  negligence  in- 
duced by  over-insurance.  The  fact  that  a 
building  and  contents  arc  fully  insuied  does 
not  tend  to  increase  the  watchfulness  of  the 
owner.  His  sense  of  security  and  protec- 
tion may  lapse  into  carelessness  without  any 
intention  of  dishonesty  or  fraud.  The 
chances  are  that  whenever  a  company  as- 
sumes to  become  tnore  than  a  half  oivner  in 
the  contingency  of  a  fire,  their  prospect  of 
title  deeds  to  the  ruins  becomes  the  sooner 
a  reality. 

The  present  method  of  underwriting  flings 
wide  open  the  door  for  obtaining  over-in- 
surances. Any  person  of  fiiir  reputation 
may  solicit  and  obtain  from  the  agent  where 
he  resides  an  insurance,  without  any  in- 
spection or  survey  of  the  premises,  and 
without  signing  any  stipulation  as  to  the 
value  of  the  property. 

In  framing  a  law  to  correct  these  evils, 
to  whom  shall  the  penalties  attach?  Should 
it  avail  the  company  to  set  up  the  plea  that 
it  has  entered  into  a  contract  blindly,  and 
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without  those  precautions  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  exercised  in  all  business  trans- 
actions? Shall  the  entire  burden  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  evils  of  over-insurance  be 
taken  from  the  insured  and  be  placed  upon 
the  corporation  ?  The  proper  conduct  of  a 
business  wherein  community  is  so  greatly 
interested  has  a  public  significance  that  war- 
rants the  interventicL  of  a  correct  public 
sentiment.  The  only  question  is,  can  the 
companies  assist  to  develop  and  guide  such 
better  sentiment  into  a  proper  and  effective 
preventive  of  the  evils  complained  of,  or 
shall  it  find  voice  through  the  doubtful  ex- 
pedient of  legislative  interference? 

If  voluntary  reform  is  inaugurated,  the 
better  and  stronger  companies  must  lead  the 
way.  A  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  vol- 
untary reform  is  the  present  agency  system 
with  its  commission  attachment.  With  it, 
the  only  course  out  of  the  present  hap- 
hazard system  would  seem  to  be  the  actual 
survey  of  the  insured  premises,  an  agreed- 
upon  valuation  by  competent  appraisers,  a 
binding  written  application  by  the  insured, 
and  frequent  inspection  by  skilled  represen- 
tatives of  the  company,  entrusted  with  the 
free  use  of  the  power  to  cancel  all  doubtful 
risks. 

By  adhering  to  such  a  system  the  com- 
panies could  be  a  law  unto  themselves,  and 
correct  abuses  that  can  now  be  so  directly 
traced  to  their  doors.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  enact  a  law  so  ar- 
bitrary that  its  enforcement  would  cause 
greater  hardship  and  injustice  than  is  now 
suffered  by  careful  and  prudent  companies 
at  the  hands  of  companies  that  are  reckless 
and  imprudent. 

Since  1871  the  rates  of  fire  insurance  have 
largely  increased.  It  has  been  fairly  de- 
monstrated that  the  salvation  of  fire  insur- 
ance capital  depends  on  a  large  increase  in 
rates  to  keep  pace  with  the  alarming  increase 
of  fires.  Can  it  not  also  be  demonstrated 
that  much,  if  not  all,  of  such  increased  cost 
is  largely  due  to  the  practice  of  over-insur- 
ance and  the  employment  of  incompetent 
agents  who  utterly  disregard  the  principles 
of  safe  u  iderwriting? 


A  genuine  re''orm  inaugurated  by  the 
companies  would  possess  a  significance  more 
powerful  and  effective  than  could  possibly 
result  from  legislation  on  this  subject.  They 
are  in  a  position  to  use  the  lever  of  self- 
interest  with  the  many  whose  credit  and 
business  pursuits  depend  largely  upon  pol- 
icies of  insurance.  They  might  stand  as 
the  mentors  to,  if  not  dictators  of,  the  public, 
on  questions  relating  to  the  construction  of 
buildings,  the  erection  of  water-works  and 
reservoirs,  and  the  procurement  of  appli- 
ances to  extinguish  fires. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  commission 
attachment  now  fastened  to  the  business  of 
insurance,  as  being  an  impediment  to  reform 
in  the  proper  selection  of  risks.  If  this 
feature  were  detached  in  cities  and  villages, 
and  the  business  run  by  the  payment  of 
salaries,  and  fewer  agents  employed,  we 
submit  that  the  same  volume  of  business 
would  reach  the  companies,  and  that  a  vast 
saving  in  losses  would  result.  Too  many 
men  are  now  employed  as  agents  on  com- 
mission who  have  no  natural  or  acquired 
ability  for  such  an  important  trust.  The 
manner  in  which  the  average  agent  does 
his  work  renders  it  necessary  that  it  should 
frequently  be  supervised,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  employing  competent  men  at 
good  salaries.  The  payment  of  commissions 
is  a  direct  bid  for  volume  of  business,  but 
it  does  not  furnish  any  incentive  to  a  judici- 
ous selection  of  risks.  The  prudent  and 
careless  agents  are  compensated  alike.  Is 
it  not  fair  to  presume  that  a  business  which 
came  from  a  capable  salaried  agent  would 
come  to  the  company's  books  already  super- 
vised, and  that  his  surveillance  of  the  in- 
sured premises  would  not  cease  with  the 
delivery  of  the  policy?  The  business  of  fire 
underwriting  should  be  ranked  with  the 
learned  professions,  and  so  conducted  that 
the  best  men  should  control  it.  Surely  few 
occupations  demand  the  possession  of  more 
varied  knowledge,  or  present  wider  fields 
for  the  display  of  tact,  judgment  and  in- 
tegrity, or  affords  greater  possibilities  for 
rendering  valuable  service  to  community.^ 
Michigan  Ins.  Report. 
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Adjusters. 

The  terse  andgraphic  report  of  Mr.  Polak, 
from  the  Adjustmont  Committee  of  the 
Southern  Association,  is  so  full  of  vivid 
reminiscences,  and  applies  so  faithfully  to 
every  veteran's  experience,  that  we  publish 
same  in  full.  Considering  that  this  subject 
is  an  old  one,  and  the  nescience  of  fire  loss 
adjustments  is  becoming  more  and  more  an 
evil,  it  is  about  time  some  of  our  companies, 
actuated  by  false  motives  of  economy, 
should  at  once  heed  the  counsel  or  example 
of  those  institutions  which  employ  talented 
and  skilled  adjusters,  rather  than  trust  to 
locals  or  twaddle-brained  travelers,  who 
couldn't  tell  double  from  single  entry  with 
a  ledger  before  them. 

Happily,  the  unfrequency  of  large  or  even 
intricate  losses  on  this  Coast  has  never  yet 
drawn  extensively  upon  the  talented  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  here,  and  indeed  if 
that  time  should  come,  the  unsophisticated 
would,  as  usual,  create  dissatisfaction  by 
seeking  undue  prominence  ;  and  while  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  a  due  proportion  of 
salvage,  and  copy  all  the  figures,  would  not 
hesitate  to  join  in  a  hue  and  cry  against 
"  cinching  "  and  "sharp  adjusters."  We 
have  in  our  previous  numbers  of  late  devoted 
an  applicable  chapter  to  just  such  quacks, 
entitled  "shirks,"  which  it  would  be  well 
for  these  adjusting  nonentities  to  read  and 
digest. 

"Eight  is  right,  and  cannot  harm  any- 
body;" it  is  a  most  responsible  duty  of  ev- 
ery insurance  company  to  resolutely  probe 
its  losses  and  pay  only  what  is  due,  and  no 
more  ;  to  do  this  requires  skill,  experience 
and  a  thorough  knowledge,  untrammeled 
with  opposition  in  shape  of  ignorance  in  ad- 
justing novices.  We  invite  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  following  report  of  Mr.  Polak: 

Few  people  outside  of  the  insurance  busi- 
ness (and  I  might  include  several  within  the 
magic  circle)  know  what  it  is  to  be  an  ad- 
juster. 

A  friend  of  mine  (not  an  insurance  man) 
once  remarked,  upon  my  return  from  a 
rather  prolonged  tour  through  Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  "  Polack,  I  should  like  to  be 


an  adjuster.  It  must  be  a  fine  thing  to  roam 
over  the  country  at  will.     I'd  take  my  dog 
and  gun  along,  and  I'd  have  a  good  tim 
generally." 

I  have  known  the  time  when  a  dog  or  gun,^ 
or  both,  would  have  come  right  handy  to 
me.  For  instance,  when  a  small  planter,  at 
a  gin-house  loss,  wanted'pay  for  his  burnt 
cotton,  forgetting,  in  the  confusion  incident 
to  the  fire,  that  his  last  three  bales  had  been 
sent  to  town  the  day  before.  When  an  in- 
furiated female  demanded  the  price  of  a  new 
Brussels  for  her  well-worn  rag  carpet. 
When  cash  sufficient  to  erect  a  new  two- 
story  building,  with  shelving,  counters,  gas 
chandeliers,  etc.,  was  expected  in  lieu  of  the 
tumble-down  rookery  (one  story  and  attic) 
which  had  disgraced  the  court-house  square 
for,  lo,  these  many  years.  But  for  sporting 
purposes,  I  did  not  require  those  articles 
when  on  adjusting  tours.  Not  that  compa- 
panies  would  object  to  let  specials  take  all 
the  pleasure  trips  they  want  at  their  (the 
company's)  expense.  Not  at  all.  The  mod- 
ern monthly  traveling  blanks,  with  conve- 
nient spaces  for  putting  down  where  one 
was  on  each  day  of  each  month,  tell  their 
story  as  to  that ;  but  conscience,  which 
makes  cowards  of  us  all,  tells  the  special 
that  he  had  better  close  up  his  business  in 
hand  and  attend  to  that  other  telegram  just 
received,  inviting  him  to  a  trip  elsewhere. 

I  have  yet  to  see  the  individual,  in  or  out 
of  the  insurance  business,  who  works  more 
days  in  the  year,  more  hours  in  the  day,  and 
who,  during  those  days  and  hours,  works 
harder  than  does  the  conscientious,  pains- 
taking adjuster.  The  plowman  works  hard, 
but  has  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  mule  work 
harder  ;  and,  besides,  he  can  beat  the  ani- 
mal if  he  has  a  mind  to  do  it.  The  hod  car- 
rier works  just  so  many  hours  a  day,  has  his 
regular  rest,  and  when  he  feels  blue  and 
mean,  he  can  occasionally  vent  his  spleen 
by  spilling  a  load  of  bricks  or  mortar  on 
the  heads  of  the  passers-by.  The  police- 
man can,  when  no  sergeant  is  in  sight,  lean 
against  the  lamp-post  on  the  corner,  and 
keep  his  boiler  from  bursting  by  pitching 
into  the  historical  small  boy,  or  by  clubbing 
a  drunken  individual.     Even  the  washer- 
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woman  rests  and  wears  her  good  clothes  at 
least  once  a  week,  and  has  her  revenge  on 
the  human  race  b^' pulling  off  your  buttons, 
or  by  starching  j'our  handkerchief  when  she 
knows  you  have  a  bad  cold  in  the  head. 
But  where  is  the  adjuster's  silver  lining  ? 
When  caa  he  rest  or  wear  good  clotnes  ? 
Or  when  does  his  good  time  come  in  ?  Let 
the  president  or  general  agent  come  around 
and  the  local  shuts  up  his  shop,  has  a  fine 
spread  at  some  first-class  restaurant,  hires 
a  spanking  team  and  does  the  agreeable 
generally.  When  the  special  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, he  is  made  comfortable  at  the 
agent's  office,  taken  to  the  club  and  concert, 
and  invited  to  .a  seat  in  the  family  pew. 
Now  comes  the  fire,  and  with  it  the  profes- 
sional adjuster.  "tVho  so  poor  as  to  do  him 
reverence  ?  Not  the  assured,  who  looks  upon 
him  as  a  species  of  genteel  detection  and 
fights  shy  of  him,  so  as  not  to  be  forced  to 
answer  questions.  Not  the  local,  who  in 
many  cases  prefers  settling  his  own  losses, 
and  who  knows  that  his  business  is  going  to 
be  ruined  by  this  outside  interference.  Not 
the  community  at  large,  who  are  satisfied 
that  the  company  took  the  premium  quick 
enough,  but  when  the  fire  comes  they  send 
somebody  around  to  see  how  they  can  keep 
from  paying  an  honest  loss.  And  with  all 
these  disadvantages  the  poor  adjuster  must 
keep  a  smiling  countenance  ;  he  must  reas- 
sure the  agent,  pat  the  assured  on  the  back, 
shake  hands  (while  watching  them)  with  the 
builders  and  appraisers,  give  a  kind  good 
morning  to  the  scowling  clerks  and  brother- 
in-law  of  the  assured,  show  the  family  law- 
yer, in  a  pleasant  way,  the  ditFerence  be- 
tween a  policy  of  insurance  and  an  express 
receipt.  All  this,  while  taking  a  peep  at 
the  bills  paj'able,  jotting  down  the  size  of 
the  timber,  getting  the  cost  mark  of  the 
saved  goods,  and  making  himself  generally 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  loss. 
But,  says  the  uninitiated,  "aside  of  the  lit- 
tle figuring  and  cross-questioning,  I  don't 
see  what  there  is  so  very  hard  or  perplexing 
about  settling  a  loss."  Oh,  of  course  not. 
They  reason  right  enough,  not  knowing  the 
wheels  within  the  wheels. 

If  the  assured  in  every  case  only  desired 


to  make  a  business  transaction  of  it,  and 
only  expected  the  actual  cash  value  of  the 
property  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  even  then 
there  would  be  enough  to  do  in  arguing 
about  the  matter,  in  explaining  away  honest 
differences  of  opinion  in  seeing  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  policy  had  been  fulfilled,  in 
comparing  merchandise  accounts  with  in- 
voices, in  figuring  up  amounts  of  lumber 
and  number  of  shingles,  in  gauging  barrels 
of  liquor,  in  looking  into  profits  and  freights, 
in  estimating  and  valuing  old  machinery, 
and,  in  fine,  in  attending  to  the  thousand 
and  one  different  matters  necessary  even  in 
a  square  settlement.  But  suppose  (this  is 
only  a  supposition)  the  assured  be  on  the 
make — suppose  his  memory  is  defective, 
part  of  his  books  gone — suppose  his  general 
cussedness  makes  him  stubborn,  and  he 
shows'  fight ;  or  supj^ose  he  is  a  she,  and 
will  not  or  caimot  understand  business  fur- 
ther than  to  know  that  she  is  insured  for 
§1,000  or  $5,000,  paid  the  premium  on  that, 
and  wants  just  that  amount  and  nothing 
else,  or  "  you  can  build  me  a  new  house,  or 
buy  me  new  furniture."  Is  it  getting  to  be 
somewhat  perplexing  then? 

Again:  Suppose  3-ou  have  been  cajoling 
and  storming,  reassuring  and  threatening, 
and  can't  get  any  further.  You  see  you  are 
being  swindled  (as  is  sometimes  the  case), 
and  not  having  individually  the  feir  of  the 
law  before  your  eyes,  you  have  a  good  mind 
to  tell  him  to  crack  his  whip  and  get  it  from 
you  as  best  he  may.  You  argue  with  your- 
self that  there  have  been  too  many  fires  in 
that  place  already-,  several  probably  caused 
by  liberal  settlements,  but  whispers  the  still 
small  voice,  "The  company  does  a  §20,000 
lucrative  business  here.  She  stands  well 
now.  They  don't  want  lawsuits.  The  as- 
sured is  an  influential  man  in  this  com- 
munity. If  by  saving  §1,500  at  the  end  of 
a  lawsuit,  I  knock  §10,000  premium  receipts 
out  of  the  company's  pockets,  the  blame 
will  be  laid  at  my  door,  and  who  insures 
me  that  we  will  gain  the  suit?"  And  so 
you  go  on  tossing  about  in  the  bed  for  the 
few  hours  that  yon  dare  to  take  for  sleep. 
You  get  up  unrefreshed,  with  a  splitting 
headache,   the   ham   and   eggs  are  left  un- 
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tasted,  even  the  hot  waffles  have  lost  their 
charm  to  you.  Hastily  you  gulp  your  cup 
of  cofF(3e  down,  and  up  stairs  again,  looking 
through  3'our  papers,  making  new  calcula- 
tions, trying  it  on  with  figures  penciled  on 
the  back  of  half  a  dozen  envelopes.  You 
start  out  with  a  new  profit,  allow  two  per 
cent,  additional  for  freight,  you  accept  the 
couple  of  plantation  wagons  among  the  gen- 
eral merchandise  such  as  is  usually  kept  in 
country  stores  (even  a  mule  and  cart  among 
musical  instruments  if  need  be),  and  yet 
you  make  between  your  figures  and  the 
claim  a  diflference  of  $5,500,  or  anything 
else.  Another  interview  with  Mr.  Thin- 
gumbob, and  you  show  him  that  by  allow- 
ing him  $500  additional  you  have  gone  the 
full  length  of  your  rope.  At  last  you  get 
him  slowly  on  to  come  overtoyour  notions. 
Already  has  he  offered  to  split  the  diflference. 
Already  you  see  him  in  your  imagination 
swearing  to  the  blank  proof.  You  feel  he'll 
sign  them  if  you  offer  $250  more.  You  com- 
mence breathing  freely  the  first  time  in  five 
days,  and  you  have  actually  gone  to  the 
expense  of  toddy  for  him  and  you.  He  is 
to  see  you  again  after  dinner.  Won't  he 
stay  and  take  dinner  with  you?  No,  he 
must  go  home.  Well,  right  after  dinner 
then  you'll  see  him  again?  Yes,  without 
fail!  After  dinner  comes,  but  no  insured. 
You  are  getting  restless.  You  go  down  to 
the  hotel  clerk  and  landlord  and  tell  him  if 
Mr.  So-and-so  comes  to  show  him  up  right 
away.  And  the  half  hour  up  in  your  room 
you  spend  by  filling,  in  a  blank  proof — not 
insured  yet.  You  go  down  again  and  walk 
in  front  of  the  hotel  ;  you  might  casually 
meet  him,  you  know.  At  last  your  im- 
patience gets  the  better  of  you;  you  post  oflT 
to  your  agent,  and  hang  me  if  you  don't  see 
the  assured  sitting  there  behind  the  railing 
figuring  with  that  local  from  nowhere,  who 
was  sent  down  by  his  company  to  co-operate 
■with  the  other  companies  interested — who 
has  not  done  a  lick  of  work  during  the 
whole  adjustment,  and  would  not  have 
known  how  if  he  had  wanted  to — who  has, 
however,  regularly  attended  every  interview 
you  had  with  the  insured,  so  as  to  see  that 
the  company  was  not  swindled,  and  who 


asked  the  very  questions  you  did  not  want 
answered  during  the  examination — who  has 
been  copying  every  one  of  your  papers  and 
schedules,  relevant  or  irrelevant,  before  you 
yourself  was  through  with  them,  for  fear 
that  you  might  withhold  them  at  the  end  of 
the  adjustment — who  has  been  blabbing  ar- 
bitration, average  and  contribution  clauses 
without  any  provocation  whatsoever;  who 
has  been  citing  a  life  insurance  case  which 
a  company  in  his  city  gained,  which  case 
he  tried  to  make  applicable  to  the  subroga- 
tion of  a  chattel  mortgage  on  mill  machinery, 
who  has  been  entangling  himself  in  all  the 
intricacies  of  the  business  rather  than  have 
the  insured  for  one  moment  believe  that  he 
was  sent  down  here  to  play  second  fiddle  to 
anybody.  All  this  whilst  you  were  honest- 
ly and  conscientiously  wishing  him  to  the 
devil,  but  not  daring  to  fall  out  with  him, 
because  he  represented  'the  largest  part  of 
the  insurance.  Then  I  say,  he  sits,  the  ad- 
juster of  a  day,  either  making  separate 
terms  for  his  company  or  blundering  into 
admissions  or  retractions,  to  keep  from 
which  you  have  been  in  a  perpetual  strain 
all  the  week.  And  here  I  have  come  to  the 
very  theory  I  wanted  to  speak  about.  All 
the  foregoing  has  been  the  prelude  to  the 
important  matter  I  wanted  to  bring  to  your 
notice,  namely,  the  employment  of  un- 
skilled labor  in  adjustments.  And  this  is  a 
matter  well  worthy  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  the  companies.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  it  will  be  at  all  necessary  for  me  to  say 
to  my  brother  locals,  here  assembled  (both 
those  of  other  cities  as  well  as  my  respected 
fellow-members  of  the  board  of  under- 
derwritcrs  of  Savannah),  that  neither  col- 
lectively or  individually  have  they  any 
share  in  the  picture  I  have  just  drawn  of 
the  local.  It  is  a  general  abuse  I  attack, or 
am  going  to  attack,  not  an  individual  prac- 
tice. Besides,  there  are  but  few,  if  any, 
among  the  local  agents  here  assembled,  who . 
make  a  practice  of  adjusting  losses,  and 
those  who  are  far  removed  from  the  average 
described  and  constitute  the  bright  and  hon- 
orable exception.  Let  this  bo  also  my  ajwl- 
ogy  for  the  remarks  hero  following.  And 
now  to  proceed. 
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I  know  that  I  am  not  the  only  one  who 
has  been  hampered  by  this  growing  evil. 
In  a  gathering  of  so  many  of  the  insurance 
fraternity,  several  of  whom  are  now,  and 
many  of  whom  who  have  been,  in  days  by- 
gone, field-workers,  there  must  be  a  number 
who  have  suffered  with  me,  and  borne  their 
sufferings  in  silence.  I  do  not  know  even  now 
how  I  have  mustered  sufficient  courage  to  cry 
out  aloud.  But  seeing  so  many  lights  in 
the  insurance  world  before  me,  I  deem  that 
the  day  has  come  when  an  earnest  appeal 
for  combined  efforts  will  find  an  echo  in 
many  hearts.  If  I  rightly  understand  the 
objects  of  this  association,  and  especially  of 
the  annual  meetings,  they  are  to  meet  as 
business  friends,  to  discuss  points  of  com- 
mon interest,  to  hear  grievances,  and  to  de- 
vise the  proper  means  to  remedy  them.  And 
the  evil  pointed  out  by  me  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, one  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  thus 
discussed.  Gentlemen,  let  first-class  men  of 
first-class  companies  meet  together  on  a  loss; 
and,  my  word  for  it,  there  will  be  fewer 
lawsuits.  I  am  a  local  agent,  as  well  as  an 
adjuster,  and  I  for  one  am  not  anxious  to 
settle  my  own  losses.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  honor  of  settling  losses  by  locals  is  an 
unsolicited  one,  and  in  nine  cases  out  often 
thrust  upon  them,  even  when  called  on  in 
their  own  locality.  And  when  employed 
abroad,  and  when  armed  with  Griswold's 
hand-book,  they  come  to  join  the  band,  they 
feel  as  a  fish  out  of  water,  and  know  them- 
selves at  a  disadvantage.  And  if  unpleas- 
ant to  them,  how  much  more  so  to  the  ex- 
perienced adjuster,  who  has  given,  in  many 
cases,  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  acquire  the 
skill  which  he  brings  to  bear  on  a  loss,  and 
finds  himself  thrown  with  co-laborers  in 
■whom  he  has  no  faith,  and  who,  in  the 
main,  are  more  ornamental  than  useful. 
Here  is  the  evil,  gentlemen,  and  I  call  upon 
-you  for  the  remedy.  As  one  of  the  lesser 
brethren  I  have  only  some  crude  ideas  now 
to  change  all  this.  I,  of  course,  look  first 
to  the  National  Board,  our  natural  protector, 
which  has  already  done  so  much  to  harmo- 
nize general  matters  of  insurance.  By  one 
of  its  regulations  it  allows  losses  to  be  dis- 
counted only  when  a  majority  of  the  board 


companies  interested  are  satisfied  therewith. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  feasible  for  them  to  go 
further  into  the  loss  department  and  recom- 
mend that  no  board  company  shall  allow  a 
loss  (except,  perhaps,  a  removal  or  repair- 
ing loss)  to  be  settled  by  its  local  agent;  or, 
better  still,  if  ihey  could  exclude  even  a  lo- 
cal agent  from  another  city;  and  if  that 
could  not  be  done,  could  they  by  language 
more  forcible  than  mine  (always  provided 
they  see  the  evil  in  the  same  light)  appeal  to 
the  board  companies  at  least  to  employ  only 
experts  in  the  settling  of  their  losses  ?  Jus- 
tice to  those  companies  who  employ  regular 
adjusters  requires  this  ;  for  do  not  they  pay 
a  goodly  percentage  ef  their  premium  re- 
ceipts in  traveling  expenses  and  salaries  (or 
per  diem)  to  their  adjusters?  And  why 
should  the  cheap  working  company  be  al- 
lowed to  steal  (I  employ  the  technical  term) 
the  adjustment  without  fee  or  reward  ?  Jus- 
tice to  the  assured  requires  it.  It  keeps  the 
adjustment  in  many  cases  from  being  bun- 
gled up  and  requiring  amendments  and  sup- 
plements, and  explanations  and  changes  ne- 
cessary to  the  company,  but  justly  exasper- 
ating to  the  insured,  as  it  often  keeps  the 
honest  loss  open  beyond  the  reasonable  time 
required  therefor.  Justice  to  the  adjuster 
requires  it,  as  it  would  give  him,  in  intricate 
losses,  the  co-operation  of  other  experienced 
and  skillful  men,  and  the  work,  not  pleas- 
ant at  best,  is  made  at  least  light,  more  en- 
joyable, and  in  many  cases  more  satisfactory 
to  all  hands.  And,  finally,  justice  to  the 
general  insurance  interests  requires  it,  as  it 
prevents  the  clashing  of  opinions,  so  una- 
voidable between  experts  and  (I  will  use  a 
mild  term)  uninitated,  and  the  consequent 
jumping  the  traces  of  either  one  side  or  the 
other  by  which  joint  settlements  are  made 
impossible,  hasty  and  undigested  adjust- 
ments made  more  and  more  frequent,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  interest  of  one  company 
to  that  of  the  other  made  the  order  of  the 
day.  My  appeal  is  made,  of  course,  mainly 
in  the  interest  of  those  companies  who  em- 
ploy skilled  labor,  as  by  the  intervention  of 
picked-up  amateurs  those  companies  suffer 
materially  and  often.  Could  the  other  com- 
panies, however,  see  clearly  when  and  how 
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they  are  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish;  they 
might  prefer  employing  regular  adjusters 
after  all.  Is  it  to  be  expected,  for  instance, 
when  an  adjuster  conies  on  the  spot  and 
finds  a  local  assigned  to  duty  of  co-opera- 
tion with  him,  that  he  should  spend  his  val- 
uable time  in  educating  his  assistant  into 
the  business  ?  Why,  of  course,  in  many 
cases  he  gets  through  as  quickly  as  he  can, 
bundles  up  his  papers  and  leaves  ye  local  to 
sweat  it  out  himself. 

Or  suppose  he  is  apprised  of  the  coming 
of  another  local  (a'non-adjuster)  by  the  next 
train,  to  him,  so-called,  is  it  reasonable  that 
he  should  dawdle  over  his  work,  and  show 
what  he  has  done  to  the  other  chap  when 
he  arrives,  or  that,  if  he  should  get  through 
before    the   gentleman   has   come,   that   he 
should  leave  a  neat  copy  of  the  adjustment, 
with   foot   notes   and   explanations,   in  the 
hands  of  the  insured  under  cover  for  Mr. 
Local  when  he  arrives;  or  when  a  non-con- 
currency in   some  point  or  other  might  be 
reasonably  pushed  for  the  economically  loss- 
settling   company,  is   the   regular  adjuster 
either  in  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the 
other  to   construe  that  for  such  company? 
assume   for  his  own   company   about  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  more  than  a  reasonable- 
looking  share,  and  give  that  other  affair  the 
benefit  of  his  experience?     I  have  had  my 
share  of  cheap-  working  companies,  gentle- 
men, and  I  can  speak  feelingly  on  the  sub- 
ject.    Sometimes  I  was  caught  napping,  as 
in  the   case   of  a   small  southern  company 
with  the  magnificent  array  of  nearly  140,000 
assets,  who  got  me  to  settle  a  loss  for  them 
in  connection  with  my  work  for  the  L.  & 
L.  &  G.     In  answer  to  my  bill  I  received  a 
letter   from  the  president  that  his  directors 
had   not   contemplated   incurring    any  ex- 
penses in  that  loss,  but  that  they  were  very 
thankful   to  me  for   my  services,  and  that 
they  would  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  reci- 
procate on  any  or  all  occasions.     An  oppoi-- 
tunity  presented   itself  about  a  year  after- 
ward, and   I  gave  some  good  advice  to  a 
local  agent  whom  they  had  deputized  to  set- 
tle their  loss,  and  I  got  square  with  them. 
That  made  me  wiser,  and  when  not  quite  a 
year  ago  another  small  company,  with  me 


on  a  loss,  requested  me  very  coolly,  after 
the  whole  affair  was  over,  to  please  give 
them  all  the  particulars,  and  the  grounds  of 
our  defence,  etc.,  I  took  pains  to  inform 
them  that  those  particulars  had  cost  money, 
and  I  kindly  declined  to  particularize.  I 
do  not  wish  to  detain  you  with  my  indivi- 
dual experience.  No  doubt  many  of  you 
have  had  as  much  of  all  this  as  I  have  had, 
and  some  of  you  will  be,  in  all  likelihood, 
better  prepared  to  offer  during  this  meeting 
some  well  digested  plan  by  which  the  evil 
of  unskilled  labor  in  adjustments  can  be 
stopped.  In  whatever  shape  it  comes,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  second  any  effort  with 
voice  and  work. 


Premiums  and  Reserve  as  Effected 
by  Short  and  Long  Term  Insur- 
ances. 


A  very  imperfect   idea   of  the  true  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  risk  -and  its  pre-- 
mium  or  reserve  seems  to  be  entertained  by^ 
many  fire  underwriters.     We  have  recently 
been  called  on  to  respond  to  several  queries 
and  articles  touching  this  subject.     la  fire 
insurance   neither   premium  nor  reserve  is 
estimated  on  a  strictly  joro  rata  rule  accord- 
ing to  the  risk.     Tlie  shorter  the- term  the 
higher  must  be  the  rate.     The  reserve  is 
computed   by   a   rule  of  thumb,  while  the 
law,  in  this  and  some  other  States  at  least, 
discourages  any  dissipation  of  unearned  pre- 
miums, unless  offset  by  a  sufficient  surplus 
above   the   capital.      In   marine  insurance 
the  principle  is  still  more  stringent,,  that  no 
premium   is   earned  until  the  risk  has  ter- 
minated, while  in  life  insurance  we  have  the 
reverse,  a  system  conducted,  on  a  more  rigid 
pro  rata  basis  throughout.     These  distinc- 
tions,  perhaps   not   readily   intelligible    at 
first,  have  their  reason  in  the  essential  differ- 
ences  of  the   several   branches  themselves. 
A  life  contract  is  for  life,  or  a  term  of  years 
at  least,  and  is  subject  to  very  narrow  fluc- 
tuations.     Comparatively  few  policies  are 
requiied  to  furnish  a  good  basis  of  average. 
In  fire  insurance,  and  still  more  in  marine 
insurance,  the  case  is  entirely  different.  The 
policies  are  for  short  terms,  and  subject  to 
violent  fluctuations. 
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The  effect  produced  on  the  question  of 
premium  and  reserve  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing illustrations:  Suppose  a  company  in- 
sures 1,000  risks  of  $5,000  each  at  a  net 
rate  of  one  percent.  It  receives  §50,000  for 
the  year's  premiums.  The  presumption  is 
that  ten  risks  will  burn  during  the  year, 
which,  of  course,  the  premiums  will  just  pay 
for.  Now,  if  the  company  adds  a  loading 
of  100  per  cent,  to  the  net  premium,  it 
■would  be  abundantly  protected. 

But  suppose  the  company  had  only  in- 
sured these  risks  for  a  month  at  the  same 
rate.  Its  premium  receipts  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  loss  of  a  single  risk 
during  that  period,  and  even  if  100  per  cent. 
of  loading  were  added  as  before,  two  losses 
during  the  month  would  bankrupt  the  com- 
pany, assuming  the  above  as  its  whole 
financial  basis.  Now,  while  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  twenty  losses  would  occur 
where  only  ten  were  expected,  it  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  two  losses  should  happen 
where  only  one  was  expected,  and  the  com- 
pany which,  while  insuring  for  a  year,  was 
a  safe  institution,  becomes  a  very  different 
concern  the  moment  it  insures  the  same 
risks  for  the  same  rate  for  only  a  month. 
Time  is  as  much  an  element  in  obtaining  an 
average  as  the  number  of  risks.  On  the 
same  principle,  the  company  that  insures 
for  only  six  months  is  not  so  strong  as  if  its 
insurance  were  at  the  same  rate  for  a  year, 
nor  the  latter  again  as  it  would  be  were  its 
j)olicies  for.  a  term  of  years,  with  rates  cor- 
responding. 

Again,  suppose  the  risks  in  the  case  above, 
instead  of  being  fire,  were  marine.  Many 
•of  them  have  been  written,  not  for  a  year 
or  term  of  years,  but  for  a  voyage  of  per- 
liaps  two  or  three  months.  Instead  of  being 
subject  to  a  tolerably  reliable  average,  one 
month  may  be  attended  by  sweeping  losses, 
the  next  may  be  entirely  free  .from  them. 
It  is  plain  that  with  such  a  probable  ex- 
perience 1b  view,  time  is  a  most  important 
element  in  obtaining  an  average.  The  his- 
tory of  lake  underwriting  furnishes  a  most 
instructive  illustration.  The  risks  are  for 
short  voyages  and  brief  periods.  If  we  com- 
pare the  results  of  one  year  with  another,  or 


the  experience  of  two  or  three  contiguous 
years  with  that  of  an  equal  number  succeed- 
ing, a  tolerable  averagtj  will  be  observed. 
But  compare  the  experience  of  single  months. 
Money  coined  in  August  is  swept  away  in 
September.  Companies  deluded  by  a  brief 
season  of  prosperity  have  been  ruined  over 
and  again  before  the  season  closed.  No  faijr 
average  can  be  counted  on  for  a  single 
month,  and  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  talk 
of  a  premium  earned  until  the  voyage  has 
been  completed  and  the  risk  terminated. 

A  very  simple  examination  of  these  facts 
ought  to  enable  an  intelligent  underwriter 
or  agent  to  see  that  all  such  questions  as 
short  rates,  return  premiums,  and  a  proper 
reserve,  are  questions  that  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  business.  No  company  is 
as  strong  with  only  fifty  per  cent,  of  its 
premiums  reserved  on  risks  half  expired,  as 
it  would  be  with  the  whole  premiums  in 
hand  and  the  risks  newly  in  force.  But 
while  the  difference  might  not  be  important 
to  a  fire  company  doing  an  extensive  business, 
it  might  seriously  weaken  one  doing  a  large 
marine  or  inland  trade. 

Hence  the  fifty  per  cent,  rule  is  a  matter 
no  less  of  the  judgment  than  of  mathematics, 
and,  while  business  considerations  demand 
that  fire  insurance  companies  shall  be 
allowed  to  dispose  of  such  portions  of  their 
premiums  as  are  termed  earned,  the  policy 
of  our  State  law  is  discouraging  the  dis- 
sipation of  earned  premiums  beyond  the 
point  required  by  business  considerations  is 
a  wise  one.  The  short-rate  rule,  both  for 
short  terms  and  for  return  premiums,  is  not 
only  a  just  one,  but  the  only  rule  that  could 
be  consistently  adopted. — Ins.  Monitor, 


Ho"W  it  is  Done  ; 

OB,  TURNING  TIME    INTO  MONET. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  Insur' 
ance  Agent  and  Review,  of  London: 

In  almost  every  inquiry  it  is  generally 
much  easier  to  say  how  it  is  not  done  than 
how  it  is  done.  "We  are  all  pretty  familiar 
with  the  teaching  that  time  is  money,  and 
accept  it  more  or  less  believingly.  The 
proverb,  however,  hardly  means  what  it 
says.    But  at  any  rate  there  are  many  senses 
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in  which  time  may  bo  turned  into  money. 
Here  is  a  transmutation  which  on  the  face  of 
it  seems  to  be  reasonably  within  the  reach  of 
most  people. 

But  how  is  it  done  ?  In  an  infinite  vari- 
ety of  ways,  the  chief  of  them  fairly  obvi- 
ous. Most  of  the  secrets  of  success  are  no 
secrets  at  all.  They  are  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all.  "Wo  should  be  ranging  in  a  wide 
field  if  we  considered  only  a  select  few  of 
the  many  ways  in  which,  in  an  industrious 
land,  among  an  energetic  people,  time  is 
turned  into  money.  We  should  find  in 
manufactures,  arts,  science,  literature,  and 
the  practice  of  the  professions,  wholesale  in- 
stances of  this  kind  of  conversion,  of  the 
realization  of  means  without  means,  the 
creation  of  income  without  the  aid  of  cap- 
ital. 

But  we  have  no  such  intention  of  wander- 
ing, although  it  might  be  pleasant  straying, 
for  is  it  not  always  welcome  to  consider  the 
progress  of  self-made  men  ?  The  interest 
in  their  career  never  dies.  We  limit  our- 
selves, however,  to  one  method  by  which 
time  is  turned  into  money — and  a  great  deal 
of  money,  too,  and  very  constantly,  and 
without  great  difficulty. 

Insurance  business  is  a  distinguished  ex- 
ample of  the  profitable  use  of  time  and 
skill.  If  it  is  possible  for  an  intelligent 
man,  without  means  and  without  an  ex- 
pensive training,  to  make  £500  or  £1,000  a 
year  by  the  negotiation  of  insurances — and 
these  are  by  no  means  extravagant  sums — 
it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  very  good  sample 
of  the  mutation  wo  have  spoken  of. 

But  then  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  hurry. 
*^  He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat 
must  needs  tarry  the  grinding.''^  But  that  too 
frequently  is  what  the  insurance  agent  is  in- 
disposed to  do.  The  common  expectations 
of  the  immediate  results  to  be  derived  from 
an  agency  are  perhaps  unequalled  for  their 
unreasonableness.  Like  the  misguided 
young  men  we  so  often  read  of  in  history 
who,  on  raising  a  standard,  expect  the  pop- 
ulace to  flock  to  it,  so  many  an  agent  seems  to 
imagine  that  on  hoisting  the  outward  insignia 
of  his  ofiice,  the  people  will  gather  beneath  it 
in  crowds  to  assure  their  lives  and  property. 


Giving  publicity  to  an  institution  and  to  an 
agency  is  of  great  value;  but  that  is  not  how 
it  is  done. 

There  are  some  men  engaged  in  insurance 
business  for  whom  it  may  be  claimed  that 
they  are  masters  of  the  craft.  Everyone 
who  has  had  any  practical  experience  in  this 
direction,  must  know  personally,  or  by  re- 
pute, some  of  these  notable  instances  of 
success.  Now  it  is  by  observing  such  as 
as  these,  that  the  lesson  we  are  seeking  to 
learn  may  be  more  certainly  acquired. 
Men,  who  by  an  agency  of  ten  years' 
growth  have  made,  say  £5,000,  £10,000,  or 
£20,000,  are  suitable  guides  as  to  the  way 
of  turning  time  into  money.  Attentively 
and  diligently  observing  their  system,  we 
may  assuredly  learn  whatever  there  is  to  be 
learnt. 

This,  then,  is  how  it  is  done.  By  per- 
sonal application  and  perseverance.  It  is 
not  to  be  done  in  any  other  way,  and  pro- 
bably never  will  be. 

Money,  which  is  so  essential  an  element 
of  success  in  commerce  generally,  is  not 
wanted  here.  Laborious  training,  unceas- 
ing study,  incessant  practice,  without  which 
in  so  many  courses  hope  is  vain,  are  not 
needed  in  this  pursuit.  The  plain  and  simple 
truth  is  as  we  have  stated  it  ;  that  it  is  by 
applying  personally,  viva  voce,  and  this  per- 
severingly,  that  insurances  in  any  large  num- 
bers are  obtained.  A  casual  golden  plum 
may  drop  into  the  open  mouth  of  the  waiting 
man ;  but  the  rich  crop  is  only  to  be  had  at 
the  price  of  personal  labor. 

The  Insurance  Agent,  therefore,  takes  his 
time  to  market  to  turn  it  into  cash.  And 
the  result  naturally  very  much  depends  on 
the  amount  of  time  which  is  so  devoted. 
The  agency  to  which  sparse  time  is  given 
yields  little,  and  the  agency  to  which  a  lib- 
eral allowance  of  time  is  apportioned  usual- 
ly yields  much.  And  yet  it  is  a  common 
experience  that  agents  are  most  reluctant  to 
give  time  to  the  object.  They  are  not  con- 
tent steadily  to  plod  on,  animated  with  the 
certain  conviction  that  there  will  be  due  and 
adequate  return  for  all  they  do.  They  wait 
for  something  to  happen.  They  would  be 
delighted  to  make  a  valuable  agency  which 
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should  yield  them  considerable  profit;  and 
they  are  always  waiting  for  proposers  to 
turn  up.  Instead  of  making  opportunities, 
and  converting  the  indifferent  into  insurers, 
they  wait  for  the  insurers  to  come  to  them, 
convinced  and  ready  made. 

If  you  are  an  agent,  and  have  time  to  use; 
if  you  are  anxious  for  any  purpose  to  make 
money,  it  is  freely  open  to  you  to  turn  that 
time  into  money.  Use  all  the  skill  you 
possess;  exercise  your  knowledge  of  human 
nature;  study  all  the  bearings  of  the  sub- 
ject; press  into  your  service  every  accessory 
aid;  secure  the  widest  publicity  you  can 
command;  obtain  all  the  social  influence 
within  your  reach,  but  let  your  dependence 
for  success  be  upon  personal,  persevering, 
untiring  application.  As  we  have  said,  this 
is  how  it  is  done. 


Michigan  Life  Report. 


"We  have  before  us  Part  II.  of  the  fifth 
annual  report  of  the  insurance  department 
of  Michigan,  conceriiing  life  and  accident 
business. 

Commissioner  Ko^  reviews  the  life 
business  as  follows  : 

The  operations  of  each  company  in  this 
State  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1874,  as  to  number  and  amount  of  new 
policies  issued,  amount  of  premiums  re- 
ceived and  claims  incurred  and  paid,  also 
the  number  and  amount  of  policies  in  force 
at  that  date,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table 
No.  1. 

The  aggregate  number  of  new  policies  is- 
sued in  this  State  during  1874,  as  shown  by 
the  company  statements,  was  five  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-five  (5,845),  cover- 
ing insurances  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  forty- 
three  dollars,  ($10,786, 043).  The  amount 
received  in  premiums  during  the  year  was 
one  million  seven  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
fcand  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars 
and  twenty-three  cents  ($1,730,357.23). 

The  amount  of  losses  and  claims  paid  to 
Michigan  policy-holders  during  1874  was 
five  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  and  fifty- 
five  cents  ($563,625.55). 


In  1873  the  Michigan  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Detroit  led  in  point  of 
new  business  done  in  this  State.  The  new 
business  done  by  that  company  during  1874 
was  also  the  largest  in  point  of  the  number 
of  policies  issued  and  amount  insured.  In 
amount  of  insurance  in  force  December  31, 
1874,  in  Michigan,  this  company  stands 
third,  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  of  Hart- 
ford, and  the  Mutual  Benefit  of  New  Jersey, 
having  a  greater  amount;  in  point  of  num- 
ber of  policies,  it  is  outranked  by  only  the 
Connecticut  Mutual,  as  shown  by  the  table. 

The  general  results  of  the  new  business 
of  1874  in  Michigan  show  a  large  falling 
off  as  compared  with  1873.  There  was  a  de- 
crease of  1,590  policies  and  $4,378,554  in. 
amount  of  insurance  written.  The  ag- 
gregate premium  receipts  (on  old  and  new 
business)  for  1874  were  less  by  $113,905.69 
than  in  1873,  but  the  amount  paid  for  losses 
and  claims  was  greater  in  1874  by  $20,755, 
than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  new 
business  done  in  Michigan  and  claims  paid 
for  the  years  1871,  1872,  1873,  and  1874: 
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The  amounts  stated  above  as  losses  paid 
for  the  years  mentioned,  is  very  largely  be- 
lowthe  actual  sums  returned  to  policy-hold- 
ers, as  they  do  not  include  any  return  pre- 
miums or  dividends.  The  total  of  premium 
receipts  is  the  actual  amount  of  nominal 
premium  charged,  but  in  the  mutual-divi- 
dend paying  companies  a  large  rebate  is 
really  made,  which,  properly  separated, 
would  decrease  the  premiums  or  add  to  the 
amount  received  by  the  policy-holders. 

The  following  shows  the  number  and 
amount  of  policies  in  force  in  this  State  at 
the  close  (Dec.  31)  of  the  years  1871,  1872, 

1873  and  1874  : 

Voorc!  N<^-  of  Amount 

X  ears.  Policies.  in  force. 

1871 29,212  r^a.-ios.gsi 

1872 29,102       59,041,984 

1878  29,421       61,5^8,107 

1874  25,049  54,105,454 

As  shown  by  the  foregoing  synopsis,  the 
number  of  companies  and  the  amount  of 
premium  receipts  in  this  State  increased  very 
largely  from  the  year  1861  to  1870,  and  that 
subsequent  to  the  latter  date,  there  has  been 
a  large  falling  off  in  companies  snd  a  tend- 
ency to  a  retrograde  in  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness. The  amount  in  force,  Deoemjjer  31, 
1874,  has  largely  decreased  since  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  history  of  the  business  in 
Michigan  is  duplicated  in  this  respect  by  al- 
most every  State  in  the  Union,  and  while  it 
forms  no  exception,  we  think,  to  the  depres- 
sion in  other  avenues  in  business,  yet  it  is  a 
good  time  for  the  managers  of  life  insurance 
companies  to  dig  down  to  the  foundation  and 
ascertain  whether  their  structure  is  placed 
on  sand  or  bed  rock. 

The  commissioner  [then  gives  some  gen- 
eial  balance  sheets,  and  then  continues  the 
system  of  statements  as  follows  : 

This  system  of  rendering  statements  has 
made  radical  innovations  in  the  practices  of 
some  of  the  companies  in  keeping  their  ac- 
counts. The  following  are  some  of  the  er- 
roneous practices  corrected  : 

First,  Returning  uncollected,  unreported, 
and  deferred  premiums,  as  premium  income 
actually  received; 

Second,  Eeturning  accrued  interest,  as  in- 
terest actually  received; 


Third,  Returning  in  one  sum,  the  actual 
cost  and  market  value  over  cost  of  real  estate, 
bonds,  stocks,  etc.; 

Fourth,  Placing  to  the  credit  of  interest 
any  discount  obtained  in  the  purchase  of 
bonds,  and  deducting  from  the  interest  ac- 
count any  premium  paid  on  the  purchase  of 
bonds  or  other  investments. 

It  is  believed  that  the  sj'stem  of  accounts 
upon  which  the  balance  sheet  blank  is  pre- 
dicated will  correct  tendencies  to  irregular- 
ity, and  establish  the  only  correct  basis  for 
computing  ratios  of  expense  to  income.  It 
is  also  of  great  importance  that  the  interest 
account  should  be  so  kept  as  to  show  the  ex- 
act amount  of  interest  actually  received. 
For  the  two  years  last  past,  all  the  compan- 
ies, with  one  exception,®  have  made  correct 
balances.  This  blank  is  now  the  property 
of  the  National  Insurance  Convention,  hav- 
ing been  adopted  by  that  body  at  its  last 
session,  for  use  in  1876. 

Mr.  Row  then  takes  up  the  principle  and 
practice  of  life  insurance,  and  makes  some 
very  valuable  suggestions,  which  we  shall 
notice  more  at  length  in  our  next. 

Does  Advertising  Pay? 

Brother  Hine,  of  the  Monitor,  is  quite  cor- 
rect in  making  the  following  remarks  con- 
cerning advertising,  and  the  comparisons 
given  below  are  very  suggestive,  at  least. 
The  Monitor  says  : 

Some  time  ago,  several  presidents  of  in- 
surance companies  requested  the  editor  of 
this  journal  to  present  his  views  as  to  the 
best  method  of  advertising.  A  paper  on 
that  subject  has  been  partially  prepared. 
As  introductory  to  it,  however,  we  have  in 
recent  explorations  among  the  official  rec- 
ords of  the  companies  stumbled  upon  some 
figures,  which  we  present  below,  as  bearing 
upon  the  topic  in  hand. 

Among  the  life  companies  of  this  city  the 
Germania  and  Home  are,  notoriously,  non- 


■■•  Phoenix,  of  Hartford.  The  present  reason  why 
the  Phoenix  cannot  show  the  proper  amount  of 
net  assets  to  balance  is,  ihat  the  officers  of  the 
company  do  not  keep  the  investment  account  so 
as  to  show  the  cost  to  the  company  of  bonds  pur- 
chased. Instead,  the  market  value  only  can  be 
given. 
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advertising  companies.  The  Germaniawent 
so  far  during  one  period  as  to  keep  a  sign 
hung  in  its  office  with  this  inscription  : 
<'  Positively  no  Advertising  "Wanted."  The 
Home  has,  during  the  past  few  years,  al- 
most entirely  withdrawn  its  patronage  from 
advertising  mediums.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Continental  and  the  Metropolitan  have 
always  been,  and  are  to-day,  free,  but  prob- 
ably judicious  advertisers.  In  running 
through  the  tables,  there  appear  two  com- 
panies well  known  as  advertisers,  and  two 
companies  well  known  as  non-advertisers  ; 
and  without  making  any  reflection  whatever 
upon  the  general  management  of  either,  we 
simply  present  the  facts  in  regard  to  their 
income  and  policies,  which  are  shown  by 
the  official  reports  of  1870  and  1875  : 

Income.  Policies. 

<*  ermania,  1870 $1,467,678  16,812 

1875 1,942,940  19,792 

Home,  1870 693,367  11,009 

1875 1,030,578  10.424 

Continental,  1870 918,095  15,953 

1875 2,712,627  25,774 

Metropolitan,  1870 191.757  3,560 

1875 1,239,253  18,972 

The  Germania  and  the  Home  had  six 
years  the  start  of  the  continental  and  Metro- 
politan ;  the  former  were  organized  in  1860, 
the  latter  in  1866.  And  while  the  Germania 
has  increased  but  $475,262  in  its  annual  in- 
come, and  3,480  in  the  number  of  its  poli- 
cies in  force,  and  the  Home  1^337,211  in  an- 
nual income,  and  has  actually  lost  600  in  the 
number  of  policies  pending,  the  Continental 
has  increased  ^1,794,532  in  annual  income, 
and  9,821  in  policies,  and  the  Metropolitan 
$1,044,496  in  income,  and  15,412  in  policies 
in  force.  These  statistical  facts  are  more 
significant  and  more  conclusive  than  any 
amount  of  argument  would  be.  The  Uni- 
versal has  made  a  still  greater  gain  in  an- 
nual income,  and,  with  one  exception,  a 
greater  gain  in  policies  in  force  ;  but  up- 
wards of  eight  thousand  of  its  pending  pol- 
icies were  recruits  from  other  companies,  and 
not  "  new  business,"  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term.  Nevertheless  its  enterprise  is 
superbly  illustrated  in  the  figures  presented. 
We  do  not  call  in  question  the  integrity  or 
business  ability  of  the  managers  of  the  Ger- 


mania and  the  Home,  except  to  doubt  the 
soundness  of  their  judgmentin  regard  to  ad- 
vertising. This  we  have  a  perfect  right  to 
do.  "We  do  not  believe  that  the  managers  of 
those  companies  have  used  wisely  and  effi- 
ciently all  the  means  for  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  their  institutions  which  they 
might  have  done  ;  and  we  need  present  no, 
better  evidence  of  the  validity  of  our  conclu- 
sions than  the  figures  printed  above.  "With 
six  years  the  start,  with  incomes  aggregat- 
ing, five  years  ago,  $1,048,193  per  annum 
greater^  and  policies  in  force  7,808  in  excess 
of  the  Continental  and  Metropolitan  ;  the 
Germania  and  Home  to-day  have  an  annual 
income  of  f978,362,  and  policies  in  force 
14,545  LESS  !  The  Continental  and  Metro- 
politan have  advertised,  the  Germania  and 
Home  have  not.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  the  difference  is  solely  owing  to  the  one 
fact.  We  simply  record  it  as  a  fact,  and 
call  attention  to  the  coincidence,  which  is 
very  striking  and  very  suggestive. 


Foreign  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


We  have  before  us  the  published  annual 
statements  for  1874,  of  the  most  of  the 
foreign  companies  doing  a  fire  business  on 
this  coast  in  that  year.  In  the  following 
short  synopsis,  we  refer  to  the  fire  business 
alone,  except  as  to  the  total  assets  and  total 
liabilities,  which  of  course  includes  both 
departments.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
these  companies'  made  a  very  satisfactory 
showing,  and  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
of  the  class  of  securities  held  by  the  difl:erent 
companies,  we  present  them  as  given  in 
printed  report,  as  this  is  the  principal  feat- 
ure of  all  statements,  the  solvency  of  a 
company  depending  entirely  on  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  its  assets,  as  far  as  their  ex- 
hibits are  concerned. 

THE  LONDON  ASSURANCE   CORPORATION 

is,  we  believe,  the  oldest  foreign  company  re- 
presented here,  it  being  established  in  1720. 
Our  readers  will  find  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
the  itemized  statement  of  this  corporation, 
which  is  certainly  a  gratifying  one,  both  to 
its  managers  and  patrons. 
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The  paid-up  capital  of  the  London  Assur- 
ance is  $2,241,375.  The  assets  on  the  first 
of  the  year,  foots  up  the. handsome  sum  of 
$14,503,034,  invested  as  follows: 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage 89,097,466 

Cash   market    value  'of  all   stocks   and 

bonds  owned  by  the  company 4,668,312 

Amount  of  loans  secured  by  pledge  of 

bonds,  stocks   and  other  marketable 

securities  as  collateral 185,580 

Cash  in  company's  office 45 

Cash  in  banks 176,853 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  all  stocks 

and    loans 21,435 

Premiums  in  duo  course  of  collection 315,043 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured,  taken  for 

fire  and  marine  risks 42,355 

Policy  stamps 942 

Total  assets 814,503,034 

The  income  of  the  fire  and  marine  busi- 
ness in  1874  was: 

Net  cash  actually  received  for  fire  pre- 
miums  81,124,304 

Net  cash  actually  received  for  marine 
premiums 570,802 

The  interest  and  dividend  receipts  were 
$602,698,  making  a  total  income  of  $2,297,- 
805.  The  total  expenditures  were  $1,973,520, 
of  which  $496,714  were  fire  losses,  and  $526,- 
364  for  marine  losses.  The  total  liabilities, 
except  capital,  are  $9,133,558,  leaving  a  net 
surplus  over  capital  stock  of  $3,148,101, 
which  should  satisfy  the  most  credulous. 

This  corporation  is  represented  in  this  city 
by  the  well  and  favorably  known  firm  of 
Cross  &  Co,  316  California  Street,  who  have 
done  good  service  for  the  company  the  past 
two  years,  having  sent  them,  in  1874,  $83,- 
800,  while  the  losses  only  amounted  to  $17,- 
830,  or  about  21  per  cent. 

NOETH  BRITISH  AND   MKKCANTILE 

of  London  and  Edinburgh,  was  organized  in 
1809,  and  the  capital  stock  subscribed  is 
$10,000,000,  with  $1,227,272  paid  up  in  cash. 
The  assets  on  the  first  of  Jan.,  1875,  were 
$6,194,309,  invested  as  follows: 

Real  estate,  owned  by  the  company 81,156,588 

Cash  market   value   of  all   stocks  and 

bonds  owned  by  company 2,578,105 

Amount  of   loans  secured  by  pledge  of 

bonds,  stocks  and  other    marketable 

securities  as  collateral 496,950 

Cash  in  company's  office 2,460 

Cash  in  banks 206,800 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  all  stocks  and 

loans 10,281 


Premiums  in  duo  course  of  collection 77,350 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured 402,333 

Due  by  branches.  Agencies  and  branch 

bankers,  home  and  foreign 1,032.421 

Due  by  Life  department 52,969 

Due  from  other  companies  for  reinsuran- 
ce and  losses  already  paid 118,048 

Total  assets 86,194,309 

The  total  liabilities,  except  capital  are 
$2,084,133,  leaving  a  net  surplus  over  capital 
of  $2,882,904.  The  income  in  1874  was 
$4,289,474,  of  which  $4,049,710  was  for 
fire  premiums  alone.  The  total  expenditures 
were  $3,701,700,  of  which  amount  the  sum 
of  $2,238,542  was  for  fire  losses.  The  Paci- 
fic Coast  department  of  the  North  British  is 
in  the  hands  of  T.  C.  Grant,  who  is  pushing 
the  business  with  that  degree  of  energy 
which  is  swelling  the  receipts  largely  in 
advance  of  the  corresponding  months  of 
previous  years.     Oflice  219  Sansome  Street. 

THE   COMMERCIAL   trNION 

of  London,  has  a  subscribed  capital  of  $12-, 
500,000,  with  $1,250,000  paid  up  in  cash. 
The  assets  are  $6,464,576,  invested  as 
follows: 

Real  estate  owned  by  company 8279,000 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage 1,173,420 

Cash  market   value   of  all  stocks    and 

bonds  owned  by  company 2,708,390 

Amount  of  loans  secured  by  pledge  of 

Bonds,  stocks  and  other   marketable 

securities  as  collateral 756,500 

Cash  in  company's  office  and  in  banks 777,517 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  and 

mortgages 8,039 

Premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 613,145 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured,  taken  for 

fire  and  marine  risks 78,634 

Other  assets 70,931 

Total  assets 8o,464,576 

The  total  liabilities  except  capital  are$4,- 
094,590,  which  leaves  a  net  surplus,  over  all 
liabilities,  of  $1,119,986,  which,  for  a  com- 
pany organized  in  1861,  is  a  very  gratifying 
exhibit,  and  speaks  well  for  its  managers. 
The  income  in  1874,  was  $4,067,447,  of 
which  $3,415,722  was  for  fire  premiums. 
The  total  expenditures  were  $3,436,469, 
$2,453,544  of  which  was  for  fire  losses.  The 
Commercial  Union  is  very  ably  represented 
in  this  city  by  Messrs.  Hamilton  &  Sonnich- 
sen.  No.  221  Sansome  Street,  who  did  a 
very  satisfactory  business  for  this  company 
the  past  year,  the  premiums  in  California 
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amounting  to  $249,159,  being  second  on  the 
list  of  agency  companies,  and  third  as  to  all 
companies. 

THE   NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

of  Aberdeen  and  London,  was  organised  in 
1836,  and  now  has  a  subscribed  capital  of 
$15,000,000,  with  $750,000  paid  up  in  cash. 
The  present  assets  foots  up  $9,334,538,  in- 
vested as  follows  : 

Real  estate  owned  by  Company S229,282.16 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage 2,103,161.78 

Cash  market  value  of  all  stocks  and 

bonds  owned  by  Company 4,222,233.09 

Amount  of  loans  secured  by  pledge  of 
bonds,  stocks  and  other  marketable 
securities  as  collateral 1,626,908.75 

Cash  in  Company's  office 9,562.68 

Cash  in  banks 369,405,22 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  all  stocks 

and  loans 81,407.39 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  and 

mortgages 144,150.00 

Premiums  in  due  course  of  collection..  52,110.66 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured 119,038.52 

Agents'  balances 381,351.72 

Stamps  on  hand 926.66 

Total  assets $9,339,538.63 

The  total  liabilities,  except  capital,  is 
$8,460,341,  leaving  a  net  surplus  as  regards 
policy-holders,  of  $879,197.  The  income  in 
1874,  was  $2,499,000,  of  which  $1,566,821 
was  for  fire  premiums  ;  the  fire  losses  were 
$868,048.  The  Northern  is  one  of  the  old- 
est of  the  foreign  companies,  and  is  noted 
for  its  promptness  in  settling  its  losses  and 
otherwise  honorable  dealing  with  its  patrons. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Agency  is  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  W.  L.  Barker,  No.  319  California  St., 
who  is  well  and  favorably  known  to  the 
people  of  this  Coast. 

THE  HAMBURG-BREMEN 

of  Hamburg,  Germany,  was  organized  in 
1855,  and  has  a  subscribed  capital  of  $1,500,- 
000,  with  $300,000  paid  up^in  cash.  The 
assets  are  invested  as  follows: 

Loans  on  bond  mortgage 8118,914 

Cash  market  value  of  all  stocks  and  bonds 

owned  by  company 454,821 

Cash  in  company's  office 2,592 

Cash  in  banks 166,545 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection 38,028 

Cash  deposited  at  different  branches  of  the 

company 49,855 

Bills  of  exchange 158,160 

Total  assets S988.905 


The  total  liabilities  except  capital  are 
$467,273,  showing  a  surplus  over  capital  of 
$221,632.  The  income  of  the  company  for 
1874  was  $346,815,  of  which  $317,732  were 
for  net  fire  premiums.  The  total  expendi- 
tures were  $285,271,  $109,083  of  which  was 
net  amount  paid  for  fire  losses  and  $32,117 
for  dividends  to  stock-holders,  the  balance  , 
being   for  commissions,  salaries,  taxec,  etc. 

Messrs.  Morris  Speyer  &  Co.,  are  the 
general  agents  for  this  coast,  and  it  appears 
from  the  report  of  California  business  pub- 
lished in  February  number  of  Coast 
Keview,  that  this  agency  contributes  hand- 
somely to  the  general  business  of  the  com- 
pany, their  gross  premiums  being  $149,635. 

THE  SVEA  FIRE  INS  CO. 

of  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  was  organized  in 

and  has  a  capital  subscribed  of  $3,000,- 

000,  with  $525,000  paid.    The  assets  amount 
to  $1,179,608,  invested  as  follows: 

Real  estate  owned  by  the  company Sol,000 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage 330,718 

Cash   market   value    of  all    stocks  and 

bonds  owned  by  the  company 503.719 

Amount  of  loans  secured  by  pledge  of 
bonds,  stocks  and    other    marketable 

securities  as  collateral 147,484 

All  other  loans  made  by  the  company 44,251 

Cash  in  banks  and  in  company's  office....       45,452 
Interest  due  and  accrued  on  all  stocks 

and  loans ..         4,067 

Premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 18,852 

Duo  from  other  companies  for  reinsur- 
ance on  losses  already  paid 20,136 

Office  furniture  and  fixtures  (value  JIO,- 
000) 4,921 

Total  assets 11,179,608 

The  total  liabilities  except  capital  and 
reserve  fund  are  $631,539,  leaving  a  net 
surplus  over  all  liabilities  of  $250,000. 

The  income  for  the  year  1874  was  $578,- 
365,  of  which  the  sum  of  $369,029  was  for 
fire  premiums.  The  total  expenditures  was 
$518,297,  of  which  $253,555  was  for  fire 
losses;  of  the  last  named  sum  $19,500  was 
for  losses  of  previous  year.  Messrs.  Henry 
Balzer  &  Co.  are  the  company's  repres- 
entatives in  this  city,  with  office  at  213 
Sansome  Street. 

The  Svea  commenced  business  here  on 
the  first  of  December,  1874,  and  from  the 
reports  as  published  in  our  February  num- 
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ber  it  appears  that  the  agents  did  a  very 
nice  month's  business,  having  talcen  over 
nine  thousand  dollars  in  premiums. 

THE   LIVEKPOOL   AND   LONDON    AND  GLOBE 

Of  Liverpool,  was  organized  in  1836,  and 
has  a  subscribed  capital  of  $10,000,000,  with 
the  sum  of  $1,228,200  paid  up  in  cash.  The 
assets  are  as  follows : 

Real  estate  owned  by  company 82,890,781  27 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage 4,693,743  08 

Cash  on  market  value  of   all  stocks 

and  bonds  owned  by  the  company  7,188,199  87 

Cash  in  company's  office S7ti,738  29 

Cash  in  various  banks  in  the 

United  Kingdom Sl,207,829  91 

1,284,568  20 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  all  stocks 

and  loans 118,613  84 

Rents  due  and  accrued 389  31 

Premiums  in  due  course  of  collection     582,280  23 
Property  in  the    hands    of  Trustees 
abroad  who  are  r.  quired  to  make, 
periodically,  a  return  of  their  en- 
tire investments  with  a  certificate 

that  they  are  fully  secured 5,814,076  88 

Loans  made  by  company  on  Life  Poli- 
cies, Annuities,  Life  interests  and 
Reversions 716,977  61 

Total  Assets S23,289,G30  29 

The  aggregate  liabilities — except  capital — 
are  $20,485,820,  showing  a  surplus  over  capi- 
tal and  all  other  liabilities  of  $1,575,610.  The 
aggregate  income  for  1874  was  $5,851,308, 
$5,412,606  being  fire  premiums.  The  total 
expenditures  were  $4,142,823,  of  which  $2,- 
523,637  was  for  fire  losses.  This  showing 
is  a  satisfactory  one.  The  company  is  very 
ably  represented  on  this  coast  by  "W.  B. 
Johnston,  with  office  at  432  California  St. 

THE   ROYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

of  Liverpool,  incorporated  and  commenced 
business  in  1845,  has  a  capital  subscribed  of 
$10,000,000,  with  $1,447,725  paid  up  in 
cash.  The  aggregate  assets  are  $15,709,025, 
invested  as  follows: 

Real  estate  owned  by  the  Company ;  $1,608,120 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage 208,085 

Cash  market  value  of  stocks   and  bonds 

owned  by  the  Company 7,144,975 

Amount  of  loans  secured  by  pledge   of 

bonds,  stocks  and  other  marketable 

securities  as  collateral 5,905,765 

Cash  in  Company's  office  and  in  banks...  698,070 
Interest  due  and  accrued  on  all   stocks 

and  loans,  and  bonds  and  mortgages..  162,975 
Premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 401,035 

Total  assets $15,709,025 

The  total  liability,  except  capital,  amounts 


to  $11,337,135,  leaving  a  surplus  over  capi- 
tal and  all  liabilities,  of  $2,924,165.  The 
total  income  for  the  year  1874,  was  $4,113,- 
500,  of  which  $3,876,000  was  for  fire  pre- 
miums ;  total  expenditure  was  $3,221,785 — 
$2,015,500  being  for  fire  losses,  and  the  re- 
mainder for  dividends,  salaries,  etc.  The 
Pacific  Coast  Agency  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Hunt,  No.  313    California  Street. 

THE  SCOTTISH    COMMERCIAL, 

of  Glasgow,  was  organized  and  commenced 
business  in  1865,  and  has  a  subscribed  capi- 
tal of  $5,000,000,  with  $500,000  paid  up. 
These  assets  are  $1,088,065,  invested  as  fol- 
lows : 

Real  estate  owned  by  Company $249,000.00 

Cash  market  value  of  all  stocks  and 

bonds  owned  by  Company 472,332.25 

Amount  of  loans  secured  by  pledge  of 

bonds,  stocks  and  other  marketable 

securities  as  collateral 71,205.00 

Cash  in  Company's  office 853,05 

Cash  in  banks 50,822.65 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  all  stocks 

and  loans 830.06 

Premiums  in  due  course  of  collection..  233,942.02 
Bills   receivable,  not  matured,  taken 

for  fire  risks 8,980.33 

Total  assets $1,088,0155.99 

The  income  last  year  was  $658,088 — 
$589,214  being  for  fire  premiums.  The 
fire  losses  amounted  to  $325,796.  The 
Company  shows  a  surplus,  beyond  capital, 
of  $132,428.  The  Pacific  Coast  representa- 
tive is  Mr.  D.B.  Blair,  who  stands  well  in 
the  profession,  and  is  favorably  known  to 
the  public. 

THE  LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

of  Liverpool,  was  organized  in and  has 

a  subscribed  capital  of  $5,000,000,  with 
$480,687  paid  up.  The  total  assets  are 
$859,501,  invested  as  follows  : 

Real  estate  owned  by  company $271,977 

Cash  m.arket  value  of  all  stocks  and  bonds 

owned  by  company 24,478 

Amount  of   loans    secured    by   pledge  of 

bonds,    stocks    and    other    marketable 

securities  as  collateral 2.32,000 

Cash  in  banks 81,733 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  all  stocks  and 

loans 1,762 

Premiums  in  due  course  of  collection 196,882 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured,  taken  for 

fire  and  marine  risks 30,199 

Due  from  guaranteeing  offices 18,262 

Sundry  debtors 2,204 

Total  assets $859,501 
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The  total  liabilities,  except  capital,  are 
3,921,  leaving  a  surplus  as  regards  policy- 
holders of  $332,680,  The  income  for  the 
year  1874  was  $1,275,940,  the  sura  of 
$1,257,682  being  fire  premiums.  The  total 
expenditures  were  $1,235,612,  and  $803 
being  for  fire  losses.  This  showing  is  cer- 
tainly not  very  gratifying  to  the  stock- 
holders, although  they  received  a  dividend 
of  $14,371.  The  company  is  represented 
on  this  coast  by  Henry  Coubrough,  318 
California  Street. 

The  Imperial  and  Queen  have  not  pu- 
blished their  statements  in  this  city,  at  this 
writing,  but  we  will  review  them  in  our 
next. 


Maine  Insurance  Report. 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  has  the  hon- 
or to  present  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  in  accordance  with  section  fifty-six 
of  the  Insurance  Law. 

The  past^'ear  has  been  a  favorable  one,  as 
a  whole,  to  the  companies  doing  business  in 
Maine,  Bangor  has  suffered  the  most  by 
fire  during  the  year.  On  April  18th,  nine 
storehouses  were  burned.  Loss  $100,000  ; 
insured  for  $70,000.  On  December  15th, 
nine  stores  and  the  Harriman  House  were 
consumed.  Loss  $70,000  ;  insured  for  $21,- 
500.  On  March  29th,  at  Biddeford,  Shaw's 
Block  was  consumed.  Loss  $45,000,  All 
the  other  fires  were  much  smaller  in  extent, 
the  most  of  them  amounting  to  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars  each. 

In  1873,  the  companies  of  other  States 
and  countries  received  in  premiums  in  this 
State  $861,132.31,  and  paid  for  losses  $561,- 
528.35,  leaving  a  balance  of  $299,603.96.  In 
1874,  companies  of  the  same  class  received 
in  premiums  $960,403.93,  and  paid  for  losses 
$418,201.83,  leaving  a  balance  of  $542, 202,- 
10,  a  gain  of  $242,598,14  over  the  previous 
year.  Our  Maine  stock  companies  received 
in  premiums,  in  1873,  $289,094.93,  and  paid 
for  losses  $172,555.35,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$116,539,58.  In  1874,  the  same  companies 
received  in  premiums  $277,716,15,  and  paid 
for  losses  $229,401.47,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$48,314.68,  a  loss  over  the  previous  year  of 


$68,224.90.  Only  a  very  few  companies 
have  paid  more  for  losses  than  they  have  re- 
ceived in  premiums. 

The  Maine  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 
paid  for  losses,  in  1873,  $41,681,51,  and  in 
1874,  $44,424,55. 

MAINE    INSURANCE    COMPANIES. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1874,  there  were 
forty-two  fire,  fire-marine,  and  marine  in- 
surance companies  organized  under  the  laws 
of  this  State,  and  authorized  to  do  business 
therein,  of  which  two  were  stock  fire-marine; 
two  were  stock  marine  ;  two  were  mutual 
marine,  and  thirty-six  were  mutual  fire  in- 
surance companies. 

The  Portland  Mutual  Fishing  Insurance 
Company  was  the  only  new  company  organ- 
ized during  the  year. 


Detecting  a  Fire. 


A  simple  and  effective  means  of  detecting 
a  fire  and  its  precise  locality,  immediately 
upon  its  outbreak,  has  been  devised  by  Mr. 
John  Bewthwaite,  the  operation  of  which 
depends  upon  the  destruction  of  cohesion  in 
certain  substances  when  exposed  to  tempera- 
ture higher  than  those  met  with  in  houses 
and  factories  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  short  strip  of 
yielding  material — gutta  percha  being  the 
substance  used — which  is  held  at  each  end 
by  a  wire  placed  along  the  ceiling  line  in 
any  department.  One  end  of  the  wire  is 
fixed,  while  the  other  is  led  to  an  alarm  bell, 
which  may  be  placed  anywhere  within  hear- 
ing. The  alarm  works  either  by  means  of  a 
falling  weight  or  by  clock-work,  the  wire  in 
either  case  being  held  taut,  so  that  the  alarm 
cannot  go  off.  This  is  the  normal  condition 
of  the  apparatus,  but  directly  the  gutta  per- 
cha becomes  softened  by  heat — which  it  does 
at  110  degrees  Fahrenheit — it  rapidly  elong- 
ates, releases  the  weight  or  train  of  clock- 
work, starts  the  alarm  and  indicates  danger. 
This  apparatus  can  be  fitted  in  any  number 
of  rooms,  and  connected  with  the  same 
alarm,  and  no  matter  in  which  room  the  fire 
breaks  out,  it  would  be  notified  directly  the 
temperature  reached  110  degrees.  Moreover, 
the  room  in  which  the  fire  occurred  would 
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also  be  notified  by  an  indicator  attached  to 
the  alarm,  so  that  no  time  would  be  lost  in 
eearching  for  the  seat  of  the  fire.  The  same 
principle  could  be  carried  out  in  ships,  where 
its  adoption  might  possibly  prove  more  valu- 
able than  on  land,  the  indicator  being  fixed  in 
the  captain's  cabin.  It  is  also  arranged  to  be 
fitted  in  connection  with  an  electric  battery, 
and  in  establishments  where  electrical  bells 
are  already  in  use,  the  cost  of  the  indicator,  in 
all  cases  moderate,  would  be  simply  nom- 
inal.— London  Times. 


L.  L.  &  G.  and  Davenport  Sz  Co. 

"We  have  received  the  June  number  of 
the  Insura7ice  Advocate  of  Kichmond,  Va., 
in  which  we  find  a  flowery  advertisement  of 
the  Liverpool,  London  &  Globe  Insurance 
Co.,  as  published  py  Davenport  &  Co., 
agents  in  liichmond,  in  which  the  assets  of 
the  London,  Liverpool  &  Globe  are  placed 
at  Pti, 740,105  on  the  first  day  of  March. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  a  notice 
of  this  company,  taken  from  the  sworn  re- 
port as  published  in  our  daily  papers  of  this 
city,  in  which  the  assets  are  placed  at  some- 
thing over  g23,000,UOO,  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  and  we  cannot  understand  how  it 
is  that  the  company  has  gained  a  little  over 
$3,000,000  since  January  1st,  or  something 
over  a  million  and  a  half  anaonth. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  not  infer  that 
we  make  this  notice  as  in  any  way  reflecting 
on  the  manager  of  the  London,  Liverpool  <S& 
Globe,  for  it  is  probable  that  they  never 
authorizea  Davenport  &  Co.  to  publish  such 
figures  as  the  above.  But  it  appears  from 
an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  local 
board  of  Kichmond,  published  in  this  same 
advertisement,  that  the  impudence  of  Daven- 
port &  Co.  is  only  excelled  by  their  shrewd- 
ness. Now,  what  can  be  said  of  a  Board  of 
Underwriters  that  will  pass  such  a  ridiculous 
resolution  as  the  following: 

Extract  from  Minutes  of  Kichmond  Board, 
April  21, 1875. 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  Local  Board  have 
carefully  considered  the  printed  statements, 
showing  the  general  condition  of  the  com- 
pany, presented   by  Messrs.  Davenport  & 


Co.,  general  agents,  and  observe  with  satis- 
faction the  extraordinary  security  ofl'ered  by 
this  company  to  the  holders  of  its  policies, 
not  only  in  its  great  reserve,  in  its  cautious 
management,  in  the  conservative  character 
of  its  investments,  but  in  the  unlimited  per- 
sonal liability  of  its  numerous  shareholders — 
a  safeguard,  it  is  believed,  not  to  be  found 
in  the  charter  of  any  American  company. 

"  These  characteristics  of  the  Liverpool, 
London  &  Globe  Insurance  Company,  so 
well  understood  by  the  whole  commercial 
world,  make  the  otfice  of  aiding  in  difl'using 
its  benefits  in  the  community  a  duty  to  their 
fellow-citizens,  which  the  members  of  the 
Local  Board  will  discharge  with  pleasure 
and  confidence." 

"  A  safeguard,  it  is  believed,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  charter  of  any  American  com- 
pany" is  pretty  good  for  Davenport  &  Co., 
but  death  on  American  companies. 


The  "Pacific  Mutual  Advocate." 


We  have  before  us  Volume  1,  No.  1,  of 
the  Pacific  Mutual  Advocate,  a  neat  little 
monthly,  published  by  the  Pacific  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Sacramento. 
It  is  proposed  to  issue  this  paper  monthly, 
in  the  joint  interest  of  the  Company  and  its 
patrons,  giving  a  monthly  record  of  the 
Company's  business,  and  otherwise  enlight- 
ening their  policy-holders  and  the  subject  of 
life  insurance.  The  Advocate  is  typograph- 
ically neat ;  editorially,  brief  and  pointed; 
matter  selected,  good.  Politically,  the  Ad- 
vocate defines  its  position  in  the  following 
pointed  manner  : 

"  We  confess  that  we  love  the  time-hon- 
ored Democracy,  we  dote  on  the  liepublic- 
ans,  and  our  heart  goes  oixt  to  the  Independ- 
ents, yea,  verily,  it  yearneth  after  them 
But  we  do  not  propose  to  waste  our  time  in 
defense  of  either  of  these  parties,  for  we 
feel  that  our  editorial  quill  has  been  trimmed 
for  nobler  purposes.  We  shall  vote,  how- 
ever, and  if  our  man  is  up  for  ofiice  we  shall 
vote  often.  In  selecting  our  candidate,  we 
shall  ask  these  questions  :  Is  he  capable  ?  Is 
he  honest  ?  Is  he  insured  ?  Has  he  a  policy 
in  the  Pacific  Mutual?     This  shall  be  our 
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test.  We  shall  gfearch  our  record.?,  and  if 
we  find  not  hia  name  there  recorded,  we 
shall  say  he  is  not  to  be  tnu-ted — he  U  not 
our  man.  To  all,  therefore,  who  are  geek- 
ing  office,  if  you  would  make  your  election 
4ure,  apply  at  once  for  a  policy  of  insurance. 
The  cry  of  all  parties  now,  is  *  reform,'  and 
we  say  amen,  but  we  also  say  be  insured,  and 
the  hearts  of  twenty  million  of  women  and 
children  respond  ameru  This  is  our  political 
status,  aud  we  shall  devote  our  best  energies 
in  the  advocacy  of  this,  our  honest  opinion, 
without  fear  or  favor." 

Altogether,  the  paper  is  a  good  one,  and 
can  be  of  valuable  service  to  its  patrons  if 
properly  conducted ;  wliich,  judging  from 
the  June  number,  we  predict  it  will  be.  We 
wish  you  success  in  your  new  enterprise,  and 
hope  your  editorial  quill  will  be  instrument- 
al in  pointing  out  the  financial  path  of  suc- 
cess— which  is  to  get  a  policy  in  your  com- 
pany or  some  other  one — to  fifty  thousand 
able-bodied  sons  of  California,  or  some 
other  State,  thereby  bringing  happiness  to 
the  hearts  of  three  hundred  thousand  wid- 
ows and  orphans — mostly  orphans. 


— We  publish  in  this  issue  the  paper  read 
by  Sheppard  Homans,  Esq.,  the  celebrated 
actuary  of  New  York,  before  the  American 
Social  Science  Association,  at  Detroit,iIich., 
May  13,  1875,  entitled  "Sufrgestions  for  a 
Plan  of  Life  Insurance  without  Large  Ac- 
cumulations or  Beservea."  We  received  it 
too  late  to  make  an  extended  notice  of  it  in 
this  issue,  but  shall  do  so  at  an  early  date. 
From  a  casual  observation  of  its  features 
we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  has 
considerable  merit,  and  while,  upon  a  more 
careful  analysis  of  it,  we  may  not  indorse 
it  as  a  whole,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  receive  our  approbation  to  a  greater 
degree  than  we  can  accord  many  plans — 
especially  the  tontine — as  at  present  practiced 
by  some  of  our  leading  American  companies. 
Anything  that  tends  to  cheapen  and  simpli- 
fy the  system  will  meet  with  a  hearty  sup- 
port from  us,  and  whatever  of  merit  we 
find  in  this  new  plan,  we  shall  recommen^ 
cheerfully. 


CHIPS. 

— The  Vindicator  is  reviewing  the  Phila- 
delphia insurance  agents. 

— Our  thanks  are'due  to  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner of  the  State  of  31aine  for  a  copy 
of  report. 

— .James  B.  Eads,  E=q.,  has  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  St.  Louis  Life  Insarand* 
Company. 

— The  Trans- Atlantic  and  the  New  2^1and 
insurance  companies  have  withdrawn  from 
the  Local  Board  of  this  city. 

— The  Hon.OliverPilsbury, Insurance  Com- 
missioner of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
will  please  accept  thanks  for  copy  of  hia 
annual  report,  noticed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

— Commissioners  Bow  of  Michigan,  Nye  of 
Maine,  and  Auditor  of  Illinois,  will  accept 
thanks  for  copies  of  insurance  reports  of 
their  respective  States. 

— The  Missouri  Valley  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  appointed  Mr.  Harry  O.  Jones,  of 
Leavenworth,  to  conduct  its  agency  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  gentleman  has 
engaged  an  office  at  No.  141  Broadway. 

— The  New  York   ChronicU  foots  up  the 

leases  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 

the  month  of  May  as  follows: 

Aggregate  losses f9,38M00 

"  "to  iiisaranc«  comiranies..  \^f»,VA 

"  "    by  apecialj 5,iVi,l'X) 

**  "to  IDS.  co'3  by  specials —  2,Wj^jO 

K^nmber  of  specials  burned -.  368 

Note. — The  losses  by  forest  fire«,  e'timated  at 

11,000,000,  are  not  included  in  the  abcrve. 

— ^Messrs.  Hartwell  &  Craig,  of  Oakland, 
have  demonstrated  by  a  practical  test  the 
merits  of  Bice  &  Davis'  Patent  Roof  Paint, 
for  which  they  are  the  agents  on  this  Coast. 
The  test  was  made  by  placing  the  roof  at 
an  ordinary  hotise-top  angle  from  the 
ground,  and  the  fire  was  fed  with  a  highly 
inflammable  oil  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
or  as  often  as  the  oil  was  consumed.  The 
fire  burned  hot  and  fiercely,  as  any  fire  fed 
with  oil  might  be  suppoiied  to  bum,  but  the 
roof  came  out  from  the  trying  ordeal  of 
nearly  half  an  hour's  intense  heat  as  free 
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from  harm  as  though  it  had  been  covered 
with  plated  iron.  There  were  several 
prominent  citi/.ens  of  Oakland  present  when 
the  test  was  made,  and  all  expressed  them- 
selves satisfied  of  the  practical  utility  of  the 
article. 

— Messrs.  Farnsworth  &  Clark,  insurance 
agents  of  this  city,  have  added  to  their  list 
of  companies,  the  Humboldt  of  Newark, 
N.  J. 

The  Humboldt  has  a  paid  up  capital  of 
?200,000,  with  assets  of  §325,000,  of  a  good 
class,  over  §270  being  in  bonds,  mortgages, 
and  cash  in  banks. 

— Dr.  C.  D,  Rice  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral agent  for  North  Carolina  for  the  South- 
ern Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Louisville  Ky., 
with  headquarters  at  Raleigh. 

— The  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  entered  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
the  Advocate  of  Richmond  very  truthfully 
remarks  :  "  This  is  one  of  the  old,  tried  in- 
stitutions of  the  land,  with  over  $9,000,000 
assets. " 

— In  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  the  other 
day,  a  petition  of  certain  ladies  for  female 
suffrage  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Insurance.  Probably  this  was  for  the  reason 
that  legislative  insurance  committees  are 
universally  in  fiwor  of  taxation  without  re- 
presentation.—  Chronicle. 

—^The  Hoffman  Insurance  Co.of  NewTork 
have  established  themselves  on  this  coast  by 
placing  their  agency  in  the  hands  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co.  of  this  city. 
The  Hoffman  is  a  company  of  good  stand- 
ing, and  has  invested  in  unexceptional 
securities  assets  amountingto  §403,602.  The 
paid-up  capital  is  §200,000. 

— Mr.  S.  C.  Bates,  of  Merced,  has  been 
appointed  agent  for  Merced  and  Fresno 
counties,  for  Messrs.  Farnsworth  &  Clark's 
Insurance  Agency  of  this  city.  Mr.  B. 
is  an  old  insurace  man,  and  is  the  insur- 
ance agent  of  Merced.  He  now  represents, 
in  addition  to  Farnsworth  &  Clark's  agency, 
several  leading  companies,  such  as  the  Phoe- 
nix, Home,  North  British,  etc. 


— A.  R.  Gunison,  general  agent  of  the  Com- 
mercial, and  W.  L.  Chalmers,  general  agent 
of  the  California,  are  interviewing  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  respective  companies,  in 
the  southern  part  of  California. 
— The  following  is  the  statement  of  the 
Chamber  of  Life  Insurance  of  the  amounts 
paid  by  twenty-seven  companies  in  the 
month  of  May  : 

Losses  by  death $1,580,503.50 

Matured  endowments 95,4.50.71 

Total Sl.1355,954.20 

— We  call  the  attention  of  our  life  agents* 
companies  and  legal  profession  to  the  deci- 
sion,published  elsewhere,  of  more  than  ordin- 
ary importance,  as  rendered  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York,  concerning  the  sui- 
cide question.  In  determining  this  question 
the  finding  of  the  Court  is  in  accordance  with 
a  strict  construction  of  the  terms  of  the  pol- 
icy, as  well  as  an  introduction  of  collateral 
points  of  considerable  interest. 

— The  enterprising  firm  of  Geo.  P.  Rowell 
&  Co.,  advertising  agents  and  publishers  of 
the  American  newspaper  directory  of  New 
York,  have  just  issued  their  seventh  edition, 
containing  984  pages,  neatly  printed  on 
tinted  paper,  and  very  handsomely  bound. 
This  directory  is  indispensable  to  advertis- 
ers and  others  who  desire  information  con- 
cerning the  circulation,  standing,  etc.,  of  the 
different  publications  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Territories. 
— During  the  past  month  the  Coast  Review 
was  honored  with  a  call  from  Mr.  D.  M. 
Swan,  President,  and  H.  W.  Cole,  Esq., 
Special  Agent  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas. These  gentlemen  sailed  from  this  port 
on  the  Pacific,  June  21st,  for  Victoria,  B.  C. 
On  their  return  they  contemplate  prospect- 
ing Washington  Territory  and  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  if  the  prospects  are  favorable, 
will  most  likely  establish  a  general  agency 
in  Portland,  Oregon.  The  Missouri  Valley 
is  ^a  popular  western  company.  Under  the 
judicious  management  of  its  efficient  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Swan,  it  has  become  the  favorite 
of  its  own  city  and  State,  which  is  sufficient 
guarantee  that  it  is  managed  in  the  interest 
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of  policy-holders.  "We  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  these  gentlemen  and  their 
company  to  the  people  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and  extend  to  them  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  call  again. 

— The  National  Insurance  Convention, 
composed  of  the  heads  of  the  insurance 
departments,  will  meet  in  the  City  of  N.  Y. 
in  September. 

— We  have  before  us  the  report  of  W.  B. 
Sears  for  the  Committee  of  Investigation 
into  the  origin  of  fires  in  Boston,  for  the 
month  of  May,  1875,  which  are  as  follows  : 
carelessness  in  smoking,  one  ;  drying  grass 
on  the  furnace,  one  ;  defective  flues,  five  ; 
kerosene  lamp  upset,  two ;  gas  set  fire  to 
frame,  one  ;  spontaneous  combustion,  four  ; 
sparks  from  chimney,  two  ;  incendiary,  two; 
boys  smoking,  one  ;  cause  unknown,  three. 
On  the  26lh,  a  building  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Lagrange  streets,  occupied 
as  a  drug  store,  was  blown  down  by  some  ex- 
plosion not  yet  known,  killing  four  persons 
and  wounding  several  others. 
— The  old  and  well-known  Mutual  Benefit 
Insurance  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.,was 
chartered  and  commenced  its  good  work  in 
1845,  and  until  within  the  past  few  weeks 
the  managers  have  confined  themselves  to 
life  insurance  without  any  of  the  new  de- 
partures. It  appears,  however,  that  each 
company  must,  at  some  time,  adopt  some 
new  scheme,  and  the  Mutual  Benefit  has 
just  ^'struck  it  rich"  in  what  it  calls  "ac- 
celerated endowment]  plan,"  whereby  the 
holder  of  a  life  policy  is  enabled  to  draw 
the  face  of  the  policy  at  a  stated  time, 
without  dying.  The  dividend,  instead  of 
being  drawn  in  cash,  or  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  new  insurance  at  each  anniversary 
of  the  policy,  is  applied  to  "accelerate"  the 
payment  of  the  policy — converting  ordin- 
ary life  policies  into  endowments.  This  can 
hardly  be  called  a  new  plan  of  insurance 
after  all,  but  a  new  way  to  apply  dividends. 
This  plan  will  bear  investigation,  and  at 
first  glance  we  are  rather  more  favorably 
impressed  with  it  than  any  of  the  heretofore 
adopted  tontine  plans  as  worked  by  other 
companies. 


— Fire  Marshal  John  L.  Durkee  makes  the 
following  report  for  the  month  of  June: 
Actual  fires,  17;  from  chimneys,  2;  bonfires, 
2;  false  alarms,  2;  and  1  second  alarm.  The 
buildings  burned  were  4  one-story,  2  two- 
story  and  3  three-story  frame  buildings. 
The  largest  number  of  buildings  burned  at 
one  fire  was  7,  at  the  corner  of  Lombard 
and  Mason  streets,  on  the  22d.  Six  build.- 
ings  were  totally  destroyed,  6  considerably 
damaged  and  11  slightly  injured.  At  4 
fires  no  damage  was  done  to  the  buildings, 
and  9  fires  were  confined  to  one  building. 
The  approximate  total  loss  is  §41,414.50, 
and  the  insurance  upon  the  property  was 
§58,102. 

— The  Hartford  Courant,  of  June  11th, 
speaks  as  follows  concerning  Hartford  insur- 
ance stocks:  "  Fire  stocks  are  being  more 
strongly  held  again,  as  the  general  wetting 
down  of  the  country  has  put  an  end  to  the 
dry  spell,  which  is  always  provocative  of 
devastation  by  the  fire-fiend."  The  follow- 
ing are  the  latest  quotations: 

PIRE   INSURANCE. 

Bid.  Asked.  Sales. 

^tna 207  209       208 

Hartford 203  207        

Phoenix 193  300        

National H3  117 

Orient 122  125 

Connecticut  Fire 123  126 

Atlas 102  104 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

-SltnaLife 500 

Travelers  (Accident) 178  180 

Hartford  Accident  Ins.  Co 75 

Hartford  Life  and  Annuity 62)^      67J^    

Continental 100  

Connecticut  General 87  91 

— C.  C.  Hine,  publisher  of  the  Insurance 
Monitor  and  Insurance  Law  Journal,  two 
very  able  monthlies,  has  just  issued  his 
Blue  Book  for  1875,  which,  according  to 
our  ideas,  is  a  grand  improvement  on  his 
Blue  Book  for  1874.  The  number  before 
us  —  for  which  Mr.  Hine  will  accept 
thanks — has  168  pages,  printed  on  an  ex- 
cellent quality  of  tinted  paper,  and  very 
neatly  bound.  This  book  is  of  great  value 
to  the  insurance  fraternity  and  to  those  of 
the  public  who  desire  information  concern- 
ing the  companies,  fire  and  life.    The  prcs- 
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ent  volume  of  the  Blue  Book  contains  the 
names  of  13,611  agents,  at  2,818  towns  and 
cities.  We  also  find  in  it  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  standing  of  all  the  fire, 
marine  and  life  companies  in  the  United 
States  on  the  1st  of  January,  1875;  digest 
of  the  important  insurance  decisions  during 
the  past  year,  the  laws  of  the  different 
States  relating  to  insurance,  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  insurance  journals  of  the  country, 
and  a  great  deal  of  other  valuable  informa- 
tion which  the  agents  and  companies 
throughout  the  country  can't  afford  to  do 
without.  Any  of  our  Pacific  Coast  friends 
who  desire  a  copy  of  the  Blue  Book  can 
leave  their  order  with  the  Coast  Eeview 
office,  or  send  direct  to  the  publishers. 
Price,  blue  cloth,  gilt,  $1.50.  Presentation 
copies,  gilt  edges,  very  fine  paper,  $2.50. 

— In  his  Blue  Book — mentioned  elsewhere 
in  this  issue — brother  Hine,  in  his  chapter 
on  insurance  journals,  informs  us  that  we 
are  out  of  the  Coast  Review,  having  re- 
tired in  1874,  and  that  Capt.'Riley  is  con- 
tinuing the  publication.  It  may  be  folly  to 
be  wise,  but  really  we  would  like  to  be 
posted  on  matters  which  so  directly  interests 
us  as  the  above,  and  we  will,  in  future,  take 
it  as  a  favor  if  any  of  our  friends  will  in- 
form us  concerning  our  movements  in  time 
to  look  out  for  something  better.  It  is  now 
nine  months  since  the  Blue  Book  retires  us 
from  the  Coast  Review,  and  we  have 
never  heard  an  intimation  of  it  until  now. 

— The  fire  losses  on  this  coast,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  East,  have  been  very  light 
during  the  month  of  June.  We  have  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  at  the 
losses  on  this  Coast,  and  publish  the  same 
monthly,  but  so  far  our  efforts  have  only  re- 
sulted in  obtaining  a  partial  list  of  them. 
Some  companies  and  agents  give,  without  a 
murmur,  the  exact  amounts,  and  we  may 
say,  a  very  large  majority  of  them  did,  while 
we  are  sorry  to  say  there  are  those  in  the 
business  who  consider  it  a  great  detriment 
to  the  interests  of  their  companies  to  furnish 
any  information  concerning  their  business, 
and  especially  the  losses.  Some  of  the  lat- 
ter class  do  not  positively  refuse  to  commun- 


icate the  information,  but  will  answer  you 
by  saying,  *'  Our  losses  have  been  very  light 
this  month,  perhaps  not  more  than  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars,"  while  others  will 
say,  "We  have  had  no  losses  this  month  to 
speak  of;  been  very  lucky,"  when  the  real 
truth,  in  many  cases,  is  that  the  losses  have 
been  unusually  heavy.  It  is  quite  laugha- 
ble, after  we  have  published  a  list  of  losses 
as  nearly  as  we  could  get  them,  to  hear 
these  same  fellows  who  withhold  the  very 
information  which  makes  the  list  complete, 
criticise  the  amounts,  and  say  so  and  so 
had  twice  that  amount,  and  "  you  did  not 
get  the  loss  at  such  and  such  a  fire,  showing, 
as  we  have  said  in  previous  issues,  a  disposi- 
tion to  give  more  attention  to  other  people's 
business  than  their  own. 

— It  is  generally  conceded  by  the  under- 
writers of  the  country  that  the  j-ear  1875 
has  not  been  characterized  on  account  of  its 
exceptional  large  conflagrations,  and  the 
smaller  ones  have  not  come  semi-occasion- 
ally;'  but  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the 
first  five  months  of  the  present  year  have 
proven  more  disastrous  than  the  same  length 
of  time — excepting  Chicago  and  Boston — 
for  many  years.  We  give  below  a  few  of 
the  larger  fires  which  reach  $200,000,  and 
from  this  our  readers  can  form  some  idea  of 
the  total  amount  of  the  smaller  ones.  Jan- 
uary— Partial  destruction  of  Orangeburg, 
S.  C,  $200,000;  tobacco  warehouses  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  $350,000;  crockery  ware- 
house in  New  York,  $200,000;  iron  works 
at  Canton,  Mass.,  $250,000;  fire  at  Rutland, 
Vt.,  $200,000.  February— Business  block 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  $350,000;  business  blocks 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  $250,000;  Wahl's  glue 
works,  Chicago,  $400,000;  locomotive  works 
at  Scranton,  Pa.,  $500,000,  March— Lan- 
tern factory  in  New  York,  $200,000.  April 
—Warehouses  in  New  York,  $320,000;  cot-, 
ton  fire  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  $250,000  ;  the 
Oshkosh  fire,  $2,000,000;  Weber  furniture 
factory,  Detroit,  Mich.,  $300,000;  tannery, 
PortLeyden,  N.Y.,  $200,000;  Hathaway's 
warehouse,  San  Francisco,  $200,000.  May 
—Carpet  mills,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  $500,000; 
I  the  recent  Pennsylvania  fires,  $3,000,000; 
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business  block  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  8263, 
000;  fire  at  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  §250,000; 
business  houses  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  §500,- 
000.  Here  is  a  total  loss  of  $10,183,000 
from  the  large  conllagrations  alone,  which 
amount  will  be  swelled  by  many  millions 
more  from  the  smaller  fires. 

— The  Spirit  of  the  Times  of  this  city  con- 
tinues to  intermix  with  its  horse  news  and 
political  diatribes,  enough  insurance  items 
to  give  it  groundwork  for  its  claim  to  be  an 
"  underwriter's  journal,"  but  it  must  have 
a  very  low  estimate  of  the  intelligence  of 
its  readers,  when  such  bosh  as  makes  up  its 
editorials  is  put  forth  as  sound  underwriting 
criticisms. 

In  its  zeal  to  make  points  against  the  lo- 
cal companies  of  this  city  which  are  doing 
an  agency  business,  or,  to  speak  plainer,  to 
strike  at  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 
Company,  which  seems  to  be  the  bete  noir 
of  the  editor,  it  mixes  up  the  dangers  of  a 
general  agency  business,  the  advantages  of 
patronizing  exclusively  local  companies, 
and  the  imminent  hazard  of  an  extensive 
conflagration  in  San  Francisco,  in  a  mess 
of  twaddle,  utterly  disregarding  common 
sense  and  syntax  alike. 

It  is  hardly  worth  our  while  to  enter  into 
an  argument  upon  the  absurdity  of  the 
proposition  that  "every  local  company 
having  agencies  abroad  should  withdraw 
them,  and  confine  their  business  entirely  to 
one  of  a  local  nature,"  for  the  writer 
answers  it  further  on  by  saying  :  "  As  we 
have  often  written,  this  city  is  no  more  ex- 
empt from  disastrous  fires  than  any  other 
place,  and  incomparable  as  is  our  fire  de- 
partment, they  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
impossibilities.  In  our  judgment  the  day 
will  come  in  San  Francisco  when  our  local 
companies  will  have  a  load  heavy  enough, 
of  home  losses,  to  stagger  under,  without 
inviting  all  the  world  to  add  their  quota  to 
the  burden .' ' 

If  the  Spirit  is  ever  read  by  the  insurance 
men  of  Hartford,  New  York  and  other 
cities,  whose  companies  have  made  them- 
selves fame  and  wealth  by  an  agency  sys- 
tem co-extensive  with  the  Republic,  such 
remarks  as  we  have  given,  and  the  closing 


paragraph  "again  we  say.  the  local  com- 
pany (of  San  Francisco)  transacting  an 
agency  abroad,  is  not  a  safe  company  from 
which  our  people  should  purchase  indem- 
nity," must  create  a  broad  smile,  and  con- 
demn the  paper  at  once  to  the  waste  basket. 

The  motive  for  these  attacks  is  too  trans- 
parent, and  though  they  may  possibly  serv,e 
to  make  the  paper  purchasable  as  campaign 
documents,  by  rival  agencies,  we  question  if 
they  subserve  any  other  purpose,  or  reflect 
any  injury  upon  the  system  or  companies 
attacked. 

— The  Underwriters  Fire  Patrol  of  this  city, 
we  are  glad  to  know,  is  now  thoroughly  or- 
ganized, and  have  already  rendered  valua- 
ble service  to  the  insurance  companies,  as 
well  as  to  private  citizens  of  our  metropolis. 
E.  D.  Farnsworth,  the  president  of  the 
Patrol,  has  had  special  charge  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  to  whom 
the  organization  was  referred,  Mr.  F.  has 
lost  no  time  in  pushing  the  matter  to  a  hasty 
completion.  There  has  been  ordered  from 
Boston  a  new  supply  of  covers,  also  a  new 
and  very  handsome  wagon  from  Concoud, 
which  is  due  here  now,  and  within  the  next 
twenty  days  the  Patrol  will  have  a  full 
supply  of  the  best  covers  now  in  use,  and 
otherwise  prepared  to  render  service  to  our 
underwriters,  and  the  citizens  of  Frisco,  not 
to  be  excelled  by  any  of  our  eastern  friends. 

The  Patrol,  during  the  month  of  June, 
attended  fourteen  fires,  three  false  alarms, 
spread  thirty-nine  covers,  in  service  nineteen 
hours,  besides  rendering  valuable  service  to 
Levi  Strauss  &  Co.,  by  covering  their  goods 
during  our  June  rains,  which  was  exposed 
to  the  showers  while  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing was  being  repaired.  Strauss  &  Co., 
not  forgetting  this  service  of  the  Patrol,  re- 
membered them  with  a  check  for  an  amount 
sufficient  to  purchase  a  very  elaborate  din- 
ner for  Capt.  "White  and  his  men  on  the 
4th  and  5th  of  July,  which  was  appreciated 
very  much,  as  Mr.  Farnsworth  had  issued 
orders  for  the  patrolmen  to  remain  in  or  at 
the  building  from  the  3d  to  the  6th,  their 
meals  all  being  sent  to  them.  This  order 
was  considered  necessary  on  account  of  the 
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extra  service  that  the  department  was  likely 
to  be  called  to  render  on  those  daj^s,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  license  issued  by  our  patrio- 
tic Board  of  Supervisors,  allowing  our 
young  Americans  to  celebrate  the  glorious 
Fourth  with  an  unlimited  quantity  of  fire 
crackers,  Chinese  bombs,  and  other  com- 
bustibles. Fortunately  the  city  escaped  any 
conflagrations,  and  the  day  passed  off  quiet- 
ly with  the  exceptions  of  a  half  dozen  or 
more  accidents  caused  by  the  explosion  of 
the  fireworks,  but  not  of  a  serious  nature. 

^  L  E  G  A  L. 

Important  Life  Insurance  Decision. 


In  Commission  of  Appeals,  New  York  — May 
Tkrm,  187o. 

Antonio  ft.  De  Gogorza,  respondent,  against  the 
Knickerbocker  Life  Insurance  Company,  ap- 
pellants. 

STATEMENT  OF  CASE. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  a  judgment  en- 
tered on  a  decision  of  the  General  Term  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Second  Depart- 
ment, on  the  29th  day  of  October,  1872,  af- 
firming a  judgment  for  the  plaintitf  on  the 
verdict  of  a  jury. 

The  action  was  upon  a  policy  of  insurance, 
issued  by  the  appellants  to  the  respondent, 
dated  December  28th,  1864,  whereby  they 
insured  the  life  of  her  husband,  Fabian  Go- 
gorza, for  her  benefit,  in  the  sum  of  $10,000. 
The  policy  contained  a  provision,  that  it 
should  be  void  and  of  no  effect  in  case  he  died 
by  his  own  hand  or  act^  sane  or  insane.  The 
said  Fabian  Gogorza  died  October  24th, 
1870,  and  the  claim  not  having  been  paid, 
this  action  was  brought  to  recover  the 
amount. 

The  cause  of  death,  as  stated  in  the  com- 
plaint,  vras  "  a  pistol  shot  wound  inflicted  by 
his  own  hand,  the  said  Fabian  Gogorza,  at 
the  time  of  committing  said  act,  being  under 
an  aberration  of  mind  produced  by  disease, 
and  not  having  suflScient  powers  of  mind  and 
reason  to  understand  the  physical  nature  and 
consequences  of  said  act,  and  not  having  the 
purpose  and  intention  by  that  act  to  cause 
his  own  death." 

On  the  trial  the  proofs  of  death  served  on 
the  company  were  produced  and  read  in  evi- 
dence, and  in  the  certificate  of  the  attending 


physician,  which  formed  a  part  of  them,  the 
cause  of  death  was  stated  to  be  "  a  pistol-shot 
wound  inflicted  by  his  oivn  hand,  in  an  aber- 
ration of  mind,  induced  by  a  disease  of  the 
brain,  known  as  softening  of  the  brain.^^ 

Considerable  evidence  was  given  by  the 
plaintiff  tending  to  show  that  the  health  of 
deceased  was  much  impaired  before  death, 
and  that  at  the  time  betook  his  life  his  mind 
was  in  an  unsound  condition. 

At  the  close  of  the  plaintiff's  evidence,  the 
defendants  moved  to  dismiss  the  complaint 
on  the  ground — 

"I.  That  it  appears  by  the  proof  of  loss, 
as  well  as  by  the  averment  in  the  complaint, 
that  the^assured  'died  by  his  own  hand  or  act. ' 

"  II.  That  the  insurers  are  not  liable  in 
case  of  death  by  the  hand  or  act  of  the  as- 
sured, whether  sane  or  insane." 

The  motion  was  denied  and  the  defendants 
duly  excepted.  They  also  excepted  to  the 
portions  of  the  charge  of  the  Court  to  the 
jury  on  'the  points  which  are  considered  in 
the  ooinion  given  below. 

The  judgment  of  the  General  Term  affirm- 
ing the  judgment  entered  on  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  is  now  reversed  and  a  new  trial 
ordered. 

Henry  W.  Johnson,  of  counsel  for  appel- 
lant ;  Joseph  H.  Choate,  of  counsel  for  res- 
pondent. 

Reynolds,  Commissioner,  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  as  follows  : — 

The  learned  judge  of  the  circuit,  among 
other  things,  instructed  the  jury,  in  sub- 
stance, that  if  the  act  which  caused  the  death 
of  the  assured  was  not  a  voluntary  act — not 
the  act  of  his  own  will,  but  an  involuntary 
act  when  he  was  in  a  mental  condition  which 
rendered  him  incapable  of  exercising  his 
will — then  the  defendant  was  liable.  A  ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiflF  having  been  rendered 
under  this  direction,  I  shall  assume  that  the 
jury  found  that  when  the  hand  of  the  as- 
sured delivered  the  fatal  shot  he  was  wholly 
bereft  of  reason.  This  view  of  the  result  of 
the  verdict  is  the  most  favorable  that  can  be 
taken  in  aid  of  the  plaintifl's  claim,  unless 
the  death  was  nurely  accidental,  which  is 
scarcely  pretended,  and  to  which  some  refer- 
ence will  be  hereafter  made. 
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It  is  now  to  be  regarded  as  the  settled  law 
of  this  country  and  of  England,  that  a  clause 
in  a  policy  of  life  insurance,  exempting  the 
insurer  from  liability  if  the  assured  ^'die  bi/ 
his  own  kand,'^  has  reference  to  an  intelli- 
gent or  voluntary  act,  and  not  to  a  suicide 
committed  b3'^  a  party  in  a  state  of  mental 
derangement  so  great  that  the  act  ot  self- 
destruction  is  to  be  regarded  as  wholly  in- 
voluntary. (Van  Zandt  vs.  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company,  55  N.  Y. 
R.  169  ;  Borrodaile  vs.  Hunter,  5  Man.  & 
G.,  639  ;  Clift  vs.  Schwabe,  3  Com.  Bench, 
437 ;  Easterbrook  vs.  the  Union  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  54  Maine,  224  ; 
Dean  vs.  American  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  4  Allen,  96  ;  the  United  States 
Insurance  Co.  vs.  Terry,  15  Wallace,  580.) 

In  the  present  case  the  provision  which 
avoids  the  policy  is  that  if  the  assured  "shall 
die  by  his  own  hand  or  act,  sane  or  insane,^ ^ 
the  insurer  shall  not  be  liable. 

The  question  therefore  is  whether  the  ad- 
dition of  the  words  "  sane  or  insane"  is  to 
be  considered  of  any  legal  eflect.  If  not, 
the  instruction  to  the  jury  in  this  respect  was 
correct,  and  the  verdict  ought  to  be  sustained, 
but  if  they  are  of  any  legal  force,  a  different 
result  must  necessarily  follow.  In  all  the 
cases  heretofore  considered  by  the  courts,  so 
far  as  we  are  advised,  save  in  those  to  be 
hereafter  referred  to,  the  words  "  sane  or  in- 
sane "  were  not  written  in  the  policy.  Such 
were  the  leading  English  cases  of  Borrodaile 
vs.  Hunter,  (5  Man.  &  Gr.,  639)  ;  Clift  vs. 
Schwabe  (4  Com.  B.,  437),  and  all  the  cases 
in  this  State,  and  in  some  other  of  our  sister 
States,  and  in  all  these  cases  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  courts  considered  that  the 
words  "  dying  by  his  own  hand  "  could  not 
have  a  literal  application.  For  if  so,  a  vol- 
untary death  by  drowning  or  by  taking 
poison  would  not  avoid  the  policy  any  more 
than  a  death  occasioned  by  a  pistol  shot  by 
the  hand  of  a  madman  moved  by  an  irre- 
sistible, insane  impulse.  But  the  exceptions 
which  the  courts  have  engrafted  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  words  employed  "rest  upon 
the  ground  that  the  excepted  cases  could 
not  have  been  within  the  meaning  of  the 
parties  to  the  policy,"  (55  N.  Y.    169,  Ra- 


pallo,  J.)  It  is  therefore  held  that  a  death 
by  drowning  or  by  poison  is  a  death  by  the 
hand  of  the  assured,  and  also  that  a  death 
from  a  pistol-shot,  delivered  from  the  hand 
of  the  assured,  is  not  a  death  by  his  own 
hand,  if  at  the  time  he  was  bereft  of  reason 
and  the  act  was  involuntary. 

We  have  therefore  only  to  consider  th^ 
interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  language  of 
the  contract  of  insurance,  for  no  question  is 
made  but  that  it  was  fully  understood  and 
agreed  to  by  both  parties. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  an  insurer 
of  the  life  of  a  person  may  by  apt  language 
guard  himself  from  liability  for  all  dis- 
asters if  the  exemption  does  not  contravene 
public  policy.  He  may  provide  that  if  the 
assured  shall  die  of  the  small-pox  or  any 
other  specified  disease  of  the  body  he  will 
not  be  liable,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  he  may  not  guard  himself  agains  t 
liability  if  death  results  from  any  disease  of 
the  mind.  Indeed  it  is  said  by  Rapello,  J., 
in  Van  Zandt  vs.  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Insurance  Company  (supra)  that  "no  ra- 
tional doubt  can  be  entertained  that  a  con- 
dition exempting  the  insurers  from  liability 
in  case  of  the  death  of  the  assured  by  his 
own  hand,  whether  sa7ie  or  insane,  would 
be  valid  if  mutually  agreed  upon  between 
the  insurer  and  the  insured,"  and  then  in 
substance  adds  that  if  nothing  is  said  with 
respect  to  insanity,  the  result  is  that  a  party 
does  not  "die  by  his  own  hand"  if  his  death 
happens  from  the  involuntary  act  of  a  mad- 
man. This  view  of  the  question  is  but  a 
very  concise  and  accurate  statement  of  the 
law  as  announced  in  cases  previously  ad- 
judged. No  reason  has  been  assigned,  and 
we  think  none  can  be,  if  a  party  insuring 
his  life  shall  agree  that  in  case  his  death 
shall  result  from  the  mental  disease  of  in- 
sanity, the  insurer  shall  not  be  liable.  The 
word  "insane"  or  "insanity"  ordinarily  im- 
plies every  degree  of  the  unsoundness  of 
mind,  and  in  this  case  we  assume  that  the 
assured  was  to  the  very  last  degree  mad  or 
insane,  so  that  the  mere  act  of  self-destruc- 
tion was  wholly  involuntary. 

We  are  asked  to  decide  that  the  addition 
of  the  words  "sane  or  insane"  to  the  words 
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of  a  policy  that  the  insurer  shall  be  excused 
if  the  assured  <'die  by  his  own  hand  or  act" 
means  nothing,  and  it  is  urged  by  way  of 
argument  that  if  a  madman  caused  his  own 
death,  it  is  no  more  than  a  mere  accident, 
and  that  therefore  a  death  caused  by  mere 
accident,  and  by  one  in  no  way  responsible 
for  his  acts  is  in  fact  the  same  thing.  A 
death  by  accident,  within  the  meaning  of 
that  term  as  used  in  conditions  of  insurance, 
is  not  a  death  resulting  from  insanity,  and 
in  that  connection  has  no  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  mind  of  the  party  so  dy- 
ing. It  has  relation  to  casualties  of  a  differ- 
ent character,  by  which  life  is  destroyed,  and 
the  language  of  a  contract,  unless  there  are 
special  reasons  to  the  contrary,  must  have  a 
construction  according  to  its  common  and 
ordinary  meaning  as  the  majority  of  man- 
kind would  understand  it.  "The  best  con- 
struction," says  Gibson,  Ch.  J.,  in  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  vs.  Moore, 
(2  Wharton,  491),  "is  that  which  is  made 
by  viewing  the  subject  of  the  contract  as  the 
mass  of  mankind  would  view  it,  for  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  such  was  the  aspect 
in  which  the  parties  themselves  viewed  it, 
A  result  thus  obtained  is  exactly  what  is 
obtained  from  the  cardinal  rule  of  con- 
struction." 

It  is,  therefore,  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
a  suicide,  the  result  of  a  partial  or  total  ab- 
erration of  mind,  would  not,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  be 
regarded  as  an  accidental  death,  and  the 
suggestion,  I  think,  results  from  an  acute- 
ness  of  intellect  not  plain  to  a  common  un- 
derstanding. 

It  may  here,  also,  be  suggested  that  the 
argument  by  which  the  legal  effect  of  the 
words  <*sane  or  insane"  is  sought  to  be 
nullified  proves  too  much,  and  in  this  respect 
is  alike  obnoxious  to  logic  as  to  law.  The 
proposition  is,  that  the  policy  is  avoided 
only  if  the  assured  shall  die  by  his  own 
hand,  and  that  he  does  not  die  by  his  own 
hand  if  death  results  from  an  inevitable  in- 
sane impulse.  This  proves,  if  it  proves  any- 
thing, that  it  is  impossible  for  an  insurer  to 
contract  for  exemption  from  liability  in 
cases  of  death  resulting  from  insanity,  when 


it  seems  to  be  agreed   that   such  a  contract 
may  be  lawfully  made. 

In  several  of  the  cases  considered  by  the 
courts,  resulting  in  the  rule  before  stated  as 
to  the  effect  of  suicide  upon  the  liability  of 
the  insurer,  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  the 
words  "sane  or  insane  "  has  been  incident- 
ally referred  to. 

In  Borrodaile  vs.  Hunter  (supra)  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  policy  was,  by  the  pro- 
viso, to  be  void  in  case  "the  assured  should 
die  by  his  own  hands,' '  and  the  assurer  was 
held  not  liable  upon  the  ground  that  the 
assured,  who  was  drowned  in  the  river 
Thames,  "  voluntarily  threw  himself  into 
the  water,  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  should  thereby  destroy  his  life,  and  in- 
tending thereby  to  do  so  ;  but  at  the  time  of 
committing  the  act  he  was  not  capable  of 
judging  between  right  and  wrong."  That 
the  rule  in  this  case  has  been  fully  adopted 
in  this  country  we  have  already  seen,  and  it 
may  prove  something  in  the  present  case, 
that  a  very  learned  lawyer,  Mr.  Sergeant 
"Wilde,  arguing  for  the  plaintiff  in  sup- 
port of  a  rule  7usi  against  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant  said,  at  the  beginning  of  his  ar- 
gument, <'  It  is  obvious  that  the  words  of 
the  policy  are  not  to  be  taken  in  their  strictly 
literal  sense,  otherwise  Mr.  Borrodaile  could 
not  be  said  to  have  died  by  his  own  hands. 
The  term  is  equivocal  and  requires  explana- 
tion. The  insurance  company  might  have 
worded  the  condition  thus :  <  If  he  die  by 
his  own  hands,  whether  sane  or  insane,'  and 
then  the  meaning  of  the  contract  would  have 
been  clear." 

Lord  Ch.  J.  Tindall,  who  dissented  from 
the  judgment  of  his  brethren  in  that  case,  in 
concluding  a  very  able  and  elaborate  opin- 
ion said,  "I  therefore  found  the  opinion  at 
which  I  have  arrived,  in  this  case,  upon  the 
consideration  that  the  insurers  intended,  by 
the  proviso,  to  confine  their  exemption  from 
liability  to  the  case  of  a  felonious  suicide 
only  ;  that  if  they  intended  the  exception  to 
extend  to  both  the  cases  of  felonious  self-de- 
struction, and  self-destruction  not  felonious, 
they  ought  so  to  have  expressed  it  clearly  in 
the  policy  ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  if  they 
have  left  it  doubtful  on  the  face  of  the  policy, 
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■whether  it  is  so  confinecl  or  not,  that  doubt 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  determined 
against  them,  for  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to 
bring  themselves  within  the  exception,  and 
if  their  meaning  remains  in  doubt  they  have 
failed  so  to  do." 

"While  the  propositions  quoted  are  not 
authority,  they  serve  to  indicate  the  opinions 
of  a  very  distinguished  lawyer  and  a  very 
eminent  judge  upon  the  precise  question 
now  before  us  for  decision. 

In  the  case  of  Easterbrook  vs.  the  Union 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  (54  Maine, 
224),  where  the  proviso  in  the  policy  was, 
if  the  assured  should  die  by  his  own  hand 
the  policy  should  be  void,  Ch.  J.  Appleton 
said:  "The  English  life  insurance  companies 
(when  unwilling  to  incur  the  risk  of  suicidal 
insanity)  have  guarded  against  such  risk  by 
language  clearly  excluding  it  from  the  policy.'' ' 
Thus  the  Equitable  has  the  condition  "if  he 
shall  die  by  his  own  hand,  being  at  the  time 
8ane  or  insane;  "  the  Eagle,  "if  he  shall 
die  by  his  own  act,  whether  sane  or  insane,'' 
and  in  the  policies  of  the  Solicitors  and  Gen- 
eral Life  Assurance,  the  condition  is  "if  he 
die  by  his  own  act,  'whether  felonious  or 
not."^ 

This  extract  clearly  indicates  what  the 
judgment  of  that  court  would  have  been  if 
the  condition  in  the  policy  before  us  had 
been  in  the  one  there  under  consideration. 

We  are  referred  to  no  case,  in  this  State, 
•where  the  provision  contained  in  the  present 
policy  has  been  under  consideration  by  the 
courts. 

In  the  case  of  Pierce  vs.  the  Travelers' 
Insurance  Company  (3  Insurance  Law  Jour- 
nal, p.  422,  June,  1874},  a  question  kindred 
to  that  involved  in  the  present  case  came 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin. 
The  condition  in  the  policy  was  that,  if  the 
assured  should  "  die  by  suicide,  felonious  or 
otherwise,  sane  or  insane,"  it  should  be 
Toid.  On  the  trial  of  the  cause,  the  jury 
were  charged  that  if  the  assured  "  took  his 
own  life  while  in  an  insane  condition  of 
mind,  still  the  defendants  are  liable,  not- 
withstanding the  attempt  to  avoid  the  policy 
uuder  Euch  circumstances." 


"Whatever  nice  criticism  maybe  indulged 
in   respect  to  this   direction   to  the  jury,  I 
think  it  presents  in  a  less   artistic  form  the 
precise   proposition   contended   for   by   the 
learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  case 
at  bar.     The  jury  were  in  effect  told   that 
the   additional  words    "suicide,    felonious 
or  otherwise,  sane  or  insane,"  did   not  ex- 
cuse the    insurance   company,  even   if  the 
death  of  the  assured  was  the  result  of  in- 
sanity.    On  an  appeal   taken,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Wisconsin  held   the   charge   erro- 
neous, and  Dixon,  Ch.  J.,  in  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  says  :    "  The  inten- 
tion here   manifested  is  so  plain  as  to  seem 
incapable  of  further  explanation,  and  unless 
there  is  something  in  the  policy  of  the  law 
which   forbids   such    stipulation,  we    have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  give  effect  to  it.     Eor 
however  the  word  '  suicide,'  which  is  held 
by  the  authorities  to  mean  the  same  thing  as 
'  death  by  his  own  hand,'  or  '  take  his  own 
life,'  might,  if  standing  alone,  be  construed 
to  imply  a  felonious  self-destruction, or  self- 
destruction  by  a  sane  man,  or  one   capable 
of  understanding  the  nature  and  conseqences 
of  bis  ov/n  act,  and  of  judging  between  right 
and  wrong,  it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  so 
received  or  applied  here.     Such  construction 
is   forbidden   by  the  express  words  of  the 
condition  which  declares  that  it  shall  make 
no  difference  whether  the  suicide  was  felo- 
nious  or  otherwise,  or  whether  the   party 
committing   it  was  sane   or  insane   at  the 
time.     The  parties   here,  therefore,  by  the 
very  language  of  the   condition   define   the 
sense  in  which  they  use  the  word,  and  by 
that  definition  the  courts  must  be  bound  un- 
less  there  be   something  in  the   condition 
contrary  to  public  policy  or  sound  morals, 
which  is  not  pretended." 

Since  the  argument  of  this  cause  we  have 
been  referred  by  the  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant to  the  unreported  case  of  Chapman  vs. 
The  Republic  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Chicago,  which  recently  came  before  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois,  in  which  a 
question  like  the  present  was  involved.  The 
words  of  the  proviso  in  the  policy,  in  that 
case,  were,  that  if  the  death  of  the  assuied 
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was  caused  "  by  his  or  her  own  act  and  in- 
tention, whether  sane  or  insane,"  then  the 
insurer  should  not  be  liable.  The  insurer 
died  from  a  pistol-shot  delivered  from  his 
hand  while  in  a  completely  insane  state  of 
mind,  and  the  insurance  company  were 
held  not  to  be  liable,  the  Court  approving 
the  case  of  Fierce  vs.  The  Travelers  In- 
surance Company  before  referred  to.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  we  can  be  aided  by  judicial 
decisions,  they  appear  favorable  to  views 
which  are  commended  to  our  judgment. 
We  do  not,  however,  place  reliance  upon 
them  further  than  they  appear  to  be  fortified 
by  reason.  We  prefer  to  place  our  decision 
upon  the  ground  that  the  words  of  the  pro- 
viso, in  the  policy  before  us,  by  the  plain 
rules  of  interpretation,  exempts  the  defend- 
ant from  liability.  That  this  language,  in 
view  of  previous  decisions,  was  inserted  for 
such  a  purpose,  cannot  be  doubted,  and  that 
it  was  agreed  by  both  the  insured  and  the  in- 
surer is  not  questioned,  and  that  it  is  a  pro- 
vision allowed  by  law  no  one  denies.  We 
are  to  say  from  these  words  that  the  parties 
must  have  intended,  and  we  cannot  properly 
say  that  additional  words,  having  no  mean- 
ing, were  inserted  in  the  contract,  and  if 
they  mean  anything  it  is  just  what  the  words 
commonly  import,  and  that  is,  if  death  en- 
sues from  any  physical  movement  of  the 
hand  or  body  of  the  assured,  proceeding 
from  a  partial  or  total  eclipse  of  the  mind, 
the  insurer  may  go  free.  We  are  not  alto- 
gether unmindful  of  the  force  of  the  propo- 
sition that  a  man  does  not  die  by  his  own 
hand  who  has  not  sufficient  mind  to  will  his 
own  death,  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  entirely 
easy  to  see  in  what  precise  words  in  our  lan- 
guage the  idea  may  be  accurately  and  artis- 
tically expressed,  that  a  totally  insane  man 
may  take  his  own  life.  But  the  question 
seems  to  involve  more  the  refinementof  lan- 
guage than  the  application  of  practical  sense, 
and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  com- 
mon judgment  of  mankind,  it  will  be  con- 
sidered that,  when  a  totally  insane  man 
blows  his  brains  out  with  a  pistol,  that  he 
will  be  said  to  have  died  by  his  own  hand, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  policy  such  as  we 
have  now  under  consideration. 


If  the  foregoing  views  are  approved,  it  ap- 
pears not  to  be  necessary  to  consider  any 
other  question  in  the  case,  as  the  plaintiff 
can  never  recover  unless  upon  the  ground 
that  the  death  of  the  assured  was  the  result 
of  pure  accident.  This  question  was  some- 
what argued,  butlthink  not  specially  relied 
upon  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff.  If  it 
was  proper  for  the  jury  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion in  that  aspect  upon  the  evidence,  it  may 
be  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  that  the 
assured  came  to  his  death  by  mere  accident, 
and  if  so,  the  question  already  discussed  is 
quite  immaterial.  But  I  am  of  the  opinioa 
that  it  was  error  to  submit  such  a  question 
to  the  jury,  and  to  support  this  view  I  ap- 
peal to  the  charge  of  the  learned  judge  given 
to  them.  He  says:  "  I  am  asked  by  de- 
fendant's counsel  to  charge  you  that  theve  is 
no  evidence  authorizing  you  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  act  was  accidental. 
There  is  very  little  evidence  about  it.  There 
ii  no  evidence  about  it.^^  The  last  sentence 
taken  from  the  learned  judge's  charge  cor- 
rectly indicates  the  state  of  the  c?.se.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  the  death  of  Gogorza 
was  what  we  consider  accidental,  and  no 
such  question  should  have  been  submitted  to 
the  jury.  The  judge  tells  the  jury  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  death  was  the  result 
of  accident,  and  yet  says  they  may  so  find, 
if  they  are  thus  minded.  The  proposition  is 
quite  at  war  with  all  our  tradition  of  the 
common  law  of  England,  as  made  a  part  of 
our  system. 

No  verdict  of  a  jury  can  be  sustained  in 
any  court  affecting  the  right  of  a  party  with- 
out, at  least,  the  evidence  of  one  credible 
witness.  Such  is  the  law  now,  and  such  it 
has  been  for  some  centuries.  It  is  quite 
true  that,  when  a  right  has  been  established 
by  satisfiictory  evidence,  a  jury,  in  many 
actions,  by  force  of  the  common  law  or  by 
statute,  may  exercise  a  very  large  discretion 
as  to  damages,  without  much  evidence  ;  but 
when  a  legal  right  is  to  be  established  in  a 
court  of  justice,  it  must  be  supported  by 
some  proper  evidence. 

If,  for  no  other  reason,  I  should  favor  a 
new  trial  in  this  case^  for  this  very  plain 
error. 
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But  for  other  reasons  a  new  trial  must  bo 
granted. 

Judgment  reversed,  new  trial  granted, 
costs  to  abide  event. 


FINANCIAL  AND  MIS- 
CELLANEOUS. 


San  Francisco  Inprovenaente  and 
the  Real  Estate  Associates. 


Nothing  can  better  attest  the  rapid  growth 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  steady  increase  of 
her  population,  than  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  the  buildings  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion in  the  various  parts  of  the  city.     At  no 
time  in  her  history  has  building  been  prose- 
cuted with  such   activity  as  at  present,  nor 
the  scope   of  improvement   been   so  wide. 
Simultaneously  with  the  erection  of  hotels  of 
unsurpassed  magnitude,   and   magnificence 
of  finish  in  all  architectural  details,  are  seen 
rising  up    edifices    of  imposing    size    and 
great   beauty  of  structure,  for  the   use   of 
banks,  ofiBces,  warehouses,   and   the  larger 
class  of  stores — while  in  the  outlying  parts 
of  the  city,  and  the  suburbs,  private  houses 
are  springing  up  in  all  directions,  including, 
in  their  number,  mansions  destined  for  the 
wealthy ;  homes  with  every  appearance  of 
comfort  and   neatness  for  less  affluent,  but 
well-to-do  citizens,  and  cottages  of  all  sizes 
suitable  for  those  comprising  the  various  so- 
cial  grades  down   to   artisan  and   laborer. 
The    architecture  of   the  central  and  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city,  has,  within  the  past 
few  years,  undergone  most  remarkable  im- 
provement ;  and   several   of  the   buildings 
now  in  course  of  construction,  to  take  the 
place  of  those  erected  in  earlier  days,  will 
stand   comparison  with  edifices  of  a  similar 
character   in  any  part  of  the  world.     The 
aspect  of  our  central  thoroughfares  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  prosperous,  wealthy,  and  enter- 
prising  community,  and  it  is  diflBcult  even 
for  those  who  have  watched  its  growth  and 
expansion,  let  alone  for  travelers  and  visit- 
ors, to  realize  how  a  metropolis  of  such  mag- 
nitude and  importance  could  be  built  up  in 


so  short  a  space  of  time.  But  the  inference 
naturally  is,  considering  the  development 
of  the  riches  of  the  State  in  its  mining,  agri- 
cultural, and  mineral  resources,  that  the 
future  growth  and  expansion  of  the  city  to 
which  these  are  tributary,  will  surpass  in 
ratio  and  volume  that  of  the  present. 

Investments  in  city  real  estate  during  the 
past  six  months  have  been  on  a  scale  of 
great  magnitude,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  purchases  are  being  immediately  utilized 
and  improved  by  the  erection  of  large  busi- 
ness houses  and  residences.  Almost  without 
an  exception,  the  leading  men  of  wealth 
among  our  citizens  are  the  owners  of  splen- 
did houses  ;  and  taking  the  population  gen- 
erally, there  is  probably  no  city  in  the  coun- 
try which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  occu- 
piers of  houses  are  their  own  landlords. 
Looking  to  the  future  greatness  and  import- 
ance of  San  Francisco,  land  is  still  compar- 
atively cheap,  and  the  expense  of  building 
still  more  moderate,  and  it  woald  be  diffi- 
cult to  find,  anywhere,  investments  more 
immediately  remunerative,  and  possessing, 
in  an  equal  degree,  the  certainty  of  a  steady 
annual  increment,  than  the  purchase  of  a 
homestead  within  its  limits,  or  in  its  more 
desirable  suburbs.  This  fact  has  been  recog- 
nized very  generally  by  heads  of  families  who 
have  settled  among  us  during  the  last  few 
years,  attracted  hither  by  the  beauty  and 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  numerous 
safe  and  profitable  channels  for  the  invest- 
ment of  money.  The  operations  of  this 
class  have  done  much  to  enhance  and  sustain 
the  value  of  real  estate,  and  increase  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  general  im- 
provements, and  for  the  establishment  and 
progress  of  manufacturing  interests. 

To  all  classes,  however,  from  the  wealthy 
to  the  toiling  many  of  the  various  social 
grades,  San  Francisco  offers  greater  facili- 
ties for  the  acquisition  of  a  home  than  any 
place  of  which  we  are  aware.  And  this 
fact  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  en- 
lightened and  energetic  action  of  the  com- 
pany known  as  the  "  Keal  Estate  Asso- 
ciates," and  to  the  general  effect  of  their 
example.  No  single  organization  has  done 
so  much  good   for  the  great  body  of  the 
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people,  or  given  greater  impetus  to  the  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  the  city;  while 
at  the  same  time  its  operations  have  been 
very  remunerative  to  its  own  shareholders, 
and  have  earned  for  it  a  position  of  great 
and  commanding  importance.  This  asso- 
ciation was  the  first  to  begin  the  erection 
and  sale  of  houses  on  the  installment  plan, 
and  by  the  oiTer  of  liberal  terms  for  suitable 
and  well-constructed  dwellings,  buyers  came 
forward  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  their 
enterprise  successful,  and  to  warrant  its  pro- 
gressive extension.  In  1873,  this  company 
gold  114  houses,  and  320  in  the  following 
year.  During  the  first  five  months  of  the 
current  year  250  houses  have  been  built  and 
disposed  of,  and  219  are  at  present  in  course 
of  erection,  all  of  which  will  find  eager 
buyers,  several  having  been  purchased  in 
advance  of  construction.  The  cost  of  these 
houses  varies  from  $3,000  to  $15,000,  but 
the  average  value  of  purchases  is  about 
$5,000. 

The  usual  terms  of  sale  are  a  cash  pay- 
ment of  ft  fixed  amount,  and  the  balance  in 
monthly  installments  extending  over  six 
years,  but  in  many  instances  the  houses  are 
sold  for  cash,  and  more  frequently  for  one- 
third  to  one-half  cash.  As  an  illustration, 
we  give  the  following  figures  showing  the 
cost,  first  cash  payment,  and  balance  paya- 
ble in  seventy-two  monthly  installments. 
In  the  case  of  a  house  and  lot  costing  $2,500, 
the  first  payment  would  be  $500,  and  the 
monthly  payments  $36.06;  in  that  of  a  house 
and  lot  costing  $3,500,  $700  and  $50.48;  and 
in  that  of  a  house  and  lot  costing  $5,000, 
$1,000  and  $72.12  respectively.  Not  a  single 
case  of  forfeiture  has  occurred  since  the 
company  began  operations,  nor  have  they 
ever  had  to  foreclose  a  mortgage.  The  value 
of  the  property  sold  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  most  of  the  early  investments  made 
already  show  large  profits.  Each  purchaser 
receives  a  clear  deed  and  title  to  the  property 
acquired,  and  therefore  runs  no  such  risk  as 
tliose  who  buy  from  the  old  class  of  build- 
ing societies,  with  whose  solvency  their  own 
interests  are  involved. 

A  method  so  advantageous  and  absolutely 
free  from  risk,  of  becoming  the  possessor  of 


a  home  in  a  young  and  growing  city,  where 
real  estate  values  will  in  the  future  largely 
increase,  must,  when  more  generally  known, 
oflTer  additional  attractions  to  those  who  con- 
template settling  here.  The  benefits  enumer- 
ated extend  to  a  large  class,  comprising  the 
most  desirable  element  in  an  increase  of 
population  and  offering  inducements  to  all. 
— Resources  of  California. 

Public  Debt  Statement  for  June. 

Following  is  the  recapitulation  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  statement  issued  July  1st:  Six  per 
cent,  bonds,  $1,100,865,550;  five  per  cent. 
bonds,  $607,132,750;  total  coin  bonds,  $1,- 
707,998,300.  Lawful  money  debt,  $14, 658,- 
000.  Matured  debt,  $11,425,820.  Legal 
tenders,  $375,841,687.  Certificates  of  de- 
posit, $58,415,000.  Fractional  currency, 
$42,129,424.  Coin  certificates,  $21,796,-300. 
Total  without  interest,  $498,182,411.  Total 
debt,  $2,232,284,531.  Total  interest,  $38,- 
647,556.  Cash  in  Treasury— Coin,  $79,854,- 
410;  currency,  $3;973,951;  specie  deposits 
held  for  redemption  of  certificates  of  de- 
posit, $58,495,000;  total  in  Treasury,  $142,- 
243,361.  Debt,  less  cash  in  Treasury,  $2,- 
128,688,726.  Decrease  of  debt  during  June, 
$1,431,249.  Decrease  since  June  30,  1874, 
$14,399,514.  Bonds  issued  to  Pacific  Kail- 
road  Companies,  interest  payable  in  lawful 
money:  Principal  outstanding,  $64,623,572; 
interest  accrued  and  not  yet  paid,  $1,938, - 
705 ;  interest  repaid  by  transportation  of 
mails,  etc.,  $6,134,311;  balance  of  interest 
paid  by  the  United  States,  $20,129,791. 

San  Francisco    U.  S.  Treasurer's 
Statement  for  June. 

Keceipts  and  disburssments  by  the  As- 
sistant Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  San 
Francisco  for  the  month  of  June,  1875: 

RECEIPTS. 

Customs 8684.703  58 

Internal  Revenue  tax 250,517  55 

Disbursing  otBcers 3,062,521  44 

Internal  Revenue  stamps 18,190  00 

Sales  of  land 62,020  08 

Post-office  department 21,237  03 

Various  sources 26,458  33 

Patent  fees 971  00 

Total  receipts 84,746,619  01 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Treasury  drafts $579,615  04 

Post-offico  departnient  drafts 48,(503  04 

Transfers 3,000,000  00 

Disbursing  ofRcors' checks 2,3t)2,ll-'5  48 


Total  disbursements S5,9tt0,382  lli 

There  has  been  a  very  large  demand  on 

the  gold  coin  reserves  of  the  city  during  the 

past  six  months.     The  entire  movement  has 

been  as  follows; 

1875.  Coined.        Duties.      Exported. 

January $1,850,000       $526,600        $524,700 

February I,r300,000         536,800       4,458,800 

March 2,200,000         714,600       4,285,000 

April 2,560,000         679,700       2,108,700 

May 2,140,000         723,300       1,863,500 

Juno 740,000         670,000       3,387,400 

Totals $10,800,000    $3,851,000    816,628,100 

Half-yearly  Profits. 


We  have  reached  the  end  of  the  first  half 
of  the  year  1875.  The  business  of  our  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions  during  the 
period  has  been  good,  if  we  may  judge  by 

the  dividends  paid  to  stockholders,  a  list  of 

which  is  annexed  : 

No.  Amt. 

Anglo-Californian  Bank I  $60,000 

Bank  of  California 1  50,000 

Bank  of  San  Francisco 6  12,000 

First  National  Gold  Bank 6  100,000 

Merchants'  Exchange  Bank 6  240,000 

National  Gold  Bank  and  Trust  Co 6  75,000 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express 1  200,000 

San  Francisco  Gaslight  Co 6  350,000 

Spring  Valley  Water  Co 6  360,000 

Black  Diamond  Coal  Co 4  100,000 

Eastport  Coos  Bay  Coal  Co 2  5,000 

California  Dry  Dock  Co 2  24.000 

California  State  Telegraph 1  25,000 

California  Theatre  Company 6  15,000 

California  Powder  Works 6  60,000 

Giant  Powder  Company 6  54,000 

Merchants'  Exchange  Association 1  3,600 

North  Beach  and  Mission  R.  R 6  30,000 

P  oneer  Land  and  Loan  Association. ..6  7,000 

Keal  Estate  Associates 6  47,r)00 

lire  nan's  Fund  Insurance 2  33,000 

California  Insurance  Co 1  24,000 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co 2  6,000 

Commercial  Insurance  Co 6  24,000 

Merchants'  Mutual  Marino 1  50,000 

State  Investment  Insurance 6  24,000 

Union  Insurance  Co 2  67,500 

Belcher  Mining  Co '.1  312,000 

Black  Bear  Quartz  Mining  Go 6  81,000 

Consolidated  Virginia  Mining  Co 6  4,968,000 

Crown  Point  Mining  Co '. 1  200,000 

Empire  (Grass  Valley)  Mining  Co 2  20,000 

Empire  (Uowland  Flat)  Mining  Co...l  5,000 


Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Co 6  200,000 

Excelsior  Mill  and  Mining  Co 1  12,000 

Genesee  Valley  Mining  Co 1  5,000 

Great  Western  Quicksilver  M.  Co 2  50,000 

Jefferson  Mining  Co 2  50,000 

Leopard  Mining  Co 1  25,000 

Lyon  Mill  and  Mining  Co 3  30,000 

Manhattan  Mining  Co 2  50,000 

Northern  Belle  Mill  and  Mining  C0...I  50,000 

Oneida  Mining  Co 1  15,000 

Redington  Qsicksilver  Mining  Co 6  226,806 

Rye  Patch  Consolidated  Mining  Co 3  22,500 

Total $8,368,900 

Add  Jan.  dividends  of  Savings  Banks.  2,232,600 


Grand  total $10,601,500 

A  summary  of  the  dividends  for  the  half 
year   compares   as   follows  with  the  same 

time  last  year: 

1874.  1875. 

Commercial  Banks $585,000  $.5;W,OOo 

Savings  Banks 1,957,000  2,232,600 

Express  Company 200,000         200,000 

Gas  and  Water  Companies..  580,000         710.000 

Insurance  Companies 483,000         228,500 

Street  Railroad  Companies..  30,000           30,000 

Mining  Companies 6,049,600  0,322,300 

Miscellaneous  Companies....  293,600         341,100 

Totals $10,178,200  $10,601,500 

The  insurance  dividends  last  year  em- 
braced §300,000  on  account  of  distribution 
of  capital,  against  $50,000  this  year,  which 
of  course  makes  a  difference  of  $250,000  in 
legitimate  profits. 

Bond  and  Stock  Quotations. 


Following  are  the  current  quotations  in 
this  market  for  State,  City  and  County 
Bonds  and  other  securities  : 

BONDS. 

Bid.  Asked 

California  State  Bonds,  6's,  1857 993^    100 

S.  F.  City  and  County  Bonds,  6's,  1858..  96  — 

S.  F.  City  and  County  Bonds,  7's 98  lOO 

Montgomery  Avenue  Bonds 86  88 

Sacramento  City  Bonds 25  — 

Sacramento  County  Bonds,  6's 75  — 

Stockton  City  Bonds,  8's 92  95 

Yuba  County  Bonds,  8's 95  — 

Santa  Clara  Bonds,  7's 95  — 

Butte  County  Bonds,  lO's,  1860 92  —    ' 

San  Mateo  County  Bonds,  7's 95  — 

Oakland  City  Bonds,  lO's 100  103 

BANKS.  Bid.  Asked. 

Bank  of  California 128  129 

Bank  of  San  Francisco —  — 

First  National '. 118  119 

Merchants'  Exchange 114  115 

National  Gold 140  145 

Pacific 100  110 
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INSURANCK. 

Bid.  Asked, 

California 110       112 

Commercial 125        130 

Fireman's  Fund 115       120 

Home  Mutual —        100 

State  Investment 125       110 

Union 117       118 

CITY   RAILKOADS. 

Bid.  Asked. 

City 45       50 

Central 68       70 


Clay  Street —  _ 

Front  Street 15  18 

Market  Street —  — 

North  Beach 70  70 

Omnibus 32  40 

Potrero — 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bid.  Asked. 

Giant  Powder 130  135 

Merchants'  Exchange —  — 

San  Francisco  Gaslight 100  101 

S.  V.  Water lOl  102 


SAVINGS    BANKS    DIRECTORY. 

CITY   BANKS. 


Kame. 


Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Hibernia  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

French  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

San  Francisco  Savings  Union 

Odd  Fellows'  Savings  Bank 

Farmers  &  Mechanics  Savings  Bank 

German  Savings  <k  Loan  Society 

Pioneer  Land  &  Loan  Association 

Masonic  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Humboldt  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Security  Savings  Bank 

Cal.  Saving.^  &  Loan  Society 

Western  Savings  &  Trust  Co 

Totals— January,  1875 

Totals— July,  1874 

Totals— January,  1874 

Totals— July,  1873 

Totals— January,  1873 

Totals— J  uly,  1872 

Totals— January,  1872 

Totals— July.  1871 

Totals— January,  1871 

Totals— July,  1870 

Totals— January,  1870 

Totals— July,  1869 

Totals— .January,  1869 


Location. 


619  Clay  Street 

M'tg'y&MarktSts 

Bush  Streets 

532  California  St.... 
2  Odd  Follows' Hall 
225  Sansome  Street 

526  California  St 

405  California  St.... 

6  Post  Street 

16  Geary  Street 

215  Sansome  St 

512  California  St.... 
Cor.  Kearny  &  Post 


Date  of 
Organiza- 
tion. 


July  23,  '57 
April  7,  '59 
Feb.  1,  1860 
June  18, '62 
Oct.  13,  '66.. 
Julyl,  '67.. 
Feb.  10,  '68 
April 3, '69.. 
Nov.  4,  '69.. 
Nov.  24,  '69 
March  2,'71 
Julyl,  '73.. 


Open 
DepAcc 
Jan.   1, 

1875. 


9,877 
17,766 
6,500 
6,127 
7.649 

587 
5,990 
2,075 
3,987 
1,648 
1,002 

587 


60,660 
55,711 
51,807 
49,305 
46,060 
42,999 
41,590 
38,870 
36,862 
37,136 
34,823 
31,974 
29,893 


Amount 

of 
Deposits. 


111,584. 
13,647, 
5,975, 
6,.597, 
7,480, 

5.55, 
5,21(!, 

869, 
l,3(i0, 

848, 
1,482, 

272, 


Div.  Rate. 


Term  Ord'y 


9.00 
9.10 

10.00 
9.00 

12.00 
9..50 
9.00 
9.00 
9.60 


1;)5,U2-I,177 
50,84.-!, 1.59 
4(),745,044 
43,731,223 
42,474,935 
40,369,405 
37,033,377 
34,-541,597 
31,289,-550 
29,842,112 
26,(>34.-523 
24,773,078 
22.372..508 


9.00 
8.00 
8.40 
7.-50 
7.30 
8.00 
7.50 
9.00 
7.-50 
7.-50 
7..50 
8.00 


INTERIOR     BANKS. 


Name. 

Location. 

Date  of 
Organiza- 
tion. 

Open 

DepAcc 

Jan.    1, 

1875. 

Amount 

of 
Deposits. 

Div.  Rate. 

Term  1  Ord'y 

Sacramento  Savings  Bank 

Sacramento 

Mar  19.  '67. 
J  an.  28, '68.. 
Aug.  12,  '67 
April  8,  '69 
May  26,  '69 
Aug.  13,  '67 
Feb.  8,  '69.. 
Julyl,  '70.. 
May  3,  '70.. 
Sept.  1-5,  '71 
July  11,  '73 

6,500 

1,866 

1,679 

1,1-34 

2,000 

1,-550 

5,876 

1,323 

500 

311 

855 

S3,586,3.5.5 

1,071,-519 

1,161,-599 

1,037,967 

1,-377,198 

1,124.767 

3,-370.339 

775.468 

209,623 

2-52,874 

34,717 

9.00 
8.00 
8.00 

12.00 
7.50 
7..50 
9.00 
9.00 

10.00 
6.00 
6  00 

San  Jose  Savings  Bank 

"10.00 
ilO.OO 

"d'.'fio 
9.50 

Stockton  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Marysville  Savings  Bank 

Union  Savings  Bank 

Oakland  Bank  of  Savings 

Oakland 

Capital  Savings  Bank 

Odd  Fellows'  Bank  of  Savings 

Sacramento 

Valle.io  Savings  &  Commercial  Bank. 

Vallejo 

12.00 
10.00 
12.00 

Napa  Valley  Savings  &  Loan  Society. 

Dime  Savings  Bank 

Sacramento 

Totals— January.  1875 

23,-594 
22,199 
22.1-39 
20,3.54 
18,441 
15,714 
15,292 
12,949 
10,673 
8,-5.55 
5,243 
4,213 
2,720 

Sl4,002,126 
12.089,895 
10,862,5(i3 
9,745,922 
8,9-5(>,-391 
7,414,967 
7,201,729 
6,337,219 
5,266,3.59 
4,039,245 
2,2.59,122 
1.989,061 
1,476.025 

Totals- July,  1874 

Totals— January.  1874 

Totals- J  uly.  1873 

Totals— January,  1873 

Totals— July,  1872 

.   Totals— January.  1872 

Totals— July,  1871 

Totals- January,  1871 

Totals— July,  1870 

Totals— January,  1870 

Totals— January,  1869 " 

.... 
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New  York  Fire  Patrol. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Fire  Patrol  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
for  the  year  ending  April  30th,  has  been 
published  in  a  neat  pamphlet,  and  contains 
much  valuable  information  concerning  the 
workings  of  the  Patrol  in  New  York.  The 
report  is  very  elaborate  and  contains  several 
valuable  statistical  tables,  which  we  shall  re- 
fer to  at  some  other  time. 

The  total  expense  of  the  New  York  Patrol 
For  the  year  was  $91,868,  $2,000  less  than 
;he  previous  year.  We  quote  from  the  re- 
port the  following  interesting  item : 

It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that  the 
!brmer  Committee  reported  a  decrease  in  the 
lumber  of  fires .  The  experience  of  the  past 
rear  reverses  the  table — fires  and  alarms 
lave  increased  from  841  in  1874  to  1093  in 
L875,  thus  leaping  over  the  aggregate  of 
jight  individual  years,  and  taking  rank  as 
^he  largest  in  a  class  of  twenty-one  years. 
3f  the  fires  for  the  year  the 

Lower  Patrol  attended 271 

Central  "  381 

Upper  "  413 

For  several  years  past  the  number  of  fires 
n  the  Central  division  has  shown  an  in- 
srease  in  number,  notwithstanding  no  in- 
irease  has   been   made  in   the   limits.    It 


is  a  well  known  fact  that  within  the  past 
nine  years,  that  part  of  the  city  bounded  on. 
the  south  by  Canal  street  and  on  the  north 
by  Fourteenth  street  has  undergone  a  vast 
change  in  character  of  buildings  and  occu- 
pations, the  retail  stores  and  dwellings  of 
former  years  have  given  way  to  large 
and  costly  warehouses,  used  for  wholesale 
merchandizing  purposes,  and  in  the  easterly 
and  westerly  portions  many  large  manufac- 
turing buildings  exist.  This,  of  course,  has 
given  an  element  for  an  increased  number 
of  fires,  and  has  also  changed  somewhat  the 
character  of  the  services  required  of  the 
Central  Patrol.  The  Upper  Patrol  shows 
an  increased  number  of  fires,  some  of  which 
were  above  the  limit  of  Fifty-ninth  street, 
and  were  attended  by  Special  Patrolmen  de- 
tailed for  that  purpose.  The  experience  of 
the  year,  added  to  the  former  record  of 
twenty  years,  produces  no  change  in  the 
former  showing,  viz:  that  excess  fires  and 
alarms  occur  in  the  month  of  July,  Thurs- 
day of  the  week,  and  the  4th  day  of  a 
month.  No  change  presents  itself  in  the 
time  of  day,  8  to  9  o'clock  p.  m.,  so  that 
while  we  can  understand  the  reason  why 
the  month  of  July  and  the  4th  day  of  a 
month  should  show  an  excess  number,  owing 
to  the  pyrotechnical  exhibitions   attendant 
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upon  the  National  Celebration,  yet  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  understand  why  that  particular 
hour  of  the  day  should  predominate,  except 
on  the  theory  of  carelessness,  certainly  not 
accidents,  on  the  part  of  the  community, 
with  lights  and  fires  at  the  time  of  closing 
stores  and  dwellings  for  the  night. 

Another  feature  in  the  year's  ex:perience 
■was  the  occurrence  of  several  successive  fires 
in  sub-cellars  and  basements.  Of  all  points 
in  a  building  this  is  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  overcome  in  the  event  of  fire;  the 
density  of  the  smoke  prevents  a  ready  ac- 
cess, and  much  water  has  to  be  used  to  ex- 
tinguish a  fire,  perhaps  of  .small  magnitude, 
thus  destroying  about  all  the  personal  prop- 
erty stored  below,  and  rendering  the  pro- 
tection by  covers  of  little  service.  The  fire 
at  Messrs.  Wm.  Turnbull  &  Co.,  Nos.  57 
and  59  Worth  street,  was  one  of  this  char- 
acter. 

Duration  of  service  under  the  influence  of 
increased  number  of  fires,  shows  as  follows: 

Lower  Patrol., ., 261.37  hours. 

Central     "     300.4a     " 

Upper       •'     ...U)0.-13     " 

Aggregate 753.00   hours,   an 

increase  over  the  previous  year  of  130  hours. 

CovEKS. — The  number  used  during  the 
year  exceeded  the  aggregate  of  the  previous 
year  by  958,  the  total  number  used  being 
4,529,  of  which  the 

Lower  Patrol  spread -.2,126 

Central  "  „..2,168 

Upper  " 235 

*         *  *         *         *  »         * 

Total  for  the  three  Patrols,  258  fires;  4,529 
covers;  17  average. 

On  two  occasions,  during  the  year,  the 
helping  hand  of  the  Patrol  was  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  June,  tele- 
graphic information  came  from  Chicago 
that  they  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a 
portion  of  their  covers  at  a  fire,  and  asking 
assistance  from  us.  New  York  responded, 
and  dispatched  by  fast  express  the  requisite 
number.  Again,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, telegraphic  information  was  received 
that  a  similar  misfortune  had  befallen  the 
■St.  Louis  Patrol,  and  Chicago  had  respond- 


ed to  their  call  for  covers  and  had  depleted 
their  own  supply  by  so  doing.  Again  New 
York  responded  and  forwarded  the  assist- 
ance required.  The  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  retaining  a  reserve  supply  to  guard 
against  emergencies  enabled  them  to  extendi 
this  aid  without  encroaching  upon  the  work- 
ing supply. 

Eoof  covers,  to  which  reference  was  made? 
in  the  last  report  as  being  comparatively  a 
new  improvement,  shows  a  marked  increase^ 
555  having  been  used  against  204  in  the  pfe- 
rious  year. 

Fires  extinguished  by  the  Patrol  number- 
ed 62  for  the  year,  and  the  Committee  would 
direct  special  attention  to  the  following 
meritorious  table  as  exhibiting  the  time, 
place  and  mode  of  extinguishing.  Of  course 
the  portable  Eire  Extinguisher,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Patrol,  bears  a  very  important  part 
in  the  act.  In  some  cases  the  fires  were  of 
considerable  magnitude,  in  one  instance  re- 
quiring the  use  of  four  extinguishers. 

It  is  probable  that  had  the  extinguishers 
been  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  parties, 
the  services  of  the  Fire  Department  would 
have  been  called  in  service. 

The  extinguishers  in  use  by  the  Patrol 
are  of  different  makers  and  patents;  the  su- 
periority of  one  over  the  other  is  not  for  the 
Committee  to  argue  at  this  time.  Those  in 
use  have  praven  of  great  service.  Tlie  Com- 
mittee would  urge  upon  the  Underwriters  to 
recommend  to  their  patrons  a  more  general 
use  of  Fire  Extinguishers,  as  they  will  be 
found  a  friend  in  need,  and  may  prove  ofl 
practical  benefit,  not  only  to  the  insured] 
and  insurer,  but  to  the  community  at  large. 

Fire  alarms  where  no  signal  was  given 
have  also  increased  in  number,  the  tablet 
showing  118  against  54  of  the  former  yeafi 
The  promptness  of  the  force  in  responding! 
meets  our  approval. 


The  increase  in  fires  has  also  caused  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  loss.  We  quote 
from  our  tables  amount  actually  paid  by' 
the  Underwriters,  the  sum  of  $1,606,847.57, 
a  percentage  of  13  82-100  per  cent,  on 
amount  of  insurance  sustaining  loss;  of  this 
amount  $371,761.37,  a  percentage  of  8  85- 
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100  per  cent,  wtis  on  buildings,  and  ^1,295,- 
086.20,  a  percentage  of  16  37-100  per  cent, 
was  on  contents.  The  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeds the  former  year  by  §170,589.57.  This, 
however,  does  not  show  all  the  loss  for  the 
year,  so  far  as  the  Underwriters  are  con- 
cerned. The  past  month,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  an  extraordinary  large  one  in 
point  of  loss,  and  several  very  important 
fires  remain  at  this  date  unadjusted,  and  are 
necessarily  omitted  from  the  tables.  The 
amount  of  insurance  upon  these  unsettled 
claims  aggregate  |639,000,  prominently 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  loss  of 
Wm.  TurnbuU  &  Co.,  57  and  59  Worth 
Street,  and  the  property  of  the  Union 
League  Club.  The  loss  on  these  unsettled 
items  will  probably  aggregate  §275,000,  and 
adding  this  to  the  loss  account,  as  before 
mentioned,  will  show  an  insurance  loss  for 
the  year  of  about  §1,950,000,  an  excess  over 
the  previous  year  of  about  §500,000.  It 
must  be  left  for  a  future  report  to  readjust 
the  exact  figures  and  percentages,  the  latter 
of  which  will  be  materially  increased.  The 
Committee  would  again  call  the  attention 
of  the  Board  to  the  great  difference  in  per- 
centage of  loss  between  buildings  and  con- 
tents. 

An  allusion  was  "made  in  the  previous  re- 
port to  the  fact  that  an  Automatic  Fire  Sig- 
nal, operated  by  the  fire  itself,  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Lower  and  Central  Patrol 
quarters,  and  that  telegraphic  connections 
had  been  made  with  a  number  of  stores  and 
warehouses,  and  expressing  confidence  in 
the  success  of  the  improvement.  A  year's 
experience  of  the  operation  has  been  a  satis- 
factory one,  notwithstanding  a  number  of 
false  alarms  were  given  to  the  force,  caused 
by  the  Indicators  having  been  placed  too 
near  Furnace  Kegisters  and  Gas  Burners. 
Two  actual  fires,  however,  occurred,  one  on 
the  evening  of  March  4,  when  the  automa- 
tic signal  in  quarters  of  Central  Patrol,  noti- 
fied them  of  a  fire  upon  the  fifth  floor  of 
building  Nos.  488  to  492  Broadway,  which 
was  responded  to  by  the  Patrol,  and  the  fire 
extinguished  by  the  force.  Two  tenants  occu- 
pied the  building,  and  the  stocks  of  goods 


were  insured  for  $1,500,000.  No  claim  was 
made  for  loss  or  damage. 

Again,  the  fire  at  the  store  of  Wm.  Turn- 
bull  &  Co. ,  Nos.  57  and  59  Worth  Street, 
was  given  by  an  automatic  signal,  indicat- 
ing fire  in  sub-cellar  of  said  building,  but  it 
was  evident  that  this  fire  had  been  burning 
a  long  time,  and  either  did  not  emit  any 
great  heat,  or  there  was  an  outlet  for  the 
smoke  which  prevented  the  indicator  from 
reaching  the  130  degrees  of  heat  until  the 
fire  had  assumed  some  magnitude,  for  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Patrol  smoke  was  issuing 
from  the  coal  vault  on  the  sidewalk,  and  the 
fire  alarm  was  immediately  sounded  for  the 
services  of  the  Fire  Department.  In  this 
connection,  the  telegraph  operator  at  quar- 
ters reported  that  five  minutes  after  the  first 
alarm  on  the  automatic,  a  second  alarm  was 
given  indicating  fire  in  the  basement  of  said 
building. 

Since  the  last  report,  many  additions  have 
been  made  in  the  number  of  buildings  au- 
tomatically connected  with  the  Patrol  quar- 
ters, and  at  this  time  62  buildings  commu- 
nicate with  the  Lower  and  65  with  the  Cen- 
tral Patrol,  in  all  148;  of  this  number  127 
are  in  the  so-called  Dry  Goods  District,  and 
21  without. 

The  Committee  have  approved  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  system  to  the  Upper  Patrol 
quarters,  and  in  addition  have  authorized  a 
connection  with  the  uptown  offices  of  the 
American  District  Telegraph  Co.  This  the 
Committee  believe  ■will  enable  this  com- 
mand to  become  cognizant  of  all  fires,  and 
be  the  instrument,  they  hope,  of  saving 
much  property  from  destruction.  Surely 
with  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph,  the 
Gong  Telegraph,  the  Automatic  Signals, 
and  the  American  District  Telegraph,  the 
Patrol  will  be  in  possession  of  every  ftxcility 
for  speedy  information  in  cases  of  fires. 

Discipline. — The  Committee  commend 
the  promptness  and  efficiency  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Force.  The  extreme 
cold  of  the  past  winter,  the  freezing  of  the 
Water  Pipes  and  Hydrants,  the  breaking 
down  of  the  Telegraph  Wires  on  several  oc- 
casions, called  for  increased  vigilance  and 
extra-service.     During  the  stoppage  of  the 
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upon  the  National  Celebration,  yet  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  understand  why  that  particular 
hour  of  the  day  should  predominate,  except 
on  the  theory  of  carelessness,  certainly  not 
accidents,  on  the  part  of  the  community, 
with  lights  and  fires  at  the  time  of  closing 
stores  and  dwellings  for  the  night. 

Another  feature  in  the  year's  experience 
was  the  occurrence  of  several  successive  fires 
in  sub-cellars  and  basements.  Of  all  points 
in  a  building  this  is  perhaps  the  most  difli- 
cult  to  overcome  in  the  event  of  fire;  the 
density  of  the  smoke  prevents  a  ready  ac- 
cess, and  much  water  has  to  be  used  to  ex- 
tinguish a  fire,  perhaps  of  .small  magnitude, 
thus  destroying  about  all  the  personal  prop- 
erty stored  below,  and  rendering  the  pro- 
tection by  covers  of  little  service.  The  fire 
at  Messrs.  Wm.  Turnbull  &  Co.,  Nos.  57 
and  59  Worth  street,  Was  one  of  this  char- 
acter. 

Duration  of  service  under  the  influence  of 
increased  number  of  fires,  slitows  as  follows: 

Lower  Patrol.. *. 261.37  hours. 

Central     "     800.40     " 

Upper       •'     UI0.43     " 

Aggregate ,../.. .753.00   hours,   an 

increaso  over  the  previous  year  of  130  hours. 

Covers. — The  number  used  during  the 
year  exceeded  the  aggregate  of  the  previous 
year  by  958,  the  total  number  used  being 
4,529,  of  which  the 

Lower  Patrol  spread .2,126 

Central  "  „..2,1G8 

Upper  " 235 

s-         *«***» 

Total  for  the  three  Patrols,  258  fires;  4,529 
covers;  17  average. 

On  two  occasions,  during  the  year,  the 
helping  hand  of  the  Patrol  was  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  June,  tele- 
graphic information  came  from  Chicago 
that  they  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a 
portion  of  their  covers  at  a  fire,  and  asking 
assistance  from  us.  New  York  responded, 
and  dispatched  by  fast  express  the  requisite 
number.  Again,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, telegraphic  information  was  received 
that  a  similar  misfortune  had  befallen  the 
St.  Louis  Patrol,  and  Chicago  had  respond- 


ed to  their  call  for  covers  and  had  depleted 
their  own  supply  by  so  doing.  Again  New 
York  responded  and  forwarded  the  assist- 
ance required.  The  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  retaining  a  reserve  supply  to  guard 
against  emergencies  enabled  them  to  extend 
this  aid  without  encroaching  upon  the  work- 
ing snpply. 

Eoof  covers,  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  the  last  report  as  being  comparatively  a 
new  improvement,  shows  a  marked  increase, 
555  having  been  used  against  204  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Fires  extinguished  by  the  Patrol  number- 
ed 62  for  the  year,  and  the  Committee  would 
direct  special  attention  to  the  following 
meritorious  table  as  cj^hibiting  the  time, 
place  and  mode  of  extinguishing.  Of  course 
the  portable  Fire  Extinguisher,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Patrol,  bears  a  very  important  psrt 
in  the  act.  In  some  cases  the  fires  were  of 
considerable  magnitude,  in  one  instance  re- 
quiring the  use  of  four  extinguishers. 

It  is  probable  that  had  the  extinguishers 
been  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  parties, 
the  services  of  the  Fire  Department  would 
have  been  called  in  service. 

The  extinguishers  in  use  by  the  Patrol 
are  of  different  makers  and  patents;  the  su- 
periority of  one  over  the  other  is  not  for  the 
Committee  to  argue  at  this  time.  Those  in 
use  have  praven  of  great  service.  The  Com- 
mittee would  urge  upon  the  Underwriters  to 
recommend  to  their  patrons  a  more  general 
use  of  Fire  Extinguishers,  as  they  will  be 
found  a  friend  in  need,  and  may  prove  of 
practical  benefit,  not  only  to  the  insured 
and  insurer,  but  to  the  community  at  large. 
Fire  alarms  where  no  signal  was  given 
have  also  increased  in  number,  the  tables 
showing  118  against  54  of  the  former  year. 
The  promptness  of  the  force  in  responding, 
meets  our  approval. 

»  *  *  *  -*  *  * 
The  increase  in  fires  has  also  caused  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  loss.  We  quote 
from  our  tables  amount  actually  paid  by 
the  Underwriters,  the  sum  of  §1,666,847.57, 
a  percentage  of  13  82-100  per  cent,  on 
amount  of  insurance  sustaining  loss;  of  this 
amount  §371,761.37,  a  percentage  of  8  85- 
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100  per  cent,  was  on  buildings,  and  §1,295,- 
086.20,  a  percentage  of  16  37-100  per  cent, 
was  on  contents.  The  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeds the  former  year  by  §170,589.57.  This, 
however,  does  not  show  all  the  loss  for  the 
year,  so  far  as  the  Underwriters  are  con- 
cerned. The  past  month,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  an  extraordinary  large  one  in 
point  of  loss,  and  several  very  important 
fires  remain  at  this  date  unadjusted,  and  are 
necessarily  omitted  from  the  tables.  The 
amount  of  insurance  upon  these  unsettled 
claims  aggregate  $639,000,  prominently 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  loss  of 
Wm.  Turnbull  &  Co.,  57  and  59  Worth 
Street,  and  the  property  of  the  Union 
League  Club.  The  loss  on  these  unsettled 
items  will  probably  aggregate  $275,000,  and 
adding  this  to  the  loss  account,  as  before 
mentioned,  will  show  an  insurance  loss  for 
the  year  of  about  $1,950,000,  an  excess  over 
the  previous  year  of  about  $500,000.  It 
must  be  left  for  a  future  report  to  readjust 
the  exact  figures  and  percentages,  the  latter 
of  which  will  be  materially  increased.  The 
Committee  would  again  call  the  attention 
of  the  Board  to  the  great  difference  in  per- 
centage of  loss  between  buildings  and  con- 
tents. 

An  allusion  was'made  in  the  previous  re- 
port to  the  fact  that  an  Automatic  Fire  Sig- 
nal, operated  by  the  fire  itself,  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Lower  and  Central  Patrol 
quarters,  and  that  telegraphic  connections 
had  been  made  with  a  number  of  stores  and 
warehouses,  and  expressing  confidence  in 
the  success  of  the  improvement.  A  year's 
experience  of  the  operation  has  been  a  satis- 
factory one,  notwithstanding  a  number  of 
false  alarms  were  given  to  the  force,  caused 
by  the  Indicators  having  been  placed  too 
near  Furnace  Eegisters  and  Gas  Burners. 
Two  actual  fires,  however,  occurred,  one  on 
the  evening  of  March  4,  when  the  automa- 
tic signal  in  quarters  of  Central  Patrol,  noti- 
fied them  of  a  fire  upon  the  fifth  floor  of 
building  ISTos.  488  to  492  Broadway,  which 
was  responded  to  by  the  Patrol,  and  the  fire 
extinguished  by  the  force.  Two  tenants  occu- 
pied the  building,  and  the  stocks  of  goods 


were  insured  for  $1,500,000.  No  claim  was 
made  for  loss  or  damage. 

Again,  the  fire  at  the  store  of  "Wm.  Turn- 
bull  &  Co. ,  Nos.  57  and  59  Worth  Street, 
was  given  by  an  automatic  signal,  indicat- 
ing fire  in  sub-cellar  of  said  building,  but  it 
was  evident  that  this  fire  had  been  burning 
a  long  time,  and  either  did  not  emit  any 
great  heat,  or  there  was  an  outlet  for  the 
smoke  which  prevented  the  indicator  from 
reaching  the  130  degrees  of  heat  until  the 
fire  had  assumed  some  magnitude,  for  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Patrol  smoke  was  issuing 
from  the  coal  vault  on  the  sidewalk,  and  the 
fire  alarm  was  immediately  sounded  for  the 
services  of  the  Fire  Department.  In  this 
connection,  the  telegraph  operator  at  quar- 
ters reported  that  five  minutes  after  the  first 
alarm  on  the  automatic,  a  second  alarm  was 
given  indicating  fire  in  the  basement  of  said 
building. 

Since  the  last  report,  many  additions  have 
been  made  in  the  number  of  buildings  au- 
tomatically connected  with  the  Patrol  quar- 
ters, and  at  this  time  62  buildings  commu- 
nicate with  the  Lower  and  65  with  the  Cen- 
tral Patrol,  in  all  148;  of  this  number  127 
are  in  the  so-called  Dry  Goods  District,  and 
21  without. 

The  Committee  have  approved  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  system  to  the  Upper  Patrol 
quarters,  and  in  addition  have  authorized  a 
connection  with  the  uptown  offices  of  the 
American  District  Telegraph  Co.  This  the 
Committee  believe  will  enable  this  com- 
mand to  become  cognizant  of  all  fires,  and 
be  the  instrument,  they  hope,  of  saving 
much  property  from  destruction.  Surely 
with  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph,  the 
Gong  Telegraph,  the  Automatic  Signals, 
and  the  American  District  Telegraph,  the 
Patrol  will  be  in  possession  of  every  facility 
for  speedv  information  in  cases  of  fires. 

Discipline. — The  Committee  commend 
the  promptness  and  efficiency  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Force.  The  extreme 
cold  of  the  past  winter,  the  freezing  of  the 
Water  Pipes  and  Hydrants,  the  breaking 
down  of  the  Telegraph  Wires  on  several  oc- 
casions, called  for  increased  vigilance  and 
extra-service.     During  the  stoppage  of  the 
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Fire  Telegraph  a  day  and  night  Patrol  was 
extemporized  from  the  auxiliary  force,  and 
during  part  of  the  time  a  mounted  patrol 
was  maintained  for  several  nights.  The  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Patrol  in  one  instance  par- 
ticularly deserves  special  notice. 

At  the  fire  Nos.  115  and  117  Worth 
Street,  April  22,  originating  on  the  second 
and  extending  to  the  third  floor  of  the  build- 
ing, requiring  the  services  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment and  several  streams  of  water  to 
subdue,  and  causing  a  damage  to  the  build- 
ing of  §3,396,  yet  notwithstanding  this  and 
the  fact  that  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
§500,000  was  stored  on  the  lower  floors,  yet 
so  perfect  was  the  protection  given  by  67 
covers  and  the  alacrity  with  which  they 
were  spread  that  not  a  dollar  was  claimed 
for  loss  or  damage  on  said  merchandise. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  by  the 
Underwriters  respecting  the  Dry  Goods  Dis- 
trict, the  immense  amount  of  property  stored 
within  its  boundaries,  the  water  supply, 
narrow  streets,  high  buildings,  etc.,  and  the 
danger  of  a  sweeping  conflagration.  The 
individual  members  of  the  Committee  par- 
take of  this  feeling,  and  obtained  authority 
from  your  Board  to  appoint  a  Temporary 
Force  for  special  service  in  this  district  dur- 
ing the  winter,  a  similar  request  and  ser- 
vice having  been  performed  the  two  pre- 
vious years.  The  duties  of  that  force  was  a 
patroling  one  exclusively,  and  covered  an 
area  bounded  by  Chambers  Street  on  the 
south,  West  Broadway  and  Wooster  Street 
on  the  west.  Spring  and  Broome  Streets  on 
the  north,  and  Crosby  and  Elm  Streets  and 
Broadway  on  the  east.  Within  this  space 
ten  patrol  posts  were  established. 


— The  Empire  Insurance  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
still  lives,  so  they  say: 

— At  tbe  election  of  Directors  of  the 
Phcenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of 
Hartford,  Messrs.  Hosmer,  Burns  and  Gal- 
laudet,  were  succeeded  by  Messrs.  Hillyer, 
Nichols  and  Parsons.  Subsequently  the 
election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 
Aaron  C.  Goodman,  President;  Jonathan 
Bunce,  Vice-President;  and  John  H.  Hol- 
combe,  Secretary. 


Insurance  on  the  Centennial  Build- 
ing. 


We  found  in  the  Spectator  for  July  a 
communication  from  a  manager  in  Brook- 
lyn on  the  subject  of  the  insurance  on  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  building  and  its  con- 
tents. As  these  are  the  first  suggestions  pub- 
lically  announced  on  this  subject,  and  as 
this  is  a  matter  that  should  interest  all  the 
companies  of  the  country,  and  upon  which 
there  should  be  some  plan  adopted  whereby 
the  companies  can  protect  themselves,  as 
well  as  accommodate  the  insured,  and  as 
the  circulation  of  the  Spectator  is  not  very 
large,  we  consider  the  hints  of  this  "  Man- 
ager "  of  sufficient  importance  to  allow  it 
space  in  our  columns,  which  reads  as  follows: 

I  have  been  looking  vainly  from  month 
to  month  for  a  notice  or  a  word,  showing 
that  our  fire  underwriters  are  aware  that  in 
a  short  time  they  will  have  to  meet  an 
emergency  which  will  put  to  a  severe  test 
their  power  of  organization,  their  admin- 
istrative ability,  and  the  working  capacities 
of  their  companies.  As  well  in  the  interest 
of  the  business  as  in  the  desire  to  see  prop- 
erly represented  an  important  branch  of 
American  commerce,  I  think  this  matter 
should  be  taken  into  earnest  consideration, 
and  I  believe,  that,  in  view  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  object  and  of  the  exclusive  and 
manifold  arrangements  necessarily  to  be 
made,  I  am  by  no  means  too  early  in  this 
eflPort  to  bring  the  matter  up  for  discussion. 

I  have  reference  to  the  International  Ex- 
hibition to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  next 
year.  Whether  or  not  it  will  surpass  the 
London,  Paris  and  Vienna  exhibitions; 
whether  it  will  be  a  great  success  or  a  great 
failure,  it  will  certainly  be  held,  and  it  be- 
hooves the  American  fire  underwriters  to 
prepare  for  it.  I  can  hardly  imagine  that 
anybody  will  deny  the  necessity  of  such 
preparation,  and  will  suppose  our  ordinary 
way  of  doing  fire  insurance  business  suffi- 
cient in  this  exceptional  case.  Native  and 
foreign  exhibitors  would  be  in  a  sore  plight, 
indeed,  if  turned  over  to  the  mercy  of  insur- 
ance brokers,  and  left  to  fight  questions  of 
rates  and  rebates  and  commissions,  and  to 
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study  the  different  forms  of  policies  with  the 
privileges  and  conditions  in  each.  Nobody, 
I  think,  will  deny  that  immense  values  will 
be  accumulated  in  asmallsi^ace;  that  nearly 
all  of  it  will  requii'e  the  protection  of  fire  in- 
surance; that  the  Philadelphia  companies 
and  agencies  will  be  entirely  inadequate  to 
meet  this  demand,  and  that  our  national 
population  requires  that  the  American  fire 
insurance  underwriters,  as  a  body,  stand 
ready  to  offer  to  all  who  may  want  a  fire  in- 
surance policy  of  undoubted  security,  and 
in  a  form  specially  adapted  to  the  exception- 
al case. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  result,  I  propose 
the  following  plan,  fully  understanding  and 
freely  admitting  that  the  same  is  not  and 
cannot  be  perfect,  but  hoping  that,  afcer 
careful  deliberation,  it  will  mature  in  an  ar- 
rangement as  near  perfect  as  possible,  ad- 
vantageous to  all  the  interests  involved,  and 
a  creditable  exhibition  of  American  enter- 
prise and  energy  in  this  particular  field.  In 
my  opinion  the  goods  at  exhibition,  and — if 
the  authorities  in  charge  so  decide — the  ex- 
hibition buildings  can  be  properly  and  safe- 
ly insured  only  by  an  association  of  all  the 
fire  insurance  companies  admitted  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and,  if  on  inquiry,  it  should  be 
found  that  these  do  not  command  sufficient 
capital  to  safely  carry  the  risk,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature  should  be  asked  to  allow 
even  companies  not  admitted  to  that  State 
to  join  in  the  association  to  be  formed  for 
the  special  purpose  of  insuring  the  exhibi- 
tion, which  association  might  be  called  the 
"  Centennial  Union  of  Fire  Underwriters," 
or  by  some  other  appropriate  name. 

A  meeting  of  prominent  insurance  men 
should  be  called  and  a  temporary  commit- 
tee on  arrangements  elected,  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  invite  all  companies  to  send 
representatives  to  a  general  meeting,  and  to 
submit  to  this  meeting  a  plan  for  united  ac- 
tion. 

I  would  propose  that  the  united  compan- 
ies issue  for  this  occasion  only  one  policy  in 
the  name  of  the  association,  that  the  whole 
business  be  managed  by  an  executive  com- 
mittee, to  be  elected  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  all  the  companies  participate  in  the 


profit  or  loss  of  the  whole  business  in  pro- 
portion to  their  gross  assets,  or  in  propor- 
tion to  a  deposit  to  be  made  by  each,  or  o« 
some  other  basis  agreed  upon. 

The  policy  to  be  issued  should  be  made 
up  for  this  particular  business,  and  contain 
so  much  of  the  conditions  of  the  ordinary 
fire  policies  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
and  such  special  conditions  as  may  be  re- 
quired, for  instance  an  average  clause,  an 
agreement  to  unconditionally  abide  by  the 
decision  of  appraisers,  a  provisio  that  the 
policy  is  for  the  term  of  the  exhibition  and 
cannot  be  cancelled,  a  condition  forbidding 
all  other  insurance,  etc.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide the  executive  committee  with  funds 
available  for  the  immediate  settlement  of 
losses,  every  company  should  deposit  with 
the  executive  committee  a  certified  check  for 
five  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  to  be  in- 
sured by  such  company,  and  the  amount  to 
be  insured  by  the  association  should  be  lim- 
ited to  say  25  or  30  or  50  percent,  of  the  en- 
tire assets  represented  by  the  same,  thispro- 
jwrtion  to  be  determined  after  complete 
plans  of  the  buildings  are  obtained,  and  an 
opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  chances  and 
probabilities  of  a  more  or  less  extensive 
fire. 

To  illustrate:  I  will  suppose  a  company 
with  assets  of  one  million,  and  the  risk  to 
be  carried  by  the  association  limited  to  30 
per  cent  of  its  total  assets,  this  supposed 
company  would  then  carry  $300,000,  and 
would  have  to  deposit  a  check  of  $15,000  or 
$30,000,  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  The  di- 
vision of  the  total  profit  or  loss  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amounts  carried  by  the  several 
companies  would  be  very  easy,  especially 
if  only  even  $100,000  were  counted,  a  com- 
pany with  assets  of  say  $675,000  being 
counted  for  $700,000,  and  a  company  with 
$1,220,000  for  $1,200,000. 

In  order  to  be  sure  of  the  solvency  of  all 
companies  of  the  association,  the  certificate 
of  the  insurance  commissioner  should  be  re- 
quired, or  the  executive  committee  should  be 
empowered  to  exclude  companies  of  unsatis- 
factory standing,  or  a  general  rule  might  be 
adopted  that  no  company  can  become  a 
member  of  the  association  which  has  not  a 
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net  surplus  reaching  a  stated  percentage  of 
its  capital. 

The  matter  of  rates  should  be  referred  to 
a  special  committee.  As  all  goods  of  the 
same  kind  will  be  exhibited  in  the  same 
building,  there  will  not  be  many  different 
rates;  it  may  be  that  even  one  uniform  rate 
should  be  adopted  for  all  buildings  and  eon- 
tents.  The  German  Fire  Underwriters  at 
the  Vienna  Exhibition  charged  3  per  cent., 
which,  in  proportion  to  other  values,  would 
be  about  5  per  cent.  here.  I  hope  to  be  able 
in  a  short  time  to  communicate  some  inter- 
esting facts  as  to  the  insurance  business  done 
at  other  exhibitions.  Th&  executive  com- 
mittee would,  of  course,  have  sub-commit- 
teos  on  finance,  on  accounts,  on  losses,  etc., 
as  required;  a  special  committee  for  the  final 
auditing  of  accounts  might  be  elected  at 
the  general  meeting. 

The  clerical  force  required  oould  be  de- 
tailed from  the  companies;  the  executive 
committee  to  appoint  one  general  agent  and 
three  or  five  of  its  members  for  each  month 
as  managers.  The  executive  committee  to 
have  monthly  n/cetings  unless  called  to- 
gether by  the  managers  for  special  purj^oses. 
The  salaries  of  thegenera.1  agent  and  clerkato 
bo  fixed  by  the  executive  committee,  the 
members  of  this  to  receive  $20  or  $25  for 
each  day  in  attendance,  this  allo-wance  to  in- 
clude traveling  expenses. 

All  premiums  collected  to  bo  h-eld  by  the 
executive  committee,  which  may  make  divi- 
dends to  the  companies  when  deemed  ad- 
visable. Application  would,  of  course,  have 
to  be  made  for  suitable  office  room  on  the 
grounds  of  the  exhibition. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  insurance 
which  such  an  association  could  furnish 
would  be  wanted,  and  by  again  supposing  a 
company  to  carry  $300,000,  at  a  ratio  of  5 
per  cent,  for  the  proposed  term  of  the  exhi- 
bition (about  fix  months)  this  company 
would  receive  $15,000  in  premiums,  from 
which,  under  good  management,  a  very 
small  percentage  only  would  have  to  be  de- 
ducted for  expenses. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  all  possible  precaution 
will  be  taken  against  fire.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings  in  iron  and  glass  will 


prevent  the  spread  of  a  fire,  so  that  the  risk 
will  certainly  be  as  good  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  ask  for  an  indul- 
gent consideration  of  this  sketch,  and  beg  to 
say  that  I  shall  be  glad,  indeed,  if  it  accom- 
plishes the  only  one  thing  which  I  think  is 
required,  and  that  is  "to  set  the  ball  roll- 
ing." 


Total  Abstinence  and  Longevity. 


Under  the  head  of  "A  Statistical  Demon- 
stration," the  Commercial  World  of  London 
gives  the  following  interesting  account  of 
the  mortality  experience  of  an  English  life 
company  among  the  lives  of  total  abstainers 
and  those  selected  in  the  ordinary  way: 

The  Temperance  and  General  Provident 
Institution  has  a  story  to  tell  and.  a  lesson  ta 
teach,  which  is  of  public  interest  in  a  sense 
different  from  that  which  usually  belongs  tO' 
the  business  of  life  insurance.  In  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  word  it  is  a  successful 
institution,  almost  eminently  so,  and  it  has 
achieved  its  success  against  great  odds.  As 
a  temperance  institution — using  the  word  in. 
the  same  sense  as  it  is  used  in  the  documents 
of  the  association,  i.  «.,  as  implying  absti- 
nence from  the  dietetic  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors — it  represents  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  community,  a  proportion^ 
however,  which  is  yearly  increasing  in  num- 
bers and  social  status;  but,  as  a  life  assurance- 
organization,  ithaswithin  its  fold  both  those 
who  abstain  from  alcoholic  liquors  and  those- 
who  use  them  in  the  ordinary  way,  comprising 
two  sections,  which  are  kept  in  every  way 
distinct  in  the  books  of  the  company;  and 
it  is  in  this  relation,,  as  gauges  of  the  valuo 
of  human  life  under  two  contesting  dietetic 
regimes,  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
table  of  mortality,  that  the  facts  brought 
out  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  institution 
become,  in  spite  of  prejudice  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  profoundly  interesting. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  institution 
was  originally  established  to  assure  ab- 
stainers onlj',  but  beginning  34  years  ago, 
when  the  temperance  m9vement  was  com- 
paratively in  its  infancy^  and  when   life  as^ 
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surance  was  far  less  generally  adopted  than 
at  the  present  time,  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  an  organization  resting  solely  on  a 
temperance  foundation  would  not,  for  at 
least  many  years  to  come,  supply  those 
numbers  which  actuaries  have  usually  re- 
garded as  necessary  to  constitute  and  guar- 
antee a  safe  and  successful  business.  For 
this  reason,  after  a  few  years'  experience, 
it  was  strongly  recommended  that  a  gener- 
al section  should  be  opened  for  the  assur- 
ance of  persons  who  used  intoxicating 
liquors  in  the  ordinary  way,  in  the  full 
conviction  that  it  would,  by  attracting  non- 
abstainers,  friends  of  the  temperance  cause, 
both  extend  and  strengthen  the  institution. 
It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  the  gen- 
eral section  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  cor- 
respond, in  all  essential  particulars,  in  its 
assured  constituency  to  the  constituency 
of  any  other  assurance  company  drawing 
its  supplies  from  similar  social  strata,  un- 
less, indeed,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  facts 
should  go  to  show  that  in  that  section  there 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  persons  connected 
with  what  are  known  to  be  life-shortening 
trades  or  callings  than  usually  exists  in 
other  companies,  or  than  is  the  case  in  the 
temperance  section,  or  that  the  lives  are 
older,  conditions  which,  we  feel  bound  to 
say,  though  certainly  not  impossible,  are 
highly  improbable.  It  may  be  assumed, 
then,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  that 
with  one  main  exception — the  liquor  ques- 
tion— the  hygienic  conditions  in  both  sec- 
tions are  the  same  or  similar,  and  on  this 
assumption  let  us  see  what  are  the  facts. 

In  the  year  embraced  in  the  directors' 
report,  recently  laid  before  the  members, 
the  number  of  claims  in  the  temperance 
section  was  110,  while  the  expectancy  was 
153,  showing  a  favorable  difference  of  42 
claims.  (The  report  ■  does  not  say  whether 
the  deaths  and  claims  were  equal,  that  is 
"whether  any  life  was  covered  by  more  than 
one  policy.)  In  the  general  section  the 
number  of  claims  was  288,  while  the  ex- 
pectancy was  only  263;  showing  an  unfa- 
vorable difference  of  25.  And  the  experi- 
ence of  the  institution  last  year,  though, 
the  figures  belonging  to    each    year  show 


considerable  variations,  is,  in  the  general 
result,  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
aggregate  experience  of  the  first  nine  years, 
as  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  ofiSce  on 
which  the  following  table  is  based: 
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Totals....l,llO  797  313      2.002  1,971    100     69 

It  thus  appears  that,  while  in  the  temper- 
ance section  the  difference  between  the  ex- 
pected and  the  actual  deaths  was,  in  the 
experience  of  nine  years,  favorable  to  the 
number  of  313,  in  the  general  section  it  was 
favorable  to  the  number  of  only  31,  show- 
ing, in  the  comparison  of  the  sections,  a 
favorable  difference  for  the  temperance  sec- 
tion of  26J  per  cent. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  pointed  out  to 
the  general  reader  that,  as  indicated  by  the 
expectancy  in  each  case,  the  number  as- 
sured in  the  general  section  is  much  larger 
than  the  number  assured  in  the  temperance 
section.  This  fact  has  suggested  to  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  Alliance  News  a 
statistical  argument,  which  brings  out  in  the 
strongest  possible  light  the  logical  effect  of 
the  foregoing  figures.     This  writer  says: 

The  difference  may  be  illustrated  in  two 
ways.  For  example:  If  the  temperance 
section  had  been  as  the  general,  instead  of 
the  actual  deaths  being  797,  they  would 
have  been  1,094,  an  increase  on  the  actual 
number  of  297.  Or,  if  the  general  section 
had  been  as  the  temperance,  instead  of  the 
actual  deaths  being  1,971,  they  would  have 
been  only  1,442,  a  saving  of  529  lives. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  was  2,768. 
If  the  temperance  rate  had  prevailed  in  both 
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section?,  the  number  would  have  been  2,239 — 
a  saving  of  529  lives.  If  the  general  rate 
had  prevailed  in  both  sections,  the  number 
of  deaths  would  have  been  3,065 — an  excess 
of  826  deaths. 

On  this  presentation  of  the  statistics  of 
the  question,  it  cannot,  as  we  venture  to 
think,  even  by  the  most  prejudiced  sup- 
porter of  the  drinking  customs  of  society, 
be  pretended  that  moderate  drinking,  as 
compared  with  abstinence — for  that  is  the 
sole  issue  here  raised — is  favorable  to  the 
prolongation  of  human  life.  Nevertheless, 
we  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  it 
is  beyond  controversy  that  the  superior 
longevity  of  teetotalers,  as  shown  by  these 
statistics,  is  attributable  solely  to  absti- 
nence from  alcoholic  liquors;  or  that  the 
inferior  longevity  of  moderate  drinkers, 
also  clearly  proved,  is  solely  referable  to 
their  use.  It  is  not  unlikely,  indeed  it  is 
highly  probable,  that,  along  with  absti- 
nence by  those  who  practice  it,  there  is 
also  conjoined  a  more  constant  attention 
than  is  usually  or  otherwise  given  to  the 
general  laws  of  health,  and  an  avoidance 
of  many  vicissitudes  and  incidents  unfa- 
vorable to  health,  such  as  late  hours  and 
careless  general  habits,  which  may  com- 
bine to  bring  about  the  aggregate  result. 
"We  do  not,  at  present,  presume  to  pass  be- 
yond the  boundary  line  actually  occupied 
by  the  statistics  given  above.  But  accept- 
ing those  statistics  as  a  reliable  indication 
of  the  true  duration  of  human  life,  under 
two  contesting  dietetic  regimes,  represent- 
ed here  only  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale,  the  inquiry  is  irresistibly  suggested  : 
What  would  be  likely  to  be  the  outcoming 
results,  supposing  it  practicable,  if  the 
same  comparative  test  were  applied  to  the 
nation  at  large.  Taking  these  figures  as 
the  staple  of  the  argument,  we  are  disposed 
to  maintain— not  even  excepting  due  con- 
sideration of  whatever  value  may  attach  to 
the  maxim  "  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one  " 
— tliat,  as  the  matter  stands,  the  teetotalers 
have  decidedly  the  best  of  it. 


Kansas  Insurance  Report. 


Superintendent  O.  T.  Welch,  of  Kansas, 
will  accept  thanks  for  a  copy  of  annual  report 
of  insurance  business  in  his  state  for  the 
year  1874.  This  is  the  fifth  annual  report  of 
that  department,  but  the  first  under  Mr. 
Welch's  supervision.  The  new  commis- 
sioner presents  his  report  with  a  few  brief 
introductory  remarks,  reviewing  the  busi- 
ness of  1874,  throwing  out  some  very  good 
suggestions  concerning  the  present  laws  of 
the  State,  incendiary  fires,  and  defective 
flues,  taxation,  etc.,  and  upon  the  whole  the 
report  is  a  commendable  one.  We  find 
in  this  report  a  tabulated  table  showing  the 
following  facts  concerning  five  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  State: 
No.  of  fires  in  187-1 82 

Causes  of  fires: 

Incendiary 24 

Defective  flues 20 

Unknown 9 

All  other  causes 29 

Amount  of  property  destroyed 35(5,7b7 

Amount  of  insurance 61,080 

Upon  this  subject  the  commissioner  closes 
his  remarks  as  follows: 

Proper  legislation  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  would  materially  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  fires  originating  from  the  first  two 
causes  named. 

Insurance  companies  estimate  the  "  moral 
hazard  "  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  chances  taken.  By  reason  of  this 
anticipated  iniquity  the  honest  insured  are 
compelled  to  pay  that  much  more  for  pro- 
tection. 

Had  the  fire  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  this  State  in  the  year  1874,  to 
which  the  people  paid  $327,566.77  in  prem- 
iums, been  convinced  that  the  "moral  haz- 
ard "  did  not  exist  in  this  State,  or  had  they 
by  law  been  shielded  against  it,  on  the  basis 
of  the  lowest  estimate  for  this  class  of  haz- 
ard, the  people  would  have  saved  $98,270.03 
by  reduction  of  premium  demanded. 

Of  the  fire  business  the  commissioner 
says: 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  statistical 
tables  submitted  with  this  report,  compared 
with  former  reports,  will  show: 
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First.  That  the  people  of  this  State,  in  the 
year  1874,  procured  their  insurance  for  less 
rate  per  cent,  of  premium;  and 

Second.  That  the  companies  paid  more 
losses  in  proportion  to  the  premium  received 
than  during  any  previous  year  of  which  we 
have  any  record ;  and 

Third.  That  we  have  no  record  showing 
that  the  policy-holders  were  ever  so  well  in" 
demnified  as  at  the  present  time. 

Fire  table  No.  1  shows  that  the  entire 
amount  of  risks  written  in  this  State  in  the 
year  1874  was  $21,890,198.05,  for  which  the 
companies  received,  for  gross  premiums, 
$327,566.77,  an  average  rate  of  premium  of 
one  cent  and  forty-nine  hundredths  of  a 
cent  for  each  dollar  of  insurance.  In  1873 
the  average  rate  of  premium  was  one  cent 
and  fifty-six  hundredths  of  a  cent.  In  1872, 
one  cent  and  sixty-two  hundredths  of  a 
cent,  a  diminution  in  1874,  compared  with 
1873,  of  seven  hundredths  of  one  per  cent, 
compared  with  1872,  of  thirteen  hun- 
dredths of  one  per  cent.  For  the 
same  amount  of  insurance,  had  the  rate 
per  cent,  of  premium  in  1874  been  the 
same  as  in  1873,  the  premium  receipts  would 
have  been  $15,323.13  more  than  was  paid. 
The  premiums  paid  in  1874  were  $28,457.25 
less  than  if  written  at  the  average  rate  of 
1872. 

The  same  table  shows  that  in  the  year 
1874  the  losses  paid  in  this  State  amounted 
to  $214,687.87,  which  is  seventy-four  and 
sixty-two  hundredths  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
premiums  received.  In  1873  the  losses  were 
sixty-six  and  thirty-nine  hundredths  per 
cent,  of  premium  receipts;  in  1872,  thirty- 
four  and  fifty-eight  hundredths — an  increase 
in  1874  over  1873  of  eight  and  twenty-three 
hundredths  per  cent.;  and  over  1872,  of 
forty  and  four  hundredths  per  cent. 

The  expenditures  of  the  companies  doing 
business  in  this  State,  less  losses  and  divi- 
dends paid,  were  in  1874  thirty  and  fifty-five 
hundredths  per  cent,  of  the  entire  premium 
receipts.  Taking  that  as  the  average  ex- 
pense of  conducting  the  business  in  this 
State,  to  which  add  the  seventy-four  and 
sixty -two  hundredths  per  cent,  paid  for 
losses,  it  will  make  a  total  of  one  dollar  and 


five  cents  and  seventeen  hundredths  of  a 
cent  paid  in  this  State  for  losses  and  expen- 
ses for  each  dollar  received  for  premiums. 

Former  reports  of  this  Department  show 
that  in  1872  thirty-one  companies  were  li- 
censed to  transact  business  in  this  State,  six- 
teen of  which  had  liabilities,  including  capi- 
tal in  excess  of  assets;  consequently  that 
number  had  an  impairment  of  capital.  In 
1873,  thirty-one  were  licensed,  twelve  of 
which  were  impaired.  In  1874,  out  of  the 
forty-two  licensed,  seven  were  impaired.  In 
1875  there  are  forty-eight  licensed,  and  but 
one  with  liabilities  in  excess  of  assets.* 

Fire  table  No.  2  shows  that  the  total 
amount  insured  by  all  the  companies  now 
doing  business  in  this  State  was,  December 
31,  1873,  $3,065,110,535.09,  at  which  date 
said  companies  possessed  assets  aggregating 
$56,260,335.35,  or  one  dollar  and  eighty- 
three  cents  for  each  one  hundred  dollars  in- 
sured. 

One  year  later,  December  31,  1874,  the 
same  companies'  risks  aggregated  $3,187,- 
363,222.07,  and  their  total  assets  were  $65,- 
423,058.95,  or  two  dollars  and  five  cents  for 
each  one  hundred  dollars  at  risk,  an  increase 
in  the  year  1874  of  twenty-two  cents  for 
each  one  hundred  dollars  insured. 

This  table  also  shows  the  entire  business 
done  by  said  companies  in  the  year  1874, 
the  average  rate  of  premium  collected  by 
each  company  on  entire  business,  and  the 
rate  collected  in  this  State,  placed  side  by 
side.  The  average  rate  collected  on  entire 
business  was  1.24,  on  Kansas  business  1.49. 

In  speaking  of  the  Kansas  State  compan- 
ies, the  Superintendent  says: 

The  Kansas,  of  Leavenworth,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1864,  is  the  only  stock  fire 
insurance  company  now  organized  within, 
this  State.  Hon.  E.  Hensley  is  President, 
and  Hon.  Ed.  Eussell,  former  Superintend- 
ent of  this  Department,  is  its  Secretary.  If 
we  are  to  judge  from  the  steady,  yearly  in- 
crease of  the  amount  of  business  transacted 
by  this  company  in  this  State,  as  shown  by 


'•■■  Since  this  report  was  submitted,  the  one  com* 
pany  with  impaired  capital,  the  Mercantile,  of 
Chicago,  has  withdrawn  from  this  State. 
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tables  No.  1  in  the  annual  reports  from  this 
office,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  our  peo- 
ple have  increasing  reliance  in  its  indemni- 
fying ability. 

The  stock  of  this  company*  is  largely  held 
by  the  most  able  financial  citizens  of  this 
State.  Those  seeking  indemnity  should  not 
overlook  the  fact,  that  by  section  two,  ar- 
ticle twelve  of  the  constitution  of  this  State, 
the  owners  of  the  stock  are  individually  li- 
able to  an  additional  amount  equal  to  the 
stock  owned  by  them. 

This  company  has,  within  the  last  three 
j-ears,  doubled  its  capital,  and  its  premium 
receipts  were,  in  the  year  1874,  nearly  four 
and  one-half  times  such  receipts  in  the  year 
1871.  These  facts  speak  more  for  its  pros- 
perity, and  the  business  tact  and  ability  of 
its  managers,  than  any  language  I  might 
use. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  and  every 
true  friend  of  Kansas  institutions  will  be 
glad  to  know,  that  the  last  annual  state- 
ment showing  the  condi  tion  of  this  company, 
on  the  31st  day  of  last  December,  makes  a 
better  financial  exhibit  than  any  previous 
annual  statement  made  by  said  company  to 
this  Department. 

The  Slate  Mutual^  of  Leavenworth,  com- 
menced business  September  2,  1874.  The 
company  has  filed  its  annual  statement  in 
this  Department,  but  for  want  of  time, 
which  I  could  not  spare  from  the  other  im- 
perative duties  of  this  office,  I  have  been  un- 
able to  give  the  affiiirs  of  this  company  the 
attention  necessary  to  be  able  to  report  fully 
at  this  time. 

The  Patrons'  Mutual  Insurance  Associa- 
tion, of  Topeka,  commenced  business  De- 
cember 15,  1874.  For  the  reason  already 
given,  I  have  not  thoroughly  examined  the 
condition  of  the  company,  consequently  am 
unable  to  speak  of  it  understandingly.  The 
President  and  Secretary  of  this  company 
are  gentlemen  well  known  by  those  that 
they  seek  to  indemnify. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why,  with  careful 
and  economical  management,  these  two 
companies  should  not  meet  with  success 
equal  to  like  companies  in  other  localities. 

We  then  find  the  names,  location  and  of- 


ficers of  the  different  fire  companies  licensed 
to  do  business  in  Kansas,  after  which  the 
commissioner  reviews  the  life  business  as 
follows: 

At  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
Fourth  Annual  Report,  there  were  two  life 
companies  organized  within  this  State,  and 
fifteen  life  and  accident  insurance  companies 
of  other  States  authorized  to  do  business  in 
this  State.  During  the  past  year,  after  the 
publication  of  the  Annual  Report,  the  New 
England  Mutual  Life,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  the  St.  Louis  Life,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
were  admitted,  a  total  of  nineteen  life  and 
accident  companies  doing  business  in  this 
State  in  the  year  1874. 

Of  the  companies  which  were  licensed  in 
the  year  1874,  the  Mound  City  Mutual 
Life,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Penn  Mutual,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Security  Life  and 
Annuity  Company,  of  New  York,  have  not 
applied  for  authority  to  do  business  in  this 
State  the  present  year.  The  Travelers'  In- 
surance Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has 
this  year  been  added  to  the  number  licensed 
in  the  year  1874. 

The  annual  statements  of  the  companies, 
which  can  be  found  in  their  proj^er  places 
in  this  report,  show  the  condition  of  the  sev- 
enteen life  and  accident  insurance  companies 
on  the  31st  day  of  last  December,  which  are 
now  authorized  to  do  business  in  this  State. 

The  tables  hereto  annexed  will  show  the 
business  done  in  1874. 

During  the  year  there  were  issued  2,335 
policies,  insuring  §2,116,639  upon  the  lives 
of  residents  of  this  State. 

The  life  insurance  premiums  paid  by  resi- 
dents of  this  State  during  the  year  1874  for 
new  policies  issued  and  old  policies  renewed, 
amounted  to  $259,504.67,  it  being  $71,906,- 
72  less  than  the  citizens  of  this  State  paid  in 
the  year  1873. 

The  sworn  statements  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Alliance  Mutual  Life  As- 
surance Society  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Missouri  Valley  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, both  located  at  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas, show  their  registered  policy  accounts  on 
the  31st  day  of  last  December,  as  follows: 
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ALLIANCE    MUTUAL  LIFE. 

"Value  of  registered  policies  according  to 
American  experience  table  of  mor- 
tality, 4>^  per  cent,  interest $34,043.00 

Deferred  premium? Sl8,31i8.49 

Premiums  due  and  unpaid.,.-..  7,015.8(5=  25,414.35 

Net  valuation  chargeable  on  registered 

policy  account S8,628.65 

Amount  ot  bonds  and  mortgages  deposit- 
ed with  State  Treasurer,  December 
81, 1874,  to  secure  outstanding  regis- 
tered policies 812,600.00 

MISSOURI  VALLEY  LIFE. 

Value  of  registered  policies  according 
to  the  American  experience  table  of 
mortality,  4>2  percent,  interest §128,010.00 

Net  deferred  premiums $  0,059.45 

Premiums  in  .course  ofcoUec- 

tion 17,257,14=    23,916.95 


Net  liability  of  company  on  account  of 

registered  policies 3104,993.41 

Amount  of  bonds  and  mortgages  deposit- 
ed with  State  Treasurer,  December 
31,  1S74,  tojsocure  outstanding  regis- 
tered policies ,.„ §109,088.40 

The  commissioner  then  gives  a  list  of  the 
names,  location  and  offices  of  all  life  com- 
panies doing  business  in  his  State,  then 
closes  his  remarks  as  follows: 

Insurance  premiums  collected  from  resi- 
dents of  this  State  in  the  year  1874  were: 

For  fire  insurance §327,566.77 

For  life  insurance 259,504.67 


Total  paid  for  insurance  in  Kansas §587.071.44 

The  people  of  this  State  paid  insurance 
companies  during  the  last  year,  for  protect- 
ing their  lives  and  property,  an  amount 
■which  will  exceed  the  taxes  collected  for  all 
State  purposes  for  the  year  1874, 

As  a  rule,  tax-payers  are  the  persons  that 
insure,  but,  from  the  best  information  now 
at  hand,  it  is  estimated  that  only  one  tax- 
payer in  five,  or  one  resident  of  this  State  in 
thirty,  holds  insurance  policies. 

There  was  in  the  State  treasury  on  the 
81st  day  of  last  December,  to  the  credit  of 
this  Department,  in  excess  of  expenditures 
to  that  date,  $5,085.67,  which  amount  will, 
during  the  present  year,  be  increased  to 
nearly  or  quite  $10,000.  Besides  the  fore- 
going amount,  the  insurance  companies 
have,  since  the  organization  of  this  Depart- 
ment to  December  31st,  1874,  contributed 


through  this  office  to  the  school  fund,  §9,- 
700.  The  present  year  will  add  at  least 
$3,500  to  that  fund. 

The  idle  funds  lying  in  the  treasury  of 
this  State,  credited  to  this  Department, 
should  be  disposed  of  by  the  next  Legisla- 
ture. 

The  insurance  companies,  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  are  required  to  pay  fees  and  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  50  or  more  per  cent,  in  ex- 
cess of  what  is  required  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  this  Department.  I  suggest  that  the  fees 
as  now  established  by  law  should  be  reduced 
at  least  one-half. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
passed  a  law  at  its  last  session  which  re- 
lieves insurance  companies  doing  business  in 
that  State  from  all  fees  except  those  collect- 
ed as  retaliatory. 

The  subject  of  taxing  insurance  compan- 
ies on  premium  receipts,  in  addition  to  the 
license  fees  already  imposed,  is  one  that  has 
frequently  been  before  the  Legislature  of 
this  State,  and,  in  each  instance,  after  care- 
ful consideration,  that  body  has,  and  in  my 
judgment  wisely,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  whether  such  taxes  are  imposed  direct- 
ly upon  the  assured  or  primarily  upon  the 
insurer,  they  will  certainly  fall  ultimately 
upon  property  liable  to  destruction  by  fire, 
or  upon  the  prudent  man  who  seeks  to  pro- 
tect his  wife  and  children  from  want  after 
his  death,  thus  relieving  lands,  money  and 
other  property  not  so  liable,  from  their  just 
share  of  the  public  burthens. 

This  subject  was  ably  and  fully  discussed 
in  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
surance, made  to  the  Legislature  last  Feb- 
ruary, which  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  people. 

Life  Insurance  in  Illinois. 

The  life  insurance  report  of  the  Auditor 
of  Illinois,  just  issued,  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing information  and  figures  respecting  the 
business  done  in  that  State  last  year,  and 
also  touching  the  condition  of  the  local  life 
companies: 

Forty-seven  life,  one  life  and  accident, 
and  two  accident  insurance  companies,  have 
complied   with  the  insurance  laws  of  this 
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State,  and  have  been  authorized  to  transact 
their  appropriate  business  in  Illinois  for  the 
current  3'ear.  The  States  represented  by 
these  companies  are  as  follows: 

LIFK  COMPANIKS. 

Illinois 6 

Connecticut ^ 

District  of  Columbia 

California 

Kansas 

Massachusetts 

Maine 

Maryland 

Missouri 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

"Wisconsin 


Total 47 

ACCIDENT  COMPANIES. 

Connecticut 2 

Connecticut  Accident  and  Life 1 

Total 3 

Policies  issued  by  these  companies  in  Illi- 
nois during  the  year  amount  to  $30,112,950. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of 
premiums  received,  losses  paid,  and  the 
amount  of  policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1874  (in  that  State)  by  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  of  Illinois: 

Name  of  com-       Prem'ms  Losses  Polio's  in 

pany.                received,  paid.  force. 

Chicago m,l8i  $IJ,750  $1,044,322 

Mutual 54,002  15,310  B18,088 

Protection 23,150  321,790  3,750,000 

Republic 15,4^1  5,300  2,359,827 

Safety  Deposit 28,01)2  307  410,705 

Teutonia 55,480  6,010  1,792,847 


Total $214,909     $356,073      $9,981,789 

The  local  life  companies  report  assets  and 
liabilities  as  follows: 

Name  of  Company.  Assets.      Liabilities. 

Chicago $334,130.35      $300,312.00 

Mutual 393,073.87       390,707.37 

Protection 264,805.70       185,984.00 

Republic 2,019,998.43    1,887,184.00 

Safety  Deposit 204,726.02         99,!>72.00 

Teutonia 333,724.78       275,730.08 

Total $3,550,519.41  $3,145,889.45 

A  comparison  of  the  life  business  done  in 
the  State  in  1873  and  1874  shows  a  consider- 
able falling  off  in  amount,  as  follows: 


14,377 
10,707 


Number  of  policies  issued  in  1873 

Number  of  policies  issued  in  1874 

Amount  insured  in  1873 $30,730,662 

Amount  insured  in  1874 23,265,603 

Premiums  received  in  1873 $4,249,918 

Premiums  received  in  1874 3,958,397 


Losses  paid  in  1873 $1,504,939 

Losses  paid  in  1874 1,446,828 

A  further  comparison  shows  that  during 
the  years  1869  to  1874  there  was  an  almost 
constant  decrease  in  the  amount  of  risks 
written,  and  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  premiums  received  and  losses 
incurred  and  paid  as  follows: 

Insurances  Premiums  Losses 

Year.  written.  received.  incurred 

1809 $43,006,089  $3,885,072  $736,763 

1870 45,017,902  4,955,920  836,601 

1871 31,340,895  4,544,232  1,081,233 

1872 30,947,736  4,592,579  1,337,935 

1873 30,730,062  4,249,018  1,504,939 

1874 23,205,606  3,958,397  1,446,824 

Average $34,067,582         $4,304,353      $1,157,382 


The  Cash  Value  of  an  Idle  Mill. 


The  Commercial  Bulletin  has  the  follow- 
ing concerning  the  Norwood  Woolen  Mill 
at  Mystic,  Conn.,  which  was  burned  on  the 
24th  of  June: 

This  mill  was  a  series  of  wooden  struc- 
tures situated  on  Pistol  Point,  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  built  in  1862  for  the  Mys- 
tic Iron  Co.  The  main  building  was  438x 
48,  2 J-  stories:  another  containing  the  dye 
vats,  offices,  and  storage  rooms  for  goods 
was  125x46,  two  stories  high,  and.  there 
were  three  two-story  store-houses,  repair 
shop,  &c.,  60x35,  60x40  and  61x23,  with  a 
brick  picker  building,  two  stories,  40x25. 
The  whole  value  of  the  property  when  in 
full  operation  was  considered  at  $150,000. 
It  was  covered  by  $86,000  in  mortgages, 
secured  by  $72,000  insurance,  while  the 
value  of  the  wharf  and  land  left,  as  all 
these  buildings  were  burned  flat,  is  now 
estimated  at  $6,000. 

The  property  was  leased  in  1871  to  the 
Oceanic  Woolen  Company, who, with  a  cap- 
ital of  $45,000,  started  the  idle  machinery 
of  the  Norwood  Co.  This  was  12  sets, 
running  48-inch  cards,  and  having  44  broad 
looms  for  fancy  cassimeres.    The  Oceanic 
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Company,    however,   put   in   about  $4,000 
worth  of  machinery. 

There  were  four  mortgages  on  the  prop- 
erty, as  follows:  Mortgage  of  the  Norwich 
Savings  bank  for  f25,000,  insured  in  the 
.^tna,  Hartford,  $5,000 ;  Atlantic,  New 
York,  ?2,500  ;  Hanover,  New  York,  $2,- 
500;  Fire  Association,  Philadelphia,  $2,- 
600  ;  Norwalk,  $1,000  ;  Orient,  Hartford, 
$2,500;  Phoenix,  Hartford, f 2,500;  People's, 
Middletown,  |3,000  ;  Roger  Williams,  $2,- 
500;  total  insurance,  §24,000.  Mortgage  of 
"Welcome  Stillman,  Westerley,  R.  I.,  for 
$20,000,  insured  for  $12,500  as  follows:  Berk- 
ley, of  Wheeling,  and  Lamar,  New  York, 
each  §2,500;  St,  Paul, of  Minnesota,  Bangor, 
of  Maine,  Fairfield  County,  Amazon, Home, 
of  Columbus,  each  $1,500.  Mortgage  of 
Chas.  Mallory,  of  Mystic,  for  $20,000,  and 
insured  for  $18,250  as  follows:  Citizens', 
Newark,  $2,000;  Equitable,  Tennessee,  $2,- 
500  ;  First  National,  Worcester,  $2,500; 
Fame,  Philadelphia,  |1, 500;  Globe,  $1,500; 
Lycoming,  $5,000;  Oswego  and  Ohio,  $2,- 
000.  Mortgage  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Mystic,  for  $11,000,  insured  for  $8,000 
as  follows  :  Clay,  North  British  and  Mer- 
cantile, and  Merchants',  of  Newark,  $2,000 
eacli,  and  $1,000  each  in  the  Aurora  and 
the  Merchants'  and  Mechanics',  of  Rich- 
mond. 

The  mill  had  been  vacated  by  the  Oce- 
anic Co.  two  days  before  the  fire,  and  was 
evidently  in  that  confused  and  disorderly 
condition  which  follows  a  general  pulling 
up  of  business.  The  goods  that  had  been 
made  were  cottonades,  and  the  impression 
is  prevalent  that  the  fire  originated  in  spon- 
taneous combustion  from  some  of  the  oily 
waste  and  materials  lying  about  the  main 
building.  There  was  a  force-pump  con- 
nected with  the  establishment,  run  by  a 
long  belt,  but  there  being  no  steam  up  in 
the  boiler  it  was  useless.  The  little  fire- 
boat  Hoxie,  belonging  to  the  hotel  propri- 
etor near  by,  was  the  only  available  means 
for  keeping  the  flames  confined  to  the  Nor- 
wood property. 

The  interesting  issue  in  this  case  is,  the 
cash  value  of  a  woolen-mill  that  has  been 
abandoned  or  the  lease  thrown  up  by  the 

enants,  as  was  understood  to  be  the  case 


with  the  Oceanic  tenants.  The  lecent 
auction  sales  of  such  estates  have  returned 
barely  more  than  10  or  20  per  cent,  of  their 
cost,  the  most  noticeable  recent  instance 
being  the  purchase  of  the  Columbian  (N. 
Y.)  mills  by  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.  There 
are  various  phases  which  the  mortgagees 
will  have  to  meet  when  putting  in  their 
proof  of  loss,  and  this  point,  the  actual 
cash  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of 
the  fire,  is  a  very  pertinent  one. 


Loss  of  the  Bark  Union. 

One  of  the  most  suspicious  cases  of  an  at- 
tempt to  extract  money  from  insurance  com- 
panies has  recently  come  to  light  in  the  trial 
of  Capt.  J.  M.  Lindsell,  of  the  bark  Union, 
before  the  United  States  Commissioner, 
O'Beirne,  in  this  city,  June  9th. 

The  bark  Union,  of  this  port,  started  for 
Nanaimo,  British  Columbia,  on  March  19th, 
last,  under  command  of  Capt.  J.  Martin 
Lindsell,  with  Ellis  H.  Deane  as  fitst  offi- 
cer, and  Peter  Schmidt  as  second  oflScer. 
On  the  voyage  up  the  vesssel  got  ashore  in 
the  Straits  of  Fuca,  but  in  a  couple  of  hours 
floated  again  and  completed  her  voyage  in 
due  time.  At  Nanaimo  she  took  on  board 
six  hundred  tons  of  coal  and  sailed  on  the 
4th  of  May.  About  11  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  May,  a  few  cable 
lengths  from  shore,  she  struck  on  a  reef  in 
Puget  Sound,  running  out  from  Clarke's 
Island.  When  she  wore  off  the  reef  in  a 
few  hours,  she  went  down  head  foremost  in 
forty  feet  of  water,  and  thus  became  a  total 
loss.  The  captain,  officers  and  crew  escaped. 
The  captain  and  mate  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  schooner  Myers. 

Suspicious  circumstances  caused  the  in- 
surance companies  to  withhold  payment  of 
insurance  money  until  the  matter  could  be 
further  investigated,  as  they  believed  the 
bark  was  unlawfully  wrecked  for  the  pur- 
pose of  robbing  them  of  the  amount 
for  which  she  was  insured,  and  if  this  fact 
can  be  established  it  brings  into  prominence 
a  curious  provision  of  United  States  law, 
which  metes  out  the  punishment  of  death  to 
any  owner,  or  to  any  person  not  an  owner, 
who  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  destroy 
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x)T  otherwise  cast  Hvrny  any  vessel.  In  April 
last  the  owners,  the  principal  of  whom  is 
Donald  Beadle,  of  106  Davis  St.,  effected  an 
insurance  on  the  Union  for  §10,000— §5,000 
\vith  the  Commercial  Insurance  Company, 
and  §5,000  with  the  State  Investment.  The 
cargo  of  coal  was  consigned  to  and  insured 
by  Berryman  &  Doyle,  in  the  New  Orleans 
Insurance  Co.,  Hutchinson,  Main  &  Smith, 
agents,  which  was  paid  within  three  or  four 
days  after  the  vessel  was  lost.  The  ad- 
vances on  account  of  freight  money  was  in- 
sured in  the  California  Insurance  Co.  for 
$2,000. 

The  insurance  companies,  not  feeling  sat- 
isfied that  the  loss  was  purely  an  accidental 
one,  employed  detective  Finnegass,  of  the 
U.  S.  Secret  Service,  to  look  up  some  points 
that  might  prove  of  benefit  to  them.  Mr.  F. 
dispatched  agents  north  to  the  scene  of  the 
•wreck,  where  thej'  quietly  gathered  enough 
evidence  to  warrant  the  arrest  of  the  captain 
and  mate. 

The  case  was  opened  before  the  Commis- 
eioner  by  the  examination  of  the  mate,  Ellis 
H.  Dean,  who,  it  is  alleged,  assisted  in  the 
crime,  and  subsequently  turned  State's  evi- 
dence. Dean  swore  positively  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  captain  to  lose  the  ves- 
sel on  thai  trip,  and  that  the  captain  so  stat- 
ed at  different  times  to  him.  The  captain 
would  frequently  make  use  of  such  remarks 

as   "wish  I  could   lose  the old  box," 

*•  it  would  have  been  a  first-rate  chance  to 
have  lost  her  had  she  been  loaded  with  coal," 
"  I  am  ruined  if  I  do  not  leave  this  bloody 
bark,  now  is  the  only  chance,"  "  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  more  will  be  the  last  of  her," 
"  this  is  a  good  place  to  plumpher,"  "  whata 
grand  good  thing  it  would  be  to  lose  the  ves- 
sel," and  many  other  similar  remarks,  all 
made  to  the  mate  Dean.  The  testimony  in 
the  case  was  quite  lengthy,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent conflicting,  but  the  Commissioner 
thought,  from  all  the  facts  elicited,  that  it 
■would  be  a  proper  thing  for  him  to  hand 
Captain  Lindsell  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Grand  Jury,  with  bail  fixed  at  the 
small  sum  of  §20,000.  It  has  been  pretty 
clearly  shown  that  the  Union  was  not  worth 
over  §6,000,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  evi- 


dence and  Mr.  Beadle's  own  statement,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  he  will  be  connected 
with  a  conspiracy  to  have  the  bark  Unioa 
wrecked,  for  the  purpose  of  realieing  an 
amount  of  cash  which  far  exceeds  her  value. 
"We  shall  look,  with  considerable  interest, 
to  the  termination  of  this  matter.  Captain 
Lindsell  preferred  spending  the  time  await* 
ing  the  action  of  the  Grand  Jury,  in  jail, 
rather  than  trouble  his  friends  to  sign  a 
120,000  bond. 

Influence  of  Consumption  on  Life 
Insurance. 

The  New  York  Chronicle^  of  July  8th, 
says:  At  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Medical  Society  of  Ohio,  held  at 
Put-in-Bay,  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Davis,  professor 
in  Miami  Medical  College,  of  Cincinnati, 
read  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  report 
on  "  The  Influence  of  Consumption  on  Life 
Insurance."  He  stated  that  the  statistics  of 
this  country  and  Europe  show  that  the  mor- 
tality of  insurance  companies  from  con- 
sumption is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per 
cent,  of  their  entire  mortality,  or  one  death 
to  every  three  or  four.  The  policy-holders 
of  a  life  insurance  company  constitute  a 
society  of  selected  lives,  which  should  pre- 
sent a  more  favorable  mortality  record  than 
thalj,of  a  community  at  large.  "What  are  the 
actual  results?  The  last  United  States  cen- 
sus, as  well  as  the  report  of  the  register- 
general  of  Great  Britain,  indicates  that  but 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  in  America 
and  England  are  from  consumption.  The 
responsibility  for  exceptional  mortalitj'  from 
consumption  among  insured  lives  is  placed 
upon  the  medical  examiners  of  the  com- 
panies. In  reply  to  the  question  of  how  this 
could  be  prevented,  he  said  it  could  be  ma- 
terially reduced: 

First — By  connecting  all  questions  per- 
taining to  the  family  history,  and  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  present  or  past  condi- 
tion of  health  of  the  applicant,  directly 
with  the  medical  examiner's  blank,  and 
requiring  him  to  answer  them.  Two  com- 
panies, he  stated,  have  already  adopted 
this  method,  and  with  most  satisfactory 
results. 
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Second — By  selecting  the  best  physician 
in  every  locality  as  the  medical  examiner — 
jparticularly  those  skilled  in  physical  diag" 
nosis. 

Third—By  revising  the  rules  governing 
companies  in  the  acceptance  of  risks  hav- 
ing a  hereditary  taint  in  their  family  histo- 
ries. The  "  Scottish  Widows'  Fund," 
adopted  this  rule,  and  its  last  decennial  re- 
port states  that  but  six  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mortality  was  from  consumption.  "This 
gratifying  result,"  according  to  the  report, 
*'is  no  doubt  due  to  the  care  and  caution 
exercised  by  the  board  in  the  selection  of 
lives  as  far  as  possible  free  from  consump- 
tive taint." 


Spontaneous  Oombustion. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Detroit  Tribune: 

Nearly  a  decade  has  passed  since  I  was 
first  connected  with  insurance  interests — 
during  that  period  I  have  adjusted  and  paid 
many  losses  from  fire.  The  declaration  of 
loss,  which  is  an  important  part  of  the 
proofs,  require  that  each  claimant  shall  di- 
vulge to  the  company  under  oath  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  fire  originates,  and  this 
point  is  a  prominent  one  with  all  careful  ad- 
justers. They  often  get  little  that  is  satis- 
factory. Fraud  seeks  concealment — and 
claimants  who  burn  their  property,  often 
theorize  wisely,  "friction  matches  gnawed 
by  rats,"  and  discuss  learnedly  the  subject 
of  "  spontaneous  combustion."  They  gen- 
erally, however,  leave  the  adjuster  to  un- 
riddle the  mystery  as  best  he  can. 

There  are  doubtless,  however,  many  cases 
where  fire  originates  fiom  slow  and  gradual 
oxidation — usually  the  proof  of  the  incep- 
tion of  these  fires  is  lost  in  the  entire  conflag- 
ration that  ensues.  I  write  this  account  of 
a  recent  one  of  this  class  that  has  transpir- 
ed, at  the  request  of  some -underwriters.  It 
is  the  only  case  I  have  found,  in  the  experi- 
ence I  have  stated,  where  the  proofs  sur- 
vived— to  be  seen  by  the  claimant,  the  ad- 
juster and  the  public.  The  fire  occurred  on 
the  7th  of  June,  at  Marshall,  Mich,  The 
property  damaged  and  destroyed  was  own- 
ed by  Smiley  and  Henderson,  gentlemen  of 
known  probity  and  integrity.     The  goods 


consisted  of  a  fine  stock  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, paints,  oils,  varnish,  etc.,  the  usual 
country  retail  prescription  stock.  The  in- 
surance was  about  one-half,  orless  than  the 
cash  value  of  the  stock. 

A  box  containing  fine  planing  m-ill  chips 
or  shavings,  that  had  been  saturated  on  the 
floor,  with  linseed  oil,  turpentine,  the  leak- 
age of  casks  and  barrels,  containing  the 
same,  was  placed  most  thoughtlessly  on  the 
head  of  a  barrel  containing  boiled  linseed 
oil.  These  chips  are  often  used  for  packing 
goods,  and  they  were  so  received  by  S.  & 
H.  with  goods  that  they  had  purchased. 

This  class  of  goods,  with  varnish,  and 
wines  and  liquors  for  medicinal  use,  were 
kept  in  the  rear  part  of  the  store;  a  slight 
wooden  partition,  about  seven  feet  high,  had 
been  constructed,  to  separate  them  in  a 
slight  degree  from  the  other  stock. 

Tlie  store  is  very  tight,  no  opening  or 
panes  of  broken  glass  existed,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance alone  prevented  a  large  conflag- 
ration. It  was  closed  at  the  usual  time  at 
night.  At  four  o'clock  the  next  morning,  a 
person  who  was  passing  observed  dense 
smoke  escaping  from  the  key  hole  and  cre- 
vice under  the  door.  He  ran  to  Dr.  Smil- 
ey's  dwelling,  procured  the  keys,  telling  him 
that  he  believed  there  was  fire  in  his  store. 
Upon  its  being  opened  it  was  found  to  be 
filled  with  dense,  pungent  black  smoke,  and 
the  fire  was  nearly  out.  The  box  with  fine 
chips  had  disappeared  j  the  boiled  linseed  oil 
was  nearly  consumed;  the  staves  were  burn- 
ed down  to  within  fifteen  inches  of  the  lower 
heading,  and  only  a  few  gallons  of  the  oil 
was  left. 

The  staves  of  both  a  barrel  of  wine  and  of 
whiskey,  that  stood  very  near  to  the  barrel 
of  oil,  were  carbonized  so  that  they  could 
be  perforated  with  a  bodkin;  the  barrels 
were  valueless.  Near  by  stood  a  barrel  of 
turpentine.  The  combustion  was  sutficient 
to  draw  the  varnish  from  it — to  blister  it. 
There  was  not  a  place  in  the  entire  store,  as 
large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  that  was  not  cov- 
ered with  a  coating  of  lamp-black — under- 
laid was  a  fine  vapor  from  grease.  The  cabi- 
net drawers,  that  contain  drugs  and  various 
substances,  did  not  protect  their  contents. 
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This  smoke  appeared  in  a  thin  deposit  in 
each  drawer,  blackening  brimstone,  bi-car- 
bonate  of  soda,  and  all  the  contents  of  the 
drawers,  doing  the  same  kind  of  damage  in 
their  cases. 

How  did  this  fire  occur  ?  "What  caused 
it  ?  The  store  was  too  well  fastened  when 
it  was  opened  to  suppose  it  was  the  worlc  of 
an  incendiary;  besides,  the  character  of  the 
combustion  was  more  suggestive  of  some  in- 
terference to  extinguish  the  lire  than  any  hu- 
man agency  to  excite  it. 

I  think  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  it  was  produced  by  the  vegetable 
tissues,  saturated  with  oil  and  turpentine, 
spread  over  considerable  surface  and  pro- 
ducing a  species  of  gradual  oxidation.  This 
oily  mass  absorbed  and  condensed  the  air 
within  its  pores.  The  temperature  was  not 
elevated  rapidly,  not  enough  so  to  create 
flame.     It  burned  in  this  way  all  night. 

What  agency  extinguished  this  fire  ? 
Near  at  hand  were  potent  aids  to  give  it 
light,  and  even  to  produce  explosion.  The 
origin  of  the  fire  is  to  me  much  more  a  won- 
der than  its  extinction.  During  this  long 
combustion  the  oxygen  in  the  store  was  con- 
sumed— each  hour  it  became  less.  The  store 
was  so  tight  that  no  atmospheric  air  could 
get  in.  After  a  few  hours,, the  atmosphere 
was  entirely  supplanted  by  diflerent  gases — 
the  most  prominent  would  be  carbonic  acid 
gas — this  we  know  extinguishes  burning  sub- 
stances of  all  kinds.  It  is  also  incapable  of 
supporting  the  respiration  of  animals. 

Here,  then,  is  a  fire  that  created  itself.  Con- 
tact of  vegetable  and  drying  oils , with  a  porous 
carbonaceous  substance  produced  the  fire.  It 
extinguishes  itself  (although  surrounded  by 
agencies  to  give  it  giant  strength),  because  the 
room  is  very  tight  and  retains  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  until  all  combustion  ceases.  The 
fire  went  out  as  a  lamp  often  will  in  the 
bottom  of  a  well,  if  the  same  is  filled  -with 
carbonic  acid  gas.  This  test  is  often  made 
before  sending  men  to  work  in  wells.  If 
the  lamp  won't  burn,  the  man  can't  live 
there. 

Let  every  merchant  and  manufrcturer 
who  reads  this  profit  by  tlie  information, 
and  see  to  it  that  the  oil  waste  is  taken  care 


of,  and  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  any  porous  vegetable  fibrous  mat- 
ter. In  places  where  oils  are  kept,  pans  un- 
der the  faucets  are  the  best.  Saw  dust  or 
wood  shavings  should  never  be  used.  Sand 
or  gravel  is  good — yet  not  as  desirable  as 
pans,  which  save  the  oil. 

The  conditions  that  produce  spontaneous 
combustion  may  occur  at  any  time,  unless 
great  care  is  used,  and  when  they  do  a  fire 
may  be  predicted  ivith  certainty. 

Gunpowder  does  not  destroy  itself — the' 
match  has  to  be  applied  by  another  agent — 
and  it  reports  to  us  the  mischief  it  has  done 
instantly. 

Spontaneous  combustion  insidiously  cre- 
ates the  "  Promethean  heat  "  that  noiseless- 
ly, but  effectively,  sets  fire  to  our  property 
and  destroys  it. 

H.  T.  Stkikgham,  Adjuster, 


Fire  Marshal's  Report. 


Fire  Marshal  John  L.  Durkee  has  com- 
pleted his  eleventh  Annual  Keport  to  the 
Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th.  It  is  an  exhaustive  review 
of  fire  matters,  including  voluminous  com- 
parative tables.  Below  will  be  found  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  report: 

Actual  fires  during  the  year,  234;  bonfires^ 
8;  chimneys,  23;  false  alarms,  31;  alarms 
from  rekindling,  1;  second  alarms,  6;  at- 
tempts to  set  fire,  10;  making  a  total  of  304 
fires  and  alarms.  The  total  loss  by  fire 
amounted  to  $640,492  67,  which  was  covered 
by  $1,592,565  98  insurance.  The  unsettled 
claims  for  the  year  now  outstanding  amount 
to  $9,830.  The  loss  on  buildings  burned  was 
$180,537  05,  insured  for  $472,507  96.  Loss 
on  stock,  furniture,  etc.,  $459,955  62,  insur- 
ed for  $1,120,058  02.  The  number  and  style 
of  buildings  were:  One  story  frame,  69; 
two  story,  132;  three  story,  14;  four  story, 
3;  one-story  brick,  5;  two-story,  12;  three- 
story,  16;  total,  251  buildings  burned.  The 
proportion  of  buildings  bvu-ned  were:  Total 
loss,  45;  considerably  damaged,  56;  slightly 
damaged,  150.  Fires  confined  to  one  build- 
ing, 129;  fires  where  no  damage  was  done 
to  building,   64.     The  greatest  number  of 
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buildings  destroyed  at  a  fire  was  corner  Mis- 
sion and  Steuart  Streets,  and  corner  of  Berry 
and  Fourth  Streets — 8  each.  The  largest 
loss  at  any  one  fire  was  $198,311  06,  caused 
by  the  explosion  of  giant  powder,  at  the  cor- 
Eer  of  Hp.rrison  and  Spear  Streets,  on  the  7th 
of  April.  The  average  loss  to  each  inhab- 
itant of  the  city  was  $1  84  4-10.  The  aver- 
age loss  at  fires  $5,737  14  4-5.  The  pro- 
portionate loss  of  buildings  to  the  whole 
number  in  the  city  was  94  187-251.  These 
estimates  are  based  upon  statistics  found  in 
Langley's  Directory,  giving  27,300  build- 
ings in  the  city  and  a  resident  population  of 
225,132. 

For  comparative  purposes  the  average 
losses  are  given  for  five  years:  Loss  to  each 
inhabitant,  year  1870-1,  $2  76  9-10;  1871-2, 
?7  87  1-10;  1872-3,  $2  08  6-10;  1873-4,  $1  61; 
1874-5,  $2  84  4-10.  Average  loss  ateachfire: 
1870-1,  $1,983  14  4-10;  1871-2,  $6,866  16 
3-10;  1872-3,  $2,050  09  4-10;  1873-4,  $1,- 
436  78  9-10;  1874-5,  $2,737  14  8-10.  Pro- 
portion of  buildings  burned  in  1870-1,  one  in 
70  69-282;  1871-2,  one  in  72  39-284;  1872-3, 
one  in  100  87-208;  1873-4,  one  in  100; 
1874-5,  one  in  94  187-251. 

During  the  year  seven  arrests  were  made 
on  charges  of  committing  arson  and  one 
case  was  submitted  to  the  Grand  Jury.  The 
disposition  of  the  cases  were  one  sent  to  the 
Insane  Asylum,  one  to  the  State  Prison  on  a 
former  trial,  two  discharged  on  prelimi- 
nary examination,  three  convicted  and  one 
sent  to  Petaluma  for  trial.  Nine  deaths 
■were  caused  by  fire  and  eight  of  these  were 
victims  of  the  explosion  corner  of  Harrison 
and  Spear  Streets. 

In  conclusion  the  Fire  Marshal  congratu- 
lates the  Board  of  Underwriters  and  citi- 
zens generally  upon  the  establishment  of 
the  Insurance  Patrol.  Such  &  Patrol  was 
greatly  needed,  and  it  cannot  fail. to  prove 
of  great  advantage  to  the  public. 

The  Marshal  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  or- 
dinance passed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
regulating  the  storage  and  sale  of  coal  oil 
and  other  petroleum  substances,  will  prove 
imperative,  and  suggests  that  only  legisla- 
tive action  will  prove  eflfective. 

In  references  performed  by  the  Fire  War- 


dens, the  report  says:  "For  the  past  year 
the  Fire  Wardens  have  done  their  duty  in 
trying  to  put  a  stop  to  the  remodeling,  in 
fact  rebuilding,  of  old  frame  structures 
within  the  fire  limits,  but  their  labors  in 
very  many  instances  have  been  lost.  For 
as  soon  as  a  violation  is  discovered  by  them, 
and  notice  served  upon  the  violators,  the  Fire 
and  Water  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors give  the  party  permits  to  continue 
or  maintain  the  violation.  So  much  has 
this  been  the  case,  that  the  Wardens  feel 
discouraged  in  trying  to  do  their  duty." 

The  Marshal  returns  thanks  to  Chief  En- 
gineer Scannel,  the  Assistant  Engineers  and 
the  Fire  Department;  also  to  Chief  Cockrill 
and  the  Police  Department  for  valuable  as- 
sistance rendered  to  him  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty. 

Marshal  Durkee  has,  by  his  close  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  oflice,  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  and  the  high  esteem  of 
the  Underwriters. 


TJie  Insixrance  Patrol. 

"Headquarters  Underwriters'  Fire  Patrol, 
"of  San  Francisco,  S.  W.  corner  Steven- 
"  son  and  Ecker  Streets.  Second  Kegular 
"Assessment  for  the  support  of  the  Under- 
"  writers'  Fire  Patrol,  of  San  Francisco,  for 
"  the  quarter  ending  June  30th,  1875.  On 
"  the  basis  of  gross  City  Fire  Premium  Re- 
"  ceipts,  less  City  Fire  Return  Premiums 
"and  Re-insurance,  in  San  Francisco,  as 
"  per  Section  2  of  By-Laws." 

Note. — This  assessment  of  2  per  cent, 
was  authorized  by  special  vote  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, on  the  27th  of  May  last,  and  duly 
levied  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1875. 

San  Francisco,  July  15th,  1875. 

Chas.  a.  Laton,  Treasurer. 

State  Investment  and  Ins.  Co. 

of<^al 530,966.15  S619.90 

Home  Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  Cal 25,478.64  509.60 

Union  Ins.  Co.,  Cal 21,615.00  432.30 

Commercial  Ins.  Co.,  Cal 20,786.00  415.70 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co.,  Cal....  15,949.86  318.80 

California  In?.  Co.,  Cal 7,809.00  158.00 

Fire  Association,  Phil 3,606.50  72.15 

Hoffman  Fire  Ins.  Co 955.35  19.10 

North  British  &  Mercantile  Ins. 

Co 5,891.68  117.85 
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Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  ^,.„^„  ^^„,_ 

Ins.  Co 27,lo7.58  543.15 

Imperial  Firo  Ins.  Co.,  London.  11,782.05  235.U5 

Queen  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Liverpool..  11,782.05  235.65 
Commercinl   Union  Assurance 

Co.,  Liverpool 22,504.21  450.10 

Roynl  Canadian  Ins.  Co..  Mon- 

troal 8,182.82  163.65 

Amerioiin  Central  Ins.  Co.,  St. 

Louis 2,500.84  50.00 

Merchants'  Ins.  Co.,  Newark, 

X.  J 1,897.32  37.95 

Rhode  Island  Ins.  Association, 

Prov 1,048,93  21.00 

New  Orleans  Ins.  Co.,  New  Or- 
leans     3,06.5.92  61.30 

Citizens'Ins.  Co.,St.  Louis 3,088.50.  61.75 

Mississippi    Valley    Ins.    Co., 

Memphis 4.165.73  83.30 

Fanouil  Hall  Ins.,  Boston 4,83.5.96  96.70 

Amazon,  Cincinnati 2,360.84  47.25 

Atlas,  Hartford 1,921..38  38.45 

Clay,  Newport,  Ky 726.71  14.75 

Franklin,  Indianapolis 719.30  14.40 

Girard,  Philadelphia 922..52  18.45 

Homo,  Columbus 1,896.64  37.95 

Kansas,  Leavenworth 2,017.97  40.35 

New  Orleans  Association,  Lou- 
isiana     6,155.80  123.10 

Penn  Ins.  Co.  Philadelphia 2,205.20  44.10 

People's    Ins.    Co.,    Newark, 

N.  J 1,.502.15  30.05 

People's   Ins.    Co.,   Memphis, 

Tonn 949,40  19.00 

St.  Paul  Ins.  Co.,  Minnesota....    3..S1.5.70  70.90 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Hart- 
ford     3,728.49  74..55 

Lorillard  Ins.  Co.,  New  York...    1,890.02  37.80 

British  American  Ins.  Co.,  To- 
ronto     3,890.47  77.80 

St.  Louis  Ins.ICo.,  St.  Louis 1,!I82.85  39.65 

Ins.  Co.  North  America 1,174.15  2.3..50 

Continental  Ins.  Co.,  New  York    4.398..55  27.95 

American  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia        679.65  13.60 

German  American  Ins.  Co 5.36.95  10.75 

Niagara  Firo  Ins.  Co 313.95  6.30 

Hamburg-Bremen     Fire    Ins. 

Co 24.817.97  486.35 

Northern  Assurance  Co 4.901.67  98.05 

Phonis  &  Homo  Ins.  Co..... 7,008.40  140.15 

London  Assurance  Corpora- 
tion   10.003.31  200.05 

French  Ins.  Corporation,  Paris    6,030.12  120.60 
St.  Joseph's  Firo  and  Marine, 

St  .Jo 888.07  17.75 

Connecticut    Fire     Ins.     Co., 

Hartford 1,245.47  24.90 

Scottish  Commercial  Ins.  Co....    4,763.a5  '     95.30 

Globe  Ins.  Co..  Chicago 3,772.80  72.45 

Franklin  Ins.  Co.,  St.  Louis 2,6r>4.00  '53.10 

Citizens'  In.s.  Co..  Newark 1,940.00  38.80 

■\Vo»>chester    Ins.    Co.,     New 

York 1,102.00  22.05 

Traders' Ins.  Co.,  Chicago 1,466.80  29.35 

Underwriters'     Agency,    New 

York 3,54.3.43  70.85 

Manhattan  Ins.  Co.,  New  York       130,49  2.60 

Phenix  Ins-  Co.,  Brooklyn 508,62  10.15 


Lamar  Ins.  Co.,  New  York 7.34..35  14,70- 

Commerce  Ins.  Co 610,88  12.20- 

Svea  Fire  Ins.,  Gothenburg 12.502,75  250.05 

Transatlantic    Fire    Ins.    Co., 

Hamburg 11,4.51.05  229.0.5 

Now  Zealand  Ins.  Co 1,856,45  37,1& 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins. 

Co 9&5.65  9.3(> 

Royallns.  Co 2,201.25  44.00 

.Etna  Ins.  Co.,  Hartford 10.707.49  214.15 

Total S391.417.68  ff7,838.3& 


Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 


The  United  States  Review,  of  July  15th, 
has  the  following  merited  compliment  to 
the  western  management  of  the  Fireman's 
Eund  Insurance  Company.  The  editor  is  a 
little  "oif"  in  his  figures.  The  new  capital 
subscribed  to  make  good  the  impairment 
caused  by  the  Chicago  fire,  being  $250,000 
'instead  of  $300,000;  and  the  Boston  losses 
of  $158,000  instead  of  $200,009;  with  these 
exceptions  the  article  does  the  company  and 
its  management  e-ven  jui5tice: 

Among  the  companies  which  hold  a  justly 
honored  place  in  the  'esteem  of  the  under- 
writers of  the  country,  and  one  which  has 
within  the  past  three  years  made  sweeping 
strides  onward,  is  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insur- 
ance Company  of  San  Francisco,  It  is  the 
representative  company  of  California,  and 
has  achieved  a  splendid  reputation.  '  Its 
assets,  though  not  as  heavy  as. those  of  cer- 
tain other  companies,  aggregate  a  very 
respectable  amount,  and  are  becoming  in- 
creased in  volume  in  a  manner  that  would 
do  credit  to  a  much  larger  corporation.  On 
the  first  instant,  as  appears  by  a  circular  of 
the  company,  they  reached  $728,144.66  in 
gold,  while  the  total  liabilities  including  the 
re-insurance  fund,  amounted  to  but  $332,- 
154.33.  The  ratio  of  surplus,  thus  indicat- 
ed, to  the  whole  amount  of  assets,  is 
especially  noteworthy.  The  companies  are 
but  few  which"  can  ever  approximate  such  a 
commendable  exhibit,  while  equally  note- 
worthy, and  as  a  sort  of  explanation  of  this 
feature,  is  the  fact  that  last  year — a  very  de- 
structive period  for  many  of  the  companies 
— the  Fireman's  Fund  not  only  held  its  own, 
but  cleared  $150,000 — a  sum  equal  to  one- 
half  its  whole  capital  stock.    It  is  doubtful, 
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indeed,  if  another  instance  is  on  record,  of 
•equal  progress,  and  this  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
•company's  business  is  spread  broad-cast, 
thus  debarring  it  from  the  good  fortune 
which  might  attach  to  a  confinement  of  it 
to  a  single  State. 

The  management  of  the  company,  there- 
fore, as  must  be  evident  generally,  is  in  all 
essential  points  of  a  superior  order.  It  is 
■well  skilled,  conservative,  thorough,  and 
honest;  and  is  backed  up  by  a  Board  of 
wealthy  stockholders,  whose  regard  for  their 
company  amounts  to  an  enthusiasm,  and 
who,  as  they  have  most  signally  shown 
heretofore,  are  ever  ready  to  maintain  the 
strength  and  integrity  of  their  organization. 
In  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871  the  company  lost 
1550,000— a  sum  $50,000  in  excess  of  its  en- 
tire capital — yet  every  dollar  was  promptly 
paid,  and  a  $30G,000  capital  paid  in,  in  full, 
for  a  new  start;  while  again,  in  the  Boston 
fire  of  1872,  its  losses  were  upward  of  §200,- 
000,  which  also  were  promptly  and  fully 
paid.  The  company  is  a  strong  and  devot- 
ed advocate  of  the  National  Board  princi- 
ples, and  steadfastly  adheres  to  them,  and  is 
deemed  one  of  the  stanchest  and  most  reput- 
able members  of  the  entire  association.  The 
Western  Department,  comprising  ten  States, 
is  under  the  managerial  direction  of  Mr. 
Thomas  S.  Chard,  an  eminently  capable  and 
highly  respected  underwriter.  The  Depart- 
ment sustains  some  300  active  agents,  and  is  ' 
one  of  the  most  extensive  as  well  as  profit- 
able branches  of  the  company.  A  large  av- 
erage sum  of  money  is  constantly  held  in 
Chicago  by  Mr.  Chard  in  consequence  of 
their  efforts,  while  all  of  the  details 
of  the  company's  business  in  his  de- 
partment are  attended  to  from  the  Chicago 
oflice.  The  Fireman's  Fund  is  strong,  care- 
ful, honorable  and  safe,  and  upon  these  vir- 
tues it  is  ranidly  building  up  for  itself  a  col- 
ossal business. 

— The  following  summary  is  the  business 
done  in  Ohio  during  the  year  1874  by  all  the 
fire  insurance  companies: 

Total  risks  written  in  Ohio S390,74(i,84.5 

Premiums  received  in  Ohio .5,000,817 

Losses  paid  in  Ohio 2,121,489 

A  ratio  of  losses  paid  to  premiums  re- 
ceived of  $42.50. 
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Losses  by   Fire   During   the    Six 
Months  Ending  July  1st,  1876. 

New  York  and  Brooklyn  Cities. 

H  H  Ir*  t-i 

%  g-g.  w°         2.o2 

Months.        t-i  St-'  2."         S"!r" 

®  S  2  •  :  1  ** 

DOLLS.    DOLLS.    DOLLS.    DOLLS. 

January....  38.5,140  290,040  289,300  221,600 

February..  2Sii,8.50  1.53,3.50  184,900  100,300 

March 172,500  142,000  102,000  92,.300 

April 696,200  5.55,600  334,400  206,100 

May 618,600  274,700  57.5,400  248,.500 

June. 476,900  364,000  424,400  325,200 

Totals 2,636,190     1,780,290     1,910,400  1,194.000 

United  States. 
(Exclusiveof  New  York  and  Brooklyn.) 

Jan 6,199,150     2,92.5,840     4,30.3,.5.50  1,986.840 

Feb 5,434,700     2,.576,600     3,218,700  1,486,200 

March 3,922,900     2,238,900     1.^51,000  1,120,200 

April 8,9.53,200     4,6.50,100     5,332,900  2,856,000 

May 8,127,200     3,762,900     4,534,100  2,213.400 

June 4,-539,200     2,421,600     3,271,700  1,736,200 

Totals..-37,176,350    18,.575,940  22,511,950   11,.398,840 

Canada. 

January...   887,8.50  400,900  499,300  219,,350 

February.    508,100  316,800  250,200  172,600 

March 644,200  273,600  315,300  132,700 

April 529,000  270,700  341,200  142,600 

May 639,000  297,.500  345,600  1:58,900 

June 1,381,900  676,.300  1,075,400  482.900 

Totals...4,.590,0.50     2,235,600     2,827,000      1,289,0.50 

The  total  number  of  Specials   burned  are 

as  follows: — January,  257;  February,  242; 

March,  221;  April,  384;  May,   368;  June, 

324.     Total,  1,796.— A^.  Y.  Chronicle. 


French  Insurance  Corporation. 


We  have  before  us  the  published  state- 
ment of  the  above  corporation.  This  com- 
pany is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  leading  companies  of  Franco.  It 
has  agencies  established  and  thoroughly  or- 
ganized in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Egypt, 
Algeria,  and  the  United  States  ;  and  is  now 
doing  a  very  large  business,  perhaps  the 
largest  of  any  of  the  French  companies. 
The  corporation  is  very  ably  represented  on 
this  coast  by  E.  Brown,  310  California 
Street. 

A  very  commendable  feature  of  this 
foreign  corporation,  and  one  which   should 
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not  be  overlooked  by  those  desiring  in- 
demnity, is  that  it  invests  all  American  re- 
ceipts in  U.  S.  securities,  which  remain  in 
this  country  in  possession  of  a  very  able 
board  of  trustees.  We  clip  the  following 
items  of  assets  and  liabilities  from  the  re- 
port made  to  the  Commissioner  of  this 
State: 

ASSETS. 

Company's  Portfolio,  cost  value S  993,659.89 

Loan  of  French  Government 110,520.00 

Lonn  of  Italian  Government 13,5(30,30 

United  States  Government  Bonds 97,973.2« 

Italian  and  other  Bonds,  Rentes,  etc...  12,39(),52 

Cash  in  Bank,  at  Paris 29,407.50 

Cash  in  Bank,  at  General  Agencies 24,026,54 

Deposited  at  General  Agencies 41,079.27 

Interest  due  and  accrued 10,310.00 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection 153,469.10 

Sundry  credits 38,782.49 

General  Premium  Fund 2,933,422,57 

Capital  Reserve,  secured  by  collater- 
als   1,042,420.00 


$5,510,026.44 


LIABILITIES. 

Losses  adjusted  and  in  pro- 
cess of  adjustment 581,786.17 

Losses  Resisted,  none 

Deduct  Re-insurance  there- 
on   19,982.61 


$     61,803.46 

Ro-insurance,  General  Premium  Fund, 

net 2,456,748.46 


82,518,552.02 
Surplus  as  regards  policy  holders 2,991,474.42 


Losses  paid  in  past  17  years.. 


$5,510,026,44 
..  3,034,272.19 


— We  mentioned,  in  our  last  issue,  that 
the  Transatlantic  and  New  Zealand  Insur- 
ance Companies  had  withdrawn  from  the 
local  board  of  this  city.  We  have  since 
made  inquiry  of  the  insurance  man  of  the 
Transatlantic  concerning  the  matter,  and 
in  answer  to  our  questions,  he  said  that  his 
reason  for  withdrawing  was,  that  he  could  not 
get  the  board  companies  to  live  up  to  rates, 
and  that  he  was  losing  his  business  on  that 
,  account  ;  all  of  which  we  can  appreciate. 
We  can  also  understand  that  the  labor  and 
time  necessarily  spent  in  hauling  up  each  of 
the  board  companies,  recording  and  collect- 
ing the  fines,  cannot  be  done  by  one  agency 
without  great  loss. 


Marine  Losses. 

Marine  losses  have  been  quite  frequent  of 
late,  and  the  damage  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies foot  up  into  the  thousands  monthly. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  our  marine 
underwriters  we  are  able  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing items  of  interest  concerning  the  insur- 
ance on  the  steamer  Eastport,  schooner  Alice 
Haake  and  ship  Champlain.  The  Eastport  was 
wrecked  near  Point  Arenas  on  the  23d  of 
July,  1875,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  total 
loss.  She  was  insured  for  ^60,000,  distrib- 
uted as  follows: 

Union,  San  Francisco „810,000 

FiremaM's  Fund,  San  Francisco 10,000 

California,  "  "        10,000 

State  Investment,  "  "        7,500 

Commercial,  "  "         5,500 

Home  Mutual 3,500 

Now  Orleans 8,000 

Swiss  Lloyd 5,500 

The  schooner  Alice  Haake,  reported  by 
telegram  as  lost  about  the  1st  of  June, 
1875,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  Kiver,  Si- 
beria, sailed  from  this  port  on  the  31st  of 
March,  freighted  with  the  material  for  two 
steamers  to  be  used  on  the  Amoor  Eiver. 
The  liabilities  of  the  underwriters  on  the 
vessel,  freight  and  cargo,  amount  to  $62,000, 
distributed  as  follows: 

Union,  San  Francisco $15,000 

Fireman's  Fund,  San  Francisco 12,000 

California,  "  "  .5,000 

Commercial,  "  "         5,000 

State  Investment, "  "         5,000 

British  k  Foreign  Marine,  Liverpool 10,000 

Pacific  Mutual  Marine,  New  York 10,000 

The  ship  Gkamplaiyi,  wrecked  on  the  17th 
of  June  on  the  North  Farallone  Island, 
about  25  miles  from  the  Golden  Gate,  sailed 
from  New  York  on  the  15th  of  February 
for  San  Francisco,  with  a  cargo  valued  at 
$210,000  and  insured  for  $61,350,  distribut- 
ed as  follows: 

Fireman's  Fund,  San  Francisco $12,500 

Union,  "  "  8,000 

California,  "  "  5,.500 

llomo  Mutual,        '*  "         5,000 

State  Investment, "  "         ..1 4,.50O 

Commercial,  "  "         200 

Swiss  Lloyd,  "  "         12,230 

British  &  Foreign  Marine,  Liverpool 4,-500 

Switzerland  Marine,  Zurich 4,500 

Transatlantic  Marine 4,400 

Tiio  hull  of  the  Champlain  was  insured  in 
Boston  in  the  following  companies: 
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Boston  Marine SIO.OOO 

China 25.000 

Manufacturers' l'j.500 

Salom 5,000 

Washington S,750 

Delaware  Mutual 20,000 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 29,000 

Orient  Mutual ~ H.OOO 

The  wreck  was  sold   for  $550,  therefore 
the  "salvage  "  was  light. 
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The  Bay  Sugar  Refinery  Fire. 


And  still  they  come.  The  fires  on  this 
Coast  during  the  past  few  weeks  have  been 
quite  frequent,  and  while  the  underwriters 
have  escaped  any  great  conflagration,  yet 
the  sum  total  of  the  losses  which  they  have 
been  called  on  to  meet  during  the  past  thirty 
days,  will  foot  up  into  the  thousands.  We 
tried  to  chronicle  the  losses  as  they  occurred 
during  the  month,  and  on  the  30th  was  pre- 
paring to  go  to  press  with  our  last  form, 
when  the  news  reached  us  that  the  Bay 
Sugar  Refinery,  on  the  corner  of  Battery 
and  Union  streets,  in  this  city,  had  been 
trying  to  burn,  but  the  hose  and  apparatus 
kept  in  readiness  by  the  company  on  each 
•of  the  seven  floors  of  the  building  was 
brought  into  play  and  prevented  the  fire  from 
spreading  until  the  Department  arrived, 
when  a  serious  conflagration  was  "check- 
•mated."  Captain  White,  and  men  of  our 
newly  organized  Fire  Patrol,  was  among  the 
first  on  the  ground,  and  without  any  delay 
■covered  the  stock  of  sugar  on  three  of  the 
floors,  and  as  the  principal  damage  was  by 
water  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Patrol  made 
a  salvage  of  30  to  40  per  cent,  to  the  under- 
writers. This  is  really  the  first  opportunity 
our  Patrol  has  had  of  displaying  their  use- 
fulness, and  the  success  attending  this,  their 
first  opportunity  to  save  money  for  the 
underwriters,  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  all 
parties  concerned. 

This  we  believe  is  the  first  instance  on  re- 
cord where  a  sugar  refinery  has  been  saved 
after  the  fire  had  got  under  headway,  and 
the  proinptness  of  the  manager  in  using  the 
hose  and  apparatus,  and  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment in  getting  on  the  ground  within  a  few 
minutes  after  the  alarm  is  all  that  saved 
this  one. 


The  insurance  on  the  building,  machinery 
and  stock  of  the  Refinery  amounts  to  $161,- 
500,  and  the  lowest  estimate  on  the  damage 
is  $50,000;  highest,  $75,000.  T.  C.Grant, 
General  Agent  of  the  North  British;  11.  H. 
Bigelow,  General  Manager  of  the  Home 
Mutual;  and  J.W.  Staples,  of  the  Hartford, 
have  been  appointed  a  committee  to  adjust 
the  loss,  and  within  a  few  days  will  have  a 
detailed  statement  for  each  Company. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Companies,  with 
the  amount  of  insurance  on  the  building, 
machinery  and  stock: 

Amazon,  Cincinnati $2,500 

American,  Philadelphia 2,500 

American  Central,  St.  Louis 2,500 

Atlas,  Hartford 2,500 

California,  San  Francisco 5,000 

Citizens,  St.  Louis 2,500 

Clay,  Newport  Ky l,2-)0 

Commercial,  San  Francisco 5,000 

Commercial  Union,  London 5,000 

Continental,  New  York 2.500 

FaneuilHall,  Boston 2,500 

Fire  Association,  Philadelphia 5,000 

Franklin,  Indianapolis 1,250 

Franklin,  St.  Louis 2,500 

French  Insurance  Corporation,  Paris 2,500 

Gorman-American,  New  York 2,500 

Globe,  Chicago 2,500 

Hartford,  Hartford 5,000 

Home  Mutual,  San  Francisco 5,000 

Home,  Columbus 2,000 

Imperial  and  Queen,  London  and  Liver- 
pool   20,000 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America. 

Philadelphia 2,500 

Kansas,  Leavenworth 2,-500 

Lamar,  New  York 2,500 

London  Asurance  Corporation,  London...  2,500 

Lorillard,  New  York 2,500 

Manhattan,  New  York 2,500 

Merchants,  Newark 2,500 

Mississippi  Valley,  Memphis 2,500 

New  Orleans  Insurance  Association,  New 

Orleans 3,2,50 

New  Orleans  Insurance  Co.,  New  Orleans  5,000 

Niagara,  New  York 2,500 

North  British  and  Mercantile,  Edinburgh  10,000 

Penn,  Philadelphia 4,500 

People's,  Memphis 1,250 

People's,  Newark 2,500 

Royal  Canadian,  Montreal 7,500 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 2,500 

St,  Louis,  St.  Louis 2,500 

State  Investment,  San  Francisco 5,000 

Svea,  Gothenburg 2,500 

Transatlantic,  Hamburg 4,000 

Union,  San  Francisco 0,000 

Total 1161,500 
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CHIPS. 

— The  Alliance  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
of  Boston,  began  business  July  1st.  Capi- 
tal §200,000. 

— Mr.  Henry  C.  Ayers  has  been  appointed 
General  Agent  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  of  Milwaukee,  for  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia, with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh. 

— It  is  said  that  the  life  insurance  companies 
of  other  States  doing  business  in  Pennsylva- 
nia will  combine  to  resist  the  collection  of 
the  present  tax  upon  their  receipts  imposed 
by  thitt  State. 

— On  the  13th  of  July  the  Chamber  of  Life 
Insurance  held  its  regular  quarterly  meeting 
at  its  rooms  at  the  corner  of  Fulton  and 
Nassau  streets,  N.  Y.  It  appears  that  the 
attendance  was  small.  There  was  no  busi- 
ness of  special  interest  transacted. 
— C.  .J.  Martin,  president  of  the  Home  In- 
surance Company,  of  New  York,  and  Geo. 
M.  Lyon,  of  the  firm  of  Ducat  &  Lyon, 
western  managers  at  Chicago,  are  visiting 
this  coast.  These  gentlemen  are  represent- 
ative underwriters  of  the  east,  otherwise 
they  could  not  hold  positions  in  the  Home, 
of  New  York. 

— The  Life  Association  of  America  have 
cau-!ed  the  arrest  of  D.  K.  Boorghes,  M.  F. 
Taj'lor,  Joseph  Clough,  and  Augustus  H. 
Weber  on  a  charge  of  publishing  malicious 
libels  in  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere,  and  for 
conspiring  to  injure  the  business  and  credit 
of  the  company.  The  association  is  correct, 
and  should  prosecute  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  law. 

— .J.  B.  Bennett,  the  Andes- Amazon -Tri- 
umph-Champion, of  Cincinnati,  and  the  in- 
surance king  of  tlie  west,  is  now  actively  en- 
gaged as  general  agent  for  the  Continental, 
of  New  York.  After  the  collapse  of  the 
Andes  and  Triumph,  Mr.  Bennett  tried  his 
hand  at  life  insurance,  with  the  title  of 
Western  General  Agent  of  the  New  York 
Life,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  but  it 
was  soon  discovered  by  him  and  his  com- 
pany that  his  forte  was  not  lite  insurance. 
We  never  heard  how  much  his  experience 
cost  the  New  York  Life. 


— The  Home  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  is  out  with  its  semi-annual  dividend 
of  five  per  cent.,  and  shows  a  net  surplus  of 
$619,000. 

— The  Manhattan  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
of  New  York  City,  has  just  paid  a  semi- 
annual dividend  to  its  stockholders  of  seven 
per  cent. 

—  In  our  last  issue  the  printer  made  us 
say  that  W.  L.  Barker  was  agent  for  the 
Northern  Assurance  Co.,  in  this  city,  when 
the  fact  is,  the  Sagent's  name  is  W-  L. 
Booker,  319  California  Street. 

— The  Insurance  Law  Journal  for  May  is 
at  hand,  and  as  usual  contains  a  digest  of 
many  interesting  cases.  The  Journal  is  a 
valuable  publication  and  should  be  in  every 
insurance  and  law  library. 

— The  Monitor  says  of  the  Connecticut  In- 
surance Commissioner  :  *'  He  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  position  which  political  accident  has 
thrust  upon  him,  and  which  he  is  as  utterly 
unfit  for  as  he  would  be  for  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy  in  a  theological  school." 

— In  our  review  of  the  annual  statement  of 
the  Scottish  Commercial  Insurance  Co.,  in 
our  last  issue,  we,  by  mistake,  gave  them  a 
net  surplus  of  only  $132,428,  when  it  should 
have  been  $332,929,  as  the  statement  shows. 
We  ask  our  friend  Blair's  pardon ,  and  gladly 
make  this  correction. 

— On  the  8th  of  July,  at  Chinese  Camp,  in 
this  State,  a  little  blaze  consumed  $8,500 
worth  of  Morris  Brothers'  general  merchan- 
dise, and  $1,500  worth  of  building  belong- 
ing to  the  same  parties;  all  of  which  was 
covered  by  a  policy  of  $10,000  in  the  Com- 
mercial Union,  with  $5,000  re-issued  in  the 
Imperial . 

— The  Baltimore  Underwriter  is  going 
sharp  after  the  Globe  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  of  New  York,  and  makes 
some  very  serious  charges  against  its  princi- 
pal actor,  Mr.  Pliny  Freeman,  President  of 
the  company.  We  are  unable  to  say 
whether  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  the 
attack  or  not,  but  we  are  able  to  say  that 
brother  Bombaugh  generally  knows  whereof 
he  speaks. 
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— The  Southside  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  by  a  vote  of  its  Directors, 
resolved  to  close  up  shop  and  go  out  of  bus- 
iness. 

— The  Investiffator,  of  Chicago,  is  publish- 
ing some  very  serious  charges  against  the 
private  character  of  George  I.  Yeager, 
publisher  of  the  Insurance  Herald  of  that 
city. 

— The  Granite  Insurance  Company  of 
Eichmond,  Va.,  organized  on  the  3d  of 
March  last,  with  a  cash  capital  of  $300,000, 
of  which  $203,500  has  already  been  paid  in, 
has  applied  for  admission  to  the  State  of 
New  York. 

— Mr.  Samuel  H.  "White,  the  worthy 
Vice-President  of  the  Charter  Oak  Life  of 
Hartford,  has  sailed  for  Europe,  in  the  hope 
©f  deriving  benefit  from  the  sea  voyage,  as 
he  has  been  suffering  from  gastric  fever  for 
the  last  six  months. 

— In  the  case  of  Howard  vs.  the  Conti- 
nental Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  a  non-suit  was  granted  on  the  8th 
of  June,  in  the  15th  District  Court  in  this 
city.  The  particulars  of  this  case  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Coast  Keview  of  August  No. 
1874,  page  321. 

—  H.  H.  Bigelow,  general  manager  of 
the  Home  Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  of  this  city, 
has  returned  from  a  two  months'  business 
trip  to  Colorado,  where  he  established  a 
Colorado  branch  of  his  company,  with 
headquarters  at  Denver,  and  J.  E.  Bates  as 
manager,  and  Messrs.  J.  W.  Smith,  Geo, 
Tritch,  Henry  Crow,  J.  H.  Jones,  and  J. 
S.  Brown  as  trustees,  and  Messrs.  Horner  & 
Harmon,  attorneys. 

— A  jire  at  Eedwood  City,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  destroyed  a  warehouse  owned  by 
Messrs.  Hanson,  Ackerson  &  Co.,  and  in- 
sured in  the  State  Investment  Insurance 
Company  for  $5,000,  $2,000  of  which  was 
re-insured.  This  warehouse  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000,  and  contained  a  large 
amount  of  hay  and  grain  belonging  to  far- 
mers, the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
which,  fortunately  for  our  underwriters,  was 
not  insured. 


— The  N.  Y.  agency  of  the  Fire  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia  has  been  transferred 
from  Cheppu,  Peck«&  Howell  to  H.  &  J.  V. 
N.  Dorr. 

— The  New  York  Evening  Express,  in  its 
Jul}'  16th  issue,  goes  for  the  Home  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  because  they  do 
not  advertise  with  it. 

— The  old  Franklin  Insurance  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  announced  its  usual  quarterly 
dividend  of  $8  per  share  in  gold,  payable 
on  and  after  July  15th. 

— The  Girard  Fii-e  Insurance  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  declared  and  paid  in  the 
month  of  July  its  35th  semi-annual  dividend 
of  six  per  cent. 

— Some  of  our  Eastern  exchanges  made  us 
state  in  our  last  issue  that  President  J.  B. 
Eads,  of  the  St.  Louis  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, had  resigned  his  position,  which  we 
have  since  learned  is  a  mistake. 

— The  city  council  of  Chicago  has  voted 
to  abolish  the  board  of  police  and  fire  com- 
missioners, and  substitute  in  its  place  a 
police  marshal  and  a  fire  marshal,  to  have 
control  of  those  two  departments  respec- 
tively. 

— Mr.  Chas.  H.  Denison,  formerly  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  Charter  Oak  Life  for  this 
coast,  has  opened  an  office,  531  California 
Street,  where  he  offers  his  services  as  adjust- 
er and  adviser  in  the  settlement  of  all  life 
insurance  claims  of  every  nature.  Mr.  Den- 
ison is  an  estimable  and  courteous  gentle- 
man, and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  give 
proper  attention  to  any  business  entrusted  to 
him. 

— The  surveyor  of  one  of  our  local  insur- 
ance companies  recently  found  an  exhaust- 
ed sky-rocket  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
unprotected  glass  sky-light  of  one  of  our 
principal  warehouses,  the  indentation  in  the 
tin  roof  showing  the  force  with  which  it 
came  down.  The  underwriters  were  ex- 
ceedingly fortunate  in  escaping  loss  on  cele- 
bration day,  but  this  silent  reminder  of 
what  might  have  been,  indicates  the  neces- 
sity of  a  radical  change  in  the  construction 
of  some  of  the  buildings  in  this  city. 
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— Gen.  Frank  P.  Blair,  Insurance  Com- 
missioner of  Missouri,  died  at  St.  Louis  on 
the  8th  of  July,  aged  55  years. 

— The  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia  has 
declared  a  dividend  of  fourteen  per  cent, 
for  the  past  six  months. 

— It  is  stated  that  Harry  Homan's  Providence 
Savings  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New 
York,  is  about  ready  for  business,  the  capital, 
?125,000,  all  subscribed  and  nearly  all  paid 
in. 

— It  has  recently  been  decided  in  New 
Hampshire  that  premium  notes  given  to  mu- 
tual companies  are  liable  for  any  debts  of 
the  corporation,  no  matter  [whether  they 
■were  contracted  before  or  after  joining  the 
company. 

— There  is  to  be  a  Centennial  Insurance 
Company,  organized  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  with  a  capital  of  §500,000,  the  pro- 
moters of  which  are  said  to  be  the  Wall 
Street  capitalists,  none  of  whom  have  had 
any  experience  in  the  insurance  business. 
— The  Connecticut  legislature  has  passed  a 
bill  incorporating  the  Capital  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  not  less 
than  §100,000,  and  power  to  increase  the 
same  to  §1,000,000.  The  corporators  are 
Geo.  B.  Lester,  O.  D.  Seymour,  Seth  E. 
Marsh,  Charles  A.  Atkins,  Henry  Kennedy, 
H.  W.  Stetson,  J.  P.  Harbison,  and  Horace 
Wilcox. 

— We  have  received  the  tenth  annual  state- 
ment of  the  Union  Insurance  Company  of 
thiscity,  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1875, 
and  we  are  free  to  say  that  the  showing  is 
certainly  a  gratifying  one,  both  to  the  policy 
and  stock-holders.  The  Union  has  won  an 
enviable  reputation  by  honorable  enterprise 
and  a  steadfast  adherance  to  correct  princi- 
ples of  underwriting.  Weonly  wish  wecculd 
say  so  much  for  all  companies  represented 
in  our  State.  The  assets  of  the  Union  are 
of  a  first-class  character,  and  amount  to 
$1,039,029.  The  paid  up  capital  is  §750,000, 
upon  which  the  company  has  paid  a  hand- 
some dividend.  The  net  surplus  on  the  1st 
of  July,  over  capital  and  all  liabilities, 
amounts  to  §95,970. 


— Chicago  makes  short  work  of  her  incen- 
diaries. On  the  11th  of  June  last  the  build- 
ing of  one  Andreas  Holte,  insured  in  the 
Firemen's  Fund  Insurance  Company  of  this 
city,  was  discovered  on  fire.  Assistant  Fire 
Marshal  Peetrie  was  promptly  on  hand  with 
his  force,  and  breaking  in  the  door  dis- 
covered kerosene-saturated  kindlings  stacked 
up  in  the  room,  burning  fiercely.  Holte 
being  discovered  on  the  spot  was  at  once 
arrested.  On  the  9th  of  July  he  was  tried, 
convicted  and  sent  for  one  year  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

— The  following  are  the  most  disastrous  con- 
flagrations in  the  United  States  within  the 
last  forty  years:  Dec.  16,  1835,  in  New 
York  City,  600  warehouses,  loss,  §20,000,- 
000;  Dec.  15,  1836,  destruction  of  the  gen- 
eral Postoffice  and  Patent  Offices  at  Wash- 
ington; April  27,  1838,  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
burning  1,158  buildings;  Sept.  6, 1839,  New 
York,  46  buildings,  loss,  §40,000,000;  April 
10,  1845,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1,000  buildings, 
loss,  §6,000,000;  July  19,  1845,  New  York, 
302  buildings,  loss,  §6,000,000;  Aug.  17, 
1849,  Albany,  600  buildings,  loss,  §3,000,- 
000;  May  17,  1849,  St.  Louis,  23  steamboats 
and  ISblocks,  loss,  §3,000,000;  July  4,  1866, 
Portland,  Me.,  nearly  the  whole  city,  loss, 
§10,000,000;  Oct.  8  and  9,  1871,  Chicago, 
area  burned,  over  2,100  acres,  loss  on  build- 
ings, $50,000,000,  merchandise,  §140,000,- 
000— total ,  §190, 000,000,of  which  about  §44,- 
000,000  was  recovered  in  insurance;  Nov.  9, 
1872,  Boston,  800  buildings,  loss,  §80,000,- 
000. 

— We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Westchester  Fire  Insurance  Company  ex- 
cursion given  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  now 
Stephen  English  gives  us  another  dose  in 
the  July  number  of  his  "letters."  We  have 
always  had  a  good  opinion  of  the  officers 
and  managers  of  the  Westchester,  and  we 
are  now  more  favorably  impressed  than  ever. 
The  very  fact  of  inviting  such  specimens  of 
humanity  to  represent  the  insurance  press  as 
Stephen  EngUsh  and  R.  B.  Caverlj-,  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  officers  of  the 
Westchester  had  no  idea  of  making  the  thing 
a  success,  and  the  only  conclusion  we  can 
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arrive  at,  is  that  the  "Westchester  officers 
concluded  that  this  would  be  a  iirst-rate 
chance  to  get  rid  of  two  blackmailing  insur- 
ance editors,  by  inducing  them  to  join  what 
they  chose  to  call  an  excursion,  and  then 
compel  them  to  drink  warm  water  from 
empty  soda-water  bottles,  and  eat  ice-cream 
through  the  crack  of  a  door  or  starve.  Un- 
fortunately the  officers  had  ordered  some 
sandwiches  for  the  boys,  which  they  had 
taken  along  to  give  the  thing  a  show  of  an 
excursion,  but  English  and  Caverly  by  6:30 
P.M.  were  exasperated,  and  jammed  against 
the  lunch  counter  and  tables,  pushing  small 
boys  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  until  they 
succeeded  in  blockading  the  passage,  and 
with  shouts  seized  a  sandwich  and  appeased 
their  hunger  ;  and  thus  the  trip  was  a  fail- 
ure. 

^The  British  and  Foreign  Insurance  Co. 
(limited),  of  Liverpool,  has  published  their 
annual  statement  for  the  year  1874.  This 
company  has  a  subscribed  capital  of  $5,000, - 
000,  with  $1,000,000  paid  up.  The  assets 
are  as  follows: 

Cash  market  value  of  all  stocks  and 
bonds  owned  by  the  company $491,770.00 

Amount  of  loans  secured  by  pledge  of 
bonds,  stocks  and  other  marketable 
securities  and  collateral 1,568,329,56 

Cash  in  company's  office 879.40 

Cash  in  banks 114,684.44 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  all  col- 
lateral loans 22,417.73 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  bonds  and 
mortgages 2,156.87 

Net  premiums  in  due  course  of  collec- 
tion      215.812.91 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured, taken  for 
marine  risks 25,721.97 

Salvage  property  and  claims  on  losses 
already  paid 15,000.00 

Due  from  other  companies  for  reinsur- 
ance on  losses  already  paid 31,585.40 

Policy  stamps  on  hand 4,959.18 

$2,493,317.06 
Deduct  bad  and  doubtful  debts 2,000.00 

Total  assets $2,491,817.06 

The  total  liabilities,  except  capital,  are 
only  $506,342,  showing  a  net  surplus  over 
capital  and  all  liabilities  of  $984,975,  which 
is  certainly  a  gratifying  exhibit.  The  com- 
pany is  ably  represented  in  this  city  by 
Messrs.  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 


— The  Kansas  Insurance  Co.,  of  Leaven- 
worth, seems  to  be  increasing  its  business 
very  rapidly  this  year  and  otherwise  gaining 
in  strength  and  popularity  in  their  own 
State.  The  Leavenworth  Daily  Co7nmercial 
closes  quite  an  extended  notice  of  the 
Kansas  as  follows:  With  a  record  of 
nearly;  twelve  years  of  underwriting  ex- 
perience wherein  the  Kansas  has  paid  its 
losses  promptly  and  upon  honorable  adjust- 
ment, and  steadily  growing  in  public  favor 
and  confidence — our  city  may  now  be  justly 
proud  of  this  her  first  fire  insurance  com- 
pany, and  one  of  the  established  and  per- 
manent corporations  of  both  city  and  State, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  oldest. 

— Through  "W.  B.  Sears,  of  Boston,  we  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation  into  the  origin  of 
fires  for  the  month  of  June,  from  which  we 
glean  the  following  facts:  The  total  num- 
ber of  fires  in  Boston  for  June  was  twenty- 
five.  The  causes  were:  Incendiary,  2; 
matches,  1|  oily  rags,  2;  placing  hot  ashes 
in  barrel,  1;  slacking  lime,  1;  leak  in  gas 
meter,  1;  explosion  of  fireworks,  1;  over- 
heated stove,  1;  lamp  upset,  2;  fire-crackers, 
1;  originated  in  boiler-room  among  shav- 
ings, 1;  sparks  from  chimney,  1;  lighted  ci- 
gar 1;  boys  smoking,  1;  kerosene  can  ex- 
ploded, 1;  unknown,  5;  chimney  fire,  2. 

Boston  is  also  waking  up  on  the  incendi- 
ary question,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing notice  from  a  Boston  paper  of  the 
disposition  of  one  McDowell,  who  caused 
one  of  the  incendiary  fires  above  mentioned: 

Judge  Bacon,  of  the  Superior  Criminal 
Court,  yesterday  afternoon  passed  sentence 
upon  James  McDowell,  who  was  con- 
victed on  the  16th  inst.,  under  an  indict- 
ment charging  him  with  setting  fire  to  his 
barn  on  Second  Street,  589,  South  Boston, 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  June.  The 
case  was  brought  into  Court  by  Fire  Mar- 
shal Thomas  Bagley  and  officers  Dresser 
and  Decker  of  the  Twelfth  Station.  Judge 
Bacon  imposed  as  a  sentence  three  years  ia 
the  State  Prison.  This  is  the  first  convic- 
tion in  this  Court  on  a  charge  of  arson  in 
the  past  four  years. 
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—  G.  E.  Currie,  the  enterprising  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  United  States  Insur- 
ance Gazette  and  Magazine,  published  in  the 
City  and  State  of  New  York,  has  by  some 
mysterious  and  unaccountable  way,  learned 
that  the  National  Board  of  Underwriters 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  held  their 
regular  annual  meeting  in  the  City  of  New 
York  in  April,  1875,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  publish  the  proceedings  in  his  June 
number  of  the  Gazette  and  Magazine  issued 
in  July  1875.  Agents  and  companies 
throughout  the  country  desiring  a  copy  of 
the  National  Board  proceedings,  can  pro- 
cure advanced  sheets  of  the  Gazette  by  tele- 
graphing to  G.  E.  Currie,  153  Broadway, 
New  York. 

— We  were  recently  shown  a  letter  from 
Hon.  Orren  W.  Chapman,  representing  the 
N.  Y.  Insurance  Department,  to  the  Fire- 
man's Fund  Insurance  Company,  of 
this  city,  in  which  he  says:  "  By  just  so 
much  as  your  Commissioner,  through  your 
legislature,  can  reduce  the  charges  to  com- 
panies from  this  State  transacting  business 
in  California,  by  just  so  much  will  the  Su- 
perintendent be  authorized,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  694,  laws  of  1875,  to 
reduce  the  charges  to  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  State."  This  action  on  the  part 
of  Superintendent  Chapman,  is  in  the  line 
of  policy  indicated  by  him  on  assuming  the 
duties  of  his  office  several  years  ago;  and  he 
has  succeeded  in  engrafting  upon  the  legis- 
lation of  that  great  human  center,  an  en- 
lightened policy  in  matters  of  insurance, 
breaking  down  the  barrier  of  provincial  ex- 
clusiveness  and  uniting  sound  insurance 
capital  of  other  States  and  countries,  without 
the  imposition  of  restrictive  taxes  and  pen- 
alties. 

The  effect  of  the  action  of  the  New  York 
Commissioner  is  already  recognized  by 
other  States,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that,  at 
an  early  day,  the  unwise  and  iniquitous  taxes 
imposed  by  many  of  the  other  States,  will 
be  entirely  abolished. 

We  are  very  glad  to  point  to  the  record  of 
our  (wn  State  in  this  respect,  the  legislature 
of '71-'72  having  stricken  from  the  statute 


books  everything  in  the  shape  of  taxes  and 
licenses  upon  the  insurance  business,  leaving 
the  field  open  to  all  comers,  only  restricted  by 
their  ability  to  show  a  record  of  solvency  to 
the  Insurance  Commissioner. 

— On  Saturday,  July  24th,  an  exhibition 
was  given  at  the  Kimball  Manufactory,  un- 
der direction  of  Mr.  "W.  B.  Murdoch,  of 
the  two  Hayes'  Trucks  and  Fire  Escape 
Ladders,  prior  to  shipping  them  to  New 
York  City.  With  the  exception  of  Phil,  the 
"Fire  Sharp,"  the  men  were  new  to  the 
work,  yet  the  average  time  of  fire  trials  was 
only  about  one  minute  and  ten  seconds  in 
placing  the  extension  ladder  over  the  top  of 
the  building. 

The  turn-table  and  screw  for  elevating  the 
extension  ladders  which  are  on  the  Hayes, 
gives  them  advantages  over  all  other  trucks 
so  far  invented.  Mr.  Murdoch  met  the  Heads 
of  the  Fire  Departments  of  most  of  ihe  lead- 
ing eastern  cities  during  his  recent  visit,  all 
of  whom  strongly  favored  the  trucks,  and 
proposed  being  present  or  sending  represent- 
atives to  the  trial  of  them  that  will  be  given 
within  a  few  weeks,  in  New  York  City,  by 
Col.  William  Seward,  Jr.,  before  the  Board 
of  Fire  Commissioners  and  Chief  Bates. 

— President  Oakley,  of  the  National  Board, 
on  his  arrival  in  London,  was  warmly  re- 
ceived by  a  committee  of  insurance  officers, 
and  subsequently  escorted  by  the  Salvage 
Corps  for  an  inspection  of  the  London  and 
St.  Catharine  Docks.  Among  many  brilliant 
receptions  given  him  was  one  hy  Cornelius 
Walford  and  lady  at  their  residence  in  Bel- 
size  Park  Gardens.  President  Oakley,  it 
seems,  was  properly  cared  for  while  in  Lon- 
don. The  London  Insurance  Record,  refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Oakley's  expected  arrival,  said: 
"  Fire  underwriting,  whatever  it  may  once 
have  been,  is  now  becoming  a  science  in  the 
United  States.  The  great  majority  of  the 
clear-headed  and  most  experienced  men  in 
the  business  have  combined  to  make  it  so. 
The  National  Board  is  composed  of  these 
men,  and  its'manifestations  are  the  utterances 
of  that  body.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Oakley  is  the 
president  of  that  assembly,  again  re-elected 
by  virtue  of  his  fitness  for  the  office." 
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— The  insurance  on  the  Aldine  was  what  is 
known  as  "  a  divided  policy,"  the  compa- 
nies sharing  equally  except  when  they  took 
risks  on  both  streets.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  companies  interested,  each  of 
them  having  an  insurance  of  $8,057.50,  ex- 
cepting the  first  five  named,  each  of  which 
had  $5,870: 

St.  Nicholas;  Metropolitan;  Queen;  Lan- 
cashire; Atlantic,  Brooklyn;  People's,  Mem- 
phis; Humboldt,  Newark;  Resolute;  Green- 
wich; Phenix,  Brooklyn;  ^tna,  Hartford; 
Pacific;  Atlas,  Hartford;  Western,  Toronto; 
Buffalo;  Merchants',  Newark;  Sun,  Cleve- 
land; Brewers'  and  Maltsters';  Northwest- 
ern National;  Safeguard,  N.  Y.;  Produce 
Exchange;  Jefferson;  Ins.  Co.  North  Amer- 
ica; Nassau;  Globe,  Chicago;  People's, 
Newark;  St.  Joseph;  Firemen's  Fund,  N. 
Y.;  Exchange;  National,  Newark. 

—  The  New  York  Chronicle  of  July  8th  has 
the  following  : 

"In  commenting  upon  the  results  of  the 
fire  insurance  business  in  Pennsylvania 
during  1S74,  we  found  that  the  Clay,  of 
Kentucky;  the  Franklin,  of  Wheeling;  the 
Franklin,  of  Indianapolis;  and  the  Fire- 
men's Fund,  of  San  Francisco,  had  lost 
more  than  they  had  received  in  premiums. 
We  were  surprised  at  the  time  to  find  the 
Firemen's  Fund  in  such  unenviable  com- 
pany. It  now  transpires  that  its  temporary 
misfortune  was  in  no  way  the  result  of 
reckless  underwriting.  At  one  agency — 
that  at  Pittsburgh—a  single  loss  swelled  the 
aggregate  of  Pennsylvania  losses  to  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  premiums,  and 
this  loss  was  caused  by  lightning  striking 
an  oil  tank.  The  record  of  that  agency  for 
five  years  past  shows  premium  receipts  of 
$32,860,  and  losses  of  only  $18,603.  This 
record  justifies  itself,  and  relieves  the  eastern 
management  of  all  blame  for  the  excep- 
tional record  of  last  year." 

We  were  a  little  surprised  at  the  Chron- 
iclers remarks  at  the  time,  knowing  or  think- 
ing, at  least,  that  it  was  free  from  anything 
touching  on  blackmail,  and  we  fail  yet  to 
see  the  point  in  the  comparison.  The  fact 
of  any  company,  good  or  bad  losing  in  one 
year  more  in  any  one  State  than  the  premi- 


ums received  in  that  State,  is  not,  of  itself, 
evidence  of  reckless  underwriting,  therefore 
the  proposition  is  ridiculously  absurd  con- 
cerning any  company. 

— The  following  bit  of  news  concerning  the 
water  situation  at  San  Jose,  is  from  the  CalVs 
correspondent  of  July  28th.  It  would  be  a 
first-rate  time  to  have  a  conflagration  at  that 
place  if  this  correspondent  is  correct  when 
he  says : 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  water  pressure,  our 
city  just  at  present  is  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion. For  weeks  past  the  third  stories  of 
buildings  have  been  without  water,  and 
lately  the  second  stories  are  in  the  same  fix. 
This  renders  the  cleansing  of  water-closets 
an  impossibility.  In  fact,  the  upper  stories 
of  the  business  portion  of  the  city  are  nests 
of  nuisances;  perfectly  stifling  in  nastiness. 
In  many  cases,  chloride  of  lime  has  been 
introduced  as  a  disinfectant  and  purifier. 
This  lack  of  water  appeals  loudly  to  the  city 
authorities  for  interposition.  Something 
must  be  done  soon  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  disease.  The  creeks  on  either  side  of  the 
city  are  nearly  dry,  and  as  they  are  the  re- 
ceptacles of  many  of  the  sewer  drains,  the 
matter  is  not  improved.  There  are  billions 
of  gallons  of  the  best  spring  water  within 
easy  access,  but  the  present  water  (monop- 
oly) company  seems  to  trifle  with  the  wel- 
fare of  our  citizens  as  it  pleases.  In  case 
of  a  fire,  it  is  doubtful  where  the  conflagra- 
tion would  end.  ^ 

-—The  Toledo  Blade,  of  June  26th,  contains 
the  following  concerning  the  receipts  and 
losses  in  that  city  for  the  last  four  years,  a 
similar  result  might  be  published  of  many 
other  localities  clamoring  for  a  reduction  in 
rates : 

Toledo's  experience  since  the  Chicago  fire 
in  October,  1871,  is  of  interest.  Many  of 
our  citizens  have  bitterly  complained,  for 
the  last  four  years,  of  what  they  term  ''ex- 
orbitant rates  of  insurance,"  and  loudly 
assert  that  it  is  to  make  up  or  pay  for  Chicago 
and  Boston  losses.  To  show  that  this  is  an 
unjust  complaint,  we  have  compiled  a  few 
statistics,  giving  the  actual  amount  received 
by  the  insurance  companies  from  our  citizens 
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and  the  actual  amount   of  cash  paid  to  our 
citizens  by  the  insurance  companies  for  losses 
by  fires.     The  fiscal  year  ends  May  1. 
Receipts.      Losses. 

1872 $168,855       $110,235 

1873 183,451         270,020 

187i 189,876         395,892 

1875 201,447  31,735 

Total $743,629       $807,882 

To  balance 64,253 

$807,882  $807,882 
Showing  that  the  Companies  have  paid,  since 
the  Chicago  fire,  §64,253  more  than  they  have 
received,  and  would  have  been  much  more 
had  not  last  year  been  an  exceptional  year, 
showing  the  least  loss  by  fire  of  any  one 
year  for  the  last  ten,  and  much  below  the 
average. 

An  insurance  policy  is  not  an  exception 
to  all  other  articles  of  commodity,  and  the 
laws  of  commerce  show  that  it  is  not  and 
cannot  be,  that  the  cheapest  article  is  the  best. 

— Commissioner  Foard,  in  his  zeal  to  drive 
the  life  companies  from  the  coast,  and  oth- 
erwise demoralize  the  business,  forgets  to 
look  after  the  fire  companies,  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  public  interested  in  that  branch 
of  indemnity.  The  law  of  this  State  says,  in 
effect,  that  all  foreign  companies — that  is 
companies  of  other  countries — shall  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  April,  file  in  the  oflSce 
of  the  Commissioner  a  sworn  statement, 
showing  the  business  of  the  previous  year  to 
December  31st;  to  this  all  the  companies 
have  complied  except  one,  the  Queen,  of 
Liverpool,  Ealkner,  Bell  &  Co.,  agents  in 
this  city.  The  Commissioner  publishes  his 
report,  dating  it  the  1st  of  July,  in  which 
we  find  the  statement  of  the  Queen  for  the 
year  1873,  and  still  the  company,  by  its 
agents,  continues  to  write  policies,  and 
Foard  continue  to  say  nothing  about  it  pub- 
licly. The  law  also  says,  in  effect,  that  a 
fine  of  §1,000  shall  be  imposed  on  any  com- 
pany for  a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  law, 
and  an  additional  fine  for  each  month  which 
they  do  business  without  authority;  and  this 
is  the  way  Mr.  Foard  does  his  duty  as  com- 
missioner, working  on  a  fat  salary  in  the 
interest  of  the  "people"  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  companies. 


— On  Saturday,  July  24th,  the  Leopard 
Mining  Company's  mill  at  Cornucopia, 
Nevada,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  It 
appears  that  the  company  used  sage-brush 
for  fuel,  and  the  fire  originated  in  a  pile  of 
this  brush,  just  outside  of  the  boiler  and 
engine  rooms.  The  mill  was  insured  for 
§25,000  in  the  following  companies: 

Home,  Columbus,  Ohio $3,000 

New  Orleans,  N.  0 5,000 

Kansas,  Leavenworth 2,500 

Franklin,  Indianapolis 2,500 

Clay,  Newport,  Ky 1,500 

Peoples,  Memphis 1,500 

St.  Paul,  Minn 3,000 

Mercantile,  Chicago 3,000 

Penn,  Philadelphia 3,000 

Total $25,000 

Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Mann  &  Smith,  agents 
of  the  above  companies,  inform  us  that  a 
portion  of  the  above  is  re-issued — that  is 
the  §5,000  and  the  §3,000  policies  are  one- 
half  re-issued  in  companies  not  represented 
by  them. 

— The    following   communication  explains 
itself: 

Eedwood  City,  Cal.,  July  27,1875. 
Editor  Coast  Review  : 

A  fire  last  night  totally  destroyed  Han- 
son &  Ackerson's  large  frame  warehouse  at 
this  place.  Loss  on  building,  §7,000,  in- 
sured for  §5,000.  Loss  on  contents,  con- 
sisting of  hay,  grain,  etc.,  mostly  the  prop- 
erty of  our  farmers,  §30,000;  no  insurance. 
There  was  considerable  competi- 
tion among  insurance  agents  with  ref- 
erence to  this  warehouse  a  short  time 
since.  The  board  companies  made  their  of- 
fer of  5  per  cent,  on  building  and  then  stood 
aside  to  see  the  free  fight  between  the  inde- 
pendents, who  "rate  each  risk  according  to 
its  own  hazard  " — in  other  words,  accord- 
ing to  what  they  can  get.  It  was  surprising 
to  see  how  rapidly  the  hazard  of  this 
warehouse  improved  as  the  fight  waxed 
hot.  The  rate  dropped  to  4  per  cent.,  to  3  per 
cent.,  to  2^  per  cent.,  and  finally,  about 
three  days  before  the  fire,  a  free  ranger 
jumped  in  with  his  little  scalping  knife,  cap- 
tured the  risk  at  2  per  cent.,  and  went  off 
with  a  "  whoop."     He  still  "  whoops." 

P.  B. 
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— On  the  7th  of  April  last,  the  giant  powder 
explosion  occurred  in  this  city.  The  Impe- 
rial Insurance  Company,  Falkner,  Bell  & 
I  Co.,  agents — Jones,  manager  of  the  in- 
surance department — refused  to  indemnify 
Messrs.  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  on  a  $5,000 
policy.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Home  office  of  the  Imperial,  and  in  the 
meantime  Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.  discharged 
the  man  who  received  the  risk.  In  our  May 
number  of  the  Keview,  we  condemned 
the  course  of  the  Imperial  managers,  and 
said,  "  the  loss  will  be  paid,"  and  in  our 
June  number  we  said:  "  We  are  authorized 
to  state  in  regard  to  the  Imperial  obligation 
to  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  on  the  Hatha- 
way loss,  that  the  matter  is  being  satisfac- 
torily arranged."  Now  in  our  August 
number  we  say  that  the  matter  has  been  sat- 
isfactorily arranged  as  far  as  the  Imperial 
Company  and  Messrs.  Balfour,  Guthrie  & 
Co.  are  concerned,  by  the  Imperial  arrang- 
ing to  settle  the  amount  of  damage  as  soon 
as  the  government  appraisement  made  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  remission  of  duties  is 
confirmed  in  Washington. 

— A  continuation  of  the  seventh  annual  re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  of 
California  is  before  the  public.  This  "  con- 
tinuation" is  of  the  same  character  as  the 
"  preliminary  "  report  issued  some  months 
since,  to  wit,  a  tirade  on  the  life  companies. 
Mr.  Foard  not  only  publishes  in  full  his  pre- 
liminary remarks,  but  adds  two  or  three  addi- 
tional pages  of  abuse  of  the  life  companies. 
He  copies  from  the  N.  Y.  life  report,  show- 
ing the  number  of  forfeitures  in  1874,  and 
dwells  with  great  stress  on  the  forfeitures  all 
over  the  country  with  great  loss  to  the 
policy-holders,  but  fails  to  mention  the  fact 
that  the  infamous  laws  which  he  had  passed 
at  our  last  legislature,  driving  the  companies 
from  this  coast,  has  caused  more  loss  and 
inconvenience  to  policy-holders  in  Califor- 
nia, than  all  other  causes  combined.  The 
Commisioner  very  wisely  has  nothing  to  say 
of  the  fire  business,  evidently  thinking  that 
to  exhibit  his  ignorance  on  boih  branches  of 
the  business,  would  be  more  than  the  peo- 
ple could  endure,  and  he  is  correct. 


— The  Trust  Fund  Insurance  Association  of 
this  city  was  organized  in  Oct.  1874,  with  a 
cash  capital  of  $100,000,  to  do  a  general  In- 
surance business,  has  mot  with  an   unparal- 
leled success  in  the  history  of  Life  Insurance 
on  this  Coast.     The  principal  business  done 
by  the  association  is  on  the  Trust  Fund  plan, 
the  particulars  of  which  have  been  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  Review.     The  association 
has  issued  something  over  twelve  hundred 
policies  since  its  organization   last  fall,  and 
the   business   is  increasing  from  month  to 
month,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  association  will  have  put  in  force  two 
thousand,  five  hnndred  policies  by  the  first 
of  January,  1876.     The  business   is  being 
rapidly  extended  throughout  the  interior  of 
this  state,  Oregon,   and  Nevada,  by  estab- 
lishing branches  in  the  principal  towns  and 
cities,  where  they  appoint  the  leading  bank 
as  the  agent  for  insured  to  receive  the  Trust 
deposit  portion  of  the  Insurance  premium. 
Through  the  association's  very  able  and  en- 
ergetic secretary,  M.  P.  Walker,  arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  and  the   field 
thoroughly  organized  at  San  Jose  with  the 
San  Jose  Savings  Bank,  Santa  Rosa  with 
the  Santa  Rosa  Bank,  Ukiah  with  the  branch 
of  the  Santa  Rosa  Bank,  Lakeport  with  the 
Bank  of  Lake,  Marysville  with  Rideout  & 
Smith,  Los  Angeles  with  Temple  &  Work- 
man, Sacramento  with  the  Odd  Fellows  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  Healdsburg  with  the  Bank 
of  Healdsburg  ;  and  others  are  now  being 
organized  in  different  sections. 

— We  had  contemplated  giving  in  this  issue 
a  detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  a 
confidence  operator,  who  has  been  playing 
a  high-handed  game  of  swindling  in  this 
city  for  the  past  eighteen  months,  and  who 
is  at  this  writing  operating  in  Virginia  City. 
This  gentleman  is  well  known  to  the  insur- 
ance fraternity  on  this  Coast  and  in  the  East, 
some  of  them  to  the  tune  of  several  hundred 
dollars.  A  positive  promise  of  reformation, 
when  he  would  make  all  right  has  prevented 
us  from  giving  him  a  benefit  before  this. 
The  particulars  of  his  operations  here  and 
elsewhere  will  be  completed  for  our  Sep- 
tember issue  when  we  shall  give  names  and 
dates. 
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—A  fire  at  Grass  Valley  on  the  26th  of  July- 
destroyed  several  frame  buildings,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  we  were  unable  to  get  be- 
fore going  to  press,  but  from  what  we  learn 
the  loss  to  the  insurance  companies  will  not 
exceed  §3,000. 

—A  fire  at  Merced,  on  Tuesday,  July  27th, 
cost  the  insurance  companies  $9,020,  on  the 
following  buildings  and  stocks: 

Sininn  Jacobs  &  Co.'s  frame  warehouse: 
Firemen's  Fund Sl,800 

Contents: 

Firemen's  Fund 500 

Hartford 1,700 

Imperial  and  Queen 2,000 

Simon  Jaobs  &  Co.'s  brick  warehouse: 
State  Investment 1,000 

Contents  : 
London  Assurance 1,000 

Simon,  Jacobs  &  Co.'s  stock  in  brick 
store,  damaged  f  700  ;  insured  for  §24,000  in 
London,  Liverpool  &  Globe,Phcenix,  Home, 
North  British  &  Mercantile,  and  Firemen's 
Fund.  There  was  also  a  damage  of  §500  on 
a  tailor's  stock,  and  $20  on  a  saloon,  insured 
in  the  Scottish  Commercial. 

— The  assignee  in  bankruptcy  of  the  Korth 
Missouri  Insurance  Company,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Walker,  has  made  his  fifth  tri-monthly  re- 
port, from  which  wo  learn  that  since  the 
date  of  the  last  report  he  has  realized  from 
stockholders,  on  account  of  unpaid  stock, 
$283;  from  rents  of  real  estate,  $14.50;  from 
agents  of  the  company,  $295.99;  from  re- 
insurance recovered  from  the  City  Fire  In- 
surance Company  of  Pittsburg,  $1,627.02; 
from  sale  of  real  estate,  $1,085.70 — making 
a  total  of  §3,306.21.  The  balance  on  hand 
at  this  date  is  $8,870.23.  The  amount  of 
claims  proved  since  the  date  of  last  report  is 
$5,395.22,  which  makes '(the  total  claims 
proved  to  this  date  $560,829.45,  including 
secured  claims,  of  which  over  §35,000  has 
been  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  securi- 
ties,- leaving  due,  of  the  whole  claims 
proved,  about  §525,000.  There  is  no  pros- 
pect of  a  dividend  until  after  considerable 
further  delay.  Had  the  lands  sold  brought 
even  one-half  of  what  the  company  took 
them  at,  a  small  dividend  might  be  paid 
now.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  real  estate 
yet  to  be  sold,  and  large  sums  are  involved 


in  the  suits  pending,  but  when  such  suits 
will  be  finally  decided,  it  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  determine,  —  Baltimore  Under- 
loriter, 

—A.  B.  Forbes,  general  agent  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  returned  on  the  30th  ultimo, 
from  a  three  months'  trip  to  the  "States." 

— One  of  the  latest  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
biggest  swindles  in  Life  Insurance  is  a  new 
Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  plan  now  offered 
to  the  people  of  Nevada.  We  have  just  re- 
ceived a  pamphlet  which  we  have  not  time 
nor  space  to  explain  in  detail  in  this  number, 
but  can  see  enough  in  the  first  proposition  set 
forth  in  this  circular  to  justify  us  in  pro- 
nouncing it  a  wild  delusion,  and  just  how 
many  Nevadaites  who  will  be  deluded  into 
this  unheard  of  speculation  is  hard  to  tell. 
The  first  proposition  is,  that  the  Savings 
Bank  will  pay  one  and  one-quarter  per 
cent,  per  month  compound  interest,  and  a 
§10,000  ten-year  Savings  Bank  Endowment, 
A  man  can,  should  he  die  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  (and  really  under  this  proposition  that 
is  the  time  to  die),  receive  the  sum  of  §25,- 
407.80 — 'a  bigger  bonanza  than  Consolidated 
Virginia. 

— Our  Fire  Patrol  has  had  at  least  one  op- 
portunity to  show  to  the  underwriters  and 
citizens  of  this  city  that  the  money  spent  in 
the  organization  and  support  of  this  depart- 
ment has  not  been  a  useless  expenditure,  for 
it  is  estimated  that  they  saved  at  least  $30,- 
000  at  the  fire  on  Friday,  July  30th,  at  the 
Bay  Sugar  Refinery,  and  this  is  not  the  only 
occasion  where  they  have  rendered  valuable 
service.  Although  there  was  no  covers  spread 
nor  much  of  a  fire  at  417  Mission  Street,  on 
the  24th  day  of  July,  where  the  promptness 
of  Capt.  White  and  his  men,  with  an  extin- 
guisher,'checked  a  fire,  and  in  fixct  put  it  out 
before  the  department  arrived,  where  within 
five  minutes  mor&,  the  flames  would  have 
reached  a  point  in  the  furniture  manufactory 
when  a  conflagration  would  have  been  in- 
evitable. The  daily  reports  of  Capt.  White 
for  July,  shows  the  following:  alarms  at- 
tended, 25;  actual  fires  14;  hours  in  service, 
25;  covers  spread,  54;  extinguishers  used,  10. 
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— The  Pacific  Coast  Agency  of  the  Home 
Insurance  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has 
been  transferred  to  W.  J.  Stoddart  of  the 
Underwriters'  Agency. 

— C.  W.  Upton,  assignee  of  the  bankrupt 
Great  Western  Ins.  Co.,  of  Chicago,  makes 
the  following  report: 

Balance  on  hand  Juno  1 $33,748.46 

Collected  during  the  month 9,993.97 

$48,742.43 
Expended  for  dividends,  expenses,  etc...    4,288.96 

Balance  on  hand $39,453.47 

— Thos.  Buckley,  assignee  of  the  Home 
Ins.  Co.,  of  Chicago,  reports  as  follows  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  the  bankrupt's 
estate: 

Balance  June  1 $66,373.27 

Receipts  since 1,490.45 

$67,863.72 

Paid  dividends 30,884.25 

Other  expenses 728.72 

Balance  July  1 $36,250.75 

— On  the  evening  of  July  10th,  the  formal 
dedication  of  L.  L.  &  Moses  King's  foun- 
tain took  place  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
The  fountain  is  an  attractive  and  romantic 
piece  of  workmanship,  and  an  ingenious 
contrivance  to  supply  gas,  water  for  spray, 
also  for  drinking  purposes,  clear  and  ice- 
cold,  and  also  indicates  the  time  of  day  and 
the  status  of  the  weather.  Several  appro- 
priate speeches  were  made,  after  which  the 
dedicatory  poem,  by  Miss  Minnie  K.  Davis, 
of  Lexington,  Mo.,  was  read,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  lines  : 

Perhaps  the  drunkard  as  he  goes 

From  night's  debauch  to  rest  an  hour. 
Shall  linger  whore  the  fountain  flows 

To  quench  his  thirst  with  that  cool  shower. 
■    And  as  the  water  leaveth  there 

No  memories  of  a  poisoned  drink, 
It  shall  not  wash  away  his  care, 

But  lead  him  once  again  to  think. 
A  fleeting  dream  to  him  shall  come— 
A  vision  of  a  happy  home 

That  shall  be  his  in  future  years; 

And  those  who  now  await  in  tears 
And  dread  his  coming,  shall  rejoice 
And  loarn  to  bless  that  silver  voice. 

And  when  the  fountain  hath  boon  bless'd, 

Those  blessings  on  the  builders  rest 
They  live  as  only  good  men  can, 
In  benefits  bestowed  on  man. 

3 


— A  fire  at  Areata,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal.,  on 
the  9th  of  July,  destroyed  the  principal 
business  portion  of  the  town.  The  total  loss 
to  the  insurance  companies  was  $17,885,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  On  A.  Brizard's  gen- 
eral merchandize  $10,000  in  the  following 
companies: 

Union,  San  Francisco $5,000 

L.  L.  &  Globe 2,500 

Commercial  Union 2,500 

Harpst,  Spring  &  Co's  insurance  was  $3,000 
in  the  : 

Phenix,  of  Hartford $1,500 

Home,  of  N.  Y 1,500 

C.  C.  Pritchard's  saloon  was  insured  in  the 
Hartford,  for  $1,000.  The  North  British  & 
Mercantile  paid  A.Wiley,  on  dwelling,  $1,- 
500,  and — Daniels  on  dwelling  and  furniture 
$2,115.  The  State  Investment  and  Commer- 
cial, of  this  city,  paid  C.  Smith  a  damage 
of  $135  each. 

— Tlie  total  insurance  on  the  Aldine  estab- 
lishment of  New  York  was  $105,760.  It  is 
reported  that  the  loss  will  be  perhaps  50  per 
cent,  of  the  risk.  The  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  in  speaking  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
loss,  says: 

The  jfire  at  the  Aldine  Printing  Com- 
pany's establishment,  in  Liberty  Street, 
promises  to  open  up  an  interesting  question 
for  the  insurance  adjusters  in  regard  to  the 
real  value  of  back  numbers  of  that  periodi- 
cal. As  we  understand,  a  large  stock  of 
back  numbers  was  damaged  or  destroyed. 
Some  of  these  have  for  a  long  time  been 
very  scarce,  and  have  commanded  a  high 
price  from  connoisseurs  who  wanted  to  com- 
plete their  sets.  Of  the  first  number  ever 
issued,  copies  have  been  almost  impossible 
to  obtain,  and  we  have  heard  of  oifers  as 
high  as  $5.00  for  single  copies.  If  any  of 
these  raraes  aves  were  on  hand  at  the  time  of 
the  fire,  adjusters  will  reluctate  at  paying 
for  them  at  any  such  rate.  It  looks  to  us  as  if 
the  questions  started  at  the  Ditson  Music 
Store  fire  in  Boston  might  be  brought  up 
again  in  this  case.  Arid  yet  if  high  prices 
were  procurable  for  certain  scarce  numbers 
of  the  Aldine,  we  don't  see  but  that  they 
will  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  underwriters 
at  their  "  market  prices." 
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— The  Hamburg-Bremen  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Hamburg,  through  its  New  York 
representative,  claims  that  it  has  |2, 000,000 
capital,  while  the  N.  Y.  ofl5cial  report  says 
it  only  has  $323,400.  Which  is  true?  Will 
this  N.  Y.  representative  stand  up  and  an- 
swer? "This  sailing  under  false  colors," 
says  the  Chronicle,  "  is  prima  facie  evidence 
of  actual,  or  intended,  piracy." — iV.  Y 
Exening  Express. 

—The  N.  Y.  Chronicle  of  July  15th  says: 
Life  insurance  encourages  industry  and 
economy,  by  supplying  the  highest  and 
most  powerful  motives  for  the  former,  by 
setting  before  men,  otherwise  hopeless  of  ad- 
vancement for  their  children,  the  means  of 
protecting,  educating  and  elevating  them  by 
the  use  of  that  margin  of  their  earnings 
which,  otherwise  too  small  to  effect  the 
desired  result,  would,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  be  expended  in  dissipation  and  reck- 
lessness. We  all  know  how  it  is  with  the 
hopeless  debtor — one  and  one  more  expense 
— what  matters  it?  He  is  only  bankrupt, 
after  all.  So  it 'is  with  hopeless  poverty, 
and  any  scheme  which  sets  before  such  men 
the  means  of  utilizing  their  savings,  and 
purchasing  for  their  families  certain  redemp- 
tion from  the  bondage  in  which  themselves 
have  toiled  their  lives  long,  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  good  men . 

— The  insurances  upon  the  Watson  Manu- 
fecturing  Company's  works,  partially  de- 
stroyed by  fire  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  on  the 
29th  of  June,  were  as  follows: 

Lancashire $10,000 

Commercial 5,000 

Humboldt 5,000 

Farragut 2.500 

Firemen's  Fund,  New  York 5,000 

Exchange 5,000 

Mechanics'  and  Traders' 2,500 

People's,  New  York 2,500 

Ins.  Co.  of  State  of  Pennsylvania 2,500 

Guardian,  New  York 2,500 

American  Central 2,500 

Amazon 5,000 

Adriatic 2,500 

People's,  Memphis 2,500 

Globe,  Chicago 2.500 

Newark  City 2,500 

Virginia  Home 2,500 

Merchants'  and  Mechanics' 2,500 

People's,  Newark. 2,500 


Resolute 2,500 

St.  Joseph 3,750 

Paterson 2,500 

Ridgewood 5,000 

Williamsburgh  City 5,000 

Glens  Falls 2,500 

Citizens',  Newark 5,000 

French  Ins.  Corporation 5,000 

Fame.. 2,-500 

Fire  Association 2,500 

Royal  Canadian 1,250 

Meriden 2,500 

Equitable,  Nashville 2,500 

Royal  Canadian 5,000 

Niagara... 2,500 

Total _ »117,500 

— The  Boston  Advertiser  takes  occasion  to 
criticise  rather  severely  the  action  of  juries 
and  even  the  charges  of  judges  in  the  con- 
struction and  application  of  the  law  upon 
trials  of  causes  to  which  insurance  compa- 
nies are  parties.  These  strictures  are  based 
upon  the  lately  issued  volume  of  the  series 
containing  a  collection  of  life  and  accident 
insurance  cases  compiled  by  Mr.  Melville 
M.  Bigelow.  This  volume  deals  largely 
with  the  two  most  vital  points  in  contro- 
versy between  the  insurer  and  the  insured, 
namely,  the  phraseology  of  policies  and  the 
power  of  agents.  Upon  these  turn  nearly 
if  not  all  the  causes  tried  by  our  courts.  The 
comments  of  the  editor  upon  the  construc- 
tions, rulings  and  decisions  contained  in  this 
work  are  of  a  character  to  create  the  impres- 
sion, that  judges,  as  well  as  juries,  are  prej- 
udiced against  the  insurance  companies,  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  for  them  to  obtain  justice  in 
our  courts.  We  quote  the  following  from 
the  Advertiser  upon  the  subject  : 

"All  the  world  knows  that  a  jury  will 
sometimes  override  law  and  ignore  facts 
with  serene  complacency  in  order  to  find  a 
verdict  against  an  insurance  company.  But 
the  companies  may  well  begin  to  feel  de- 
pressed when  they  find  the  judges  upon  the 
bench  not  only  making  no  effort  to  counter- 
act this  tendency,  but  actually  appearing  to 
share  it.  Yet  such  is  the  conclusion  which 
must  be  too  often  drawn  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  charges  to  the  juries  which  are 
reproduced  in  this  volume." 

The  only  remedy  suggested  for  this  alleged 
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injustice,  is  that  the  companies  shall  conform 
in  the  wording  of  policies  and  instructions 
to  agents  to  these  rulings,  which  may  be 
used  as  precedents  against  the  courts  in 
future,  for  the  protection  of  their  interests. — 
Merchant  and  Banker, 

— An  unusual  fatality  has  attended  vessels 
carrying  bituminous  coal  this  season.  Be- 
sides the  destruction  of  several  British  ships 
through  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  their 
cargoes,  four  tirst-class  American  ships  from 
English  ports,  and  all  hailing  from  Boston, 
have  been  destroyed  from  the  same  cause. 
The  latest  case  is  that  of  the  ship  Centaur, 
Captain  Foster,  bound  from  Liverpool  to 
San  Francisco,  which  was  burned  off  the 
Marquesas  Islands,  and  attended  unfortun- 
ately with  the  drowning  of  the  captain  and 
his  boat's  crew.  The  other  American  ships 
were  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Pocahontas,  and 
Mogul,  all  large  vessels,  each  averaging 
over  1,300  tons,  one  of  them  being  on  her 
first  voyage,  and  the  others  comparatively 
new.  The  frequency  of  these  disasters  sug- 
gests the  query,  whether  there  be  something 
exceptional  in  the  character  of  the  English 
coal  now  being  mined,  rendering  a  change 
in  its  transportation  necessary.  It,  at  least, 
is  deserving  of  investigation,  and  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  in- 
terested in  bituminous  coal  transportation. 
—  U.  S.  Ins.  Gazette. 

— The  Minneapolis  TVzftMwe  has  this:'  A 
prominent  East  Division  lumberman  yester- 
day, in  conversation  with  a  Tribune  reporter, 
offered  the  following  suggestions,  which  are 
worthy  the  consideration  of  our  lumber  deal- 
ers, as  well  as  of  the  City  Council.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  gentleman,  the  lumber  piles 
in  the  different  yards  are  piled  too  high,  and 
instead  of  being,  as  some  are,  28  feet  in 
height,  they  should  be  restricted  to  a  stand- 
ard height  not  to  exceed  18  feet.  His  rea- 
sons for  urging  such  a  conformity  were  : 
first — in  case  of  a  fire  in  a  lumber  yard, 
boards  could  then  be  stood  on  end  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  complete  shed  to  the 
different  piles  in  danger  of  "catching." 
Boards  placed  in  such  position  would  not 
only  reach  ^o  the  top  of  the  pile,  but  a  stream 


of  water  thrown  on  them  would  run  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  boards,  as  tliey  would 
slant  in  the  very  opposite  direction  from  the 
piles  themselves.  Second — The  cost  of  hir- 
ing or  buying  additional  ground  would  be 
no  more  than  the  expense  incurred  in  in- 
creasing the  height  of  the  piles.  Every  one 
can  at  once  see  the  additional  protection 
which  would  be  afforded  if  the  suggestion 
were  put  in  practice.  Another  gentleman 
also  suggests  that  every  lumber  firm  provide 
themselves  with  a  quantity  of  cheap  carpet- 
ing or  matting,  which  could  be  wet  and 
spread  over  the  piles  particularly  exposed  to 
the  extreme  heat. 


MINING  AND  FINANCIAL. 


Stanislaus  Mining  Co. 


In  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  way,  one  of 
the  most  important,  and  we  trust  what  may 
prove  to  be,  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  our 
California  mining  enterprises,  is  rapidly  ap- 
.proaching  its  final  results.  We  refer  to  the 
workings  of  the  Stanislaus  Kiver  Mining 
Company,  (a  close  corporation  with  only 
18,000  shares  and  about  thirty  or  forty  share- 
holders), which  have  been  prosecuted  for 
the  past  three  years  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
of  the  name,  at  a  spot  known  as  Central,  or 
Lawhead's  ferry,  situated  some  seven  miles 
from  Chinese  Camp,  Tuolumne  County. 
This  enterprise,  during  the  seasons  of  1873 
and  of  1874,  was  attended  with  misfortunes 
and  mishaps,  inasmuch  as  in  the  first  of 
these  two  seasons  work  was  brought  to  a 
stand-still  by  an  unfortunate  accident  which 
occurred  in  the  flume,  and  in  the  latter  by 
the  severe  and  memorable  storm  which  oc- 
curred at  the  time  of  the  lunar  eclipse  in 
October.  It  must  be  premised  in  connection 
with  the  operations  of  this  company,  that 
the  season  wherein  the  same  can  be  con- 
ducted, is  circumscribed  between  the  period 
of  the  falling  of  the  river  in  spring  and  its 
rising  again  by  the  winter  rains.  The  works 
consist  of  a  dam  of  120  feet  in  width,  and  a 
canal  of  about  a  half  mile  in  length,  by 
means  of  which  the  river  is  diverted  and  its 
bed  then  uncovered.  The  latter  is  rich  in  au- 
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riferous  deposits,  as  has  already  been  proven, 
but  whether  it  be  so  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
remunerate  the  shareholders  for  their  past 
outlay  and  to  reward  them  for  their  perse- 
verance and  enterprise,  this  season  must  de- 
cide. The  work  this  year  is  under  the  super- 
intendency  of  Mr.  Lewis  Slonecker,  who  is 
an  old  and  experienced  river  miner.  By 
the  31st  instant  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  river  will  be  yielding  of  its  golden 
treasures  from  the  surface  gravel,  and  by  the 
10th  or  12th  of  August,  that  bed-rock  will 
be  reached,  whence  we  wish  all  kinds  of 
riches  to  flow  into  the  coffers  of  the  com- 
pany. We  have  seen,  in  the  secretary's 
office,  samples  of  the  gold  of  which  a  lim- 
ited quantity,  (about  |3,000),  was  taken  out 
last  year.  It  is  coarse  river  gold,  which 
river  miners  dub  the  "  real  old  kind,"  such 
as  occasionally  brought  big  fortunes  to  the 
pioneer  prospectors  of  1849. 


The  Comiaercial  Banki 


On  .luly  21st  the  Commercial  Bank,  of 
this  city,  was  dedicated  at  421  California 
Street,  in  the  rooms  formerly  occupied  by 
the  National  Gold  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. The  dedicatory  services  were  of  the 
nature  of  a  social  chat  over  a  half  dozen 
cases  of  champagne,  a  dozen  or  more  cold 
chickens,  chicken  salad,  cold  ham,  with  a 
variety  of  delicacies,  winding  up  with  a  few 
boxes  of  mild  Havanas  from  Louis  Eppin- 
ger's.  The  participants  consisted  of  the 
officers,  directors,  and  their  invited  friends 
and  acquaintances.  The  affair  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  one,  everyone,  as  far  as 
the  Eeview  reporter  could  learn — himself 
included — enjoyed  a  limited  quantity  of  the 
lunch  items.  The  Commercial  Bank  has  a 
chartered  capital  of  $5,000,000,  with  §2,500,- 
000  subscribed,  ten  per  cent,  of  which  is 
paid,  and  ten  per  cent,  more  to  be  called  in 
sixty  days.  The  balance  to  be  paid  in  at 
such  times  as  business  requires.  The  officers 
are:  John  0.  Hanscom,  President;  Geo.  M. 
Pinney,  Vice-President;  Seth  Pinkham, 
Cashier.  The  Directors  are:  Jno.  O.  Hans- 
com; Geo.  M.  Pinney,  Seth  Pinkham,  Ed- 
ward Bosqui,  Wallace  Evorson,  A.  J.  Sev- 


erance, Hiram  Rosekrans,  Jas.   Dods,  Geo. 
A.  Treadwell. 


— The  Market  Street  Bank  of  Savings  is  the 
name  of  an  institution  which  commenced 
business  on  the  first  of  July,  1875,  at  634 
Market  Street.  We  notice,  among  the  direc- 
tors, the  names  of  some  very  prominent  and 
substantial  gentlemen  of  this  city,  and  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  Market  Street  Bank 
of  Savings  should  not  be  a  success.  The 
officers  are:  B.  P.  Brunet,  President;  W. 
W.  Hanscom,  Vice-President;  Thos.  B. 
Lewis,  Secretary;  and  William  J.  Conolly, 
Cashier. 


San  Francisco  Finance  and  Com- 

naerce  for  6  months  ending 

June  30,  1875. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  of  this  city,  of  July 
22d,  publishes  some  very  interesting  statis- 
tical matter  concerning  the  commercial  and 
other  interests  of  San  Francisco  for  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1875,  from  "which 
we  condense  some  facts  that  will  interest 
some  of  our  readers.  The  Bulletin  gives 
items  by  months,  while  we  will  only  mention 
them  in  total: 

The  total  value  and  destination  of  out- 
ward cargoes  for  the  six  months,  shows  for 

1874  and  1875  as  follows  : 

1874.  1875. 

Eastern  ports „ 81,6.50,255  $1,673,209 

Great  Britain 6,984,105  6,734,953 

China  and  Japan 936,286  1,539,611 

Australia 104,093  156,782 

New  Zealand 87,950  25,392 

Pacific  Islands 380,548  450.568 

Central  America 190,455  189,680 

South  America 255,095  356,866 

British  Columbia 341,626  454,880 

Mexico 476,247  562,006 

Other  countries 367,441  275,616 

Totals $11,774,101  812,419,563 

The  treasure  exports  during  the  six  months 
ending  June  30,  1875,  show  : 

New  York $22,318,996 

Great  Britain 77,079 

China 3,763,775 

Central  America 114,646 

Panama -.  1,031 

Pacific  Islands 10,357 

Mevico....„ 30,000 

Total t.... 126,315,881 
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The    passenger    movement    for    the    six 

months  ending  June  30th,  1875,  shows  as 

follows: 

Arrivals.  Departures 

Overland 39,026  13.477 

New  York,  by  sea 18  11 

Great  Britain,  by  sea 6  2 

China  and  Japan 10,038  1,614 

British  Columbia 455  737 

Panama 5,647  1,455 

Mexico 321  143 

Central  America 2  00 

Pacific  Islands 133  74 

Australia 668  311 

Other  countries 1  8 

Totals 56,915  17,818 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  the  principal 
domestic  products  for  the  half  year  ending 
June  30th,  shows  as  follows: 

Barley $10,210 

Beans 7,220 

Boots  and  shoes 37,819 

Borax 120,657 

Brandy 23.340 

Bread 20,260 

Brooms 8,394 

Doors 7,652 

Flour 1,178,400 

Fruit 29,781 

Hides 169,309 

Lead 397.618 

Leather 66,115 

Lumber 74,400 

Molass»s 114,681 

Oats 6,187 

Copper  ore 70,574 

Ore  (various) 9.745 

Quicksilver 658,165 

Kailroadties 103,266 

Salmon 563,5fi8 

Shingles 6,178 

Vegetables 24.043 

Wheat 5,a54,257 

Wine 162,089 

Wool 392,878 

The  Bulletin  also  gives  the  tonnage  move- 
ment for  the  six  months,  which  we  do  not 
consider  of  sufficient  importance  to  our 
readers  to  justify  an  itemized  statement,  but 
will  give  the  totals  as  follows: 

Number  of  vessels  arrived 1,988 

Tons 725,962 

Number  of  vessels  cleared 506 

Tons 498,356 


The  European  Money  Markets. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  series-of 
great  failures  in  England,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  been  steadily  gaining  in  bullion. 
On  the  5th  of  May,  t^e  bullion  account 
stood  at  £20,969,000;  and  now  the  amount 
is  about  £29,500,000,  being  an  aggregate 
increase  of  £8,500,000  in  nine  weeks,  or  at 


the  average  rate  of  nearly  one  million  ster- 
ling a  week.  Within  the  same  period  the 
Bank  of  France  has  increased  its  specie 
20,673,000  francs.  We  have  thus  an  in- 
crease of  $47,000,000  in  the  stocks  of  specie 
in  the  two  leading  national  banks  of  Europe, 
all  but  four  millions  of  the  increase  having 
occurred  in  the  Bank  of  England.  During 
this  period  we  have  sent  out  from  this  port 
$30,000,000  of  specie,  mainly  gold;  and  the 
balance. of  $17,000,000  increase  in  the  Eu- 
ropean stocks  appears  to  have  been  drawn 
from  the  other  producing  countries. 

The  present  stocks  of  the  precious  metals 
in  the  national  banks  of  Europe  compare  as 
follows  with  those  of  two  years  ago: 

July,  1875  July,  1873. 

Bank  of  England $145,000,000  8110,000,000 

Bank  of  France 313.000,000  155,000,000 

Bank  of  Prussia 150,000,000  175,000,000 

Bank  of  Austria 69.000,000  71,000,000 

Bank  of  Belgium 24,000,000  28,000,000 

Bank  of  Hamburg 4.000,000  6,000,000 

Total 8705,000,000   8545,000.000 

Thus  there  has  been  an  increase  of  $160,- 
000,000  in  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  great 
banks  of  Europe  within  the  last  two  years. 
Concurrently  with  this,  "there  has  been,  as 
we  showed  on  the  1st  instant,  an  immense 
addition  to  the  coin  in  active  circulation  in 
France.  Thus  there  are  plain  evidences  that 
the  European  stock  of  the  precious  metals 
available  for  banking  purposes  has  been 
very  materially  increased  within  late  years. 
It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  there  has  been  no 
simultaneous  decrease  in  the  paper  circula- 
tion of  Europe,  On  the  contrary,  a  large 
portion  of  the  issues  put  out  by  the  Bank  of 
France  during  the  war  still  remains  out- 
standing, leaving  so  much  of  the  French 
stock  of  the  metals  available  for  other 
countries,  if  needed.  While  the  stock  of 
the  precious  metals  the  note  and  circulation 
of  Europe  has  been  increased,  there  has 
been  and  is  now  going  forward  a  general 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  commodities; 
which  so  far  diminishes  'the  requirements 
for  circulation  and  for  gold  for  banking 
purposes.  The  meaning  of  this  tendency 
is  obvious.  It  points  clearly  to  a  coming 
period  of  ease  and  low  rates  in  the  Euro- 
pean money  markets;  for  that  result  inevit- 
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ably  follows  a  simultaneous  increase  in 
bank  jeserves  and  a  decrease  in  the  money 
valuation  ot  the  merchandise  to  be  handled. 
To  us,  this  prospect  is  of  great  import- 
ance.' Our  exchanges  have  for  several 
months  ruled  extraordinarily  high,  from 
the  fact  mainly  that  the  rate  of  interest  has 
been  lower  at  New  York  than  at  the  Euro- 
pean money  centres.  This  derangement  of 
our  normal  relation  to  the  European  mark- 
ets has  already  caused  us  some  inconven- 
ience, and  has  forced  up  the  gold  premium 
when  from  all  other  circumstances  it  should 
have  been  declining  ;  and  unless  there  was 
a  prospect  of  an  eai-ly  change  from  this 
state  of  things  we  might  expect  serious  con- 
sequences at  no  very  distant  period.  The 
facts  to  which  we  have  alluded,  however, 
afford  reasonable  ground  for  expecting  that 
we  shall  soon  feel  the  effect  of  an  easier  con- 
dition of  things  abroad;  and  the  fears  that 
some  have  been  whispering  may  therefore 
be  moderated,  if  not  entirely  dismissed. — 
Merchant  and  Banker. 


Dividends  for  July. 


The  following  local  incorporations  have 
disbursed  dividends  during  the  current  month 
as  annexed: 


Name. 

Bank  of  California 

Bank  of  San  Francisco 

First  National  Gold  Bank 

Merchants'  Exchange 
Bunk : 

National  Gold  Bank  and 
Trust  Co 

San  Francisco  Gaslight  Co 

Spring  Valley  Water  Co.... 

Capital  Gas  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento  

California  Ins.  Co 

Commercial  Ins.  Co 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co... 

Home  Mutual  Ins.  Co 

State  Investment  In3.  Co. 

Union  Ins.  Co 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Ex- 
press  

California  State  Tele- 
graph Co 

California  Dry  Dock  Co... 

Eastport  Coos  Bay  Coal 
Co 

California  Poudor  Co 

Giant  Powder  Co 

California  Theater  Co 


Bate.  Amount. 

6  fi  cent $   300,000 

1  ^  cent 2,000 

lucent 20.000 


1  ^  cent.. 

\M  -^  cent.. 
%  *  cent.. 
%  f,  cent. 


30c  ^  share. 
IM  *  cent... 

2  ^  cent... 

5  ^  cent... 

1  ficent... 

2  V>  cent... 
Sficent... 


50,000 

I2,.500 
75,000 
60,000 

12,000 
4,500 
4,000 

15,000 
3,000 
4,000 

22,.500 


4  1  cent 200,000 


$1 13  .«hare. 
3  ^  cent... 

1  V>  cent... 

1 18  cent... 

V/i  f,  cent... 

y^  *  cent... 


2.5,000 
12,000 

2,500 
10,000 
9,000 
2,500 


North  Beach  Railroad  Co. 

Sutter  Street  Railroad  Co 

Pioneer  Land  and  Loan 
Association 

Real  Estate  Associates 

Black  Boar  Quartz  Min- 
ing Co 

Consolidated  Virginia 
Mining  Co 

Empire  Mining  Co 

Eureka  Consolidated  Min- 
ing Co 

Empire  Mining  Co., 
(H.  Flat) 

Gila  Mining  Co 

Leopard  Mining  Co 

Northern  Belle  Mining 
Co 

Oneida  Mining  Co 

Reding  ton  Quicksilver 
Mining  Co 


Yi  1ft  cent 

25c  3  share... 

5,000 
1,250 

1  lucent 

r'A  -^  cent 

1,160 
12,.500 

40c  *  share... 

12,000 

SIO  ^  share... 
50c  ^  share... 

.  1,080,000 
10,000 

82  1i  share... 

100,000 

SlO  1  share. .. 
2.5c  %*  share... 
50c  V>  share... 

10,000 
25,000 
2.5,000 

SI  IB  share... 
50c  ^  share... 

50,000 
15,000 

$30  ^  share. 


47,800 


Total 82.230,160 

Most  of  the  above  are  regular  money  dis- 
bursements. This  is  the  first  semi-annual 
dividend  of  the  Bank  of  California.  It  was 
thought  the  dividend  would  not  be  equal  to 
the  previous  monthly  rate,  but  the  fears  were 
groundless.  The  dividends  of  Wells,  Far- 
go &  Co.'s  Express  are  paid  semi-annually, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  amount  is  disburs- 
ed here.  The  dividends  of  the  California 
State  Telegraph  Company  are  paid  every 
four  months.  The  above  is  the  first  divi- 
dend of  the  Capital  Gas  Company,  which  suc- 
ceeds to  the  business  of  the  Sacramento  and 
Citizens'  Gas  Company  of  Sacramento. 
The  Eastport  Coos  Bay  Coal  Company  re- 
sumed dividends  this  month  after  an  inter- 
val of  four  months.  The  Black  Diamond 
Coal  Company  have  passed  their  dividend 
owing  to  extraordinary  disbursements  for 
local  improvements.  The  California  Dry 
Dock  Company  pay  quarterly,  same  as  the 
California,  Fireman's  Fund,  and  Union  In- 
surance Companies.  The  other  local  Insur- 
ance Companies  pay  monthly.  The  Sutter 
Street  Kailroad  Company  have  paid  five 
consecutive  monthly  dividends,  though  they 
are  not  made  public  in  the  usual  way.  We 
ai«e  informed  that  the  Central  Kailroad 
Company  (horse-car  line)  are  also  paying 
dividends,  though  the  amount  is  kept  secret. 
The  Empire  Mining  Company  of  Howland 
Flat  pay  two  dividends  this  month  of  95 
each  for  May  and  .June  respectively.  The 
Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company  paid 
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100  per  cent,  more  than  for  any  previous 
month.  This  is  the  first  dividend  of  the 
Gila  mine.  The  Lyon  Mill  and  Manhattan 
mines  passed  their  dividends  this  month. 
The  disbursements  for  the  month  compare 
as  follows: 
July.  1874.  1875. 

Banks $87,.500       $.884,.500 

Gns  and  Water  Companies...      110,000         147,000 

Insurance  Companies 175.000  53,000 

Street  Kailroad  Companies...         5,000  6,250 


Wells,  Fargo  &  Co's  Express...     200,000         200,,  X) 

Mining  Companies 1,248,200       1,3()4,800 

Miscellaneous  Companies 49,060  74,000 

Total $1,875,360    82,230,100 

For  the  same  month  in  1873,  thft  amount 
was  ^1,940,000,  including  $1,389,000  in  div- 
idends from  the  mines.  The  Savings  Banks 
have  paid  their  semi-annual  dividends  this 
month,  but  the  amount  is  not  known. — 
Evening  Bulletin. 


SAVINGS    BANKS    DIRECTORY. 

CITY   BANKS. 


Name. 


Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Hibernia  Savings  k  Loan  Society 

French  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

San  Francisco  Savings  Union 

Odd  Fellows'  Savings  Bank 

Fanners  &  Mechanics  Sayings  Bank 

German  Savings  k  Loan  Society 

Pioneer  Land  ifc  Loan  Association 

Masonic  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Humboldt  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Security  Savings  Bank.... 

Cal.  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Western  Savings  <&  Trust  Co 

Totals— January,  1875 

Totals— July,  1874 

Totals— January,  1874 

Totals— July,  1873 „. 

Totals— January.  1873 

Totals — July,  1872 

Totals— January,  1872 

Totals— July,  1871 

Totals — January,  1871 

Totals— July,  1870 

Totals— January,  1870 

Totals— July,  1809 

Totals — January,  1809 


Location. 


019  Clay  Street 

M'tff'y&MarktSts 

Busn  Streets 

5;^2  California  St.... 
2  Odd  Fellows' Hall 
225  Sansome  Street 

52(j  California  St 

405  California  St.... 

0  Post  Street 

10  Geary  Street 

215  Sansomo  St 

512  California  St.... 
Cor.  Kearny  k  Post 


Date  of 
Organiza- 
tion. 


July  23,  '57 
April  7,  '59 
Feb.  1,  1800 
June  18,  '02 
Oct.  13,  '60.. 
July  1,  '07.. 
Feb.  10,  '08 
April  8, '69.. 
Nov.  4,  '09.. 
Nov.  24,  '09 
March  2,'71 
•July  1,  '73.. 


Open 
DepAcc 
Jan.   1, 

1875. 


9,877 
17,766 
0,.50O 
6,127 
7,049 

.587 
5,990 
2,075 
3,987 
1,.>J8 
1,002 

587 


60,000 
5.5,711 

51,807 
49,:^5 
46,000 
42,999 
41,.590 
38,870 
80,802 
37,130 
34,823 
31,974 
29,893 


Amount 

of 
Deposits. 


$11,584 
13,047 
5,975 
0,.597 
7,480, 

5-55 
5,210 

809, 
1,800 

848 
l,48i 

272, 


Div.  Rate. 


Term  Ord'y 


9.00 
9.10 

10.00 
9.00 

12.00 
9.50 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 


$r)5,024,177 
50,843,1.59 
40,745,0441 
48,781,228 
42,474,935 
40,869,405 
37,033,877 
34  ,.541,597 
31, 289  ,.5.50 
29,842,112 
20,034,.528 
24,773,078 
22,872,508 


9.00 
8.00 
8.40 
7.50 
7.30 
8.00 
7..50 
9.00 
7..50 
7..50 
7..50 
8.00 


INTEKIOK     BANKS. 

Name. 

Location. 

Date  of 
Organiza- 
tion. 

Open 

DepAcc 

Jan.   1, 

187-5. 

Amount 

of 
Deposits. 

Div.  Rate. 

Term  1  Ord'y 

Sacramerto  Savings  Bank 

Sacramento 

Mar  19.  '67. 
Jan.  28,  '08.. 
Aug.  12,  '07 
April  8,  '09 
May  26,  '69 
Aug.  13,  '67 
Feb.  8,  '09.. 
Julyl,  '70.. 
Mays,  '70.. 
Sept.  15,  '71 
July  11,  '73 

6,500 

1,860 

1,079 

1,134 

2,000 

1,-5.50 

5,870 

1,323 

500 

311 

855 

«3,.580,.S.)5 

1,071,519 

1,101,-599 

1,087,967 

1,877,198 

1,124,707 

3,.S70,;«9 

775,408 

209,(>28 

2.52,874 

84,717 

9.00 
8.00 
8.00 

12.00 
7.50 
7.50 
9.00 
9.00 

10.00 
0.00 
0.00 

"io.oo' 

10.00 

Stockton  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Marysvillo  Savings  Bank 

9.-50 
9..50 

"H'm 

10.00 
12.00 

Oakland  Bank  of  Savings 

Oakland 

Capital  Savings  Bank 

Odd  Fellows'  Bank  of  Savings 

Vallejo  Savings  k  Commercial  Bank. 

Napa  Valley  Savings  k  Loan  Society. 
Dime  Savings  Bank 

Napa 

1  otals— January.  1875 

2,<,5!»4 

22.199 

22,1-89 

20,354 

18,441 

15,714 

15,292 

12,949 

10,078 

8,.5.>5 

5.243 

4,213 

2,720 

114,002,420 
12.089,895 
I0,8ij2,563 
9.745,922 
8,9,50,891 
7,414,907 
7,201,72V) 
0,887,219 
5.260,8-59 
4,089,245 
2,2-59,122 
1.989,001 
1,470.02.5 

Totals— July,  1874 

Totals- January,  1874 ; 

Totals— July,  1873 

Totals— January,  1878 

Totals— July,  1872 

Totals- January.  1872.. 

Totals— July,  1871 

Totals- January,  1871 

Totals— July,  1870 

Totals— January,  1870 

Totals— July,  1869 

Totals- January,  1809 
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INSURANCE. 


iifutrntitimnmiiniii 


■Workingmen's  Insurance. 


Those  who  need  insurance  most  get  it 
least.  The  observation  may  be  trite,  but 
illustrations  of  the  fact  are  continually 
forcing  themselves  on  our  notice.  It  is  as 
true  of  iire  insurance  as  of  life.  Look  over 
the  list  of  fires  in  a  morning  newspaper, 
and  wherever  poor  families  are  burned  out 
there  is  the  same  record — the  building  in- 
sured, the  goods  not.  Those  household 
goods  were  better  to  the  poor  tenants  than 
the  bricks  and  mortar  were  to  the  landlord; 
they  have  lost  everything  and  are  beggared; 
his  loss  would  not  have  ruined  him,  and  he 
is  recouped  by  insurance.  Walk  through  a 
hospital  and  ask  how  many  of  the  patients 
possess  either  life  or  accident  insurance;  on 
all  those  sick  beds  there  is  not  probably 
one  instance  of  the  kind.  An  ex-president 
dies,  whose  family,  at  worst,  could  never 
have  been  left  to  poverty  by  a  generous 
nation,  and  the  policies  that  expire  with 
his  life  are  found  to  sum  up  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Among  the  classes 
of  men  that  most  rarely,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  enter  as  applicants  for  life 
insurance,  are  working  mechanics.  Their 
few  applications  are  rarely  rejected;  as  a 
class  they  are  healthy.  Judging  from  their 
risks  and  needs,  they  should  be  among  the 


most  numerous  patrons  of  accident  insur- 
ance companies;  the  contrary  is  the  fact. 
Poverty  and  want  of  thrift  might  serve  in. 
explaining  individual  cases,  but  will  not 
apply  in  respect  to  the  entire  class,  whose 
deposits  in  savings  banks  and  funds  re- 
served for  strikes  count  by  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

"What,  then,  are  the  causes  ?  One  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  the  difierence  of  the  periods  in 
which  workmen  and  insurance  companies 
receive  their  money.  But  this  should  be 
easily  obviated;  it  can  be,  and  already  is,  in 
this  city  made  the  business  of  intermediate 
associations,  or  <<  bunds,"  to  collect  from 
workmen  weekly  payments  and  apply  them 
in  quarterly  or  semi-annual  renewal  of  poli- 
cies. The  frequent  changes  of  place  and 
wages,  and  the  occasional  want  of  employ- 
ment, which  are  the  experience  of  most 
workmen,  constitute  another  difficulty 
which  the  bund  system  may  bridge  over  in 
part,  but  cannot  wholly  remove.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  many  that  workingmen 
distrust  insurance  companies,  and  that,  if 
an  institution  were  formed  under  guarantee 
of  the  government,  or  as  a  bureau  of  it,  to 
supply  insurance,  the  laboring  classes 
would  block  its  doors  in  pursuit  of  policies. 
This  speculation  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the- 
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results  of  the  "  post-office  insurance  "  sys- 
tem  in   Great   Britain.     That    has  proved 
even  more  unprofitable   than  the   manage- 
ment of  the  telegraph   by  a   paternal  gov- 
ernment.    Its  business  has  been  so  slender 
that  receipts  have   scarcely  covered  expen- 
ses.    Various  are  the   theories  of  explana- 
tion.    One  is  that  the  workingmen  in  Eng- 
land do  not  care  to  provide  for   their   fami- 
lies— a  proposition  put  forth  by  Mr.  Scuda- 
more,    which    we    are     not    uncharitable 
enough  to  accept.     Another   suggestion   is, 
that  the  forms  and  tables  are  too   cumbrous 
and   complicated;  this    explanation   seems 
both  sensible   and  probable.     In   the   fact 
that  the  government  employs  no  canvassing 
agents  to  go   among   workmen  and  solicit 
insusance  is,  however,  to  be   found   the  es- 
sential cause  of  failure.     It  has  been  seri- 
ously proposed  to  add  this  business   to  the 
duties    of    the    post-office   messengers.     If 
that   is   ever  attempted,   there   will  be   no 
lack  for  a  while  at  least  of  comic,  pictures  in 
Punch.     Think  of  a  postman,  while   deliv- 
ering a  letter,  stopping  to  expound   to  Mrs. 
Mullooney  the   advantage   of  insurance  in 
the  event  of  her  husband's  death!     It  was 
not  a  great  while  ago  when  the   complaints 
of  overworked  post-office   employes,  addi- 
tionally burdened  by  the   telegraph,   found 
utterance  in   the  London    Times.     Govern- 
ment life  insuranTie  for   the   working  class 
during  nine  years  of  experiment,   has,  for- 
tunately for  the  British   post-office,    added 
little  to  its   labors;  to   have  to   explain  the 
system  to  all  comers,  would  fill  to  the  brim 
the    cup   of   misery    of   Mr.  Scudamore's 
wards. 

The  same  difficulty  interposes  in  this 
country  between  workingmen  and  life  in- 
surance— the  absence  of  canvassing  agents 
from  the  field.  The  policies  that  workmen 
take,  at  best,  are  small,  and  the  payments 
of  premium  are  divided  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. Hence  the  shop  and  the  factory  oflTer 
a  comparatively  unprofitable  ground  to  the 
canvasser,  who  gets  a  commission  on  the 
paid  premium  only.  Consequently  insur- 
ance is  not  brought  home  to  workingmen 
by  personal  efifort,  as  it  is  to  other  classes  in 
this  country.     This,  then,  is  the  difficulty 


to  be  surmounted.  That  it  is  not  insupera- 
ble, is  shown  by  the  enormous  business  of 
an  English  company  which  makes  working- 
men's  policies  a  specialty.  One  of  the 
causes  alleged  for  the  slender  business  of 
the  British  post-office  insurance  was,  that 
the  private  companies  having  the  field, 
kept  it,  and  got  all  the  applications  for 
policies  from  the  better  and  more  provident 
workmen.  The  rates  of  insurance  in  Great 
Britain  are  generally  higher  than  here,  es- 
pecially if  "dividends"  be  considered; 
hence  it  has  been  argued  that  English  suc- 
cess in  workingmen's  insurance  is  no  crite- 
rion for  ours,  and  the  fact  that  the  British 
companies  do  little  business  in  America  is 
cited  as  an  evidence  of  the  effect  of  these 
higher  rates  here.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  expenses  of  conducting  insurance  busi- 
ness in  Great  Britain  have  in  recent  years 
become  greater  than  iu  this  country,  and 
hence  only  two  of  our  large  companies  con- 
tinue to  take  many  policies  there.  The  in- 
creased rates  abroad  may  be  regarded  as 
about  equalizing  the  larger  expenses.  The 
fact,  therefore,  remains  that  in  Great  Bri- 
tain the  insurance  companies  have  found 
out  how  to  insure  the  workingman;  our 
companies  have  not.  In  these  times,  while 
business  is  dull  and  agents  find  it  hard  work 
to  earn  a  living,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
study  the  system  adopted  abroad.  Insur- 
ance for  workingmen  in  this  country  offers 
an  opening  into  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new. — New  York  Tribune. 


Flouring  Mills. 


Cincinnati,  June  24,  1875. 
C.  C.  HiNE,  Esq., 

Editor  and  Proprietor  Jns.  Monitor,  N.  T. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
the  14lh  inst.,  relating  to  and  enclosing  your 
pamphlet  in  regard  to  Flouring  Mills. 

The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  you  may 
count  us  in  for  our  proportion  of  the  expense 
of  distributing  the  30,000  copies.  And  this 
again  calls  to  my  mind  a  few  thoughts  and 
suggestions  which  I  have  often  been  tempted 
to  enlarge  upon,  and  bore  you  and  other  in- 
surance leaders  with,  so  you  must  pardon 
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me  for  not  being  able  to  longer  resist  this 
temptation  ! 

You  remark  that  you  "have  secured  the 
address  of  nearly  that  number,  30,000,  and 
can  secure  the  remainder."  Now,  Mr. 
Hine,  can  you  not  go  still  further,  and  by 
the  same,  or  other  means,  secure  full  infor- 
mation and  facts  as  to  the  cash  value,  in- 
surances, exposures,  and  general  character, 
moral,  physical,  and  otherwise,  of  these 
30,000  flouring  mills,  and  get  it  all  down  in 
good  intelligible  tabulated  form,  so  that  all 
who  read  may  understand,  and  further  ar- 
range so  as  to  keep  these  tables  and  statis- 
tics reliably  and  correctly  revised,  and  posted 
up  to  "latest  date."  Furthermore,  having 
done  this  much,  is  it  not  possible  to  con- 
summate some  arrangement  by  and  through 
which  the  insurances  upon  these  30,000 
flouring  mills,  or  on  such  number  of  them 
as  desired  or  deservid  insurance,  could  be 
placed  at  fair  and  proper  rates  through  one 
office,  or  rather  through  one  channel.  Sup- 
pose we  call  it  the  Millers'  Insurance  Com- 
pany or  Association  of  New  York. 

The  "  M.  I.  Co."  makes  flouring  mills 
its  specialty.  It  is  thoroughly  posted  on 
that  subject  at  all  times.  It  knows  all  about 
all  the  flouring  mills  in  the  United  States. 
It  takes  its  tables,  figures,  and  facts  and 
steps  into  the  office  of  the  Royal  or  yEtna, 
and  says,  "  Gentlemen,  how  many  ? — 20,- 
000,  10,000,  or  5,000  ?  No,  we  will  say 
1,000— lines,  say  $2,500  each;  average  r?.te, 
say  three  per  cent.,  total  premium  $75,000. 
Now  thaPs  husiriess.  There's  an  '  average  ' 
for  you  and  premium  too." 

How  many  woolen  and  cotton  mills  are 
there?  How  many  planing  mills  and  wood- 
workers? How  many  tanneries,  rolling- 
mills,  and  iron-workers?  How  many  hotels 
in  these  United  States?  If  there  are  30,000 
flouring  mills,  I  suppose  there  must  be  at 
least  50,000  good,  insurable  hotels.  Call  it 
40,000.  Lines,  say  $2,000  each,  average 
rate,  two  percent.;  total  premiums  $1,600,- 
000  on  hotels.  That's  too  big?  But  we 
will  take,  say  1,000  of  them.  Line,  $1,000 
each,  average  rate,  two  per  cent.,  and  we 
have  $20,000  premium.  And  there  is  anoth- 
er good  average,  too.     Now,  why  can't  you 


get  up  the  "Hotel  and  Public  Buildings  In- 
surance Company,"  and  through  this  chan- 
nel secure  the  tables,  figures,  and  facts,  and 
insurances  before  referred  to.  Then  a  com- 
pany writes  only  on  such  hotels  as  come  to 
it  through  the  "  H.  and  P.  B.  Ins.  Co.," 
and  it  reaches  into  the  full  scope  of  the  laws 
of  average  by  securing,  say  1,000  of  them, 
and  the  "  H.  and  P.  B.  Ins.  Co."  writes 
only  upon  such  flouring  mills  as  come  to  it 
through  the  "P.  M.  Co.,"  and  it  secures 
the  full  benefit  of  an  average  of  1,000. 
Moreover,  each  is  working  upon  a  compre- 
hensive and  solid  basis  of  focts. 

My  friend  from  Boston  called  the  other 
day,  and  during  our  conversation  advised 
me  in  the  most  solemn  and  confidential 
manner  to  go  slow  on  paper  mills.  He  and 
his  company  had  tried  them,  and  they 
didn't  pay.  How  many  had  he  and  his 
company  written?  He  couldn't  tell.  A 
few  days  thereafter  another  friend  from 
Hartford  called,  and  during  our  conversa- 
tion we  drifted  upon  the  same  subject  of  pa- 
per mills,  and  he  advised  me  to  ffo  in  on 
paper  mills.  He  and  his  had  tried  them, 
and  they  paid !  How  many  had  they  tried? 
Couldn't  say.  How  many  are  there  in  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  New  England 
States?  Couldn't  say.  Could  he  state 
positively  in  what  part  of  the  country  it  was 
safe,  and  where  unsafe,  to  write  them? 
No.  "Was  there  any  way  in  which  we  could 
secure  a  small  line  at  reasonable  rate,  on 
say  1,000  or  even  500  of  them?  No.  No, 
indeed!  "We  go  along  year  after  year  in. 
the  same  old  track,  without  facts  or  any 
solid  foundation  to  build  upon. 

"We  scrutinize  and  criticise  our  applica- 
tions and  daily  reports  on  flouring  mills, 
woolen  mills,  saw  mills  and  so  on,  and  are 
theorizing,  theorizing,  year  in  and  year  out, 
but  not  knowing  the  facts  and  the  truth,  nor 
whether  during  the  year  we  shall  obtain 
500,  100,  50,  or  even  10  of  any  particular 
class  upon  which  we  shall  gain  our  expe- 
rience, or  predicate  our  rules  and  future 
action. 

There  are  many  thoughts  which  crowd 
upon  my  mind  on  this  subject,  as  for 
instance,  how  easily  under  the  arrangementa 
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herein  hinted  at,  that  complex  problem  as 
to  agents'  commission,  and  as  to  whether 
the  agent's  pecuniary  interest  lies  directly 
in  harmony  with  the  interest  of  the  in- 
surance company  he  represents  or  not 
could  be  solved;  how  all  policies  could  with 
certainty  be  made  concurrent;  how  much 
more  readily  and  with  how  much  greater 
certainty  of  profit  this  insurance  business 
could  be  done,  and  so  on.  But  I  forbear. 
You  have  been  bored  enough  already. 
Pardon  me. 

The  plans  I  suggest  look  well  on  paper — 
don't  they?  Are  they  practical,  or  purely 
theoretical? 

Yours  truly,  B.  D.  "VV. 

The  Trust  Fund   Insurance  Asso- 
ciation and  its  Plans. 

The  "  Trust  Fund  Insurance  Association 
and  General  Insurance  Agency"  was  or- 
ganized and  incorporated  in  November  last, 
for  the  purpose  of  "transacting  a  general 
insurance  business  and  brokerage."  Its 
success  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
insurance  on  this  coast,  and  it  maybe  safely 
asserted  that  its  business  in  this  State  during 
the  last  nine  months  exceeds  that  ever  be- 
fore done  by  any  Life  company  on  this 
coast  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  association  has  established  agencies 
in  nearly  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
in  this  State,  Oregon  and  Nevada,  selecting, 
where  practicable,  a  local  savings  bank  in 
each  county  as  the  custodian  of  the  ' '  Trust 
Fund  "  portion  of  the  premium  paid.  At 
present  writing  connections  have  been 
formed  with  the  Western  Savings  and  Trust 
Company,  of  San  Francisco;  the  Santa 
Kosa  Bank,  at  Santa  Eosa  and  Ukiah;  the 
San  Jose  Savings  Bank,  at  San  Jose;  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Savings  Bank,  at  Sacra- 
mento; the  Bank  of  Lake,  at  Lakeport;  the 
Bank  of  Kideout  &  Smith,  at  Marysville; 
the  Bank  of  Temple  &  Workman,  at  Los 
Angeles;  the  Bank  of  Healdsburg,  at 
Healdsburg;  the  Bank  of  Napa,  at  Napa; 
the  Bank  of  Dixon,  at  Dixon,  and  others 
are  now  being  organized  in  different  sec- 
tions. The  connection  between  the  associa- 
tion and  the  savings  bank   is  mutually  ad- 


vantageous, since  the  former  secures  a 
greater  number  of  risks  than  could  other- 
wise be  obtained,  while  the  latter  increases 
the  number  of  its  depositors  without  solici- 
tation or  expense,  for  be  it  understood  that 
the  bank  acts  simply  as  the  agent  of  the 
insured,  the  ivork  being  done  by  the  agents 
of  the  life  company  and  the  association. 
General  agencies  have  also  been  established 
for  the  Atlantic,  Western,  and  Southern 
States,  with  headquarters  at  New  York  and 
Chicago,  and  already  a  large  business 
comes  from  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

The  Eevikw  has,  from  time  to  time, 
noted  the  progress  of  this  business,  but  has 
never  published  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  various  plans  upon  which  it  is  done. 
Now,  however,  in  response  to  a  desire  ex- 
pressed on  the  part  of  several  correspond- 
ents, we  have  carefully  investigated  the 
"  Trust  Fund  system,"  and  having  faith  in 
its  soundness  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  a 
place  in  our  columns,  in  the  way  of  com- 
paring the  old  plan  with  the  new.  Nearly 
all  the  business  done  through  the  associa- 
tion is  upon  the  ten -year  life  and  endow- 
ment plan,  hence  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  an  explanation  of  these  plans  only. 

For  our  first  example  we  will  take  a  ten- 
year  life  policy  for  $1,000 — age  at  issue  40. 
Under  the  old  plan,  as  practiced  by  all 
mutual  companies,  the  insured  is  charged 
an  annual  premium  of  $59.09,  or  a  total 
payment  of  $590.90,  for  which,  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  year,  he  has  a  paid  up  life  policy 
for  $1,000.  In  the  meantime,  and  should 
the  insured  live  for  a  term  of  years,  he  will 
receive  such  dividends  as  may  be  declared 
due  upon  his  policy,  but  as  dividends  are 
uncertain,  and  generally  unsatisfactory, 
the  result  stated  above  is  all  that  can  with 
certainty  be  expected. 

Upon  the  Trust  Fund  Plan  the  same  pre- 
mium is  charged,  and  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  viz:  $59.09,  annually  for  ten  years. 
The  first  payment  is  applied  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  insurance,  the  obtaining  of  the 
policy,  the  payment  of  commission,  and  ex- 
penses for  the  first  year,  and  the  commuta- 
tion of  all  renewal  commissions  during  the 
continuance  of  the  contract.     The  second 
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and  each  succeeding  payment  is  deposited 
in  the  savings  bank,  which,  in  turn,  pays 
the  insurance  company  $24.36,  the  amount 
required  to  pay  the  premium  on  an  ordinary 
life  policy,  at  the  low  non-participating 
rate,  and  for  the  difference,  |!34.74,  issues 
its  own  certificate  of  deposit.  Should  the 
insured  die  in  the  second  year,  his  heirs 
would  receive  the  insurance  of  §1,000.00, 
and  in  addition  the  deposit  of  $34.74,  with 
accrued  interest.  Assuming  that  the  policy- 
holder lives  and  completes  his  contract,  he 
will  make  ten  payments  of  $59.09  each, 
receiving  nine  certificates  of  deposit,  in  the 
sum  of  $34.74  each,  which  latter,  if  com- 
pounded at  only  seven  per  cent,  interest, 
will  furnish  a  capital  of  $445.02,  from  the 
interest  upon  which  the  bank  will  pay  all 
future  premiums  upon  the  life  policy,  and 
at  the  death  of  the  insured  his  heirs  will  re- 
ceive from  the  insurance  company  $1,000, 
and  trom  the  bank  $445.02,  or  a  total  of 
$1,445.02,  for  which  has  h&Qn  paid  the  same 
amount  required  under  the  old  plan  to  secure 
the  insurance  alone. 

Upon  the  old  ten-year  endowment 
PLAN,  at  age  of  forty,  the  insured  is  re- 
quired to  pay  $106.90,  annually,  to  secure 
$1,000,  in  cash,  paid  to  himself,  at  the  ex- 
piration often  years,  in  case  he  survives,  or 
to  his  heirs  should  death  occur  during  the 
term  stated. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  wherein  the 
insured  can  reap  any  advantage  from  such 
an  investment.  Should  he  die  at  or  near 
the  beginning  of  his  contract  his  heirs  would 
receive  the  insurance,  but  a  life  policy 
would  have  made  the  same  provision  and 
at  much  less  expense.  If  he  lives  to  the 
end,  he  draws  in  cash  $1,000,  for  which  he 
has  paid  $1,069.00  (less  dividends).  If  he 
dies  in  the  tenth  year  the  same  proposition 
holds  good,  merely  substituting  his  heirs  for 
himself. 

The  "  Trust  Fund^^  endowment  plan  is 
perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  any  pre- 
sented by  the  "  Trust  Fund  Insurance  As- 
sociation," giving  as  it  does  both  endowment 
and  insurance.  The  payments  or  deposit 
required  is  $4.50  less  than  is  charged  under 
the  old  plan,  which,    compounded   at  only 


7  per  cent.,  is  in  itself  a  saving  to  the  in- 
sured of  $66.50,  or  equal  to  the  dividends 
which  would  be  returned  upon  several  of 
his  payments.  This  plan  requires  an  an- 
nual payment,  for  ten  years,  of  $102.40. 
The  insurance,  however,  is  effected  upon 
the  ordinary  life  plan,  with  an  annual  pre- 
mium of  $24.35.  As  upon  the  ten-year 
life  plan,  the  first  payment  is  made  to  the 
association.  The  nine  succeeding  payments 
are  deposited  in  a  savings  bank,  which 
sends  each  year  $24.35  to  the  insurance 
company,  and  for  the  difference,  $78.05,  is- 
sues its  certificate  of  deposit.  The  nine  cer- 
tificates of  deposit,  compounded  at  only 
7  per  cent.,  will  produce  the  endowment 
of  $1,000,  which  is  payable  by  the  bank  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  years. 

Should  death  occur,  for  instance,  in  the 
tenth  year,  the  heirs  of  the  insured  would 
receive  $1,000  insurance,  in  addition  to  the 
endowment^  or  $2,000,  for  which  has  been 
paid  a  less  sum  than  is  charged  under  the 
old  system  to  secure  the  insurance  alone. 
Assuming  that  the  policy-holder  lives  to 
draw  his  endowment  of  $1,000  from  the 
bank,  he  still  has  a  policy  of  insurance 
which  he  may  surrender,  receiving  therefor 
$111.08,  making  as  the  total  sum  which 
will  be  returned,  $1,111.08,  or  $87.08  in  ex- 
cess of  the  sum  paid;  or,  in  other  words, 
his  insurance  for  ten  years  has  cost  but  the 
interest  upon  his  money,  less  $87.08.  Or 
he  may  draw  his  endowment  and  thereafter 
keep  his  insurance  in  force  by  making  an 
annual  payment  to  the  insurance  company 
of  $24.35,  or  may  repeat  the  endowment. 
The  advantage  of  the  latter  proposition  is 
evident,  since  the  insured  is  now  ten  years 
older  than  when  the  policy  was  first  issued. 
Yet  the  premium  is  not  increased. 

Should  death  occur  during  the  term  of 
contract,  then  as  upon  all  plans  under  the 
Trust  Fund  system,  the  deposits,  with  ac- 
cumulated interest,  become  due  and  paya- 
ble to  the  heirs  of  the  insured,  in  addition  to 
the  insurance. 

Of  course  the  rate  of  interest  is  a  most  im- 
portant feature  in  the  Trust  Fund  system, 
and  in  the  examples  given  above  it  is  as- 
sumed to   have  been  but  seven  per  cent. 
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At  the  present  time,  however,  money  de- 
posited in  the  savings  banks  on  this  coast 
yields  an  interest  income  averaging  about 
ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  it  will  doubt- 
less be  many  years  before  the  rate  will  ma- 
terially decrease.  All  interest  obtained  in 
excess  of  seven  per  cent,  increases  the  Trust 
Fund  Deposit  in  just  that  proportion,  as  wit- 
ness the  following  illustrations  of  the  en- 
dowment plan  which  we  copy  from  the 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  association: 

The  Certificate  of  Deposit  issued  is  the  same  at  all 
ages.  If  the  Insured  dies  it/ithin  ten  years, 
the  heirs  ivill  receive,  in  addition  to  the  $1,000 
Insurance,  the  sum  of  all  Certificates  of  De- 
posits as  folloivs,  (estimating  the  interest  at 
seven  per  cent  J : 

From  the   From  the 
End  of  Inaiiraneo    Savings       Total. 

Co.  Bank. 

1  year 81,000.00      $ 81,000.00 

2  "     1,000.00  8;?.51  1,083.51 

3  "     1,000.00  172.87  1,172.87 

4  "    1,000.00  208.48  l,2fJ8.-18 

5  "    1,000.00  370.79  1,370.79 

6  "     1,000.00  480.26  l,480.2(j 

7  "    1,000.00  597.39  1,597.39 

8  "    1,000.00  722.73  1,722.73 

9  "    1.000.00  856.83  1,856.83 

10  "    1,000.00  1,000.00  2.000.00 

(Estimating  interest  on  deposits  at  ten  per  cent.) 

1  year Sl.OOO.OO  8 8 

2  "  1,000.00  85.85  1,085.85 

3  "  1,000.00  180.29  1,180.29 

4  "  1,000.00  281.17  1,284.17 

5  "  1,000.00  398.44  1,398.44 

6  "  1,000.00  524.14  1,524.14 

7  "  1,000.00  662.41  1,662.41 

8  "  1,000.00  814..50  1.814.50 

9  "  1,000.00  981.80  1,981.80 

10  "  1,000.00  1,165.83  2,165.83 

Another  advantage  to  the  insured  consists 
in  the  fact  that  while  life  insurance  compa- 
nies will  not,  as  a  rule,  loan  money  upon 
their  policies,  still  the  certificates  of  deposit 
represent  just  so  much  gold  coin,  and  can  be 
used  as  collateral  security  at  any  time  or 
anywhere,  thus  the  insured  can  always  ob- 
tain a  loan — say  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  his 
deposits — without  affecting  his  policy  at  all. 

Again,  the  policy-holder  can  alwaj's  de- 
termine what  portion  of  the  premiums  paid 
will  be  returned  to  him  in  case  he  is  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  insurance,  by  simply 
ascertaining  the  amount  to  his  credit  in  the 
savings  bank  and  adding  thereto  the  cash 


surrender  value  of  his  policy,  which,  under 
the  law  of  California,  is  not  less  than 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  Its  reserve.  In 
fact,  the  Trust  Fund  system  seems  to  do 
away  with  the  vexatious  questions  and  ob- 
jectionable features  that  have  brought  life 
insurance  into  discredit  in  many  localities. 
It  gives  a  contract  positive,  definite,  clear 
and  concise,  admitting  of  no  argument,  yet 
is  easily  understood,  and  possesses  every 
element  of  safety,  security  and  satisfaction. 
As  a  mathematical  problem  it  is  unimpeach- 
able, and  it  only  remains  for  those  who  may 
desire  insurance  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
the  solvency  of  the  Life  Company  and  the 
Savings  Bank  with  which  the  business  is  to 
be  transacted. 


Rates. 

The  Spectator  for  July  contains  the  fol- 
lowing very  sensible  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  fire  insurance  rates: 

We  have  been  asked  by  a  correspondent, 
who  thinks  that  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
of  demoralization  in  the  fire  insurance  busi- 
ness as  to  rates,  that  we  will  say  something 
that  will  help  to  "tone  up"  the  agents. 
AVe  do  not  share  our  correspondent's  belief 
as  to  the  universality  of  this  weakness 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  great  army 
of  underwriters,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  exists  in  spots,  and  that  the  situation 
is  not  improving  just  at  present.  The  con- 
cession in  rates  in  New  York  (made  in  con- 
sideration of  important  improvements  in 
the  manner  of  building,  and  means  of  ex- 
tinguishing fires,  though  these  reasons  for  it 
do  not  appear  to  be  appreciated  outside)  has 
influenced  other  localities,  and  there  are 
many  local  agents  crying  aloud  to  the 
National  Board  and  to  their  companies  for 
special  concessions.  The  plea  is  that  if 
these  reductions  are  not  allowed,  these  loyal 
agents  wall  not  be  able  to  retain  their  busi- 
ness, for  under-cutting  is  rampant  and 
threatens  to  carry  the  day. 

These  appeals  of  men,  many  of  whom 
have  been  faithful  workers  for  long  series 
of  years,  and  have  earned  the  right  to  be 
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treated  with  consideration  by  their  pi-inci- 
pals,  certainly  do  not  fall  upon  unsympa- 
thetic ears.  We  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that 
in  many  home  offices  the  uppermost  thought 
is  how  to  accede  to  the  entreaties  of  agents 
without  imperiling  the  safety  of  the  compa- 
nies. The  question  of  rates  is  a  question  of 
bread  and  butter  to  the  agents — urge  the 
latter.  The  companies  can  well  reply  that 
it  is  also  a  question  of  bread  and  butter 
with  them.  The  first  consideration  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  fire  underwriting  is  ade- 
quate rates.  They  are  the  basis  and  corner 
stone  of  the  solvency  of  the  companies. 
Depart  from  them,  and  the  agents  may  en- 
joy a  temporary  prosperity,  but  it  can  be 
but  temporary,  for  when  the  vitality  of  the 
companies  is  sapped  and  they  give  way  the 
whole  business  goes  to  the  dogs,  involving 
principals  and  agents  in  a  common  ruin. 

It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  if  the  Com- 
pany camot  safely  sell  below  a  given  rate, 
and  the  agent  cannot  obtain  the  rate,  the 
business  is  at  an  end.  But  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  matters  have  not  reached  such  a 
pass,  and,  indeed,  never  will.  Insurance  is 
a  necessity,  society  must  have  it,  and  it  will 
always  command  its  cost  and  a  reasonable 
profit.  Capital  must  stand  firm  and  con- 
sumers will  submit.  The  business  may  be 
at  times  momentarily  depressed  by  reckless 
or  dishonest  competitors,  but  these  will  be 
punished  by  speedy  downfall,  and  the  busi- 
ness will  right  itself.  During  these  episodes 
the  policy  of  the  company  is  firmness,  and 
of  the  agent  patience. 

The  exceptional  prosperity  of  the  com- 
panies the  last  year,  has  created  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  a  misapprehension  of  the  business 
of  insurance.  Concessions  are  claimed  from 
the  underwriters  because  they  made  money 
in  1874.  But  concessions  are  not  made  to 
ihem  on  account  of  their  losing  money  in 
1871  and  1872.  Can  it  be  said  that  it  is  not 
possible  that  all  the  profit  realized  last  year 
may  not  be  swept  away  this  year?  The 
business  of  insurance  is  governed  by  a  law 
of  average.  Money  is  laid  up  to-day  against 
the  calamity  of  to-morrow.  The  calculation 
is  that  the  receipts  of  to-day  will  pay  off  the 
losses  of  to-morrow,  and  leave  a  fair  profit 


for  the  capital  employed  in  the  transaction. 
The  public  may  not  appreciate  this  fact,  but 
the  companies  cannot  aiford  to  ignore  it. 
Rather  than  make  unwise  concessions  to 
popular  ignorance,  they  should  seek  to  edu- 
cate the  public  mind  in  the  truth. 

The  experience  this  year  so  far  has  been 
of  a  character  to  teach  underwriters  and  the 
public  that  extreme  good  fortune,  such  as 
attended  the  business  in  1874,  was  excep- 
tional. The  losses  by  fire  have  been  very 
much  larger  from  January  to  July,  in  1875, 
than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  last 
year.  It  is  questionable  if,  on  the  31st  of 
December  next,  the  balance  to  profit  oil  the 
aggregate  business  will  be  as  much  as  that 
at  the  close  of  1873.  This  fact  is  not  en-, 
couraging  to  a  further  reduction  in  rates. 

One  of  the  greatest  delusions  entertained 
in  local  agency  quarters  is  that  a  concession 
in  rates  will  at  any  time  satisfy  the  public. 
It  is  idle  to  expect  the  public  ever  to  cease 
clamoring  for  more.  After  all,  this  is  nat- 
ural. It  is  an  impulse  that  we  all  possess 
to  buy  at  the  lowest  attainable  price.  Only 
a  few,  comparatively,  of  the  business  com- 
munity stop  to  consider  that  cheapness  in 
insurance  may  be  synonymous  with  worth- 
lessness;  that  they  might  beat  down  prices 
so  low  that  underwriters  would  be  unable  to 
carry  out  their  contracts  in  case  of  loss.  It 
is  incumbent  on  underwriters,  who  know 
this  fact,  to  stand  their  ground.  We  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  all  local  agents  who 
have  been  in  the  business  a  dozen  years,  if 
giving  away  ever  permanently  placates  the 
public.  After  a  little  time  is  not  the  pres- 
sure for  a  further  reduction  renewed?  The 
undercutter  ye  have  always  with  you.  If 
the  rates  were  half  what  they  are  now,  there 
would  be  so-called  insurance  companies 
offering  to  write  for  a  quarter,  and  if  the  re- 
sponsible companies  fell  to  a  quarter,  the 
bushwhackers  would  write  at  an  eighth. 
The  idea  that  by  making  a  concession  in 
the  rates  business  can  be  retained,  which 
will  otherwise  go  to  undercutters,  is  another 
delusion.  If  undercutters  would  stop  cut- 
ting under,  there  might  be  some  value  in 
the  proposition,  but  undercutters  never  do. 
They  will  always  be  able  to  obtain  a  certain 
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portion  of  the  business  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  work.  This  is  an  evil  that 
must  be  expected  and  cannot  be  avoided. 
The  better  class  of  local  agents  must  fall 
back  on  the  better  character  of  their  com- 
panies, offer  trustworthy  indemnity  for  ade- 
quate rates,  and  fight  it  out  on  that  line.  If 
the  business  they  can  secure  on  these  terms 
is  not  enough  to  go  around  handsomely, 
they  must  thin  out.  One  trouble  with  the 
insurance  vineyard  at  the  present  time  is 
that  there  are  too  many  laborers  in  it. 

The  policy  of  every  sound  underwriter 
must  be  to  stick  to  adequate  rates.  By  ade- 
quate rates  we  do  not  mean  such  as  will  give 
the  capitalist  enormous  and  unreasonable 
profits,  but  fair  profits  after  securing  the 
solvency  of  the  company.  Those  who  seek 
insurance  should  be  taught  that  a  safe  and 
legitimate  way  to  a  reduction  is  always 
within  their  control.  It  is  the  improvement 
of  the  risks  they  ask  to  be  protected  by  in- 
surance. These,  we  are  satisfied  from  per- 
sonal observation,  are  substantially  the 
views  of  all  the  leading  companies. 


Considerations  for  the  Stockhold- 
ers of  Local  Companies. 
The  present  seems  a  proper  time  for  the 
saying  to  stockholders  of  local  companies, 
both  in  this  city  and  in  Boston,  some  things 
which  we  have  long  desired  to  say.  Lest 
any  shall  misunderstand  or  misrepresent 
our  motive,  we  start  by  affirming  that  we 
have  in  view  only  the  good  of  such  com- 
panies. 

And  first,  a  fire  insurance  company  is 
not  a  roulette  wheel .  Money  put  into  it  is 
not  the  sport  of  a  blind  chance,  which 
may  sweep  it  away  altogether,  or  return  it 
suddenly  multiplied  a  hundred  or  a  thous- 
and fold.  Fire  underwriting  is  a  business, 
and  must  be  done  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain well-established  laws  which  cannot  be 
violated  with  impunity.  The  premium  re- 
ceipts must,  in  the  long  run,  exceed  the 
losses,  or  the  company  will  inevitably- be- 
come bankrupt.  They  must  exceed  the 
losses  and  expenses,  or  there  can  be  neither 
reserved  strength  for  future  extraordinary 


demands,  nor  return  of  profits  to  the  stock- 
holders. 

There  is  an  ascertained  cost  set  over 
against  every  hazard  which  the  fire  under- 
writer assumes.  That  cost  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  years  of  observation,  extending 
over  large  sections  of  country,  and  com- 
prehending many  insurances  upon  every 
variety  of  such  hazards. 

The  business  cannot  be  successfully  trans- 
acted, for  any  length  of  time,  at  rates 
below  that  ascertained  cost.  The  law  of 
average  will^  sooner  or  later,  vindicate  it- 
self. For  a  time  losses  may  be  compara- 
tively infrequent  and  light — as  they  have 
been  in  New  York  city,  for  example,  for 
the  past  18  months — but  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing is  only  postponed.  It  is  coming;  and, 
when  it  is  come,  unless  there  has  been  re- 
served from  the  abundance  of  the  years  of 
plenty  a  store  to  meet  the  years  of  famine, 
the  ruin  of  the  improvident  underwriter  is 
as  sure  as  mathematics. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  in  good 
faith,  and  with  the  almost  unanimous  con- 
currence of  the  better  class  of  agency  com- 
panies, to  maintain  all  over  the  country  an 
equitable  tariff  of  rates,  under  which  busi- 
ness can  be  done  with  safety  to  the  under- 
writers and  positive  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. That  effort,  if  it  fails,  is  probably 
the  last  that  will  be  made  under  so  favor- 
able auspices,  for  many  years  to  come  ;  and 
it  is  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  in  any  peril  of 
failure,  because  of  the  refusal  of  certain 
local  companies  in  the  great  cities  to  unite 
in  making  it. 

We  put  this  question,  therefore,  to  the 
officers  and  stockholders  of  such  local  com- 
panies as  have  and  prize  a  character  for 
honest  dealing.  Are  you  prepared,  gentle- 
men, to  take  the  responsibility  of  defeating 
a  measure  so  judicious,  so  just  to  your  pa- 
trons, so  necessary  to  your  own  protection? 
Is  it  not  plain  that  a  local  company,  whose 
business  is  entirely,  or  chiefly,  confined  to 
a  single  city,  needs  the  salvation  of  good 
rates  much  more  than  an  agency  company 
whose  risks  are  scattered  from  Portland  to 
San  Francisco?  What  the  latter  loses  in 
one  place  may  be  made  up  by  gains  other- 
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wheres;  but  what  the  local  company  loses 
for  the  want  of  proper  premiums  is  lost 
without  compensation,  and  beyond  hope  of 
recovery . 

Do  you  not  realize  that,  in  any  struggle 
for^  business  by  cheapening  prices,  the 
agency  companies  can  undcrl^d  you?  If 
th^gygre  compelled  by  you~to  sell  insur- 
ance, in  one  or  two  cities,  below  its  cost, 
they  are  injured;  but  you  are  ruined.  It 
looks  well  on  paper;  it  sounds  well  from 
the  tongue  of  a  glib  solicitor,  to  proclaim 
yourselves  champions  of  cheap  insurance — 
to  denounce  your  competitors  as  monopo- 
lists, and  claim  for  yourselves  a  special  be- 
nevolence toward  the  dear  public;  but 
does  it  pay? 

If  you  have  put  up  your  money  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  public,  go  on  and 
write  at  such  rates  as  you  please;  but,  if 
you  have  invested  it  for  your  own  profit, 
look  well  before  you  leap  yourselves,  and 
plunge  others,  into  a  chaos  where  nothing 
but  disaster  abides.  Look  at  the  balance- 
sheet  of  the  past  five  years  of  fire  under- 
writing in  America,  and  see  whether  the 
business  has  paid;  or,  even  at  the  best 
rates  now  prevailing,  can  be  made  to  pay, 
if  the  past  is  to  be  repeated.  Look  at  the 
mortuary  records  of  local  companies  sud- 
denly bankrupted  by  great  fires  in  New 
Tork,  in  Chicago  and  in  Boston,  before 
you  make  haste  to  mortgage  your  future 
to  certain  disaster  for  the  sake  of  a  public 
who,  when  the  mortgage  is  foreclosed,  will 
curse  you  for  having  cheated  them  into 
belief  in  the  soundness  of  your  indem- 
nity. 

No  board  of  directors,  however  venerable, 
no  oflicers,  however  capable,  no  manage- 
ment, however  shrewd,  can,  in  the  long  run, 
get  the  better  of  simple   arithmetic. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  with  the 
stock  of  an  insurance  company  held  in 
driblets  by  a  large  number  of  business  men, 
and  that  stock  of  doubtful  value,  the  hold- 
ers might  feel  more  present  interest  in  ob- 
taining cheap  insurance  on  their  goods 
than  dividends  upon  their  stock.  But  the 
interests  of  the  majority  of  the  stockholders 
in  New  York  and   Boston   locals  lie  in  the 


direction  of  profits  on  their  stock.  It  is  to 
such  that  we  appeal  to  save  the  business  of 
fire  underwriting  in  these  two  cities  from 
the  shame  and  hurt  of  a  return  to  the  slough 
of'  unscrupulous  competition  and  unsafe 
rates. — N.  Y.  Chronicle. 


Data   of   the    Valuation    of    Life 
Policies. 

The  report  of  an  English  life  insurance 
company,  which  has  existed  for  half  a  cen- 
tury affords  the  following  explanation  of  its 
data  for  the  valuation  of  its  policies,  which 
cannot  be  perused  without  interest: 

"  The  valuations  at  all  former  periodical 
investigations  of  the  company's  aflFairs,  for 
the  determination  of  profit,  have  been  made 
according  to  the  Equitable  experience  table. 
Although,  as  in  the  three  preceding  periods, 
the  actual  mortality  in  the  last  five  years, 
for  all  ages  taken  together,  shows  a  wonder- 
fully close  agreement  with  the  mortality  ex- 
pected; yet  the  results  when  analyzed,  have 
shown  that  in  every  period  since  1853  the 
actual  mortality  at  the  ages  above  50  has 
been  greater,  and  at  the  ages  below  50  has 
been  less  than  was  expected.  For  many 
years  a  large  proportion  of  the  company's 
risks  has  been  on  lives  of  the  lower  ages, 
and  even  now,  in  the  company's  fiftieth 
year,  no  less  than  67  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
assurance  in  force  is  on  lives  below  50  years 
of  age.  "With  the  risks  so  proportioned, 
and  with  a  continuance  of  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality as  heretofore  experienced  by  the  com- 
pany, a  valuation  by  the  Equitable  table 
would  make  ample  provision  for  the  whole 
risks  taken  together,  for  the  excess  of  the 
reserve  at  the  lower  ages  would  counterbal- 
ance the  deficiency  at  the  higher  ages;  but 
if  these  proportions  should  be  hereafter 
changed,  the  reserves  that  would  then  be 
made  would  be  greater  or  less  than  neces- 
sary just  as  the  risks  at  the  lower  or  higher 
preponderated,  and  fluctuations  in  the 
amounts  of  divisible  surplus  in  successive 
periods  would  thus  be  caused,  which  it  is  de- 
sirable, if  possible,  to  prevent.  In  the  year 
1843,  a  committee  of  actuaries,  appointed 
to  collect  data  for  determining  the  law  of 
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mortality  which  prevails  among  assured 
lives,  published  a  table  computed  from  ob- 
servations of  the  mortality  among  nearly 
84,000  assured  lives,  contributed  by  seven- 
teen life  assurance  companies;  and  in  the 
year  1872  a  new  table,  deduced  from  ob- 
servations of  the  mortality  among  upwards 
of  160,000  lives  assured  by  twenty  life  as- 
surance companies,  was  published  by  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries.  As  there  were  only 
two  oiRces  which  contributed  their  experi- 
ences on  both  occasions,  the  tables  may  be 
said  to  have  been  deduced  from  two  differ- 
ent sets  of  observations,  and  as  the  results 
very  generally  agree,  either  table  may  be 
safely  accepted  as  a  fair  meauire  of  the 
value  of  assured  lives  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  company's  own  mortality  experience 
during  the  last  twenty  years  having  been 
very  much  in  accordance  with  the  results 
exhibited  by  the  tables  above  referred  to, 
the  directors,  in  anticipation  of  the  present 
valuation,  had  placed  before  them  state- 
ments of  the  whole  of  the  company's  risks 
valued  by  several  tables,  and  after  most  ful- 
ly considering  the  whole  facts  and  bearings 
of  the  subject,  they  finally  selected  the  In- 
stitute of  Actuaries'  table  as  the  one  which, 
while  founded  on  the  most  recent  and  ex- 
tensive experiences,  most  correctly  measures 
the  value  of  the  company's  liabilities  at  all 
ages.  It  may  be  well  also  to  remark  that  a 
valuation  by  this  table  provides  the  largest 
reserves  at  the  higher  ages,  and  the  direct- 
ors therefore  believe  it  to  be  the  best  in  all 
respects  for  an  old  office,  whose  risks  may 
be  expected  ere  long  to  become  proportion- 
ately large  on  lives  of  the  higher  ages.  The 
valuations,  accordingly,  have  on  this  occa- 
sion been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries'  healthy  male  lives  table,  in- 
stead of,  as  heretofore,  by  the  Equitable  Ex- 
perience Table;  and  the  directors  do  not  for 
one  moment  doubt  that  this  precautionary 
step,  securing  as  it  does  the  greatest  meas- 
ure of  safety  for  the  future,  will  meet  with 
the  cordial  approval  of  all  connected  with 
the  company  who  are  interested  in  its  wel- 
fare. The  rate  of  interest  realized  from  the 
investment  of  the  assurance  fund  during  the 


period  has  averaged  about  4^  percent.;  but, 
as  in  all  former  valuations,  the  rate  that 
will  hereafter  be  realized  is  assumed  to  be 
only  3J  per  cent,  in  valuing  the  policies  of 
assurance,  and  4  per  cent,  in  valuing  the 
annuities  and  reversionary  bonds.  What- 
ever interest,  therefore,  may  in  future  be 
received  on  the  investments  beyond  these 
assumed  rates,  will  be  profit  to  be  appor- 
tioned at  future  divisions.  In  estimating 
the  liability  under  the  policies,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  office  premium  income  reserved 
for  future  expenses  and  profits  is  20.75  per 
cent,  for  the  assurances  with  profits,  and 
13.5  per  cent,  for  the  assurances  without 
profits;  which  proportions  are  equal  to  20.2 
per  cent,  of  the  total  premium  income  of  the 
company.  The  proportion  thus  reserved 
amounts  to  £29,179  per  annum,  and  the 
present  value  of  it  £381,204.  It  is  upon 
these  sound  data  that  the  policies  have  been 
valued,  showing  the  divisible  surplus  fund 
realized  in  the  five  years  to  be  £103,425." 

Mutual  Life's  Medical  Pamphlets. 


We  have  received  two  neat  and  very  in- 
structive pamphlets  from  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  New  York,  one  en- 
titled "  Care  of  the  Sick,"  and  the  other 
"Accidents,  Emergencies  and  Poisons," 
both  giving  in  very  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive language  valuable  information  concern- 
ing the  restoration  of  health  and  the  preser- 
vation of  life. 

As  the  ratio  of  mortality  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  pre- 
miums of  insurance  are  based,  it  would  seem 
that  anything  tending  to  increase  the  aver- 
age length  of  life  should  receive  encourage- 
ment from  all  our  life  companies,  by  giving 
this  book  a  general  circulation  among  the 
masses.  The  objects  of  these  pamphlets  are 
more  fully  set  forth  in  the  introductory  re- 
marks, which  we  publish,  as  follows: 

CARE    OF    THE    SICK. 

This  pamphlet  is  intended  to  present  ft 
few  prominent  focts  upon  nursing  the  sick, 
with  some  general  observations  upon  diet, 
ventilation,  etc.,  etc.  The  plan  of  arrange- 
ment was  suggested  by,  and  free  use  has 
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been  made  of,  that  excellent  treatise — 
*'  Notes  upon  Nursing,"  by  Florence  Night- 
ingale— a  book  which  should  have  a  place 
in  every  house  and  library,  and  be  thor- 
oughly understood  by  those  under  whose 
care  the  sick  usually  come. 

As  many  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  work  referred  to,  and  as  they  are 
usually  the  persons  who  most  need  informa- 
tion upon  these  things,  the  following  "  Care 
of  the  Sick  "  has  been  prepared  by  a  physi- 
cian, and  the  expense  of  publication  borne 
by  a  kind  friend,  for  gratuitous  distribution 
among  them. 

The  "  Kecipes  for  the  Sick,"  included 
with  it,  explains  itself,  and  is  prepared  and 
published  with  the  same  end  in  view. 

ACCIDENTS,   EMERGENCIES  AND  POISONS. 

The  object  of  this  little  book,  as  it  is 
hoped  every  page  will  show,  is  to  give  a 
few  directions  as  to  what  should  be  done  in 
cases  of  the  common  accidents,  emergen- 
cies and  poisons,  until  the  arrival  of  skilled 
assistance. 

The  suggestions  for  the  purpose  are  sim- 
ple in  character  and  everywhere  readily 
found;  and  whenever  useful,  the  nature  of 
the  difficulty,  as  far  as  can  be  stated,  is  ex- 
plained in  as  few  easily  understood  words  as 
possible.  A  knowledge  of  this  alone,  with- 
out further  information,  will  often  enable  a 
bystander  of  ordinary  thoughtfulness  to  do 
all  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  shape  of  precau- 
tionary measures  to  interrupt  the  unfavor- 
able tendency  of  the  trouble,  if  left  alone. 

It  is  written  by  a  physician  mainly  for 
gratuitous  distribution,  and  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  preparing  the  cuts  and  publication 
has  been  borne  by  a  kind  friend.  Both  of 
them  will  feel  amply  rewarded  for  the 
trouble  taken  in  carrying  out  this  intention, 
by  knowing  that  what  is  here  written  has  in 
any  way  tended  to  prevent  unnecessary  suf- 
fering, or  has  in  a  degree  contributed  to  save 
the  life  and  activity  of  some  useful  member 
of  the  community. 

Howard  Hospital  and  Infirmary  tor 
Incurables, 
1418-20  Lombard  Street,  Philadelphia. 
October,  1874. 


Cheap  Fire  Insurance. 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  and 
written  about  cheap  fire  insurance,  and  in- 
deed it  must  seem  to  the  intelligent  reader 
of  insurance  literature,  that  this  one  subject 
has  been  exhausted,  yet  while  the  evil  ex- 
ists, it  is  the  duty  of  honorable  journalists 
and  underwriters  to  keep  the  matter  pro- 
minently before  the  public  until  such  a 
thing  as  cheap  insurance  companies 
shall  be  known  no  more.  So  long 
as  there  are  cheap  insurance  policies  for 
sale,  just  so  long  there  will  be  purchasers 
for  them.  A  dark  cloud  will  continue  to 
rest  on  the  profession  until  such  time  as  the 
managers  of  companies  can  be  made  to  see 
that  the  mere  writing  risks,  at  any  rate, 
and  for  any  amount,  is  not  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and  will  eventually  sink  the  company 
that  practices  it,  and  reflect  on  the  character 
of  the  men  who  could  have,  by  a  proper 
adherence  to  legitimate  underwriting  prin- 
ciples, built  up  a  profitable  business  for  their 
company,  and  saved  themselves  and  friends 
from  that  peculiar  odium  which  attaches  to 
officers  of  bankrupt  companies,  especially 
when  its  bankruptcy  was  caused  by  a  viola- 
tion of  common-sense  rules  which  govern 
legitimate  underwriting. 

When  a  company  starts  out  by  instruct- 
ing its  agents  to  "allow  no  company  to 
write  cheaper  policies  than  ours,"  it  may  be 
safe  to  place  that  company  among  the  "sure 
to  come  to  grief"  class,  and  the  time  for 
that  grief  may  be  placed  at  an  early  fu- 
ture. 

As  the  Enquirer  says,  there  is  really  no 
cheap  insurance,  for  when  policies  are 
peddled  around  town  until  the  price  is  placed 
at  a  certain  rate — a  rate,  too,  at  which  many 
policies  in  this  city  are  written — then  the 
insurance  part  of  the  contract  fails,  and  the 
man  only  has  a  policy  which  he  thinks  is 
cheap,  but  when  a  fire  comes,  he  will,  as 
many  have  done,  find  that  the  policy  was  a 
"dear  one,"  as  the  same  paper  could  have 
been  purchased  for  less  money.  We  feel 
that  the  following,  from  the  Enquirer,  of 
Baltimore,  of  recent  date,  is  worth  repro- 
ducing, which  reads  as  follows: 
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Is  there  any  such  thing  as  Cheap  Fire 
Insurance?  One  man  may  buy  a  policy  of 
Fire  Insurance  at  a  less  price  than  another; 
and  a  company  may  sell  a  policy  at  prices 
which  another  company  will  refuse,  and 
there  are  people  who  imagine  that  such  poli- 
cies give  them  Cheap  Fire  Insurance.  But 
a  policy  is  not  always  Insurance.  There  are 
Fire  Insurance  Companies  eo  nomine,  whose 
policies  afford  no  insurance,  and  such  poli- 
cies, so  long  as  there  is  no  loss,  do  as  well 
those  of  the  best  of  companies.  But  when 
the  loss  comeSj  then  the  cheap  insurance 
is  tested  and  found  wanting.  Cheapness 
has  too  often  the  double  meaning  of  low  in 
price  and  poor  in  quality.  Is  there  any  In- 
surance in  that  which  is  poor  in  quality, 
even  though  low  in  price  ? 

Among  the  beatitudes,  "poor  in  spirit" 
has  a  blessed  reward,  but  "  poor  in  quality" 
never  received  commendation  on  "  The 
Mount,"  or  any  where  else.  It  is  not  num- 
bered among  the  Christian  virtues,  and  when 
applied  to  insurance  is  more  provocative  of 
curses  than  blessings.  But  yet  there  are 
people  who  buy  and  companies  who  sell  the 
poor-in-quality  kind  of  Fire  Insurance. 

Competition  among  Companies,  and  the 
struggle  for  business,  where  there  is  more 
than  enough  for  all,  are  the  causes  that  en- 
courage Cheap  Fire  Insurance.  We  regret 
to  know  that  neither  the  voluntary  obliga- 
tions of  Board  regulations,  nor  the  sugges- 
tions of  intelligent  self-interest  are  sufficient 
to  restrain  Companies,  agents,  and  brokers, 
from  violating  pledges,  as  well  as  under- 
writing risks  at  rates  inadequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  any  kind  of  insurance,  ex- 
cept the  poor-in-quality  kind.  But  is  there 
not  a  duty  incumbent  upon  the  insured,  to 
examine  for  themselves  not  only  the  pub- 
lished statement  of  companies,  but  also  their 
character  for  honorable  dealing  with  each 
other  ? 

A  Company  that  voluntarily  enters  a 
Board  of  underwriters,  and  afterwards  writes 
at  rates  below  the  regulations,  will  bear  close 
watching,  not  only  by  its  associates  in  the 
Board,  but  by  its  insured  also.  Bad  faith 
with  associates,  will  in  time  beget  other  kind 
of  dishonesty,  and  when  pay-day   comes 


round,  the  Underwriting  Company  will  be 
found  on  the  defendant  side  of  the  Court 
docket,  with  every  kind  of  defense  against 
payment. 

Law-suits  follow  cheap  insurance  as  the 
shadow  does  the  substance.  The  former 
is  the  complement  of  the  latter,  for  without 
adequate  premiums  there  can  be  no  assets 
with  which  to  pay  losses.  Law-suits  give 
delay,  which  enables  the  company  to  pick 
up  enough  other  premiums  to  pay,  when 
execution  cannot  longer  be  put  off.  But  is 
such  insurance  worth  buying  at  any  price  ? 
First-class  insurance  can  only  be  obtained 
at  the  cost  price  of  insurance,  with  a  reason- 
able profit  to  the  insurer  added,  and  this  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  kind  of  insurance; 
seek  it  and  leave  the  other  kind  to  that  class 
who  make  up  the  proverb  of  the  "  fool  and 
his  money  are  soon  parted." 


Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  H.  H. 
Johnston  &  Co.,  General  Agents  for  the 
coast,  we  have  received  an  itemized  monthly 
statement  of  the  above  Company,  showing 
in  detail  its  standing  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1875. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  complaint  of 
dull  times  in  the  business  of  Life  Insurance 
throughout  the  country,  it  appears  that  this 
old  veteran  corporation,  with  its  well  organ- 
ized corps  of  agents,  does  not  stop  to  con- 
sult "hard  times,"  but  moves  onward  and 
upward,  each  month's  work  exceeding  the 
corresponding  month  of  former  years,  when 
agents  generally  considered  times  "flush." 

The  success  of  the  Union  Mutual  can  be 
attributed  to  its  honorable  and  liberal  prac- 
tices with  the  policy  holders  and  agents,  to- 
gether with  a  strict  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  legitimate  life  underwriting.  From 
the  report  before  us,  we  extract  a  few  items 
which  will  convince  the  reader  that  the 
Union  Mutual  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
best  managed  companies  of  the  country,  and 
well  worthy  the  patronage  of  the  public. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  financial  ability  of  its 
managers,  together  with  a  careful  selection 
of  risks,   we  will  state  that  the  interest  re- 
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ceipts  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  have 
more  than  paid  the  death  losses  of  the  com- 
pany— a  thing  which  has  not  been  done  by 
but  one  other  company.  The  interest  re- 
ceipts in  1874  exceeded  the  death  losses  in 
the  Union  Mutual  by  nearly  $200,000.  The 
number  of  policies  in  force  on  the  1st  of 
July,  was  22,801.  The  number  of  policies 
issued  the  first  six  months  in  1875,  was 
3,241,  against  2,982  the  first  six  months  in 
1874.  Premiums  collected  first  six  months 
in  1875,  §880,645,  against $819,381  for  same 
timein  1874,  showing  an  increase  of  161,263. 
This  does  not  look  like  dull  times  with  the 
Union  Mutual.  For  the  benefit  of  the  22,- 
801  policy  holders,  the  company  now  has 
invested  in  unquestionable  securities,  nearly 
ten  millions  of  dollars  assets,  which  the 
managers  verj'  properly  regard  as  a  sacred 
trust,  not  to  be  used  in  speculating  in  doubt- 
ful securities,  but  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rightful  owners — the  policy-holders. 


The  Bay  Sugar  Refinery  Loss. 


"We  mentioned  in  our  August  number 
the  fact  of  the  fire,  with  the  total  insurance 
in  each  company  interested,  and  also  made 
a  rough  guess  at  the  probable  damage  by 
the  fire  in  the  Bay  Sugar  Refinery,  which 
occurred  on  the  30th  of  July,  1875. 

From  the  best  information  we  could  get, 
we  estimated  the  damage  to  insurance  com- 
panies at  fifty  to  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  from  a  copy  of  the  adjustment 
made  by  the  three  expert  adjusters,  H.  H. 
Bigelow,  T.  C.  Grant  and  J  W  Staples,  we 
find  the  total  adjusted  loss  to  be  $38,646.90. 
Right  here  we  will  mention  the  fact  that  the 
adjustment,  as  prepared  by  the  above  named 
gentlemen,  reflects  credit  on  their  ability  as 
adjusters,  while  the  printing  and  binding, 
done  by  the  well-known  printing  house  of 
Frank  Eastman,  509  Clay  Street,  does  great 
credit  to  the  printing  profession  on  this 
coast,  it  being  the  best  arranged  and  more 
neatly  printed  than  any  adjustment  ever 
made  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  we  think  it 
will  compare  favorably,  both  as  to  arrange- 
ment and  printing,  with  any  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 


It  has  been  whispered  around  among  the 
insurance  fraternity,  and  especially  the  rival 
adjusters,  that  the  Committee  —  that  is 
Grant,  Bigelow  and  Staples — by  some  mys- 
terious and  unaccountable  way,  during,  or 
immediately  after  the  adjustment,  struck  a 
"  bonanza,"  which  has  caused  considerable 
jealousy  among  the  said  rival  adjusters. 

The  adjusted  loss  of  each  company,  which 
we  believe  has  been  paid  by  all,  is  annexed: 

Amazon,  Cincinnati $  619.67 

American,  Philadelphia 619.67 

American  Central,  St.  Louis 619.67 

Atlas,  Hartford 619.67 

Ciilitbrnia,  San  Francisco 1,239.36 

Citizens,  St.  Louis 619.67 

Clay,  Newport,  Ky 136.80 

Commercial,  San  Francisco 1,239.86 

Commercial  Union,  London 1,239.36 

Continental,  New  York 619.67 

Faneuil  Hall,  Boston 619.67 

Fire  Association,  Philadelphia 1,2;39.36 

Franklin,  Indianapolis 136.80 

Franklin,  St.  Louis ^ 619.67 

French  Insurance  Corporation,  Franco. .  619.67 

Gorman-American,  Now  York 619.67 

Globe,  Chicago 619.67 

Hartford,  of  Hartford 743.65 

Homo  Mutual,  San  Francisco 1,239.36 

Home,  Columbus 495.74 

Imperial-Queen,  London-Liverpool 2,478.74 

Imperial-Queen,  London-Liverpool 2,478.74 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America,  Phila- 
delphia   619.67 

Kansas,  Leavenworth 273.59 

Lamar,  New  York 619.67 

London  Assurance,  London 619.67 

Lorillard,  New  York 619.67 

Manhattan,  New  York 619.67 

Merchants,  Newark 619.67 

Mississippi  Valley,  Memphis 619.67 

New  Orleans  Association,  Now  Orleans..  495.74 

"              "           "       ..  136.80 

New  Orleans  Insurance  Co.,  Now  Orleans  1,239.36 

Niagara,  Now  Y'^ork 619.67 

North  British  and  Mercantilo,Edinburgh  2,478.74 

Penn,  Philadelphia 619.67 

495.74 

Peoples,  Memphis 136.80 

Peoples,  Newark 273.59 

Royal  Canadian.  Montreal 619.67 

1,239.36 

Saint  Joseph,  Missouri 619.67 

Saint  Louis,  of  St.  Louis 619.67 

Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 619.67 

State  Investment,  San  Francisco 1,239.36 

"  Svea,"  Gothenburg 619.67 

Trans-Atlantic,  Hamburg 991.52 

Union,  San  Francisco 1,487.28 

$38,646.90 
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Minnesota  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company. 


The  Minnesota  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Companj^,  of  St.  Paul,  has  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  Northwestern  Mutual  of  Mil- 
waukee. The  reasons  given  for  the  action 
of  the  Minnesota  Mutual  are  contained  in  a 
circular  to  its  policy-holders,  and  are  about 
as  follows; 

First.  The  short-lived  enthusiasm  of  its 
many  originators.  Second.  The  stringency 
of  the  times  for  the  past  two  years.  Third. 
That  the  contract  made  with  the  Northwest- 
ern is  such  that  it  assumes  all  the  liabilities 
of  every  nature  of  the  Minnesota  Mutual, 
and  that  the  Northwestern  shall  enter  the 
name  of  each  policy-holder  of  the  Minne- 
sota Mutual  on  its  books  and  shall  credit 
each  with  the  same  dividend  last  paid  by 
the  Minnesota  Mutual  with  one  per  cent,  ad- 
dition eacb  year  until  the  assets  of  the  Min- 
nesota Mutual  shall  have  reached  a  four  per 
■  cent,  basis,  when  the  Minnesota  Mutual 
policy-holders  will  be  placed  on  a  par  with 
the  Northwestern  policy-holders.  The  Min- 
nesota Mutual  retains  its  organization,  but 
all  new  business  will  be  placed  in  the  North- 
western. In  reference  to  the  present  policy- 
holders of  the  Minnesota  Mutual,  the  offi- 
cers have  submitted  the  following  proposi- 
tion to  each  of  them: 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  between 
this  company  and  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  the  reasons  for 
which  are  given  in  detail  in  the  accompany- 
ing circular.  By  this  contract  all  the  poli- 
cies of  this  company,  the  holders  of  which 
do  not  dissent  in  writing  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  this  formal  notice,  are  rein- 
sured in  and  guaranteed  by  the  Northwest- 
ern Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  The 
latter  Company  guarantees  to  the  reinsured 
members  of  the  Minnesota  Mutual  larger 
dividends  than  those  which  they  now  re- 
ceive, except  in  the  event  of  a  total  discon- 
tinuance of  the  dividends  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Mutual  to  its  members  generally — a  con- 
tingency not  at  all  likely  to  occur. 

The  terms  of  this  contract  are  considered 
so  favorable  to  the  members  of  the  Minne- 


sota Mutual  that  all  are  expected  to  approve 
this  action  of  their  Board  of  Directors. 
Should  you  desire  a  formal  certificate  of  re- 
insurance, under  the  seal  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Mutual,  please  address  the  Secretary  of 
this  company,  who  will  procure  and  for- 
ward the  same  free  of  charge.  The  general 
contract  will,  however,  be  binding  upon 
that  company,  so  as  to  cover  and  secure 
your  policy,  without  any  action  on  your 
part.  Premiums  will  be  payable  as  hereto- 
fore, until  further  notice. 


Ohicago  Circular. 


A  circular  has  been  gotten  up  in  Chicago, 
giving  some  hints  concerning  the  number, 
location,  and  financial  standing,  of  quite  a 
number  of  the  worst  class  of  wild-cat  insur- 
ance companies,  which  are  now  operating, 
or  have  operated  within  the  past  year,  in 
the  great  western  insurance  centre.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Chicago  public  maintain  a 
firm  through  which  most  of  these  companies 
operate,  known  as  the  Chicago  Insurance 
Agency  Association,  which  claims  to  have 
a  capital,  paid  up,  of  $25,000;  and  also, 
that  it  will  pay  the  return  premium  on  all 
obtained  from  them  on  the  demand,  (not  of 
the  insured  but)  of  the  Association.  The 
circular  further  charges  that: 

They  have  thus  far  failed  to  demand  the 
policies  placed  by  them  in  the  Mineral 
Mountain,  of  Huntington,  "W.  Va.;  the 
Commercial,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va. ;  the 
Tradesmen's,  of  New  Orleans,  and  others, 
whose  policies  are  worth  just  as  much  now 
as  before  they  closed  the  doors  on  their  de- 
luded patrons.  This  concern  also  claims 
to  be  chartered  by  the  State  of  Illinois;  but 
inquiry  at  Springfield  discloses  that  no 
charter  has  been  granted  the  concern;  a 
number  of  the  advertised  stockholders  dis- 
claim having  any  interest.  The  circular 
further  says  : 

Among  the  many  insurance  companies  to 
which  we  wish  to  call  attention  doing  busi- 
ness at  present,  or  which  have  closed  their 
doors  during  the  past  year,  are  the  following: 

Nail  City,  W.  Va.;  La  Belle,  W.  Va.; 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  W.  Va.;  Brunswick, 
W.  Va.;  Adams,  W.  Va.;  Commonwealth, 
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W.  Va.;  Arlington,  W.  Va.;  Beverly,  W. 
Va.;  Merchants',  W.  Va. ;  Mineral  Moun- 
tain, W.  Va.;  Grange,  W.  Va.;  Pied- 
mont, W.  Va.;  Continental,  "W.  Va, ; 
Washington,  "Washington,  D.  C;  Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania;  International,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Delaware  State,  Delaware 
City,  Del.;  Salamander,  New  Orleans; 
Workingmcn's  Mutual,  New  Orleans; 
Merchants',  New  Orleans;  Tradesmen's, 
New  Orleans;  Westmoreland,  of  nowhere 
in  particular;  Gibraltar,  Pennsylvania;  Sun- 
bury,  Pennsylvania;  United  Firemen's  As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania;  Clayton,  Wil- 
mington, Del.;  and  many  others  in  Penn- 
sylvania too  numerous  to  mention,  and  of 
too  frequent  birth  to  keep  track  of. 


Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe. 


In  our  July  number  we  made  mention  of 
the  amount  of  assets  of  the  Liverpool, 
London  and  Globe  Insurance  Company,  as 
published  by  Davenport  &  Co.,  of  Kich- 
mond,  Va.  In  that  notice  we  censured  D. 
&  Co.  for  publishing  false  figures,  as  we  did 
not  believe  the  company  had  authorized 
any  of  its  agents  to  place  its  assets  at  $26,- 
740,105.  We  now  receive  a  letter  from 
Davenport  &  Co.,  calling  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  had  done  them  an  injus- 
tice, as  they  were  authorized  to  publish  the 
assets  as  above  stated,  having  received  a 
printed  circular  from  the  resident  Secretary 
at  New  York,  giving  the  assets  at  $26,740,- 
105,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1875.  Well, 
Messrs.  Davenport  &  Co.  will  pardon  us  for 
any  personal  allusions  made  in  our  July 
number,  as  we  now  hold  the  New  York 
manager  responsible  for  this  very  extraor- 
dinary gain  in  assets  since  January  1st,  1875, 
and  if  the  New  York  Secretary  says  he  re- 
ceived his  authority  from  the  home  office, 
then  we  will  look  to  them  for  an  expla- 
nation. 

We  do  not  wish  our  readers  to  think  that 
we  are  particular  about  a  deviation  from  the 
truth  to  the  extent  of  a  million  or  so  of 
dollars,  but  when  a  company  or  its  resident 
secretary  spreads  a  three  million  item  over 


the  legitimate   figures,  we  are  compelled  to 
think   there  is    a  mistake   somewhere. 

We  do  not  understand  why  it  is  that  some 
men  are  not  content  with  facts,  especially 
when  the  facts  are  sufficient  to  do  business 
on. 

The  L.  L.  &  G.  shows  a  small  surplus 
over  all  liabilities,  and  while  it  is  not  as 
large  as  many  of  our  American  companies, 
yet  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  place  the  Com- 
pany among  the  solvent  ones,  unless  we 
should  experience  a  great  conflagration  here, 
or  somewhere  else. 

To  convince  our  readers  that  we  are  just- 
ified in  our  statements,  we  give  below  the 
assets  of  the  Company  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1875,  as  given  in  the  sworn  statement 
published  in  the  California  Keport,  and  also 
those  published  by  the  New  York  Secretary 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1875,  and  leave  the 
public  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the 
figures  : 

Assets  Jan.  Ist,  Cal.  report $23,289,630 

Assets  March  1st,  N.  Y.  Secretary 26,740,105 

Assets  gained  in  60  days $3,450,475 

The  gain  in  assets  in  twelve  months  (1874) 
was  $1,065,718. 


— We  have  been  shown  a  receipt,  with  no- 
tice of  dividend,  on  policy  No.  74,318,  in 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  of  Milwaukee,  on  the  life  of  a 
resident  of  Nevada.  Accompanying  this 
receipt  the  company  sends  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  the  dividend,  for  1875,  was  $93.39; 
but  for  the  law  of  Nevada  it  would  have 
been  $100.40,  or,  in  other  words,  the  com- 
I)any  deduct  $4.01  from  the  dividend  to  pay 
a  State  tax,  which  we  do  not  believe  the 
company  pays  to  the  State,  as  they  have  no 
agent  there,  and  therefore  make  no  report 
on  the  business  of  Nevada. 

Now  we  would  ask  the  officers  of  the 
Northwestern,  what  right  they  have  to  de- 
duct from  a  dividend  money  which  they  do 
not  pay  over  to  the  State  ?  If  they  make  a 
return  to  the  Slate  of  one  per  cent,  tax  on 
receipts  in  that  State,  it  is  legitimate;  but  so 
long  as  they  have  no  representative  in  Ne- 
vada, we  do  not  see  how  it  is  that  they  have 
to  pay  this  tax.     Will  the  officers  explain  ? 
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CHIPS. 

— The  Amazon  Insurance  Company,  of 
Cincinnati,  has  declared  a  dividend  of  ten 
per  cent. 

— James  Kip,  Esq.,  special  agent  of  the 
London  Assurance  Corporation,  is  now  trav- 
eling in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory, 
in  the  interests  of  his  company. 
— J.  A.  Brumsey,  Esq.,  manager  of  the 
Nevada  branch  of  the  Home  Mutual  In- 
surance Company,  called  on  us  a  few  days 
since.  Mr.  B,  looks  well  and  reports  busi- 
ness "away  up"  in  Nevada. 
— At  the  National  Insurance  Convention,  to 
be  held  in  New  York  on  the  20th  inst.,  the 
"  Michigan  Balance  Sheet  Blank,"  (so  says 
Oliver  Pillsbury,  secretary  of  the  conven- 
tion), taxation,  re-insurance,  losses,  amalga- 
mations, and  a  variety  of  other  topics  will 
receive  the  attention  of  that  body  of  great 
lights. 

— We  reproduce  a  very  able  and  sensible 
article  from  the  New  York  Chronicle^  of 
August  5th,  entitled  "  Considerations  for 
the  Stockholders  of  Local  Companies," 
and  we  would  recommend  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  article  by  some  of  our  local  stock- 
holders, feeling  confident  that  it  will  both 
instruct  and  entertain,  and  perhaps  benefit 
some  of  them  at  least. 

— Mr.  J.  A.  Melcher,  the  accomplished  and 
energetic  superintendent  of  agencies  for  the 
Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  on 
this  coast,  is  interviewing  the  citizens  of 
San  Jose  and  vicinity  on  the  subject  of  Life 
Insurance.  With  his  many  years'  experi- 
ence, backed  with  a  company  of  unquestion- 
able security,  Mr.  Melcher  is  pushing  busi- 
ness with  satisfactory  results. 
— The  decrease  in  the  dividends,  and  the 
shrinkage  in  the  profits  of  what  are  known 
as  the  Manufacturers'  Mutual  insurance 
companies,  is  attracting  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  their  constituents,  cotton  and  woolen 
manufacturers.  Their  losses  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Social  and  the  Granite  mills, 
within  a  year,  will  foot  up  over  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  while  others  of  much  less  sin- 
gle magnitude  will  carry  the  total  very 
close  to  three-quarters  of  a  million . 


— We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  communication  from  B.  D.  W.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, to  the  Insurance  Monitor,  to  be 
found  in  another  column,  on  the  subject  of 
flouring  mills,  &c. 

— M.  P.  Walker,  Esq.,  the  accomplished 
and  worthy  secretary  of  the  Trust  Fund  In- 
surance Agency,  of  this  city,  has  gone  East 
on  business  connected  with  the  association, 
and  to  visit  relatives  and  friends  residing  in 
some  of  the  New  England  States. 
— John  A.  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Eureka,  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  appointed  agent  for  the 
California  and  Commercial  Insurance  Com- 
panies of  this  city.  Mr.  Watson,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  named  companies,  repre- 
sents the  Home  Mutual  and  State  Invest- 
ment. 

— The  number  of  fires  in  Boston  during 
July  was  17;  false  alarms,  3;  chimney  fires, 
3.  The  causes  of  the  fires  were  as  follows 
Incendiary,  2;  sparks  from  chimney,  3 
steam  pipes,  1 ;  spontaneous  combustion,! 
fire  crackers,  2;  struck  by  lightning,  1;  de- 
fective oven,  1;  children  playing  with 
matches,  1;  originated  in  dry  house,  1; 
lighted  cigar,  1;  cause  unknown,  3. 

— Edwin  C.  Barrows,  Esq.,  died  on  the  6th 
of  August,  1875,  at  his  residence  in  the  City 
of  Hartford,  Conn.  Mr.  Barrows  was 
known  among  Life  Insurance  men  through- 
out the  country,  as  an  able  writer  on 
the  subject  of  Life  Insurance.  When  the 
Traveler's  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford 
was  organized,  this  gentleman  was  tendered 
the  position  of  manager  of  the  advertising 
and  printing  department.  He  also  estab- 
lished and  edited  the  Travder^s  Record,  a 
very  neat  little  monthly,  published  in  the 
interests  of  the  company.  Mr.  Barrows 
leaves  a  wife  and  two  children.  The  Hart- 
ford Post  closes  a  notice  of  this  gentleman 
as  follows: 

Personally,  Mr.  Barrows  was  quiet  and 
unostentatious;  genial  and  kind  in  his  dis- 
position, he  possessed  the  respect  and  love 
of  all  who  knew  him.  Men  have  gone  from 
among  us  of  greater  fame  and  name  than  he, 
but  none  will  be  more  sincerely  mourned 
than  he  who  has  left  us  in  the  prime  of  a 
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life  filled  to  the  full  with  good  deeds  and 
tender  acts  of  kindness.  The  hearts  of 
troops  of  friends  will  ever  keep  his  memory 
green. 

— The  Commercial  Fire  Insurance  Compa- 
ny, of  St.  Louis,  has  been  examined  by  the 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  insurance  de- 
partments, and  refused  admission  to  either 
State. 

— Messrs.  W.  L.  Chalmers  and  A.  R.  Gunni- 
son, general  agents  for  the  California  and 
Commercial  Insurance  Companies,  of  this 
city,  made  a  flying  trip  to  Humboldt  County 
during  the  past  month,  when  they  took  a 
general  survey  of  the  field,  and  planted  the 
following  agents:  Robert  Burns,  Areata; 
John  A.  Watson,  Eureka;  John  Coats, 
Rohnerville,  and  E.  J.  Dodge,  Ferndale. 

—  The  French  Insurance  Corporation, 
through  its  efficient  manager,  Edward 
Brown,  Esq.,  ia  extending  its  business  to 
some  of  the  principal  towns  on  the  Coast. 
Among  the  recently  appointed  agents  we 
note  the  following:  M.  J.  Henley,  Virginia 
City,  Nevada;  G.  B.  Hill,  Carson,  Nevada; 
A.  Abbott,  Marysville,  Cal.,  and  D.  A. 
Bender  &  Co.,  Reno,  Nevada.  The  corpo- 
ration made  a  good  selection  at  Virginia 
City;  Mr.  Henley  is  the  representative  of 
several  first-class  companies — all  board  com- 
panies, too,  and  is  considered  one  of  Ne- 
vada's best  agents.  The  other  gentlemen 
we  are  not  personally  acquainted  with,  but 
presume  they  are  all  good  men. 

— The  most  amusing  thing  in  connection 
with  Life  Insurance  which  has  attracted 
our  attention  is  a  three-column  article  in 
the  Indianapolis  daily  Journal,  of  August 
5th,  wherein  a  gentleman  signing  himself 
J.  A,  F.,  gets  oflfa  batch  of  twaddle  (only 
excelled  by  some  of  Stephen  English's  open 
letters)  concerning  the  practices  of  the  Life 
companies  in  general.  This  J.  A.  F.  makes 
some  very  grave  charges  against  some  of 
the  companies,  and  to  prove  his  assertions 
as  to  how  the  companies  swindle  the  policy- 
holders, by  refusing  to  pay  losses,  he  cites, 
among  other  cases,  the  notorious  case  of 
Hannah  Lee  vs.  the  Guardian  Mutual  Life 


Insurance  Company,  tried  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  in  this  city  last  fall. 
The  particulars  of  this  case  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Review.  We  would  sug- 
gest that  Mr.  J.  A.  F.  censures  the  court 
and  company  when  fraud  does  not  show  it- 
self in  such  a  palpable  way  on  the  part  of 
the  insured  as  in  this  case.  It  was  not  only 
proven  that  Lee  had  made  fraudulent  ans- 
wers to  many  important  questions  asked  in 
the  application,  but  that  he  actually  forged 
the  medical  examiner's  name  to  the  certifi- 
cate, and  was  never  examined  at  all  by  any 
physician. 

— The  only  fire  duringthe  month  of  August 
on  this  coast  of  any  magnitude  was  the  fire 
at  Sacramento,  on  the  11th,  which  destroyed 
about  $60,000  worth  of  mills,  lumber 
yards,  and  boarding  houses,  on  which  the 
insurance  companies  paid  the  following 
amounts: 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe 85,300 

Commercial  Union 3,300 

Imperial  and  Queen 2,800 

Union  of  San  Francisco 2,770 

Phoenix  Ins.  Co., Conn 1,000 

Commercial,  San  Francisco 3,800 

State  Investment 2,100 

Home  Mutual 4,000 

Total $25,070 

— The  Globe,of  Chicago,  Mississppi  Valley, 
of  Memphis,  and  the  Kansas,  of  Leaven- 
worth, have  withdrawn  from  New  Tork, 
and  New  England  States.  The  reasons  given 
for  this  action,  is  an  unprofitable  business 
in  that  field.  It  has  been  reported  that  the 
commissioner  of  New  York  cancelled  the 
certificates  of  the  above  companies,  but  we 
have  since  learned  that  that  was  a  mistake. 
Superintendent  Welch,  of  Kansas,  exam- 
ined the  Kansas  company  on  the  8th  of  last 
month,  and  the  result  of  that  examination 
is  before  us,  giving  the  company — after 
throwing  out  §12,551.00  securities,  which 
the  company  claim  as  good — a  small  sur- 
plus over  capital.  A  telegram  from  Chica- 
go on  the  31st  ult.,  stated  that  the  Globe 
was  in  sound  condition,  and  there  was  no 
cause  for  an  alarm.  The  reasons  for  the 
action  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  to  be 
found  in  another  column,  as  reported  by 
the  Ins.  Times  of  New  York. 
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— Evidently  some  of  our  Eastern  compa- 
nies have  been  reading  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  of  this  city,  as  they  have  been  with- 
drawing from  many  of  the  States,  and  con- 
cluded to  confine  themselves  to  a  local  busi- 
ness entirely,  thinking,  as  the  Spirit  says, 
they  may  be  called  on  to  meet  a  heavy  con- 
flagration at  home,  therefore  they  should  not 
do  an  agency  business. 
— The  Westchester  Eire  Insurance  Compa- 
ny present  on  our  eighth  page  their  seventy- 
seventh  semi-annual  statement,  showing 
their  financial  condition  July  1.  The  West- 
chester has  §807,500  of  first-class  assets,  of 
which  sum  $169,928  represents  the  net  sur- 
plus over  capital  and  all  liabilities,  includ- 
ing re-insurance.  This  is  a  statement  of 
which  the  old  Westchester  may  well  feel 
proud.  The  company  is  managed  upon 
progressive  principles  by  men  who  realize 
that  prosperity  is  the  best  test  of  an  insur- 
ance company's  soundness.  Under  shrewd 
administration  the  Westchester  has  steadily 
advanced,  extending  its  business,  and  in- 
creasing its  reputation,  until  now  it  stands 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  our  underwriting 
institutions. — iV.  Y.  Tribune. 
— The  Insurance  Times,  for  August,  con- 
tains the  following  concerning  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Fire  In- 
surance Company  from  New  York: 

The  retirement  of  this  company  from  the 
State  of  New  York  is  attributable  solely  to 
the  local  character  of  a  portion  of  its  invest- 
ments. Its  Tennessee  bonds,  to  which  our 
Superintendent  objected,  because  they  were 
not  yielding  regular  interest,  are  represented 
as  being  virtually  good,  but  temporarily  in- 
jured in  public  confidence  by  the  imperfect 
legislation  of  the  Tennessee  government, 
but  which  defect  will  doubtless  be  remedied 
at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  Its 
Mississippi  bonds  are  good  in  Mississippi, 
but  their  value  is  not  recognized  outside. 
The  interest  on  them,  however,  is  regularly 
paid,  and  they  are  worth  from  85  to  95  cents 
on  the  dollar.  Before  the  company  with- 
drew from  this  State,  it  ofiered  to  make 
a  deposit  in  cash,  at  Albany,  to  make  good 
any  deficiency  arising  from  the  depreciation 
of  bonds,   but  the  law  does  not  allow  Mr. 


Chapman  to  accept  deposits  iu  that  form. 
The  absence  of  many  of  the  directors  and 
stockholders  from  Memphis,  during  the 
summer  months,  prevented  the  officers  from 
making  any  other  provision,  and  the  com- 
pany was  consequently  obliged  to  withdraw 
temporarily  from  New  York.  '  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  managers  of  this  company 
will  make  such  changes  in  its  securities  as 
will  enable  the  company  to  return  in  the 
autumn  to  this  city,  where  it  has  met  its  ob- 
ligations and  conducted  its  business  with 
honor  and  fairness,  and  Cbtablished  for  itself 
an  enviable  reputation. 
— When  the  death  of  Ex-President  Andrew 
Johnson  was  announced,  the  daily,  weekly, 
and  monthly  .papers,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
had  his  life  insured  for  a  large  amount,  the 
insurance  on  Mr.  Johnson  being  placed  at 
§300,000  the  day  after  his  death,  but  since 
has  been  reduced  from  time  to  time,  until 
the  amount  is  only  §35,000,  and  some  of  our 
exchanges  are  willing  to  swear  by  that  fig- 
ure, while  the  truth  is,  Ex-President  John- 
son did  not  have  one  cent  insurance  on  his 
life  when  he  died,  nor  at  anj*  period  of  his 
life.    ' 

The  writer,  when  canvassing  Life  Insur- 
ance in  East  Tennessee,  in  1868-9,  took  oc- 
casion during  a.  visit  to  Greenville,  to  men- 
tion the  subject  to  Mr.  J.,  and  tried  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  importance  of  life  insur- 
ance, and  while  he  was  very  courteous  and 
gentlemanly  about  it,  he  declined  to  make 
any  investment  in  that  direction,  not  that  he 
did  not  like  the  principle,  but  that  he  had 
neglected  to  attend  to  the  matter  when 
younger.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  that  was 
was  one  of  the  mistakes  of  his  life,  but  felt 
that  the  time  had  passed  for  him  to  make 
that  particular  provision  for  his  family.  The 
Ex-President  also  stated  that  he  had  offers 
from  some  of  the  leading  companies  of  New 
York  to  present  him  with  a  policy  for  §20,- 
OOOj  first  premium  paid,  but,  says  the  Presi- 
dent, "I  positively  refused  any  presents  in 
any  shape  during  my  term  of  office." 

The  daily  ''smarties"  of  this  city  placed 
Mr.  Kalston's  life  insurance  at  §300,000, 
while  the  facts  are,  his  insurance  is  only 
§43,000.     There  is  nothing  like  guess  work. 
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— The  twenty-first  semi-annual  statement 
of  the  St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company  is  in  hand,  and  shows  a  health- 
ful progress  during  the  six  months  ending 
July  1st.  The  assets  of  the  Company, 
which  are  all  of  excellent  character,  have 
been  increased  by  $24,670,  and  its  clear 
surplus,  over  ail  liabilities,  including  capi- 
tal, by  $12,655.  The  affairs  of  this  Com- 
pany are  held  well  in  hand,  its  agents  se- 
lected with  good  judgment,  and  its  business 
honorably  and  safely  conducted.  The 
Corcpany  deserves  all  the  success  it  is  hav- 
ing, and  everything  about  it  testifies  to  the 
capability  and  fidelity  of  its  management. — 
New  York  Chronicle. 


FINANCIAL. 


THE    GREAT    PANIC    AND    ITS 
RESULTS. 


Death  of  "W.  C  Ralston,  etc. 


A  misfortune  scarcely  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  San  Francisco,  occurred  in  this 
city  on  Thursday,  August  the  26th.  This 
was  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Califor- 
nia, one  of  the  most  important  moneyed 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  world.  Rumors  aflfecting 
its  solvency,  and  also  the  credit  of  Wm.  C. 
Ealston,  its  president,  and  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest men  on  this  coast,  have  been  current  for 
the  last  six  months.  "Whenever  they  have 
become  too  frequent  they  have  been  quieted, 
and  the  public  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
everything  was  right  in  that  quarter.  All 
persons  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
coast  have  been  glad  to  believe  in  the  stabil- 
ity of  an  institution  which  they  had  come 
to  regard  with  pride  and  afiection. 

Several  weeks  before  the  failure,  when 
Mr.  Ealston  transferred  his  interest  in  the 
Palace  Hotel  to  Mr.  Sharon,  rumor  was  rife 
that  he  had  failed,  and  that  the  Bank  was 
in  a  tight  place.  A  run  on  it  was  only  pre- 
vented then  by  wise  counsel  of  its  friends, 
and  by  the  poiiitive  assurances  of  its  oflScers 
that  it  was  all  right.    Since  then,  one  by 


one  its  largest  depositors  have  been  with- 
drawing quietly,  and  opening  their  accounts 
elsewhere.  These  circumstances  led  to  a 
painful  embarrassment  for  three  or  four 
days  before  the  run  on  the  26th.  Its  cus- 
tomers were  scarcely  accommodated  at  all, 
and  large  depositors  entered  it  with  doubts 
as  to  its  solvency.  It  made  extraordinary 
efiforts  to  call  in  its  loans  on  the  morning  of 
its  failure,  sending  peremptory  orders  to 
creditors  to  come  forward  at  once  with  the 
cash.  The  withdrawal  of  deposits  began  at 
an  early  hour  that  morning,  and  continued 
through  the  forenoon,  but  so  moderately 
as  to  attract  but  little  attention,  but  gradu- 
ally it  increased  until  it  began  to  look 
ominous. 

It  was  not  until  1  p.  M.  that  the  officials 
of  the  institution  became  much  alarmed. 
About  that  hour  several  checks  for  $100,000 
or  $200,000,  or  similar  amounts,  came  to 
be  cashed  from  depositors  not  usually  dis- 
turbed by  rumors  of  financial  trouble.  All 
these  were  paid  without  a  murmur,  but  they 
kept  on  increasing.  The  scattering  drops 
became  a  quiet  patter,  and  the  patter  be- 
came a  heavy  shower.  By  2  o'clock,  the 
steady  withdrawal  of  funds  had  quickened 
into  a  "run,"  which  attracted  attention,  and 
drew  a  crowd  of  spectators  about  the  door. 
The  news  ran  along  the  street  like  a  prairie 
fire,  causing  the  greatest  commotion  among 
brokers  and  operators,  who  rushed  toward 
the  center  of  interest,  some 

WITH   BANK  BOOKS  IN   THEIK   HANDS. 

Others  simply  inspired  with  a  desire  to  join 
in  the  excitement.  As  the  news  spread  to 
adjoining  streets,  and  into  the  quarters  of 
the  city  devoted  to  heavy  business,  it  aroused 
everywhere  the  same  attention.  Stores  and 
workshops  were  emptied  of  their  occupants, 
either  to  see  the  excitement  or  to  enable  a 
withdrawal  of  deposits  before  the  hour  for 
closing  the  banks,  which  was  now  at  hand. 
The  people,  thus  led  by  curiosity  or  inter- 
est, streamed  from  all  quarters  toward  the 
corner  of  California  and  Sansome  streets, 
filling  the  space  in  that  locality  for  a  square 
in  every  direction.  At  half-past  2,  the  ex- 
citement culminated  in 
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A    SCENE    OF    EXTRAORDINARY    INTEREST, 

"Which  could  be  taken  in  at  a  glance  from 
an  elevated  position.  The  streets  were 
thronged  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach;  the 
crowd  being  quiet  in  certain  places,  in  others 
alive  with  motion.  The  steps  of  all  banks 
and  offices  were  packed  with  spectators.  A 
pale  face  was  seen  at  every  pane  of  every 
window.  Wild  men  were  rushing  in  all 
directions,  papers  fluttering  in  their  hands, 
and  among  them  the  inevitable  bank  book. 
Pale  women,  with  disordered  hair  and 
dresses,  began  to  appear,  giving  the  scene  a 
variety  of  color,  and  striving  vainly  to 
reach  the  narrow  entrance  at  the  door  of  the 
Bank  of  California,  besieged  with  crowding, 
struggling,  obstreperous,  white-faced  men. 

THE   SCENE   AT   THE   BANK   DOOR 

Was  so  wild,  eager,  confused  and  tumultu- 
ous that  it  can  be  but  imperfectly  described. 
Policemen,  in  uniforms  and  without,  were 
scattered  about  in  all  available  places  to 
keep  the  crowd  in  the  best  order  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  The  great  iron 
door  was  closed,  and  through  the  little  nar- 
row door  in  the  center,  like  the  entrance  to 
a  prison  cell,  the  panic-stricken  depositors 
crowded,  pressing  their  way  between  serried 
ranks  of  ragged,  moneyless  spectators,  to 
whom  the  failure  of  all  the  banks  in  the 
world  would  not  have  been  a  matter  of  the 
slightest  consequence.  An  effort  was  made 
to  keep  out  those  having  no  business  inside, 
but  it  was  only  partially  successful.  Those 
who  came  for  deposits  were  largely  brokers' 
clerks  and  the  representatives  of  business 
men  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 

THE   SCENE   AT   THE   COUNTERS. 

The  scene  inside  the  bank  was  even  more 
intensely  exciting  than  that  outside.  A 
crowd  lined  the  counters  from  end  to  end, 
nervously  shoving  checks  under  the  noses 
of  tellers,  who  glanced  at  them,  and,  as 
their  only  answer,  shoved  over  to  the  ex- 
cited men  who  brought  them  little  piles  of 
gold  or  great  piles  and  boxes  of  silver. 
Every  toller  had  a  white,  scared  look,  and 
the  bookkeepers  and  the  faces  of  clerks  seen 
at  the  distant  desks  looked  ghastly  as  snow- 
drifts in  the  moonlight.     Now  and  then  a 


bank  trustee  was  seen  flitting  about  in  a 
ghostly  way,  disappearing  in  the  direction 
of  the  rooms  belonging  to  the  ofiicers.  The 
old  Chinese  clerk,  who  must  have  been  co- 
temporary  with  Confucius,  sat  on  a  high 
stool  gazing  wisely  through  his  spectacles, 
which  are  as  large  as  watch  crystals,  at  the 
half-crazed  crowd  pressing  forward  for  their 
money.  Great  piles  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
glistened  on  shelves  just  beyond  the  reach  of 
those  so  vociferously  demanding  it.  The 
clink  of  coin  fairly  drowned  the  din  that 
came  from  the  thronged  street  through  the 
narrow  entrance.  The  crowd  increased  rap- 
idly from  2  o'clock  until  2:30,  when  there 
was  scarcely  room  for  them  at  the  counters. 
Then  the  management  decided  to  stop  pay- 
ment, and  so  telegraphed  to  their  Eastern 
correspondents.  At  2:35  the  little,  narrow 
iron  door  swung  to  in  the  faces  of  several 
anxious  depositors.  The  handsome  face  of 
Billy  Duncan's  clerk,  bearing  a  look  of  in- 
tense disappointment,  was  the  last  seen  from 
within  through  the  aperture.  An  effort  was 
made  from  without  to  push  it  open,  but  a 
policeman  with  strong  arms  shoved  it  to 
and  drew  the  heavy  iron  bolts,  forbidding 
further  ingress.  Then  the  crowd  began 
beating  a  fierce  tattoo,  to  which  the  tellers 
and  clerks,  who  stood  still  in  their  places, 
listened  with  a  faint  smileof  satisfaction  and 
a  deep-drawn  sigh  of  relief.  But  the  mis- 
sion of  the  great  Bank  of  California  was 
ended. 

THE  NATIONAL  GOLD  AND  TRUST  COMPANY. 

A  run  commenced  on  the  First  National 
Gold  and  Trust  Company's  Bank,  some- 
where about  2  o'clock,  and  after  the  doors 
of  the  Bank  of  California  were  closed,  bo- 
came  more  exciting  even  than  that.  The 
crowd  had,  from  the  moment  when  tho 
news  began  to  spread,  been  growing  con- 
stantly denser.  The  streets  for  several 
squares  about  the  scene  of  deepest  interest 
had  become  impassable  to  vehicles,  and 
even  pedestrians  pressed  through  with  ",  1 1 
greatest  difficulty.  A  reporter  entering  the 
Trust  Company's  institution,  between  a  file 
of  policemen,  found  the  counters  all  occu- 
pied, every  inch  ofthe  floor  filled  with  spec- 
tators, and  a  big  hoodlum  standing  with  his 
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dirty  high-heeled  boots  on  a  handsome  sofa, 
smoking  a  vile  cigar  and  looking  over  the 
heads  of  the  assemblage  at  the  clerks  lug- 
ging boxes  and  bags  of  money  from  the 
safe,  and  tellers  shoving  them  over  the 
counters.  The  plaintive  voices  of  women 
were  heard  amid  the'  strife,  appealing  earn- 
estly for  their  little  pittances,  and  expres- 
sing deep  thankfulness  when  they  obtained 
them.  Clerks  and  messengers  were  stag- 
gering away  in  every  direction  with  great 
loads  of  silver,  making  their  way  home- 
ward through  the  crowd  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  At  quarter  past  3  they  stopped 
paying  gold,  and  not  long  after  the  silver 
began  to  show  signs  of  giving  out.  Then 
several  tellers  dropped  out  of  line,  and  pay- 
ing over  the  counters  became  less  rapid. 
Money  was  counted  slowly.  It  was  plain 
to  see  that  the  bank  was  fighting  for  the  few 
moments  that  intervened  until  4  o'clock, 
the  regular  closing  hour,  on  which  their 
life  depended.  The  pointer  moved  slowly, 
but  finally  reached  the  figure,  leaving  the 
clerks,  messengers  and  tellers  exhausted, 
and  scarcely  any  coin  in  sight.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  institution  could  not  have 
stood  the  run  for  thirty  minutes  longer, 
though  it  has  always  had  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  soundest  in  the  city.  The 
Cashier  stated  that  the  run  on  them 
amounted  to  about  $1,400,000. 

After  this  hour  quiet  reigned  within  the 
classic  walls  of  the  Bank  of  California  and 
the  Trust  Company,  both.  But  outside  all 
was  confusion.  A  slight  run  was  in  progress 
on  the  Clay  street  and  the  Hibernia  Savings 
Bank,  pretty  much  all  the  afternoon.  At 
all  the  rest  everything  was  quiet,  but  every 
one  dreading  the  morrow,  as  a  greater  run 
was  anticipated  upon  several  others. 
Towards  10  o'clock  the  excitement  died 
away,  and  all  was  silence  for  the  rest  of  the 
night.  The  militia,  which  had  been  ordered 
to  be  in  readiness  to  disperse  any  mobs,  were 
not  needed,  and  people  slept  in  peace  until 
the  next  morning. 

FRIDAY   MORHriNG. 
The  excitement  which  raged   throughout 
the  city  Thursday  evening  broke  out  afresh 
Friday  morning,  and  before  the  hour  for  the 


opening  of  the  banks  the  streets  in  their  vi- 
cinity were  filled  with  depositors  and  the  usual 
curious  crowd  of  idlers.  The  first  and  main 
point  of  attack  seemed  to  be  upon  Latham's 
Bank  (the  London  and  San  Francisco), but 
the  demands  were  met  promptly,  and  by  11 
o'clock,  after  more  than  |800,000  had  been 
paid  out,  a  glittering  array  of  golden  coin 
behind  the  counters  admonished  the  throng 
of  the  uselessness  of  their  attempts  to  break 
that  institution.  The  Anglo  -  California 
Bank,  presided  over  by  Governor  Low, 
was  also  subjected  to  a  run,  but  met  all 
its  obligations,  and  its  manager  announced 
his  intention  and  ability  to  keep  on  doing 
so. 

MONEY   FROM   NEW  YORK. 

Both  of  these  banks  received  telegraphic 
drafts  on  the  Sub-Treasury;  Latham  for 
§1,000,000  and  Low  for  $150,000,  but  up  to 
noon  neither  had  been  compelled  to  touch 
this  reserve,  and  there  was  but  little 
likelihood  of  their  being  compelled  to.  By 
noon  all  appearances  of  a  run  had  dis- 
appeared, and  their  business  was  going  on 
as  usual,  with  no  extraordinary  appear- 
ances beyond  the  crowd  gathered  about  their 
door. 

SUSPENSION     OF     THE    MERCHANTS'     EX- 
CHANGE  BANK. 

At  the  hour  for  the  banks  to  open,  and 
while  a  large  crowd  of  depositors  were 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change Bank,  a  placard  was  posted  on  the 
window,  which  practically  announced  the 
suspension  of  the  bank.  The  card  read: 
"In  consequence  of  the  excitement  and  dis- 
appointment in  getting  coin,  the  Directors 
deem  it  for  the  best  interests  of  all  not  to 
open  the  doors  at  present."  The  announce- 
ment was  received  with  great  dissatisfaction, 
and  it  required  the  services  of  two  police- 
men to  keep  the  crowd  back.  The  announce- 
ment that  the  bank  had  virtually  suspended, 
intensified  the  excitement  on  the  street,  and 
such  remarks  as  "Which  one  will  go  under 
next?"  «'None  of  them  can  stand  the  strain 
much  longer,"  etc.,  were  heard  on  all 
sides. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  miniature  run 
was  commenced  on  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co., 
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and  the  First  National  Gold  Bank,  but  they 
soon  piled  up  such  an  array  of  coin,  as  to 
satisfy  their  customers  that  they  could  cash 
all  demands,  and  the  run  then  ceased. 
Toward  noon  everything  began  to  quiet 
down,  and  everybody  began  to  breathe  free 
again. 

THE  BROKERS  AND  THE  STOCK  BOARDS. 

Upon  no  class  of  the  community  does  the 
suspension  of  the  Bank  of  California  press 
heavier  than  upon  the  stock  brokers.  Most 
of  them  deposit  with  it,  and  have  been,  in 
active  seasons,  in  the  habit  of  borrowing 
from  clients  of  the  institution,  at  times  the 
accommodations  running  into  the  millions. 
The  money  so  obtained  has  been  in  turn 
loaned  out  to  customers  of  the  brokers, 
thus  circulating  from  hand  to  hand  with  an 
activity  that  was  governed  by  the  state  of 
the  market,  and  it  is  usually  the  case  the 
heaviest  broker  firms  are  at  such  times  the 
heaviest  borrowers.  "When  it  first  began  to 
be  bruited  about  on  the  street  Thursday 
noon  that  there  was  a  run  at  the  bank, 
members  of  the  Board  looked  on  indifferent- 
ly, thinking  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
temporary  affair  that  would  pass  away  as 
quickly  as  the  break  in  stocks,  many  ex- 
pressing the  utmost  confidence  in  the  bank 
to  weather  any  financial  storm,  and  refusing 
to  even  make  an  effort  to  withdraw  the 
money  they  had  on  deposit.  But  when  the 
fact  became  established  that  the  bank  had 
closed  its  doors,  and  that  the  suspension 
was  a  fixed  fact,  the  hurried  movements  and 
anxious  faces  of  the  late  confident  brokers 
proved  how  deeply  they  felt  the  news. 
Dealers  who  a  short  forty-eight  hours  pre- 
viously had  felt  themselves  worth  hundreds 
of  thousands,  saw  that  if  it  were  a  failure 
that  their  fortunes  had  crumbled  to  nothing; 
and  not  only  that,  they  saw  their  clients' 
stock  and  money  swallowed  up,  too. 

ACTION  OF  THE  STOCK  BOARD. 

The  news  soon  spread  among  members  of 
the  Boards,  and  as  though  by  instinct,  a 
policy  was  at  once  settled  upon  that  will  in 
the  end  restore  confidence,  at  the  same  time 
saving  themselves  and  their  clients.  The 
Board  always  meets  at  3  o'clock  for  the  af- 
ternoon session,  and  when  that  hour  arrived 


Thursday,  the  members  went  into  executive 
session,  and  dispassionately  canvassed  the 
situation.  The  opinion  expressed  by  some, 
previous  to  this  writing,  was  put  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution,  and  after  some  argument  as 
to  details,  was  adopted.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides, in  substance,  that  there  will  not 
be  any  session  of  the  Boards  until  the  pres- 
ent crisis  is  passed,  nor  shall  any  member 
do  business  in  stocks,  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  direction  of  affairs  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board,  who  were  clothed  with  ample  pow- 
ers to  arrange  matters  for  a  speedy  resump- 
tion of  business.  This  action,  while  it  was 
rendered  imperative  by  the  situation,  will 
tend  to  allay  any  extraordinary  excitement, 
as  no  one  can  now  come  in  and  aff'ect  prices 
by  recklessly,  or  with  intent  to  create  a 
panic,  sell  their  securities.  So  serious  was 
the  situation  on  Thursday  afternoon,  that  it 
was  openly  asserted  that  had  business  taken 
the  regular  course,  and  brokers  been  com- 
pelled to  meet  engagements  on  that  day, 
that  few,  if  any,  houses  on  the  street  could 
have  sustained  themselves.  Most  of  them 
are  loaded  up  with  securities  held  on  margin 
for  customers,  upon  which  they  have  loaned 
large  sums.  These  stocks  have  now  got  so 
far  below  the  margins  upon  them,  that  were 
the  brokers  to  sell  they  would  suffer  heavy 
losses,  as  well  as  ruin  their  clients.  None 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  desired  to  fol- 
low either  course,  and  knowing  that  as  soon 
as  the  excitement  abated  they  could  re- 
commence, they  decided  on  the  course 
adopted.  This  action  met  with  the  heartiest 
commendation  on  all  sides,  and  will  be  sus- 
tained by  all  operators.  The  Pacific  Stock 
Exchange  adopted  the  same  rule. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

Thursday  evening  at  8  o'clock  the  Board 
held  another  meeting,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  devise  ways  to  provide  for  checks 
drawn  by  them  upon  the  bank  and  not  paid. 
The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Coll  Deane,  who 
stated  how  matters  stood,  and  asked  for 
some  action  on  the  part  of  the  members  to 
remedy  the  evil.  During  the  day,  in  the 
course  of  business,  members  drew  checks  in 
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one  another's  favor  on  the  bank,  many  of 
which  had  not  been  paid,  and  as  the  drawers 
were  responsible,  most  of  whom  could  not 
pay  them,  it  was  incumbent  to  find  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  After  some  discussion 
it  was  decided  that  it  was  not  a  Board,  but 
a  legal  matter — one  that  would  have  to  be 
settled  by  law.  Wm.  Sharon  was  sent  for 
to  advise  with  the  Board,  who,  after  having 
the  matter  explained  to  him,  stated  that  the 
better  way  to  manage  would  be  to  have 
every  unpaid  check  protested.  That  course 
would  at  once  make  every  protested  check 
a  lien  against  tha  assets  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  place  a  value  upon  it— the 
mode  of  taking  it  up  could  be  settled  here- 
after. The  Board  at  once  adopted  this 
view,  and  these  protested  checks  may  be 
used  as  a  tender  in  payment  for  indebted- 
ness. 

The  feeling  among  brokers  and  operators 
is,  on  the  whole,  encouraging;  all  they 
want  is  time  and  confidence  on  the  part  of 
clients.  They  are  disposed  to  help  one  an- 
other to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  and  if 
aided  by  the  moral  backing  of  confident  cus- 
tomers will,  they  feel  assured,  be  in  full  op- 
eration again  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

MR.    RALSTON. 

After  the  meeting  wtth  the  Directors  and 
the  interview  with  the  reporters  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  Mr.  Kalston,  when  all  out- 
side parties  had  left  the  bank,  called  the 
clerks  around  him  and  made  them  a  little 
speech.  He  complimented  them  upon  their 
industry  and  devotion;  told  them  that  he 
recognized  the  fact  that  each  in  his  place 
had  labored  for  the  interests  of  the  bank,  as 
he  had,  and  assured  them  that  though  the 
time  had  come  when  they  must  separate, 
he  would  still  maintain  a  watch  over  their 
interests,  and  would,  to  the  best  of  his  abili- 
ty, assist  each  and  every  one  of  them  to  ob- 
tain a  new  situation  where  he  could  earn 

AN     HONEST    LIVING. 

Further  than  this,  he  said,  he  desired  a 
word  of  explanation.  He  did  not  want 
them  to  go  away  with  a  misunderstanding, 
or  to  attribute  the  misfortune  which  had 
overtaken  him  to  a  cause  with  which  they 
had  nothing  to  do.     In  view  of  the  persist- 


ent attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  him 
day  after  day  through  the  columns  of  two 
newspapers  he  thought  it  was  due  to  him- 
self and  due  to  them  that  he  should  state — 
and  to  the  truth  of  it  he  would  pledge  his 
sacred  word  of  honor — that  he  had  not  in- 
terfered or  taken  any  part  in  politics,  with 
one  exception — he  had  induced  a  certain 
gentleman,  then  present.  Captain  Lees,  to 
forego  a  political  nomination  when  it  was 
within  his  grasp.  He  had  stood  in  silence 
the  charges  against  him  that  had  been  reiter- 
ated day  after  day,  but  he  told  them  this 
lest  they  should  go  away  with  any  misun- 
derstanding. 

AFTER   LEAVING   THE  BANK 

Mr.  Kalston  went  to  his  rooms  on  Commer- 
cial street,  and  spent  some  hours  in  answer- 
ing the  telegrams  that  kept  pouring  in  upon 
him  from  all  quarters  of  the  State,  and  in 
conversing  with  a  few  friends  upon  his  fu- 
ture course.  He  did  not  disguise  the  fact 
that  his  career  as  a  banker  was  at  an  end; 
but  to  all  appearances  looked  forward  brave- 
ly and  hopefully  to  the  future.  He  repeat- 
edly declared  his  ability  to  commence  at 
the  beginning  and  work  again,  and  repeat- 
edly assured  his  friends  that  he  would  and 
could  live  on  one  hundred  dollars  a  month 
until  he  could  get  a  start.  He  assured 
them  that  the  bank  would  pay  its  deposit- 
ors dollar  for  dollar,  and  leave  its  stock- 
holders a  handsome  dividend  if  he  was  per- 
mitted to  wind  up  its  business.  About  two 
o'clock  he  went  home,  Captain  Lees  ac- 
companying him  in  the  carriage  to  the  door. 
He  seemed  cheerful  and  happy,  reiterating 
his  determination  of  settling  up  the  aflfairs 
of  the  bank  so  that  no  depositor  should  lose 
a  cent  and  every  stockholder  should  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  of  himself  striking  out  to 
earn  a  new  fortune,  predicting  that  in  five 
years'  time  he  would  be  worth  more  than 
ever  before.  Friday  morning  he  got  to 
the  bank  about  half-past  nine,  and  passed 
the  whole  morning  there.  At  one  o'clock 
there  was  a  meeting  of  Directors,  and  after 
they  had  assembled  Mr.  Kalston  remained 
in  the  outside  room  with  Colonel  W.  H.  L. 
Barnes,  his  attorney.  After  a  while  one  of 
the  Directors  came  out  and  made  a  request 
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for  his  resignation  as  President  of  the  bank. 
"Without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  face,  Mr. 
Kalston  signed  the  resignation  and  handed 
it  to  the  Director.  Kising  from  his  desk  he 
approached  Colonel  Barnes  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  him,  the  latter  repeating 
to  him  the  proverb  that  nothing  is  so  bad 
but  it  may  be  mended.  Ho  appeared  undis- 
turbed and  possessed,  again  repeating  what 
he  had  said  yesterday  about  his  ability  to 
commence  again  and  live  on  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month.  Taking  his  hat  he  slipped  in 
among  the  clerks  so  quietly  that  no  one 
noticed  he  was  going  out,  and  passed  into 
Sansome  street  by 

THE   SIDE   ENTRANCE. 

He  went  up  Sansome  street  to  Clay,  meet- 
ing on  the  way  Chris.  Keis  and  exchanging 
a  few  words  with  him,  and  then  walking  up 
Clay  to  Kearny,  he  took  the  steam  railroad, 
and  after  reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
walked  at  a  brisk  rate  to  the  bath  house, 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  prepare  for 
bathing.  He  must  have  walked  briskly, 
from  the  fact  that  his  under-clothing  when 
found  were  wet  with  perspiration,  and  that 
three  of  the  linen  handkerchiefs  found  in 
his  pockets  were  also  wet.  He  then  pre- 
pared for 

HIS  LAST   SWIM. 

He  entered  the  water  in  his  usual  manner, 
swam  out,  and  when  some  distance  from  the 
shore  was  observed  to  throw  up  his  arms  and 
struggle  and  then  lie  motionless,  drifting 
with  the  tide.  A  boat  immediately  went  to 
his  assistance  and  brought  him  to  the  shore, 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  all  the  evi- 
dences of  an  apoplectic  attack .  The  sud- 
den shock  of  the  cold  water  and  his  mental 
condition  undoubtedly  produced  the  fatal 
result  that  had  so  long  been  predicted. 

MR.  RALSTON's   physical    CONDITION. 

From  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Ealston  we  learn  that  for  several  years  past 
Mr.  Ralston  has  been  laboring  under  an 
organic  afifection  of  the  heart  of  a  serious 
character,  and  has  been  the  constant  sub- 
ject of  anxiety  to  his  wife  and  more  inti- 
mate family  friends,  lest  in  some  moment  of 
unusual  excitement  it  should  terminate  fa- 


tally. Dr.  Haine,  his  physician,  and  Dr. 
Deane  have  advised  him  of  the  necessity  of 
relief  from  the  great  strain  upon  his  mental 
and  physical  powers.  Under  this  advice  he 
gave  up  his  Belmont  drives,  and  entered 
upon  a  system  of  sea  bathing  to  invigorate 
and  sustain  him.  His  wife  has  long  suf- 
fered with  fears  and  apprehension  lest  he 
should  be  overtaken  with  sudden  death, 
knowing  how  energetically  he  labored,  and 
how  little  personal  care  he  gave  himself. 
He  had  been  advised  by  physicians  of  his 
predisposition  to  apoplexy,  or  some  disturb- 
ance of  the  brain. 

A   GREAT   MENTAL   STRAIN. 

Under  the  events  of  the  last  month  he  has 
sustained  great  mental  anxiety.  He  has 
been  steadily  converting  his  private  fortune 
into  money  and  turning  it  in  for  support  of 
the  Bank.  His  last  important  transaction 
was  to  sell  his  interest  in  the  Virginia  and 
Truckee  Eailroad,  being  a  one-fourth  in- 
terest, to  D.  O.  Mills,  for  $700,000.  This 
road  was  steadily  paying  $100,000  per 
month.  His  Belmont  residence,  his  Pine- 
street  mansion,  were  sold  and  the  proceeds 
appropriated  in  the  same  direction.  His 
Tulare  valley  property  was  purchased  with 
the  money  devised  by  his  former  partner, 
Mr.  Fretz,  to  his  wife  and  children.  This 
property  also  goes  to  the  Bank  creditors. 

On  the  morning  of  his  death  he  arose  at  5 
o'clock  and  informed  his  wife  that  he  had 
conveyed  to  the  Bank  his  Pine-street  resi- 
dence and  furniture,  and  that  she  must 
leave  forthwith,  taking  only  her  clothing 
and  personal  effects,  and  that  he  had  made 
temporary  arrangements  with  her  uncle, 
Colonel  J.  D.  Pry,  for  a  temporary  home 
until  he  could  make  further  arrangements, 
and  that  he  had  proposed  to  start  life  anew 
and  achieve  for  himself  another  fortune. 
Before  12  of  that  day  his  family  was 
domiciled  at  Colonel  Fry's,  taking  with 
them  the  family  clothing  and  such  personal 
articles  and  gifts  as  had  been  from  time  to 
time  presented  to  his  wife,  leavmg  house, 
furniture,  bedding  and  carpets  intact  and 
his  family  without  a  home  of  their  own. 

AFTER  HIS   DEATH. 

The  gloom  that  overspread  the  city  when 
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the  sudden  and  tragic  death  of  Mr  Ealston 
was  first  announced  on  Friday  night,  length- 
ened its  sombre  shadows  as  the  hours  wore 
away,  and  people  finally  came  to  a  realiz- 
ing sense  of  the  fact  that  California's  great 
financier  really  slept  the  sleep  that  knows 
no  waking.  At  first,  it  all  seemed  like  the 
daze  of  a  troublesome,  terrible  dream.  Men 
would  not,  could  not  believe  it.  They  ex- 
pected to  see  the  familiar  face  and  figure  of 
the  well-known  bank  President  bustling 
about  where  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  busi- 
ness was  the  fiercest,  cheering  the  discour- 
aged, bolstering  up  the  weak  and  faint- 
hearted, and  spreading  the  sunshine  of  a 
cheerful  example  over  the  disconsolate  and 
despondent.  When  he  came  not,  it  seemed 
as  if  a  huge  pall  hung  high  up  in  the 
heavens  like  the  mysterious  cross  in  the 
southern  sky.  A  general  and  all-pervading 
feeling  of  sadness  was  manifest  on  every 
hand.  The  strong,  the  resolute,  and  even 
the  hard-hearted,  spoke  in  whispers,  and  the 
moistened  eye  of  many  a  bronzed  laboring 
man  plainly  told  the  sorrow  that  filled  and 
overflowed  the  heart.  All  excitement  had 
subsided.  Hushed  were  the  fierce  and  vin- 
dictive mutterings  of  the  evening  before. 
There  was  no  way  of  calling  back  the  gen- 
erous spirit  that  had  fled,  and  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  was  grieve  in  silence,  and  reflect 
on  the  virtues  of  him  who  was  really  a  man 
among  men,  a  friend  in  the  truest  and  best 
sense  of  the  word,  one  universally  respected 
while  living,  and  honored  in  his  shroud. 
Even  strangers,  temporarily  stopping  in  the 
city,  although  they  had  never  seen  the  man, 
felt  as  though  they  had  lost  a  friend.  At 
the  hotels,  the  matter  and  manner  of  his 
death  was  the  only  topic  of  conversation, 
and  in  all  quarters  of  the  city  the  degree  of 
grief  was  deep  and  unmistakably  apparent. 

IN  PRESENCE  OF  THE  DEAD. 

But  the  saddest  sight  of  all — the  place 
where  the  grim  reality  of  death  and  desola- 
tion smote  one  as  keenly  almost  as  a  veritable 
stroke  from  the  dark  angel's  blade — 'was  in 
that  reception-room  of  Colonel  J.  D.  Fry's 
residence  on  Jackson  street,  where  all  that 
remained  of  W.  C.  Ealston  quietly  rested  in 
that  narrow  receptacle   the  high  and  the 


low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  strong  and 
the  weak,  are  all  sooner  or  later  destined  to 
fill.  The  casket  was  of  rosewood,  rich  and 
elegant,  but  entirely  devoid  of  silver  nail  or 
glittering  ornament.  The  body  was  neatly 
dressed  in  black,  and  the  features  of  the  de- 
ceased calm,  peaceful,  and  perfectly  natu- 
ral, beyond  a  few  slight  bruises  on  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  and  forehead,  caused  by 
the  hasty  and  nervous  attempts  at  resusci- 
tation when  the  body  was  first  taken  from 
the  water.  All  the  distortion  so  plainly  no- 
ticeable on  the  evening  previous  had  dis- 
appeared. On  small  stands  placed  at  either 
end  of  the  casket  were  arranged  beautiful 
floral  tributes,  and  the  body  was  literally 
covered  with  white  branches,  sprigs  of  deli- 
cate fern  and  trailing  vines  of  similax.  The 
cover  of  the  casket  stood  close  by,  and  on 
an  oval  silver  plate,  devoid  of  elaborate 
scroll-work  or  finish  of  any  kind,  was  en- 
graved these  simple  words: 


WILLIAM  C.  RALSTON, 

Died  August  27th,  187  5. 

Aged  49  Years. 


From  early  morning  till  the  wearied  and 
sorrowful  attendants  closed  the  doors  for 
the  night,  the  apartment  was  crowded  with 
the  intimate  friends  of  the  deceased,  and 
with  those  who  had  known  and  worshipped 
him  from  afar ;  and  they  came  in  carriages 
and  on  foot.  Beside  the  bier  stood  the 
gloved  aristocrat  and  the  begrimed  laborer, 
the  tears  trickling  down  their  faces  as  they 
looked,  and  looking  remembered  how  in 
times  past  they  had  all  been  befriended  by 
the  hand  now  cold  and  motionless  in  death. 
The  scene  was  an  aflecting  and  long  to  be 
remembered  one.  Soft  was  the  tread  on 
the  oak-impaneled  floor — subdued  the  voice 
and  choking  the  sobs  of  those  who  mourned. 
Nearly  all  the  business  associates  and  em- 
ployees of  the  deceased  paid  their  respects, 
the  whole  force  from  Belmont  arriving  in 
the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  and  lingered 
long  and  tearfully  over  the  flower-enshroud- 
ed casket. 

kespect  to  his  memory. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
Stock  and  Exchange  Board  was  held  on 
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Saturday   at   noon,    President   Coll  Deane 
presiding.     The  attendance  was  very  large. 
Mr.  George  W.  Smiley  offered  the  follow- 
ing excellent  tribute: 

Mr.  President: — I  have  been  delegated 
to  perform  a  sad  and  mournful  duty.  The 
words  which  I  would  speak  scarce  need  the 
utterance.  The  sorrowful  and  anxious  faces 
before  me,  the  mournful  appearance  of  our 
city,  the  gloom  of  sadness  that  is  spreading 
like  a  funeral  pall  o'er  everything  and 
every  person  appeals  to  every  manly  sym- 
pathy, and  speaks  in  language  more  forcible 
than  lips  of  mine  could  utter,  telling  you 
and  me  and  every  one  that  Wm.  C.  Ral- 
ston is  dead.  It  would  indeed  require  a 
gifted  tongue  to  do  justice  to  his  memory. 
His  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  were  all 
that  could  be  wished  for  in  the  dearest 
friend;  ever  ready  to  assist  the  needy  and 
heart-broken,  not  only  with  pecuniary  aid, 
but  also  by  words  of  encouragement  and 
sympathy,  he  stood  a  good  man  among  the 
best  of  men.  A  loving  and  affectionate  wife 
and  children  will  miss  him,  while  fond 
hearts  throughout  the  land  in  gratitude  for 
kind  words  in  the  time  of  need  and  despair 
will  mourn  his  loss.  The  weeping  willow 
singing  its  mournful  requiem  on  his  grave 
will,  in  the  spring-time  of  its  life,  represent 
in  each  new  bud  and  leaf  the  countless  num- 
ber of  his  friends;  the  genuineness  of  their 
never  dying  love.  Truly,  a  great  man  has 
fallen!     We  mourn  his  loss. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Peckham,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  was  requested  to  appoint 
a  Committee  to  wait  upon  Mrs.  Ralston  and 
tender  her  the  sincere  sympathy  of  the 
Board,  and  also  to  express  the  wish,  if 
agreeable,  to  attend  the  funeral  in  a  body 
and  do  honor  to  thememory  of  the  deceased. 
The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  to  constitute  the 
Committee  :  Wm.  Burling,  Frank  H. 
Woods  and  E.  P.  Peckham. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  without  trans- 
acting any  further  business. 

THE   PACIFIC   STOCK   EXCHANGE 

Held  a  special  meeting  also  at  1  o'clock  of 
the  same  day,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  ex- 


pression to  the  sentiment  of  the  members  re- 
garding the  death  of  Mr.  Ralston.  A  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  Messrs.  Goldsmith, 
Moulder  and  Cox  was  appointed  to  present 
resolutions  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  Exchange  relative  to  the  death  of  the  late 
William  C.  Ralston.  The  Committee  re- 
ported the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  heart- 
felt sorrow  of  the  untimely  death  of  Wil- 
liam C.  Ralston.  In  him  we  have  lost  a 
faithful  friend,  the  city  one  of  its  noblest 
citizens,  and  thousands  who  needed  help 
their  greatest  benefactor.  We  mourn  for 
him  as  a  man  of  great  heart,  which  in  the 
heyday  of  his  prosperity  great  wealth  could 
never  harden;  as  a  citizen  whose  ardent 
spirit  prompted,  infused,  sustained  and  en- 
couraged all  useful  enterprises,  all  noble 
charities,  all  struggling  merit.  As  Califor- 
nians  we  deplore  the  loss  of  our  State's 
most  fearless  champion,  ever  thoughtful  of 
its  welfare.  As  San  Franciscans  we  mourn 
one  who  illustrated  all  the  civic  virtues. 
As  men  our  hearts  droop  in  sorrow  at  the 
loss  of  our  friend. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  bereaved 
family  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  transmit  to  them 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions. 

Resolved^  As  a  token  of  our  respect,  that 
the  members  of  the  Exchange  will  attend 
the  funeral  in  a  body,  and  that  these  resolu- 
tions be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Ex- 
change. 

THE   CITY  IN   MOURNING. 

From  the  time  of  his  death,  up  to  the 
time  when  the  vault  received  his  remains, 
the  city  was  in  mourning.  The  flags  on 
the  government  and  public  buildings, hotels, 
and  business  houses  were  displayed  at  half 
mast,  and  the  same  honor  was  shown  the 
memory  of  the  dead  banker  by  the  shipping 
in  the  harbor.  The  utmost  respect  was 
manifested  toward  the  dethroned  money 
king,  and  throughout  financial,  commercial, 
and  social  circles  no  feeling  toward  the 
deceased  was  shown  but  that  of  sorrow  for 
his  untimely  end. 

Since  the  eventful  morning  when  the  tel- 
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egraph  flashed  the  news  of  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln,  no  death  has  stirred  the  city 
as  did  the  tragic  one  of  yesterday  after- 
noon. Wm,  G.  Kalston  has  occupied  a 
larger  place  in  this  community  than  any 
single  man  has  occupied  in  any  community 
of  equal  size  in  the  Union,  and  there  is  not 
a  nook  or  corner  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
which  his  name  has  not  been  a  household 
word  and  his  influence  at  some  time  or 
other  been  felt.  His  death  taking  place 
amid  the  crash  of  the  great  institution  over 
which  he  had  so  long  presided,  and  which 
to  the  popular  apprehension  had  seemed 
pillared  on  adamant,  becomes  ten-fold  more 
impressive  than  it  would  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  It  is  a  sudden  full  of  the 
mightiest  tower  of  all. 

Mr.  Ealston  was  pre-eminently  a  Cal- 
ifornian.  He  possessed  in  excess  the  quali- 
ties which  give  a  special  character  to  the 
men  who  gathered  here  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  made  this  State  what  it  is — 
the  energy  and  dash,  the  generosity  and  ex- 
travagance, the  propensity  to  bold  move- 
ments and  great  enterprises,  rather  than  to 
slower  and  more  cautious  methods.  His 
virtues  were  the  virtues  which  we  most  ad- 
mire, and  his  weaknesses  those  to  which  we 
are  as  a  people  most  prone.  Eminently  a 
Californian,  eminently  a  San  Franciscan, 
there  was  no  half-heartedness  in  the  love 
he  bore  the  State  and  the  city  in  which  he 
had  risen  from  obscurity  to  the  proud  posi- 
tion he  so  long  held.  Everything  which  he 
believed  would  enhance  their  prosperity, 
everything  which  he  believed  would  shed 
luster  on  their  fame,  found  in  him  an  ad- 
vocate and  a  helper.  Such  a  man  cannot 
go  without  being  missed  in  his  place. 

SKETCH  or   HIS  LIFE. 

William  Chapman  Kalston  was  born  in 
1826,  in  a  small  town  in  Illinois,  on  the 
Ohio  river.  His  father  was  a  builder  of 
flat-boats,  which,  before  the  era  of  steam, 
were  used  to  float  the  productions  of  the 
Northwest  down  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  Af- 
ter working  a  little  time  in  a  store  at 
Wellsville,  Ohio,  he  went  on  one  of  the 
river  steamers  as  clerk,  and  while  in  this 
position  met   C.  K.  Garrison,  who  took  a 


great  liking  to  him,  and  who  finally  induced 
him  to  go  to  Panama,  Garrison  at  that  time 
being  engaged  in  running  a  line  of  steamers, 
via  the  isthmus,  against  Morgan's  line,  via 
the  Nicaraugua  route;  after  remaining  some 
time  on  the  isthmus,  in  Garrison's  employ, 
he  came  to  this  city  as  Captain  of  the 
steamer  Uncle  Sam,  and  permanently  set- 
tled here,  taking  a  place  as  junior  partner 
in  the  firm  of 

GARRISON,  FRETZ  &  RALSTON. 

Garrison  finally  withdrew  and  went  to 
New  York,  while  Fretzand  Kaiston  contin- 
ued the  business.  He  afterwards  went  into 
partnership  with  Joseph  A.  Donahue  and 
Eugene  Kelly,  under  the  name  of  Donahue, 
Ralston  &  Co.,  having  a  branch  in  New 
York,  under  the  name  of  Donahue,  Kelly  & 
Co.  This  was  about  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  in  selling  currency  exchange  in 
New  York  and  shipping  gold  to  meet  it, 
the  firm  made  money  rapidly,  becoming  so 
wealthy  that  Kellj'  conceived  the  idea  of 
starting  a  bank  in  New  York.  This  Ralston 
strenuously  opposed,  urking  that  as  their 
money  had  been  made  in  California,  in 
California  they  ought  to  keep  it.  The  dis- 
pute was  finally  settled  by  the 

PURCHASE   OF   THE   INTEREST 

Of  his  two  partners  by  Mr,  Ralston.  He 
soon  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  the 
Bank  of  California,  and  made  for  that  pur- 
pose a  combination  with  the  staunch  house 
of  D.  O.  Mills  &  Co.,  of  Sacramento.  The 
capital  of  the  now  bank  was  fixed  at  $2,000,- 
000,  but  was  soon  afterwards  raised  to 
§5,000,000.  It  soon  became  the  largest  in- 
stitution on  the  Coast,  and  its  name  was  a 
synonym  not  only  for  energy  but  for  power 
and  prosperity.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Bank 
of  California  has  always  been  a  profitable 
institution,  having  yielded  by  dividend  al- 
most three  times  the  original  value  of  the 
shares.  In  the  prosperity  of  this  Bank  Mr. 
Ralston  always  took  great  pride,  and  the 
fact  that  he  had  at  last  to  suspend  must 
have  been  to  him  a  blow  which  it  required 
such  an  organization  as  his  to  fully  un- 
derstand. He  leaves  a  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren. 
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Such  was  the  energy  and  immense  busi- 
ness capacity  of  the  man  that,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  he  might  have  pulled 
through.  But  the  persistent  newspaper  at- 
tacks  to  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he 
has  recently  been  subjected,  having  injured 
his  credit  in  New  York  and  London,  the 
final  crash  came  with  the  usual  tightness  of 
the  money  market. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  this  remarka- 
ble man,  and  in  his  death  California  has 
lost  its  best  friend.  His  death  is  a  public, 
aye,  a  national  calamity;  for,  in  many  re- 
spects, he  had  no  peer  in  America.  He 
was  a  man  among  men.  Coming  here  at 
an  early  age,  with  little  more  than  a  repu- 
tation for  honesty  and  remarkable  determin- 
ation, he  pushed  his  way  to  the  front  rank 
of  financiers.  Through  good  and  evil  re- 
port, his  belief  in  the  future  of  California 
knew  no  limit.  He  was  loyal  to  the  State 
and  the  people.  Every  step  looking  to  the 
development  of  an  industrial  resource  met 
with  his  hearty  approval,  and  in  thousands 
of  instances  he  drew  upon  his  own  finances 
to  help  struggling  industries  along.  Luck- 
less business  men,  young  men  just  starting 
out,  called  upon  Mr.  Ealston  for  assistance 
and  he  freely  gave  it.  The  widow  and  the 
orphan,  the  rich  and  poor,  have  alike  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  his  generosity.  He 
was  not  hedged  in  by  reserve,  nor  did  he  in 
the  least  degree  assume  the  air  of  impor- 
tance which  successful  men  are  too  prone  to 
wear.  He  was  accessible  to  all.  The  de- 
tails of  his  worthy  acts  surpass  newspaper 
limits;  nor  will  any  sermon  compass  these 
details.  Well  may  the  city  mourn  his  un- 
timely death,  for  his  like  will  ne'er  be  seen 
again  by  this  generation.  Faults  he  had, 
as  all  men  have,  but  they  were  not  of  a 
kind  to  call  forth  reproach  from  his  fellow 
man.  They  were  manly  faults,  which,  in 
some  men,  would  have  been  virtues. 

His  bad  deeds,  if  indeed  he  did  any,  are 
so  insignificant  when  compared  with  his 
good  ones  that  they  are  not  to  be  taken  into 
account.  If  he  ever  wronged  any  one,  let 
those  he  wronged  cast  into  forgetfulness  the 
memory  of  that  wrong,  and  mourn  with 


those  who  do  mourn  for  the  loss  of  one  who 
did  so  many  noble  and  generous  deeds.  Let 
the  mantle  of  charity  be  cast  over  his  faults, 
and  let  only  his  virtues  be  remembered  by 
all  true  Californians. 

HIS   FUNERAL, 

Which  took  place  from  Calvary  Church  on 
Monday,  tne  30th,  was  the  grandest  ever 
seen  in  this  city,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing order  of  the  procession : 

San  Francisco  Hussars,  Capt.  John  Schneider. 
First  Regiment  of  Infantry,  N.G.  C,  Colonel  G. 

W.  Granniss. 
Second  Regiment  of  Infantry,  N.  G.  C,  Colonel 

John  McComb. 
Third  Regiment  of  Infantry,  N.  G.  C,  Colonel  A. 

Wason. 
First  Battalion  of  Cavalry,  N.  G.  C,  Major  P.  R. 

O'Brien. 
California  Guard,  Light    Battery,  Capt.  R.    G. 

Brush. 
Followed  by  Templar  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  of 

which  deceased  was  a  member. 
The  clergy  and  hearse,  with  the  following  pall- 
bearers: 
R.  F.  Morrow,  Louis  A.  Garnett, 

William  Burling,  M.  Livingston, 

D.  0.  Mills,  Thomas  Bell, 

H.  P.  Wakelee,  Geo.  S.  Dodge, 

Wm.  T.  Coleman,  Peter  Donahue, 

Geo.  H.  Howard,  Col.  AV.  H.  L.  Barnes. 

William  Sharon,  Hon.  Ogden  HofiFman, 

D.  D.  Colton,  Hon.  Cornelius  Cole, 

S.  M.  Wilson,  W.  K.  Vanderslice, 

William  Alvord,  W.  K.  Dietrich, 

John  0.  Earl,  A.  A.  Cohen, 

Charles  Clayton. 
And  Company  C,  First  Infantry,  Captain  Hum- 
phrey, as  a  Guard  of  Honor. 
The  hearse  will  be  followed  by  the  Clerks  of  the 
Bank  of  California. 
Regents  and  Faculty  of  the  University. 
Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange. 
Pacific  Stock  Exchange. 
Officers  and  employees  Mission  Woolen  Mills. 
OflBcers  and  Employees  Kimball  Carriage  Manu- 
facturing Company. 
OflBcers   and   Employees  West  Coast   Furniture 

Company. 
OflBcers  and  Employees  of  the  Cornell  Watch  Com- 
pany. 
Lumbermen's  Protective  Association. 
Members  of  the  Scandinavian  Society. 
Members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  A.  J.  0.  K.  S.  B. 
and  other  Societies. 
Citizens  not  Organized. 
The  Members  of  the  Family  in  Carriages. 
Friends  of  the  Family  in  private  Carriages  and 
other  Carriages. 
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The  attendance  numbered  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand  people. 

THE  PANIC  OVER. 

The  nnoney  panic  has  ended.  With  noon 
of  Friday  the  black  clouds  that  had  hung 
over  the  city  burst  asunder,  and  the  evi- 
dences were  conclusive  that  the  worst  was 
over.  The  run  on  Latham's  and  Low's 
banks,  which  had  been  severe  during  the 
morning,  ceased  at  that  time,  and  fears  for 
their  solvency  had  been  dissipated  by  the 
prompt  and  unhesitating  manner  in  which 
they  met  the  issue  and  passed  safely 
through  the  storm.  The  brunt  of  Friday's 
fight  made  by  the  excited  populace,  each 
striving  to  save  his  own,  had  to  be  borne  by 
these  two  banks.  Had  they  succumbed,  or 
either  of  them,  we  should  not  have  wit- 
nessed the  tranquility  and  calm  business 
confidence  exhibited  on  Saturday  and  since. 
The  prompt  assistance  rendered  by  the 
friends  of  these  two  banks  in  the  East  en- 
abled them  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  has 
spared  this  city  from  still  further  calamity, 
in  the  restoration  of  public  confidence,  and 
the  allaying  of  an  excitement  that  was  in  a 
great  measure  unnecessary.  The  terrible 
tragedy  of  last  Friday  evening  seemed  to 
complete  the  work  by  diverting  attention 
from  the  financial  situation  to  the  sorrowful 
event. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  banks  that  car- 
ried on  business  on  Friday  opened  as  usual, 
and  there  were  no  symptoms  observable  of 
any  further  lack  of  confidence  in  their  sta- 
bility. California  street  was  thronged  but 
not  crowded,  and  men  gathered  in  little 
groups  and  discussed  the  sad  details  of  the 
death  of  the  great  financier,  and  the  noble 
acts  of  the  hand  that  was  prompted  by  the 
generous  heart  that  has  ceased  to  throb. 
Down  town  among  the  merchants  business 
is  proceeding  as  usual,  and,  so  far  as  is 
known,  none  of  them  have  been  seriously 
crippled.  Coin  has  been  transferred  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  the  bank  vaults, 
upon  telegraphic  transfers  from  New  York, 
and  although  loans  are  not  yet  obtainable, 
money  is  becoming  easier  and  no  further  ap- 
prehensions are  entertained. 


THE   EFFECTS. 

Terrible  as  the  excitement  has  been,  and 
notwithstanding  the  suddenness  of  the  shock 
and  utter  want  of  preparation  to  meet  it, 
the  only  real  disaster  that  has  resulted  has 
been  that  of  the  Bank  of  California.  The 
suspensions  of  the  Trust  Company  and  the 
Merchants'  Exchange  Bank  are  but  tem- 
porary and  have  not  crippled  them  in  any 
degree.  In  mercantile  circles  not  a  failure 
is  reported.  Merchants  state  that  there  must 
necessarily  be  considerable  embarrassment 
in  making  settlements,  but  the  disposition 
is  universal  to  extend  the  most  liberal  ac- 
commodations to  one  another  until  trade 
and  finance  have  resolved  themselves  back 
to  their  normal  condition.  The  stock  busi- 
ness has  temporarily  suspended,  and  until 
some  reliable  statemcsnt  is  made  concerning 
the  status  of  depositors  in  the  Bank  of  Cal- 
ifornia, it  will  be  impossible  for  brokers  or 
their  customers  to  know  how  they  stand. 
Until  that  time  the  brokers  will  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  as  solvent  and  to  bear  the  same 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  their  custo- 
mers that  existed  at  the  last  business  meet- 
ing of  the  Board. 

THE  MINING  INTERESTS. 

From  conversations  held  with  represen- 
tative men  engaged  in  the  direction  of  the 
aifairs  of  Nevada  mines,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  will  be  affected  in  any  great  de- 
gree. Work  will  go  on  as  usual  in  all  of 
them,  and  the  process  of  development  will 
be  continued  without  interruption.  The 
mines  on  the  Comstock  never  looked  better, 
and  their  favorable  prospects  will  commend 
them  to  capitalists  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  is  not  thought  by  men  who  are  well  in- 
formed that  mines  of  known  merit  will 
suflfer  at  all  in  the  market  value  of  their 
stock,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  species 
of  stock  known  as  "wildcat"  will  go  to  the 
wall  for  the  present. 

A   FEW   WORDS   OF   ADVICE. 

Now  that  the  panic  is  considered  over,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  business  men  should 
act  with  coolness  and  prudence  until  public 
confidence  is  fUlly  restored  in  our  financial 
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institutions.  The  least  tendency  of  excite- 
ment will  be  to  cause  another  run  on  the 
banks  until  such  a  feeling  exists.  The  Sav- 
ings banks  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  free 
from  any  possible  complications.  They  are 
not  called  upon,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
organizations,  to  pay  upon  demand;  their 
money  is  invested  upon  mortgages  and  in 
real  estate  securities,  and  is  safe  beyond  any 
contingency  involved  in  a  temporary  com- 
mercial crisis,  and  hence  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  excitement  in  that  direction,  on 
account  of  the  wise  policy  of  the  managers 
of  the  savings  banks  to  demand  the  required 
notice  before  they  will  pay  out  their  present 
resources.  A  portion  of  these  resources  of 
coin  on  hand  might  with  great  propriety  be 
temporarily  used  to  assist  the  commercial 
banks  to  the  extent  that  undoubted  collateral 
securities  could  be  provided.  It  is  the  duty 
of  all  merchants,  business  men  and  deposit- 
ors to  aid  in  allaying  any  excitement  that 
may  arise,  and  the  most  effectual  way  of 
doing  it  is  by  refusing  themselves  to  with- 
draw from  solvent  banks  money  for  which 
they  have  no  immediate  use.  It  is  under- 
stood by  every  intelligent  person  that  no  com- 
mercial bank  is  ever  provided  with  funds  to 
pay  all  its  depositors  upon  a  simultaneous 
presentment  of  their  demands,  as  the  very 
nature  of  the  business  renders  this  impossi- 
b'e.  The  cooler-minded  business  man  will 
understand  that  the  resources  of  a  bank 
are  not  immediately  available.  They  con- 
sist of  commercial  paper,  not  yet  matured, 
and  of  bonds  and  other  securities,  ob- 
tained as  investments,  not  immediately  con- 
vertible. The  stock  of  the  bank  is  a  security 
which  in  time  of  a  panic  cannot  be  sold; 
and  behind  all  this  is  the  individual  liability 
of  stockholders,  a  guarantee  for  a  full  pay- 
ment of  all  the  liabilities  of  an  ordinary 
bank  doing  a  safe  and  prudent  business. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  National  Gold  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  with  $1,300,000  of  as- 
sets in  excess  of  liabilities,  not  doing  busi- 
ness in  stocks,  involved  in  no  speculations, 
51,000,000  of  its  notes  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Slates,  having 
its  capital  stock  owned  by  our  wealthiest 
citizens;  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  insol- 


vency, but  there  is  not  enough  gold  in  its 
vaults  to  pay  all  its  depositors  upon  a  notice 
of  twenty-four  hours.  Hence  it  would  be  a 
mistake — indeed,  we  may  almost  say  a 
crime — for  business  men  to  send  in  upon 
them  their  checks  during  a  time  of  panic 
and  excitement,  even  if  the  bank  ivaa  bold 
enough  to  keep  open  its  doors.  The  same 
argument  applies  with  the  same  f  >rce  to  the 
London  and  San  Francisco,  the  First  Na- 
tional, the  Pacific,  the  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Tallant  &  Co.,  Sather  &  Co.,  the 
Anglo-Californian,  the  English  banks  and 
other  houses  receiving  commercial  deposits. 
Business  men  should  also  remember  that 
when,  in  the  future  time,  they  may  want  ac- 
commodations, the  bank  ledgers  and  balance 
books  will  show  whether,  when  the  bank 
needed  friends,  they  stood  by  them,  or 
whether  they  joined  with  the  senseless  mob 
to  draw  out  their  funds.  A  little  cool  de- 
liberation and  a  good  deal  of  sense  upon  the 
part  of  our  business  men  may  save  our  com- 
munity from  a  financial  crisis.  Now.is  the 
time  for  its  exercise.  This  is  the  time  when 
banks  will  know  who  their  friends  are. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  ascer- 
tained from  the  agents  in  this  city  that  Mr. 
Ralston  held  policies  of  lite  insurance  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mutual  Life,  New  York S12,000 

Manhattan  Life,  Now  York 15,000 

Connecticut  Mutual,  Hartford 5,000 

New  York  Life,  New  York .' 5,000 

Equitable  Life,       "       "    3,000 

Mutual  Benefit,  Newark 3,000 

Total 343,000 

Mr.  Ralston  was  at  one  time  insured  for 
$160,000,  a  portion  of  which  was  endow- 
ment insurance,  which  he  has  drawn,  and 
the  rest  was  reduced  to  paid  up  insurance, 
as  above. 

It  is  also  pretty  definitely  settled  at  this 
writing  that  the  Bank  of  California  will 
again  resume  business  in  a  short  time,  over 
$4,000,000  of  the  new  guarantee  fund  of 
$5,000,000  being  already  subscribed.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  daily  press  for  many  of 
the  above  items  arid  descriptions  of  the 
scenes  of  the  panic,  written  at  the  time  they 
occurred. 
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Savings  Banks  of  California. 


There  is  perhaps  no  class  of  institutions 
in  which  the  people  are  more  interested 
than  our  Savings  Banks,  and  there  is  no 
State  in  the  Union  where  Savings  Banks 
show  a  better  financial  record  than  Califor- 
nia. "While  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
this  city  maintains  a  few  "sicklings"  called 
Savings  Banks,  yet  there  are  perhaps  a  less 
number  of  that  class  than  in  any  other  city 
of  the  same  population. 

The  rapid  and  healthy  growth  of  these 
institutions  are  accounted  for  by  the  honor- 
able and  liberal  course  pursued  by  the  man- 
agers, and  the  wonder  is  that  these  banks 
are  not  more  liberally  patronized  by  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes,  many  of  whom 
are  content  to  risk  their  small  but  hard- 
earned  money  in  stock  gambling,  where  the 
chances  to  win  are  one  in  a  hundred ;  but 
this  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  our 
people,  and  as  long  as  we  have  Stock 
Boards  with  a  few  stock  sharps ,  who  per- 
form a  duty  to  the  public  by  playing  a  little 
game  on  the  outside  which  entitles  them  to 
the  unenviable  title  commonly  called  "cap- 
pers," just  so  long  these  outside  innocents 
will  take  chances.  We  do  not  make  these 
remarks  as  in  any  way  reflecting  on  the 
Stock  Boards  or  the  many  honorable 
brokers  who  are  doing  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness, but  we  refer  to  that  class  which  the  re, 
marks  apply  to.  But  we  did  not  commence 
this  article  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  stock  speculations,  but  to  notice  the  semi- 
annual statements  of  our  Savings  Banks. 
In  another  column  will  be  found  a  detailed 
statement  of  our   city  and   interior  banks. 

The  general  features  of  the  City  Savings 
Banks  are  the  same,  though  each  has  its  dis- 
tinctive characteristics.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Hibernia  and  Masonic,  whose  terms 
expired  on  the  21st  of  July,  the  figures  are 
for  the  half  year  ending  June  30th.  The 
first  three  named  recognize  only  one  class  of 
depositors,  while  all  the  others  have  two  or 
three  classes.  In  the  latter,  term  depositors 
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receive  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  or- 
dinary depositors.  Term  depositors  are 
those  whose  deposits  remain  unbroken  for  a 
full  term  of  six  months,  notice  of  which 
must  be  given  at  the  time  of  deposit.  Or- 
dinary deposits  may  be  withdrawn  on  call 
and  receive  the  usual  rate  of  interest,  pro- 
vided they  remain  in  the  bank  a  full 
month.  In  some  cases  the  interest  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  deposit,  and  in  others 
from  the  first  of  the  month  following  the  de- 
posit. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  line  of  deposits, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  round 
sum  of  $4,000,000.  All  the  banks,  with 
the  exception  of  the  French,  have  shared  in 
this  increase,  as  follows:  Savings  and  Loan, 
$152,000;  Hibernia,  $67,000;  San  Francisco 
Savings  Union,  $321,000;  Odd  Fellows', 
$367,000;  Farmers',  $50,000;  German, 
$655,000  ;  Pioneer,  $184,000  ;  Masonic, 
$228,000  ;  Humboldt,  $83,000;  Security, 
$02,000;  and  California,  $50,000.  Tlie  de- 
posits at  the  French  Bank  show  a  decrease 
of  $11,000.  The  first  named  two  banks 
hold  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  line. 
The  loans  have  increased  quite  as  rapidly  as 
the  deposits,  and  the  result  shows  that  de- 
positors have  over  $4,000,000  more  out  at  in- 
terest than  they  had  six  months  ago.  The 
gross  earnings  for  the  past  six  months  are 
$330,000  larger  than  for  the  previous  six 
months,  and  $510,000  more  than  for  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1874. 

The  interior  banks  were  not  established 
until  1867,  while  the  city  banks  date  from 
1857.  The  last  dividends  of  the  country 
banks  were  at  the  rate  of  8@10  per  cent, 
per  annum,  with  one  exception  of  12  per 
cent.  The  business  is  more  mixed  than  in 
the  city,  and  there  is  a  greater  element  of 
associated  capital. 

The  aggregate  dividends  compare  as  fol- 
lows for  a  series  of  terms: 

SAVINGS   BANKS   DIVIDENDS. 
Term  Ending  City.  Interior. 

January,  18b8 $700,000  S20,000 

July,  1808 852,500  30.000 

January,  1869 993,2.50  62,070 

July,  1809 1.183,112  78,374 
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January,  1870 1,321.698  116,404 

July,  1870 1,446,823  203.406 

January,  1871 1,490.019  277,813 

July,  1871 1,592,022  317,974 

January,  1872 1,705,351  396,114 

July,  1872 1,712,090  393,857 

January,  1873 1,818,406  469,898 

July,  1873 1,918.352  515,649 

January,  1874 1,957.026  566,655 

July,  1874 2,045,842  592.380 

January,  1875 2,232,.567  678,140 

July,  1875 2,440,338  707.518 

Totals $25,399,486  S6,416,262 

The  disbursement  of  $32,815,700  in  in- 
terest to  depositors  in  eight  years  is  a  good 
indication  of  the  beneficent  character  of 
these  institutions.  Tlie  average  balance  to 
the  credit  of  depositors  compares  as  fol- 
lows : 

Term  Ending  City.       Interior.    State. 

January,  1868 $716  $.516  $712 

July,  1868 756  620  750 

January,  1869 748  583  750 

July,  1869 775  472  740 

January,  1870 765  430  721 

July,  1870 804  472  741 

January,  1871 &S4  493  771 

July,  1871 888  488  788 

January,  1872 882  471  778 

July,  1872 939  472  814 

January,  1873 922  485  800 

July,  1873 894  482  774 

January,  1874 903  490  782 

July,  1874 911  514  809 

January,  1875 890  600  810 

July,  1875 „ 880  570  795 

The  number  of  depositors  shows  a  more 
rapid  increase  than  the  deposits,  and  hence 
the  average  is  less;  but  the  amount  is  still 
larger  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country. 

The  Gold  Note  Banks  show  very  favor- 
able. Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  cash 
reserves  in  some  of  the  banks  is  not  so  large 
as  in  May,  the  aggregate  shows  a  slight  in- 
crease. The  amount  of  notes  out  is  $87,000 
larger.  The  loans  and  discounts  compare 
as  follows  with  previous  reports: 

Soptombor  12,1873 $4,328,000 

Docembor  26, 1873 4.720,000 

February  27,  1874 4,845,000 

May  1,  1874 4,655,000 

Juno  26,  1874 5,155,000 

October  2,  1874 6,065.000 

December  31,  1874 6,266,900 

March  1.  1875 6.814,500 

May  1. 1875 6,708,400 

Juno  30,  1875 0,714,100 


On  the  year,  the  business  shows  an  in- 
crease of  30  per  cent.  The  amount  on  de- 
posit subject  to  check  was  $300,000  larger 
on  the  30th  June  than  on  the  1st  May. 


Mining:  Its  Effects  on  Civilization. 


The  earliest  traces  of  civilization,  which 
have  been  discovei'ed  among  the  relics  of  a 
far  distant  antiquity,  point  to  the  use  of  im- 
plements or  weapons  constructed  of  wood, 
bone,  or  shell.  Then  came  the  age  of  stone, 
and  here  was  a  considerable  advance  on 
the  contrivances  of  previous  ages.  ■  Stone 
hatchets,  knives  and  arrow-heads,  along 
with  a  few  articles  supposed  to  have  been 
made  for  ornament,  testify  to  the  patient  in- 
dustry which  must  have  been  devoted  to 
their  manufacture,  and  the  pressing  necessi- 
ties of  those  who  were  compelled  to  use 
such  unwieldy  and  comparatively  worthless 
tools,  whether  for  industrial  or  warlike  pur- 
poses, or  for  the  chase.  The  duration  of 
this  period,  which  has  been  denominated 
the  age  of  stone,  must  have  extended  over  a 
lengthened  term,  as  abundance  of  articles, 
showing  that  they  had  been  used  by  man- 
kind, and  manufactured  from  flint  and  other 
hard  descriptions,  are  found  in  the  old  drift 
deposits  of  Europe  and  America.  In  the 
latter  country,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
they  were  not  used  within  an  epoch  em- 
braced by  history.  The  inhabitants  of  some 
of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  even  now  are  lit- 
tle better  provided,  and  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
metals,  except  as  derived  from  foreigners, 
arc  unknown  to  the  inhabitants.  The  first 
great  step  in  progress  was  made  when  na- 
tive copper,  and  probably  gold,  were  found, 
and  their  properties  discovered.  The  peo- 
ple who  possessed  copper  speedily  out- 
stripped their  neighbors,  not  only  in  the  arts 
of  war,  but  in  those  of  peace,  from  the  su- 
periority of  their  arms  of  destruction  as 
well  as  of  their  tools,  though  when  or  where 
the  practicability  of  using  metals  was  first 
discovered  must  ever  remain  undetermined. 
From  the  earlier  Greek  writers,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  copper  was  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  useful  metal  with  which  they  were  ac- 
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quainted.     Gold  and  silver  were  probably 
found  simultaneously  with  copper,  but  the 
small  quantities  of  the  former  which   could 
be  collected,  and  the  rarity  of  the  latter,  ex- 
cept in  conjunction  with  other  substances, 
from  which   it    would   be  impossible,  with 
the  limited  knowledge  then   existing,  to  ex. 
tract  it,  must  have  made  them  besought  ra. 
ther  for  ornamental   than   other   purposes. 
They  are,   besides,  too  soft  to  be   used   for 
tools  or  weapons  of  attack  or  defence.     Cop- 
per, on  the  other  hand,  may  be  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  and  the  records  of  history 
tell  of  bronzes  made  from   it,  which  almost 
rivalled  in  cutting  power  the  steel  of  the 
present  day.     Chisels  and  other  implements 
of  bronze  were    employed   in   cutting   the 
stones,  used  in  many  of  the  mighty  works 
which    still    remain   in   Mesopotamia   and 
other  parts  of  Asia,  as  well   as   in  some  of 
those  of  Egypt,  whilst  in  later  times  the  Az- 
tecs and  Peruvians   constructed  with  them 
alone  the  temples  and  other  ruins  which  are 
the  wonder  of  travelers  in  the  present  day. 
The  Montezumas  and  Incas  understood  the 
art  of  making  copper  tools,  to  which  they 
could  impart  the  hardness  of  the  finest  steel, 
but  the  art  was  lost  at   the   destruction  of 
these    nations    by   the    Spanish    conquest. 
Neither  the  Aztecs  nor  the  Peruvians  knew 
of  iron,  and  their  civilization  was  bounded 
by  the  use  of  copper,  which   being  expen- 
sive, was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people. 
In  the  East  and  in  Southern  Europe  gener- 
ally, the  manufacture   of  metals  was   more 
developed,  and  the  reduction  of  iron  from 
its  ore   and   working  it   into   a   variety  of 
shapes  for  dift'erent   purposes,  gave  a  field 
for  the  development  of  the  mechanical  arts, 
which  showed  itself  in  the  high  civilization 
of  Egypt,    Greece,   and    later    of     Kome. 
"With  the  introduction  of  iron  a  new  impe- 
tus  was   given   to   human   industry,    as   a 
means  of  applying  human  ingenuity  to  use- 
ful purposes  was   afforded  by  the  many  fa- 
cilities which  the  new  metal   presented  for 
the  construction  of  the  necesary  tools. 

Until  the  fifteenth  century  the  number  of 
metals  known  was  limited  to  seven.  Each 
was  held  during  the  heathen  period  as  sacred 


to  one  of  the  ruling  deities.  Gold,  from 
its  brilliancy  and  beautiful  colour,  was  con- 
secrated to  .Jupiter,  and  was  coined  into 
the  highest  currency;  silver,  dedicated  to 
the  moon,  taking  the  second  place.  Wher- 
ever the  first  was  discovered,  the  rulers 
rushed  to  extract  the  precious  metal  from 
the  soil  and  gold-bearing  mines,  and  gold- 
bearing  streams  were  successfully  found  and 
worked  by  throngs  of  miners  in  Arabia, 
Syria,  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain.  It  was 
from  the  latter  country,  however,  that  the 
largest  quantities  were  derived,  until  the 
enormous  productiveness  of  the  Iberian  Pc 
ninsula  was  slowly  exhausted  by  the  suc- 
cessive labours  of  the  ditferent  nations  which 
resorted  thither,  and  among  the  principal 
of  which  were  the  Carthagenians  and  the 
Romans.  It  was  in  Spain  also  that  the 
richest  silver  mines  were  found,  but  now 
neither  the  one  metal  nor  the  other  is  met 
with  the  profusion  which  has  been  related 
by  the  classical  authors,  and  which  supplied 
to  Rome  the  greater  portion  of  the  enormous 
wealth  possessed  at  that  time  by  the  capital 
of  the  world.  At  present,  little  gold  is  now 
known  to  exist  in  Spain,  though,  doubtless, 
if  searched  for  carefully,  it  might  still  be 
discovered.  Silver,  besides  being  used  for 
the  smaller  coinage,  was  largely  employed 
for  purposes  of  ornament  by  the  Oriental 
nations,  as  also  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  latter,  indeed,  adorning  with  it  the 
shields  and  helmets  of  their  warriors,  and 
using  it  for  dishes  and  mirrors,  as  well  as 
a  variety  of  other  purposes.  The  beautiful 
coins  made  from  silver  by  the  Greeks,  and 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  numismatic 
collections,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
being  referred  to,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
show  how  admirably  this  metal  was  worked 
even  at  that  time.  The  seven  metals  which 
were  known  to  the  ancients  were  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  mercury,  lead  and  tin. 
They  were  all  employed  for  different  uses. 
Steel  was  manufactured  by  a  rude  process. 
Brass  was  also  made  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  zinc,  the  calamine  being 
smelted  along  with  the  copper,  and  the  re- 
sulting alloy  known,  without  the  principle 
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of  its  production  teing  understood.  For 
nearly  three  thousand  years  no  addition  to 
the  known  number  of  metals  was  made,  till 
in  the  year  1460  antimony  was  discovered, 
and  about  the  time  of  the  Keformation, 
bismuth.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
discovery  of  zinc,  as  the  bright  and  shining 
metal  had  been  many  times  noticed  without 
its  existence,  as  an  independent  metal,  hav- 
ing been  recognized.  It  is  mentioned,  in- 
deed, by  Albertus  Magnus  and  Paracelsus, 
but  though  both  of  them  had  in  the  course 
of  their  experiments  met  with  and  noticed 
it,  neither  understood  its  production  or  na- 
ture. Used,  as  stated,  in  its  earthly  form, 
to  give  a  color  to  brass,  it  was  seen  to  diop 
from  the  brass  furnaces  of  the  middle  ages 
in  brilliant  globules,  or  to  crytallize  on  the 
walls,  but  its  separate  existence  was  still 
unrecognized  until  a  much  later  period. 
Two  centuries  rolled  on  without  any  new 
discoveries  being  made,  and  it  was  only 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  an}'  were  found  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Albertus  and  Paracelsus,  for  to 
them  must  be  conceded  the  discovery  of 
zinc.  A  new  field,  however,  was  opened 
up  about  that  time,  and  platinum  and 
nickel  were  added  to  the  list  of  metals.  The 
number  of  metals  went  on  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  with  the  commencement  of  this 
century  the  application  of  galvanism  to  dis- 
solve the  hardest  earths  led  to  a  set  of  bril- 
liant discoveries  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled, 
and  which  aroused  the  curiosity  of  scientific 
men  all  over  the  world.  A  variety  of  new 
metals  was  shortly  found  to  exist.  Berzilius 
discovered  three ;  Davy  five — potassium, 
sodium,  barium,  strontium,  calcium — and 
the  number  advanced  to  fifty,  of  which  two, 
ccesium  and  rubidium,  have  lately  been 
added  by  the  new  experiments  in  light.  It 
is  now,  indeed,  impossible  to  fix  any  future 
limit  to  the  number  of  the  metallic  family. 
Several  of  the  metals  mentioned  have  not 
as  yet  been  turned  to  purposes  of  practical 
utility,  but  that  they  Vill  be  so  is  scarcely  to 
be  doubted,  as  also  that  they  will  add  to  our 
comfort,  and  assist  in  developing  new  in- 
dustries.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all 


the  civilization  of  which  we  boast  may  be 
traced  to  the  application  of  the  metals  and  to 
the  use  of  coal.  Wherever  nations  have 
learned  to  mine,  and  work  metals,  they 
have  become  powerful  and  rich,  subduing 
their  neighbors  either  by  force  of  arms  or 
by  greater  industrial  activity,  and  in  either 
case  acquiring  their  wealth.  In  the  earlier 
ages,  those  who  possessed  the  metals  made 
an  easy  prey  of  their  rivals,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  nations  mining  their  coals  and 
metals  do  in  a  better  and  more  elevated 
sense  outstrip  their  competitors  and  become 
the  masters  of  the  world.  All  history  teaches 
that  those  nations  which  learned  to  mine  and 
work  metals  became  wealthy,  powerful  and 
civilized,  whilst  those  which  have  had  no 
mining  industries  or  no  metallic  manufac- 
tures have  remained  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
and  that  such  at  the  present  day  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing feeature  of  savages.  Mining 
industry  is,  indeed,  the  foundation  of  all 
civilization  and  the  chief  basis  on  which  all 
industries  must  rest,  as  well  as  being  at  the 
sametime  the  principal  element  of  progress. 
"Without  it  the  working  class  could  gain 
little  beyond  the  mere  necessities,  and,  as 
we  have  often  shown  that  coal  and  iron  are 
the  first  requisites  of  national  prosperity,  so 
it  is  to  mining  that  we  must  refer  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  present  age.  —  London 
Mining   World. 


Mr.  Kelley  and  His  Gamaliel. 


Mr.  "Wm.  D.  Kelley,  the  great  advocate 
of  protection,  appears  in  a  letter  to  the 
Philadelphia  Press  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting his  Gamaliel,  Henry  C.  Carey, 
against  the  charge  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
that  Mr.  Carey  is  an  inflationist.  This  dis- 
cussion is  interesting  only  because  it  proves 
that  all  the  parties  to  it  ignore  or  overlook 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  question 
at  issue. 

Mr.  Kelley  begins  by  pointing  out  that 
Mr.  Carey — 

'•  More  than  forty  years  ago  announced 
the  then  novel  doctrine  that  among  the 
many  vices  of  the  credit  and  banking 
systems  of  England   and   America,    which 
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always  have  been  so  closely  related  as  to  be 
almost,  if  not  absolutely,  identical,  the 
most  destructive  was  that  which  permitted 
banks  to  lend,  without  restriction,  money 
or  credits  deposited  with  them  for  safe- 
keeping, inasmuch  as  herein  lay  the  basis 
of  the  wild  inflation  which  occurred  period- 
ically in  both  countries,  and  the  sharp  con- 
traction which  must  inevitably  follow  them, 
unsettling  values,  ruining  the  promoters  of 
incomplete  undertakings,  and  transferring, 
at  such  prices  as  could  be  obtained  at  forced 
sale,  the  property  of  the  enterprising  and 
industrious  classes  to  that  class  which  is  al- 
ways limited  in  numbers — the  dealers  in 
bullion  and  national  and  private  credit." 

The  facts  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Kelley 
prove  that  more  than  forty  years  ago  Mr. 
Carey  asserted  an  error;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  progress  made  since  that  time  in 
monetary  science,  that  he  still  holds  to  his 
error,  as  do  his  disciples,  Henry  Carey 
Bird,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Kelley. 
The  truth  is,  that  banks  do  not  lend  either 
the  "money  or  credits  deposited  with  them 
for  safe-keeping,"  but  merely  exchange 
their  own  well-known  and,  therefore,  cur- 
rent credits  against  the  lesser  known,  and, 
hence,  less  current  credits  of  their  dealers 
and  other  individuals.  This  exchange  of 
credits  is  made  by  the  discount  by  the  banks 
of  bills  receivable,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  placed  to  the  credit  of  their  dealers,  and 
these  proceeds  of  discounts  and  loans  com- 
pose the  great  majority  of  the  *'  deposits  " 
which  figure  in  the  bank  returns,  and  which 
Mr.  Carey  and  so  many  others  take  for 
granted,  without  analysis,  to  represent 
*<  money  or  credit  deposited  with  the  banks 
for  safe-keeping."  And  yet  Mr.  Kelley,  in 
his  letter  to  the  Philadelphia  Press,  gives  a 
letter  of  a  retired  merchant  of  Philadelphia 
to  Mr.  Carey,  which  clearly  points  out  the 
error  of  the  theory  held  by  Mr..  Carey.  The 
retired  merchant  says: 

"  Instead  of  treating  the  excessive  invest- 
ments of  the  banks  as  the  result  of  their 
lending  '  the  money  '  of  individuals,  who 
•  are  themselves  trying  to  find  profitable 
employment  for  it,'  you  might  have  as- 


cribed the  excess  to  the  mere  moonshine  of 
the  exchange  of  bank  credits  for  individual 
credits  in  the  shape  of  bills  discounted,  the 
banks  charging  for  the  conveniences  of  such 
exchange  the  price  of  money,  and  the 
amount  of  the  credits  thus  exchanged,  less  the 
discount,  being  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
borrower  on  the  books  of  the  banks,  and  as- 
suming in  their  statements  the  form  of  de- 
posits.''^ 

It  will  be  easy  to  appreciate  the  fitness  of 
Mr.  Carey  and  of  Mr.  Kelley  to  be  instruct- 
ors in  monetary  science  when  they  thus  dis- 
regard a  patent  truth  clearly  presented  to 
them. 

Both  Mr.  Carey  and  Mr.  Kelley  denom- 
inate money  capital,  whereas  it  is  only  the 
representative  of  capital,  even  gold  and 
silver  being  only  representatives  of  true 
capital,  for  to  perform  the  functions  of  true 
capital  the  precious  metals  have  to  be  de- 
monetized by  being  melted  into  ingots. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Carey's  error  as  to  the 
source  of  bank  deposits,  leads  him  into  an- 
other error.     He  says: 

"  The  existence  of  capital  (money)  for 
which  the  owner  is  seeking  employment, 
and  which  is  temporarily  lent  out,  tends  to 
raise  the  price  of  commodities,  of  stocks  and 
of  real  estate  above  the  proper  level  in  con- 
sequence of  the  double  demand  produced 
by  the  comiaetition  of  the  owner  of  it  and  of 
the  person  to  whom  he  has  lent  it.  *  * 

"When  an  individual  has  in  his  possession  a 
quantity  of  gold,  for  which  he  is  seeking 
investment,  there  is  produced  a  demand  for 
securities  2}recisely  equal  to  the  amount  to 
be  invested;  that  when  he  loans  it  temporarily 
until  he  can  find  a  mode  of  investing  it, 
there  is  produced  a  double  demand,  viz:  that 
of  the  owner  and  the  employer  of  it,  and 
that  this  tends  to  raise  prices  and  produce 
irregularity.'' 

This  idea  of  Mr.  Carey  that  when  a  cap- 
italist or  a  bank  loans  money  or  credit  this 
increases  this  demand  for  securities  or  com- 
modities, is  identical  with  the  current  error 
that  when  a  large  government  or  railroad 
loan  matures  this  must  enhance  the  demand 
for  money.     The  error   arises  from  looking 
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only  at  the  amount  to  be  paid  off  by  the 
borrower,  losing  sight  entirely  of  the  fact 
that  when  one  person  has  to  pay  a  large 
sum  on  any  given  day,  some  other  person 
or  persons  have  to  receive  on  that  day  the 
amount  which  the  first  has  to  pay,  and  thus 
the  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  community 
is  precisely  the  same  after  as  before  the  said 
payment  is  made. 

The  fact  is,  we  never  shall  have  a  proper 
currency  and  a  proper  banking  system  until 
we  repudiate  the  teachings  of  such  men  as 
Henry  C.  Carey  and  William  D.  Kelley,  of 
Hugh  McCulloch  and  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune. To  resume  specie  payments  we  need 
neither  expansion  nor  contraction — we  need 
simply  that  our  local  paper  currency  shall 
be  of  equal  value  with  gold,  and  to  this  end 
it  must  be  cor.vertible  into  gold  at  par.  But 
when  so  convertible  the  country  will  need 
much  less  gold  coin  for  its  daily  operations 
than  at  present.  And  we  shall  always  have 
an  ample  supply  of  bank  notes  and  bank 
credits  the  moment  we  have  free  banking 
without  restrictions  of  any  kind  except  those 


dictated  by  the  self-interest  of  the  banks  and 
of  their  dealers.— il/frcAan;  and  Banker,  N.  Y. 


There  appears  to  be  some  uneasiness  on 
the  part  of  holders  of  gold  notes  concerning 
their  redemption.  There  are  two  banks  of 
this  character  in  the  city,  and  some  six  or 
seven  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  All  the 
notes  issued  by  these  banks  are  worth  their 
face  value  in  gold.  Every  one  of  these 
banks  is  obliged  to  deposit  its  entire  capital 
in  United  States  bonds  with  the  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  and  in  return  they 
are  allowed  to  issue  80  per  cent,  of  the  same 
in  gold  notes.  These  bonds  are  worth  more 
than  their  face  value  in  gold,  and  are  held 
for  the  redemption  of  the  notes  issued. 
There  is  therefore  no  cause  for  uneasiness, 
and  no  one,  having  his  wits  about  him,  will 
feel  at  all  alarmed. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the 
large  shipment  of  coin  from  San  Francisco 
this  year.  The  extent  of  this  movement  is 
best  illustrated  by  a  comparison  with  pre- 
vious years.     This  has  been  as   follows   for 
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seven  months  with  respect  to   gold  coin  ex- 
ports : 

1874.  1875. 

January $427,100  $  524,700 

February 257,600  4,458,800 

March 146,500  4,285,000 

April 804,100  2,108,700 

May 457,200  1,863,500 

Juno 118,200  3,387,400 

July 105,700  1,629,300 

Totals ...$2,311,400  $18,257,400 

The  difference  is   truly   startling.  No  such 


amount  of  coin  has  ever  been  shipped  fromi 
the  city  in  the  same  interval.  The  drain 
has  been  more  than  the  market  could  bear, 
and  hence  the  temporary  inconvenience  now 
felt.  Even  in  the  London  panic  of  1866, 
when  the  treasure  movement  here  was  very 
active,  no  such  volume  of  coin  disappeared. 
Eortunately,  the  movement  began  to  fall  off 
in  July,  and  has  been  still  loss  this  month 
to  date. 


SAVINGS    BANKS    DIRECTORY. 

CITY   BANKS. 


Name. 


Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Hibernia  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

French  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

San  Francisco  Savings  Union 

Odd  Fellows'  Savings  Bank 

Farmers  &  Mechanics  Savings  Bank 

Gorman  Savings  i  Loan  Society 

Pioneer  Land  <fe  Loan  Association 

Masonic  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Humboldt  Savings  k  Loan  Society 

Security  Savings  Bank 

Cal.  Savings  ^  Loan  Society 

Western  Savings  &  Trust  Co 

Totals— July,  1875 

Totals— January,  1875 

Totals— July,  1874 

Totals— January,  1874 

Totals— July,  1873 

Totals— January.  1873 

Totals— July,  1872 

Totals — January,  1872 

Totals— July.  1871 

Totals — January,  1871 

Totals— July,  1870 

Totals— January,  1870 


Location. 


619  Clay  Street 

M'tg'y&Markt.Sts 

Bush  Streets 

532  California  St.... 
2  0ddFollows'nall 
225  Sansome  Street 

521)  California  St 

405  California  St.... 

6  Post  Street 

16  Geary  Street 

215  Sansome  St 

512  California  St.... 
Cor.  Kearny  &  Post 


Date  of 
Organiza- 
tion. 


July  23,  '57 
April  7,  '59 
Feb.  1,  1860 
June  18,  '62 
Oct.  13,  '66.. 
July  1,  '67.. 
Feb.  10,  '68 
April  3, '69.. 
Nov.  4,  '69.. 
Nov.  24,  '(>9 
March  2,'71 
uly  1,  '73.. 
May  15,  '73 


Open 
BepAcc 
July  1, 

1875. 


10 ,8;54 

17,930 

6,600 

6,548 

8,072 

606 
6,373 
2,885 
3,665 
1,735 
1,014 

772 
■  .533 


67,997 
60,660 
55,711 
51,807 
49,305 
46,060 
42,999 
41,590 
38,870 
.3(i,862 
37,136 
34,823 


Amount 

of 
Deposits. 


$12,736,1()6 
13,714,145 
5,964,368 
(i,!ll8.7!t0 
7,847,178 

605,012 
5,871,326 
1,001,491 
1,588,744 

931,731 
1,544,177 

302,703 

107,808 


Div.  Rate. 


Term  Ord'y 


9.00 
9.10 

10.00 
9.00 

12.00 
9.25 
9.00 
9.00 
9.60 


$59,133,90: 
55,024,177 
50,843,159i 
46,745,044 
43,731,223 
42,474,935 
40,369,405 
37,033,377 
34,541,597 
31,289,550 
29,842,112 
26,634.523 


9.00 
8.00 
8.40 
7.50 
7.30 
8.00 
7.50 
9.00 
7.50 
7.50 
7..50 
8.00 


INTERIOR     BANKS. 

Name. 

Location. 

Date  of 
Organiza- 
tion. 

Open 
DepA'cc 
July   1, 

1875. 

Amount 

of 
Deposits. 

Div.  Hate. 

Term  1  Ord'y 

Mar  19,  '67. 
Jan.  28, '68.. 
Aug.  12,  '67 
April  8,  '69 
May  26,  '69 
Aug.  13,  '67 
Feb.  8,  '69.. 
Julyl,  '70.. 
May  3,  '70.. 
Sept.  15, '71 
July  11,  '73 
July  9,  '74.. 
May  13,  '74 

6,060 

2,026 

1,571 

1,259 

1,9.53 

1,612 

6,023 

1,500 

500 

392 

1,193 

200 

653 

$3,166,913 

1,165,533 

1,0*,659 

1,091,302 

1,025,701 

1,062,377 

3,358,444 

806,533 

209,623 

333,969 

5(i,795 

90,346 

682,861 

'i'd'od' 

10.00 

9.00 
8.00 
8.00 

12.00 
7.50 
7.50 
9.00 
9.00 

10.00 
6.00 
6.00 
9.00 
9.00 

Stockton  Savings  &,  Loan  Society 

Marysvillo  Savings  Bank 

Marysville 

Union  Savings  Bank 

9.50 
9..50 

"i2."oo 

10.00 
12.00 
■10.00 
10.00 

Oakland  Bank  of  Savings 

Oakland 

Capital  Savings  Bank 

Odd  Fellows'  Bank  of  Savings 

Vallejo  Savings  &  Commercial  Bank. 

Napa  Valley  Savings  &  Loan  Society. 
Dime  Savings  Bank 

Los  Angeles  County  Bank :... 

Los  Angeles 

Commercial  and  Savings  Bank 

Totals— July,  1875 

24,686 
23,5!)4 
22,199 
22,139 
20,354 
18,441 
15,714 
15,292 
12,949 
10,673 
8,555 

14,U;/1,Uij3 

14,002,426 

12,089,895 

10,862,568 

9.745,922 

8,956,391 

7,414,967 

7,201,729 

6,3:i7,219 

5,2(i6,:;59 

4,039,245 

lotals— January,  1875 

Totals— J  ulv,  1874 

Totals— January,  1874 

Totals— July,  1873 

Totals— January,  1873 

Totals— July,  1872 

Totals- January,  1872 

Totals— July,  1871 

Totals — Tanuarv,  1871 



Totals-July,  1S70 
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INSURANCE. 


Life  Insurance— Past,  Present 
and  Future. 


Life  insurance  is  a  "necessity  of  civiliza- 
tion." It  is  "the  only  known  way  given 
among  men"  whereby  a  person,  having  but 
a  small  income,  can  provide  (in  case  of  his 
own  death,)  for  the  future  maintainance  of 
those  dependent  upon  him;  or  whereby  one 
can  secure  to  himself  the  interest  he  pos- 
sesses in  the  life  of  another. 

Of  the  perpetuity  of  such  an  institution 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  retrogade  in 
the  business  of  life  insurance  in  this  coun- 
try is  owing  to  the  multitude  of  causes,  none 
of  which  necessarily  attach  to  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  based.  It  is  probable  that, 
in  a  few  instances,  actuaries  have  prepared 
plans  of  insurance  which  have  injured  their 
companies  financially;  but  such  schemes 
have  been  based  too  largely  upon  the  brief 
experience  of  their  companies,  and  notsufl[i- 
ciently  upon  the  legal  tables  of  mortality 
and  rates  of  interest. 

The  failures  in  life  insurance  have  been 
the  results  of  gross  mis-management,  occa- 
sioned by  incompetency  or  something  worse. 
Few,  if  any,  branches  of  business  ever  suf- 
fered as  this  has  done  during  the  past  de- 
cade.    Reckless  managers  have  wasted  its 


substances  by  extravagant  salaries  and  office 
expenses;  by  foolish,  fruitless  efforts  to  se- 
cure new  business;  by  dividends,  when  there 
was  no  surplus;  by  expending  money,  not 
to  do  good,  but  to  avert  an  evil,  usually 
more  imaginary  than  real ;  in  short,  by  ways 
almost  innumerable.  Agents  have  abused 
it  by  misrepresentations  and  by  attempts  to 
build  up  their  own  companies  by  decrying 
others.  Wreckers  have  sought  to  strand  it. 
Pirates  have  endeavored  to  capture  it. 
Blackmailers  have  levied  upon  it.  In  con-- 
sequence  of  all  this,  the  weak,  inefficientFy 
officered  barks  have  foundered;  or  perbaps 
the  simile  would  be  more  perfect  if  w©  say, 
that  after  a  partially  successful  atteiaa>pt  to. 
transfer  the  passengers  to  a  hulk,  in  most 
cases  nearly,  if  not'  quite,  as  unseaworthy 
as  the  one  abandoned,  the  officers  have 
taken  to  the  long-boat  and  sailed  away  with 
colors  flying. 

But  there  is  a  bright  side  to  life  insurance, 
made  all  the  brighter  by  contrast,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  assaults  which  it  has  suc- 
cessfully withstood.  "We  have  yet  remain- 
ing a  large  number  of  strong  companies, 
managed  by  men  of  high  character  and  bus- 
iness ability,  men  who  fully  realize  the 
sacredness  of  their  trusts.  Though  errors 
have  been  made,  as  will  inevitably  happen 
in  the  conduct  of.  all  human  affairs,  andi 
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though  questionable  expedients  have  some- 
times been  adopted,  yet,  as  a  whole,  their 
management  has  been  as  perfect  as  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected.  There  is 
no  ground  for  a  reasonable  doubl  but  that 
these  companies  will  be  able  to  meet  their 
obligations  as  they  mature. 

It  is  becoming  more  apparent  every  day 
that  a  radical  change  in  the  plans  of  life  in- 
surance is  demanded.  What  the  public  re- 
quire, and  will  have,  is  a  form  of  insurance 
adapted  to  their  necessities.  In  the  Eighth 
Annual  Eeport  of  this  Department,  page 
230,  Mr.  Wright,  then  Commissioner,  says: 
"  The  great  object  of  life  insurance  to  the 
insured,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  to 
cover  the  active  and  personally  productive 
period  of  life,  from  25  to  55,  or  perhaps  60." 
In  view  of  the  correctness  of  this  theory,  it 
is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  our  leading 
companies  have  not  made  greater  efforts 
than  they  have  to  enlighten  the  people  upon 
the  merits  of  Term  insurance.  Had  but  a 
small  part  of  the  money  expended  by  some 
companies  to  introduce  a  brilliant  triumph 
of  actuarial  ingenuity  been  devoted  to  set- 
ting forth  the  cheapness  and  practicability 
of  this  form  of  insurance,  the  number  of 
their  outstanding  policies  would  have  been 
increased,  the  lapses  diminished,  and  we 
should  hav<i  heard  much  less  about  co-oper- 
ative insurance,  the  demand  for  which  arises 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  exces- 
sive annual  cost  of  the  insurance  heretofore 
offered  by  legitimate  companies.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  life  insurance  is  de- 
pressed in  common  with  other  branches  of 
.  business;  but  its  revival,  when  trade  gener- 
ally at  all  improves,  will  depend  upon  the 
means"  taken  by  its  managers  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  people.  Level  premiums,  ex- 
tending beyond  the  producing  age,  and  en- 
dowments burdened  with  enormous  expenses, 
will  not  meet  these  wants.  There  exists,  in 
our  companies  of  to-day,  the  genius  to  orig- 
inate, and  the  ability  to  carry  out  plans 
adapted  to  the  general  requirements,  and 
many  companies  seem  to  be  already  moving 
in  this  direction. 

The  opinion  is  very  generally  entertained 
that,  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  busi- 


ness already  acquired,  it  is  not  expedient  or 
practicable  for  the  old  companies  to  change 
their  method  of  apportioning  the  expenses. 
This  undoubtedly  led  to  the  application 
made  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Hon.  Elizur 
Wright,  for  a  charter  for  a  company  to  be 
conducted  upon  the  Savings  Bank  plan,  of 
which  he  is  the  author,  and  also  to  the  or- 
ganization of  .one  new  company  in  an  ad- 
joining State;  and  more  maybe  expected  in 
consequence. 

Of  the  various  schemes  or  plans  for  insur- 
ance adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  masses, 
that  of  Mr.  Wright,  above  alluded  to,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Sheppard  Homans,  known  as 
"  Life  Insurance  without  Large  Accumula- 
tions or  Reserves,"  are  the  most  prominent 
at  the  present  time.  Anticipating  that  one 
or  both  of  these  plans  will  be  brought  be- 
fore the  next  Legislature,  the  Commissioner 
addressed  an  official  letter  to  each  of  these 
gentlemen,  requesting  a  communication 
setting  forth  the  merits  of  his  particular 
scheme.     A  prompt  response  was  given. 

With  the  plan  of  Mr.  Wright  the  public 
are  somewhat  familiar.  It  differs  from  all 
others  in  several  respects;  one  of  which  is 
the  small  margin  it  allows  for  the  expenses 
of  obtaining  business. 

The  enormous  amount  of  insurance  now 
carried  by  the  companies  in  this  country 
has  been  almost  entirely  secured  by  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  agents.  Very  few  insured 
persons  need  any  evidence  of  this  fact;  their 
own  expei'ience  is  sufficient.  Thus  far  the 
agent  has  been  a  necessity  of  the  business; 
too  often  a  much  abused  necessity.  The 
honorable  solicitor  of  life  insurance  (and 
there  are  many  such)  is  a  public  benefactor. 
In  the  prosecution  of  his  business  he  adopts 
such  means  as  are  necessary  to  insure  suc- 
cess. He  has  read  with  profit  that  parable 
of  our  Lord,  wherein  he  says  :  "  I  say  unto 
you,  though  he  will  not  rise  and  give  him 
because  he  is  his  fviend,  yet  because  of  his  im- 
portunitij  he  will  rise  and  give  him  as  many 
as  he  needeth."  He  meets  with  many  re- 
buffs, and  hears  his  profession  derided;  but 
he  knows  the  beneficent  character  of  his 
work,  and  perseveres.  The  widow  and  or- 
phans, who  have,  in  consequence  of  his  zeal. 
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been  spared  a  trip  "over  the  hill  to  the  poor- 
house, "  are  his  friends,  and  their  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  far  outweigh  the  abuse  he 
receives.  Whether  his  life  insurance  busi- 
ness can  be  secured  without  the  aid  of  agents 
remains  to  be  demonstrated.  The  friends 
of  the  Savings  Bank  plan  claim  that  it  can 
be  and  are  willing  to  invest  their  money  in 
such  a  company  to  any  extent  that  the 
Legislature  may  require. — Mass.  Life  Re- 
port, 1875. 


From  Our  London  Correspondent. 


The  Dissimilitudes  of  John  and  Jonathan — 
Methods  of  Apportioning  Large  Lines  of 
Fire  Insurance — Unwisdom  of  British 
Withdrawals  from  the  United  States — The 
Difference  between  the  Life  and  the  Fire 
Companies  of  the  two  Countries — Ifon- 
Forfeiture  in  a  Nutshell — Why  British 
Life  Companies  could  not  Compete  in 
America. 


LoNDOisr,  August  14,  1875. 

Mr.  Editor — England  and  the  United 
States  are  essentially  unlike.  But  this  dis- 
similitude has  its  being,  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt,  in  the  different  circumstances 
by  which  the  individual  finds  himself  sur- 
rounded in  the  two  countries.  Similarity 
of  race  and  of  language  would  naturally 
lead  to  similar  social  conditions  and  similar 
commercial  aptitudes.  But  all  this  is  sus- 
ceptible of  modification,  and  this  modifica- 
tion we  see  exhibited  in  the  divergence  be- 
tween the  paths  of  progress  adopted  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Londoner  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  New  Yorker.  * 

In  nothing  is  this  peculiarity  of  variance 
more  marked  than  in  the  specialty  of  in- 
surance, be  it  fire  or  be  it  life. 

We  all  recognize  very  well  the  fact  that 
English  fire  companies  succeed  in  doing 
business  in  America,  if  they  choose,  and, 
for  that  matter,  in  getting  the  choice  out  of 
that  oflered — perhaps  a  better  choice  than 
almost  any  American  company.  But  we 
do  not  quite  as  well  see  why  American  com- 
panies do  not  successfully  return  the  com- 
pliment, and  why  of  them  only  one,  viz, : 


the  Home  of  New  York,  has  made  a  sue-' 
cessful  stand  on  this  side  of  the  water.  It 
is  certain  there  are  other  companies  large 
enough  and  sound  enough  to  take  an  ad- 
mirable stand  by  the  side  of  English  com- 
petitors, so  far  as  the  figures  go. 

The  reason  is  that  the  business  is  trans- 
acted on  an  entirely  different  basis  in  the 
two  countries.  In  this  country,  it  is  almost 
all  done  through  the  companies  direct,  and 
not  through  the  intervention  of  agents  and 
brokers,  the  companies  themselves  taking 
the  responsibility  and  the  labor  of  appor- 
tioning the  insurance,  where  a  large  amount 
is  required,  among  themselves.  The  per- 
fection of  system  to  which  this  proceeding 
is  reduced  seems  marvelous  to  one  who 
knows  the  trouble  and  vexation  that  must 
inevitably  follow,  if,  in  very  great  establish- 
ments, the  insurance  were  only  to  be  pro- 
cured by  the  owners  in  small  sums  at  scores 
of  different  offices. 

But  this  concentration,  while  it  operates 
as  a  convenience  on  the  one  hand,  operates 
as  an  exclusion  on  the  other.  Office  A, 
which  takes  in  hand  a  large  sum  of  insur- 
ance on  an  establishment,  and  divides  it  be- 
tween itself  and  ten  other  oflices,  takes  good 
care  that  each  of  those  ten  shall  be  as  good 
as  itself,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  able  to 
reciprocate  the  favor  by  reinsuring  in  return 
as  much  as  it  receives. 

As  there  are  a  sufficiency  of  such  offices 
in  this  country  to  meet  the  reasonable  re- 
quirements of  first-class  insurance,  it  follows 
tnat  a  new  comer  would  stand  a  very  poor 
chance,  either  in  its  eflForts  to  procure  new 
business  direct,  or  to  procure  a  share  of  re- 
insurances from  other  companies. 

The  Home  has  been  here  for  six  or  eight 
years,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  it 
has  been  working  its  way  to  a  good  position 
with  the  London  offices.  This,  however, 
has  been  the  fruit  of  several  years  of  per- 
sistent labor,  and,  though  it  has  now  a  good 
foothold,  the  period  of  waiting  has  been  too 
long  to  ofler  any  particular  inducement  to 
other  American  companies  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample. On  the  other  hand,  the  present 
method  of  business  is  too  well  grounded  to 
render  it  likely  that  any  change  will  take 
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place,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  which  is,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  of  this  country,  very 
doubtful. 

I  am  far  from  the  opinion  that  those 
British  companies  who  once  tried  the  field  in 
the  United  States  have  acted  wisely  in  with- 
drawing. The  place  to  find  money  is  where 
it  was  lost,  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that,  in  the  long  run,  the  rates  will  be  found 
adequate  to  the  risk  incurred.  Still,  the 
perpetual  competition  and  cutting  under  of 
rates  is  annoying,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  unaccustomed  annoyance  has  to 
some  extent  affected  the  spirits  and  modified 
the  purpose  of  some  of  these  companies.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  tide  of  fire  companies, 
which  a  few  years  ago  threatened  to  inun- 
date your  country  from  this,  has  wholly 
died  out,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  one 
left  now  that  contemplates,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  such  an  act. 

So  far  as  fire  companies  are  concerned,  it 
is  likely  soon  to  end  in  a  drawn  game,  each 
remaining  substantially  master  of  his  own 
field,  though  upon  general  principles  the 
British  company  ought  to  be  able  to  do  a 
good,  a  profitable,  and  consequently  a  suc- 
cessful business.  It  remains  yet  to  be  seeii 
whether  the  history  of  life  companies  will 
develop  the  same  result. 

The  conditions  in  the  case  of  life  insur- 
ance are  wholly  unlike  those  in  fire.  "While, 
therefore,  the  tendency  of  the  surroundings 
was  to  render  the  advent  of  fire  companies 
from  Great  Britain  into  the  United  States  a 
facile  thing,  the  reverse  was  true  as  to  life. 
"While  fire  companies  could  offer  larger 
capitals  as  guarantee  to  the  American  in- 
surer, and  while  interest  income  was,  to 
only  a  very  slight  degree,  involved  in  the 
calculations  of  security  made  in  those  cases, 
the  exact  reverse  conditions  obtained  in  life 
companies.  In  those  companies  the  mate- 
rial question  was  the  rate  of  interestincome, 
the  original  capital  having,  in  most  cases, 
been  very  small,  and  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  certain  future  risk  involved.  Here 
competition  was  manifestly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and,  under  circumstances  where  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Anglo-American  were, 
to  a  greater   extent,  gratified  by  domestic 


rather  than  by  foreign  insurance,  there 
was  but  little  charm  for  the  foreign  com- 
petitor. 

The  two  countries,  in  fact,  sought  in  life 
insurance  two  different  ends.  In  England 
it  was  future  safety,  and,  certainly,  at  the 
expense  of  present  loss  and  outlay.  The 
assured,  knowing  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
make,  voluntarily,  any  provision  for  the 
future,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  life  company 
to  do  it  for  him,  under  the  full  expectation 
that  it  would,  in  the  average  of  cases,  cost 
him  more,  and  this  difference  of  cost  he  ex- 
pected to  pay  as  the  consideration  of  the 
service  done  him.  The  idea  of  profit  was 
one  wholly  aside  from  the  motive  which 
led  him  into  the  transaction. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary, 
from  an  early  day  the  idea  of  profit  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  stimulants  to 
insurance,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  business 
from  18C0  to  1870  may  be  safely  attributed 
to  the  double  expectation,  both  of  promot- 
ers and  insured,  but  somehow  or  other 
larger  gains  were  to  be  had  in  this  direction 
than  in  any  other . 

It  was  clearly  enough  manifest  that  those 
gains  could  only  be  had  at  the  expense  of 
great  losses  on  the  part  of  those  who  through 
discouragement  or  misfortune  should  lapse 
their  policies.  But  then  neither  agent  nor 
applicant  counted  the  latter  as  among  these 
unfortunates,  and  so  every  man  who  insured 
expected  to  win  the  advantages,  and  was 
wholly  blind  to  the  probability  that  sooner 
or  later  he  would  find  himself  ranking 
among  those  who  had  furnished  the  funds 
out  of  which  these  gains  would  be  realized 
to  others.  »  As  the  fear  of  such  possibility 
extended,  there  came  the  hedging  system 
of  non-forfeiture,  in  accordance  with  which 
one  was  to  be  able  to  have  his  cake  and  eat 
it,  too  ;  in  other  words,  if  he  continued  his 
insurance  he  would  make  great  profits, 
while  if  he  discontinued  it  he  would  make 
no  losses. 

It  took  some  years  for  the  companies 
themselves  to  realize  the  fact  that  this  new  * 
invention  deprived  the  business  of  its  great 
expectations,  and  that  the  accumulation  of 
liabilities  under  paid-up  policies  was  be- 
coming painfully  burtheusome.  * 
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The  remedy  against  this  evil,  which  drove 
so  many  companies  into  their  graves,  was 
sought  in  a  variety  of  different  forms  of  in- 
surance, the  practical  effect  of  which  was  a 
return  on  the  part  of  those  who  adopted 
them  to  the  original  old-fashioned  life  policy 
of  fifty  years  ago — pure  and  simple,  and  its 
consequence  must  be  that,  with  the  losers, 
life  insurance  will  become  discredited,  while 
with  the  winners  it  will  become  a  successful 
speculation.  Inasmuch  as  British  compa- 
nies could  not  offer  in  the  first  case  large 
profits,  nor  in  the  second  case  large  sur- 
render values,  nor  in  the  third  case  great 
speculative  advantages,  it  is  clear  that  they 
could  not  compete  on  American  ground. 

There  was  then  a  further  disadvantage. 
They  had  not,  in  all  cases,  manifested  that 
sturdy  determination  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  most  British 
financial  operations,  and  some  most  disas- 
trous terminations  had  arrested  the  career 
of  institutions  that  had  for  a  long  time  pos- 
sessed, in  a  marked  degree,  the  public  confi- 
dence. There  was  then  no  superior  power 
which  could  enquire  as  to  this  condition  and 
management,  and  every  person  was  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  ability  possessed  by  any 
one  of  them  to  meet  its  liabilities,  when  they 
should  become  due  at  the  end  by  the  falling 
in  of  the  policies. 

Until  public  alarm  is  created  all  goes  well 
enough,  for  it  is  well  known  that  an  appear- 
ance of  solvency  can  be  kept  up  long  after 
it  has  ceased  to  exist.  But  when  distrust  is 
once  aroused  it  is  as  unreasonable  and  head- 
strong as  prior  confidence  was  blind  and 
confiding. 

If  such  a  state  of  distrust  gained  head- 
way, and  materially  affected  the  public  ap- 
preciation of  this  country,  what  must  have 
been  the  result  in  the  United  States?  With 
the  natural  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  dan- 
gers of  the  unknown,  it  is  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing that  the  people  of  your  country  preferred 
the  known,  which  had  shown  but  few  disas- 
ters, to  the  unknown,  which  had  shown 
many;  companies  over  which  there  was  a 
paternal  power,  to  those  subject  to  no  con- 
trol; those  whose  condition  and  prospects 
could  be  ascertained,  to  those  whose  stand- 


ing was  not  only  unknown  but  unknowable, 
in  many  cases,  as  much  by  the  managers 
themselves  as  the  public  at  large.  But  I 
will  pause  here,  and  in  another  letter  will 
consider  the  history  of  the  American  life 
companies  in  Great  Britian,  and  the  ulti- 
mate question  whether  they  can  be  made  to 
succeed  here  in  spite  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  habits  and  modes  of  thought  of 
the  two  peoples,  and  in  spite  of  any  preju- 
dices that  may  be  supposed  to  exist. — Insur- 
ance Monitor  for  September, 


Defects  in  American  Vessels. 


The  fact  that  a  number  of  the  ships  load- 
ed on  the  Atlantic  for  San  Francisco  the 
past  season  have  put  into  South  American 
ports  in  distfess,  has  awakened  the  attention 
of  both  underwriters  and  shippers  to  the 
evils  of  construction,  over-loading,  and  bad 
stowage  of  cargo. 

The  disaster  of  the  steamer  City  of  Pe- 
kin  is  said  to  reveal  a  series  of  serious  faults 
in  the  much-boasted  work  of  the  Delaware, 
while  the  Friedlander,  repairing  at  Rio, 
would  indicate  that  honest  work  on  the 
Kennebunk  was  also  somewhat  of  a  myth. 

The  marine  reports  of  the  year,  although 
the  seasons  have  not  been  unusually  bois- 
terous, are  heavily  laden  with  leaks  and 
salvages.  Cases  are  sufficiently  prominent 
to  suggest  that  the  ratings  in  the  marine 
registers  might  have  a  reformer,  while  a 
Plimsoll  in  America  would  find  abundant 
material  for  sensations.  Possibly  this  evil 
is  wide-spread  over  the  globe,  the  decline 
in  commerce  having  begotten  carelessness 
with  carriers,  and  the  dropping  of  rates  for 
freight  having  discouraged  owners  in  fol- 
lowing as  closely  as  formerly  repairs  and 
inspections.  However  that  may  be,  the 
fact  that  our  Pacific  trade,  usually  com- 
manding the  best  vessels,  should  have  been 
so  singularly  unfortunate,  is  the  gossip  of 
underwriters,  freighters,  ship-brokers  and 
'longshoremen.  The  list  of  distressed  ves- 
sels going  hence  augments  each  week,  and 
Rio,  Montevideo  and  Valparaiso  caulkers, 
copperers  and  carpenters  thrive  on  our  mis- 
fortunes. 
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A  case  or  two  is  sufficient  to  illustrate, 
A  vessel  on  her  second  voyage,  and  having 
the  highest  ratings  in  the  French  Lloyds, 
puts  into  Rio,  and  five  months  are  con- 
sumed and  $65,000  spent  in  making  repairs, 
— a  cost  in  all  of  half  her  original  value. 
The  vessel  was  American  built.  Her  keel 
was  in  five  pieces  scribed  together.  Iron 
bolts  were  found  where  copper  ones  should 
have  been,  and  some  of  these  too  short,  and 
all  of  a  very  inferior  quality  of  metal. 

Another  new  vessel  puts  into  Montevideo 
with  a  leakage  found  to  proceed  from  an 
unplugged  spike  hole,  while  another,  orig- 
inally built  for  the  cotton  trade,  having  an 
extra  breadth  of  beam,  makes  Rio  in  dis- 
tress, and  finds  her  cargo,  mostly  iron,  had 
been  stowed  largely  between  the  main  mast 
and  aft  hatch,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
four  deck  beams  had  been  broken,  stan- 
chions settled  four  inches  into  the  ribs,  and 
the  whole  frame  badly  warped. 

Another  ship  which  takes  her  'Frisco 
cargo  immediately  after  leaving  dry  dock, 
and  being  "thoroughly  overhauled,"  hard- 
ly passes  Hatteras  lights  when  a  slight  sea 
"runs  through  her  decks  like  a  sieve." 
Rio  is  made,  and  the  decks  that  should  have 
been  recaulked  when  the  vessel  was  on  the 
dock,  are  put  in  order  at  considerable  ad- 
vance over  what  the  cost  would  have  been 
at  home. 

There  is  one  difficulty,  however,  which 
seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  times,  and  which 
may  have  some  bearing  upon  these  evils. 
The  bulk  of  the  freights  offering  for  water 
carriers  to  the  California  market  are  coarse 
stuS's,  iron,  heavy  machinery,  nails,  coal, 
plaster  and  liquors,  the  supply  of  light  goods 
being  very  small.  A  ship  frequentl3'-  gets 
the  major  part  of  her  tonnage  with  the  be- 
tween decks  and  lower  hold  not  half  full. 
Consequently  there  is  a  competition  on  light 
stuffs  which  leads  to  unequal  distributions. 
Bales  of  excelsior  have  been  shipped  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco  for  $1  each,  while 
canned  goods  and  preserves  have  been  taken 
at  40  cents  a  case. 

The  competition  of  the  railroad  and 
steamer  lines  with  sailing  vessels  sends  the 
freights  to  dock  or  platform  in  very  spas- 


modic turns,  and  leads  to  the  very  prompt 
stowage  in  hull  or  car,  lest  the  shipper,  se- 
curing some  more  favorable  bid,  and  find- 
ing his  goods  not  put  aboard,  withdraws  his 
lot.  It  is  from  such  exigencies  as  these 
that  the  bad  stowage  of  cargoes  has  largely 
arisen,  and  this  leads  to  the  burden  of  the 
underwriters'  agents'  complaints  from  all 
the  South  American  ports,  "  that  all  the 
vessels  putting  in  here  are  badly  loaded  and 
strain  the  ship." 

The  season  is  approaching  when  the 
roughest  Atlantic  weather  begins,  and  when 
the  storms  around  Cape  Horn  are  the  most 
severe.  This  matter  of  the  seaworthiness  of 
our  crafts,  and  the  work  of  the  stevedore, 
should  receive  the  most  careful  attention. — 
Commercial  Bulletin. 


A  Fire-Bug  in  Richmond,  Va. 


PROMPT   PAYMENT    OF   LOSSES. 


Sliek-Tongued  Adjusters. 


A  gentleman  acquaintance  of  ours  recent- 
ly remarked  that  he  would  never  again  in- 
sure in  a  company  that  employed  these 
slick-tongued  adjusters,  who  invariably 
figured  a  handsome  salvage  out  of  every 
loss  adjusted  by  them.  The  occasion  for  this 
remark  was  about  this:  The  gentleman  in 
question  is  a  large  owner  in  a  mining  com- 
pany that  recently  experienced  a  loss  on  mill 
buildings,  etc.  Said  mill,  etc.,  was  insured 
for,  we  will  say,  §40,000.  The  companies 
interested  sent  a  couple  of  these  "  slick- 
tongued  "  adjusters  to  settle  the  loss,  which 
they  did,  for,  we  will  say,  $20,000,  when  the 
real  loss  was  actually  $15,000  or  $20,000 
more  than  the  insurance.  Of  course,  this 
adjustment  was  satisfactory  to  the  compa- 
nies, but  the  Trustees  of  said  mining  com- 
pany feel  a  Zz'WZd  •' soured,"  hence  the  re- 
mark above  stated,  with  an  additional  re- 
mark as  follows:  "  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't 

intend  to  have  our  insurance  placed  in 

Company,  as  I  never  knew  it  to  do  a  dis- 
honorable thing,  and  it  always  pays  its 
losses  before  the  ashes  are  cold."  We  tried 
to  explain  to  our  friend  that  to  pay  losses  so 
soon  after  a  fire,  without  investigating  mat- 
ters a  little,  was  not  very  commendable,  and 
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immediately  introduced  him  to  a  friend, 
one  of  these  same  "slick-tongued  adjusters," 
"who  had  heard  the  whole  conversation. 

We  left  them  to  fight  it  out,  and,  after  a 
few  minutes  conversation,  our  "slick- 
tongued  "  friend  convinced  the  mining  trus- 
tee that  his  first  proposition  was  erroneous, 
and  this  was  done  by  that  same  kind  of 
"  slick-tongued  "  talk  that  persuaded  the 
company  that  their  loss  was  only  50  percent. 
of  the  insurance.  But  to  prove  that  our 
friend,  No.  1,  Was  not  so  much  mistaken  as 
one  would  suppose  when  he  said,  ''  that  com- 
pany pays  before  the  ashes  get  cold,"  we 
give  below  the  story  of  Fire-Bug,  of  Kich- 
mond,  Va.,  to  the  Monitor,  of  New  York; 
and  will  add  that  one  of  the  prompt-paying 
companies  in  the  case  below  is  the  company 
referred  to  by  our  friend.     Fire-Bug  says: 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1875,  a  fire  occurred 
in  the  brick  store  occupied  by  Henry 
Thomas,  for  the  sale  of  artists'  and  paint- 
ers' supplies,  essential  oils,  chromos,  plate 
glass,  stationery,  and  fancy  goods,  situate 
No.  1407  Main  st.  Richmond,  Va.  Upon 
this  stock  there  was  insured  in  the  Liver- 
pool and  London  and  Globe,  Royal,  North 
British  and  Mercantile,  and  Imperial,  |4,- 
000  each,  $16,000  in  all.  The  adjuster  for 
the  Royal  and  Liverpool  and  London  and 
Globe  settled  the  loss  for  said  companies 
upon  a  basis  of  $9,000,  and  paid  the  assured 
$2,250  for  each  of  the  same,  $4,500  for  the 
two.  The  North  British  and  Mercantile, 
•and  Imperial  employed  Mr.  P,  H,  Gibson 
of  that  place,  who  patiently  and  laboriously 
worked  up  the  case  and  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrated that  the  claim  was  a  swindle 
and  that  Henry  Thomas  was  a  swindler  and 
had  very  ingeniously  arranged  his  stock  in 
such  a  way  as  to  present,  to  a  superficial 
observer,  the  appearance  of  a  well-arranged 
store  with  a  very  respectable  amount  of 
stock  on  hand.  Also,  to  give  still  further 
evidence  of  his  respectability  as  to  respon- 
sibility as  a  tradesman,  stored  what  had 
the  appearance  of  valuable  merchandise 
in  a  warehouse  separate  from  his  store, 
leased  for  threp  years  said  warehouse  and 
the  store  where  the  fire  occurred,  and  re- 
turned to   the  tax  assessor  capital  invested  ' 


in  business  $36,000;  stocks,  bonds,  etc. 
$14,000,  The  examination  of  the  assured's 
books  proved  conclusively  the  fraud  with- 
out further  evidence;  but  further  evidence 
was  called  for,  and  vouchers,  in  the  way  of 
invoices  were  demanded.  These  were  furn- 
ished so  as  to  correspond  with  entries  on 
the  assured's  journal,  which  was  the  only 
book  he  kept.  No  such  persons  as  the  in- 
voices pretended  to  come  from  could  be 
found,  which  evidenced  the  fact  that  they 
were  fraudulent  and  manufactured  for  the 
occasion. 

When  Thomas  learned  that  Mr.  Gibson 
had  discovered  his  invoices  were  bogus,  he 
left  Richmond,  professedly  for  New  York 
to  buy  new  stock,  really  for  Cincinnati  to 
escape  the  penalty  of  his  crimes,  having 
previously  shipped  a  portion  of  his  stock  to 
Baltimore  and  Cincinnati.  The  lessors  of 
the  warehouse  and  store  regarded  Mr.  Gib- 
son with  animosity,  as  one  endeavoring  to 
cheat  their  tenant  out  of  his  honest  dues — 
insurance  money;  but  Thomas  having  been 
absent  and  unheard  from  for  nearly  two 
months,  the  lessors  became  first  curious  and 
then  anxious,  and  finally  looked  into  the 
stock,  which  they  found  to  consist  of  bottles 
filled  with  variously-colored  water,  some  in 
paper  wrappings,  some  in  neat  boxes;  emp- 
ty bottles  in  neat  boxes;  bottles  filled  with 
cheap  oils,  and  varnish,  and  crude  turpen- 
tine; empty  boxes,  all  very  neat,  and  half 
a  dozen  barrels  more  or  less,  of  common 
resin.  About  the  middle  of  July  the  whole 
was  sold  at  auction  for  rent,  the  stock  in 
the  store  bringing  $125,  and  that  in  the 
warehouse  $30,  After  the  sale  the  city  col- 
lector stepped  in  and  scooped  the  whole  up 
for  taxes  due  by  Thomas,  as  per  his  bogus 
tax  return  to  the  tax  assessor. 

The  North  British  and  Mercantile  and 
Imperial  Insurance  Companies  have  paid 
nothing  on  this  loss,  and  do  not  propose  to, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Royal  and 
Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Insurance 
Companies  adjusted  their  losses  so  hastily 
as  to  be  duped  by  this  designing  fellow  and 
thereby  swindled. 

The  proofs  of  loss  furnished  by  Thomas 
stated  that  the  actual  cash  value  of  stock  on 
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hand  at  the  time  of  fire  to  be  #36,902.68, 
and  that  the  loss  amounted  to  §15,810.41. 
The  usual  magistrate's  certificate  accom- 
panied the  same,  signed  by  J.  E.  Phillips, 
J.  P.  "What  a  farce,  and  what  a  commen- 
tury  upon  the  value  of  magistrates'  certifi- 
cates to  proofs  of  loss,  as  they  are  usually 
made  up. 


The  Situation  in  Boston. 


The  New  York  Chronicle,  of  Sept.  9th, 
contains  the  following  concerning  the  situa- 
tion in  Boston,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
Chronicled  statement,  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  the  situation  is  indeed  de- 
plorable. 

For  Boston,  the  "Hub"  of  the  country, 
the  great  center  of  civilization,  the  head- 
quarters for  brogan-shoes,  the  father  of  tem- 
perance, and  the  cold  water  fountam  of 
America,  to  become  so  hopelessly  demoral- 
ized in  one  of  its  most  important  branches 
of  trade,  is  indeed  surprising.  Where  is 
Tillinghast  of  the  Index,  and  that  fellow 
who  runs  the  N'ew  England  Gazette?  But 
hear  the  Chronicle : 

We  have  all  read  the  story  of  the  little 
girl  who,  being  repeatedly  told  that  heaven 
was  an  everlasting  Sabbath,  and  not  having 
found  anything  peculiarly  attractive  to  her 
gleeful,  girlish  nature  in  the  Puritanic  ob- 
servance of  that  day  to  which  she  was 
compelled,  naively  asked,  "  Please,  mam- 
ma, if  I  am  a  good  girl  won't  God  let  me 
go  down  to  hell  Saturday  afternoons  and 
play  a  little  while?" 

The  rigid  observance  of  the  rules  and 
rates,  to  which  the  National  board  of  fire 
underwriters  has  for  the  past  three  years 
compelled  its  membership,  seems  to  have 
begotten  a  like  unsanctified  desire  in  the 
breasts  of  Boston  underwriters,  and  they 
have  broken  away  from  all  restraint  and 
are  "playing  hell,"  with  all  the  variations 
which  their  several  ingenuities  can  suggest. 

Tlie  business  of  fire  underwriting  is  now, 
in  Boston,  degraded  from  the  high  position 
which  it  was  fast  attaining  to  a  low  and 
shameless  scramble  for  business  at  any 
price,  and   of  any   kind — a  Kilkenny   cat 


fight  on  the  line  of  reckless  competition 
and  desperate  rivalry  in  »i«s-management, 
in  which,  if  the  devil  don't  take  the  hinder- 
most,  it  will  be  because  his  majesty's  am- 
bition is  satisfied  with  the  ruin  of  all  that 
go  before. 

And,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  com- 
panies which  have  been  most  forward  and 
unscrupulous  in  this  dangerous  business  are 
the  very  companies  which  were  loudest  in 
their  protestations  of  fealty  to  the  National 
board,  and  fiercest  in  their  denunciations 
of  those  uncircumcised  Gentiles  who  scout- 
ed its  ceremonial  laws,  and  despised  the 
"Thou  shalts"  and  "Thou  shalt  nots  "  of 
its  decalogue.  Perhaps  the  fools  who 
thought  rates  too  high  and  tariffs  burden- 
some could  not  have  been  "  answered  ac- 
cording to  their  folly"  in  any  other  way. 
The  most  effective  method  of  teaching 
children  that  fire  will  burn  is  to  allow  them 
to  gratify  their  curiosity  by  examining  a 
red-hot  stove;  and  perhaps  our  baby  under- 
writers will  learn  some  lessons  in  this  teeth- 
ing period  that  will  stand  them  in  good 
stead  hereafter.  At  all  events,  there  is  an 
evident  return  to  reason,  and,  while  each 
local  company  and  each  agency  in  Boston 
is  engaged  in  the  same  ruinous  struggle  for 
business,  all  are  clamorous  for  better  rates. 

What  all  are  thus  agreed  in  desiring  can- 
not be  difficult  in  obtaining.  There  is  one 
way,  and  only  one  way,  to  get  it,  however; 
one  way,  and  only  one  way, to  wipe  out  the 
reproach  so  justly  cast  upon  Boston  fire 
underwriting  and  fire  underwriters;  one 
way,  and  only  one  way,  to  make  the  busi- 
ness honorable,  profitable  and  decent;  one 
way,  and  only  one  way,  to  save  the  com- 
panies transacting  business  there  from  se- 
vere, if  not  overwhelming,  disaster,  and 
that  is,  to  re-orgunize  the  Underwriters' 
Union  and  re-establish  proper  rates,  and  to 
do  these  things  at  once. 

It  is  idle  to  expect  a  voluntary  and  sepa- 
rate return  to  the  old  landmarks  on  the  part 
of  each  of  the  companies;  it  is  madness  to 
suppose  that  the  evil  will  cure  itself  without 
united  eflbrt.  It  is  a  gangrene,  and  will  eat 
out  the  life  of  the  business  unless  it  is  itself 
cut  out. 
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Insurance  Commissioners'  Con- 
vention. 


*'New  York,  September  20th.— The  Sixth 
Annual  session  of  the  Convention  of  Na- 
tional Insurance  Companies  opened  to-day. 
Hon.  Orlow  M.  Chapman  called  the  body 
to  order.  He  said  they  were  representatives 
and  guardians  of  the  insured,  and  every- 
thing else  should  yield  to  that.  The  most 
rigorous  measures  should  be  taken  to  sup- 
press fraudulent  insurance  companies.  The 
delegates  present  were:  President,  Orlow  A. 
Chapman,  Insurance  Commissioner  of  New 
Tork;  Secretary,  Oliver  Pillsbury,  of  New 
Hampshire;  Samuel  H.  Haw,  of  Michigan; 
General  Gustavus  "W.  Smith,  of  Kentucky; 
Orien  T.  Welch,  of  Kansas;  J.  W.  Fors- 
ter,  of  "Pennsylvania,  and  Samuel  H. 
Ehodes,  of  Massachusetts.  The  Chairman 
instructed  the  delegates  to  hand  their  creden- 
tials to  the  Executive  Committee,  who 
would  report  on  them  to-morrow.  Three 
vacancies  in  the  Executive  Committee  were 
filled  by  the  election  of  Messrs.  Khodes, 
Forster  and  John  A.  Stedman,  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  it  was  resolved  that  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  body  at  the  last  meeting  at 
Detroit,  should  govern  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
all  persons  who  wished  to  address  the  Con- 
vention on  insurance  topics  should  confer 
with  the  Secretary  beforehand." 

The  above  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  to  the  Eveninff  Bulletin, 
of  this  city,  and  we  give  it  space  as  an 
illustration  of  the  accuracy  of  our  Associated 
Press  news.  "We  presume  the  Associated 
Press  man  had  reference  to  the  National 
Insurance  Convention,  which  is  composed 
of  the  heads  of  the  insurance  departments 
of  the  different  States,  as  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember was  the  day  set  for  that  convention 
to  meet,  and  New  York  was  the  place. 

"Why  was  it  that  Foard  did  not  go  to  this 
convention?  "We  think  we  hear  some  one 
answer,  ^'Because  the  underwriters  of  this 
Coast  have  lost  all  hope  of  ever  being  able 
to  teach  Foard  anything  concerning  the 
business,  and  therefore  we  do  not  propose  to 
again  pay  his  expenses  to  an  insurance  con- 
vention."    It  will  be  remembered  that  the 


underwriters  made  up  a  purse  to  pay  his 
expenses  to  New  York,  three  years  ago, 
and  it  will  also  be  remembered  that  he  went 
to  the  convention  and  remained  one  day, 
when  he  returned  to  inform  the  under- 
writers that  he  could  not  learn  anything 
from  those  eastern  commissioners,  "I  am 
smarter  now  than  any  commissioner  I  saw 
at  the  convention,"  says  the  puff-ball. 

Following  are  later  dispatches,  which  set 
forth  all  the  imformation  received  by  tele- 
graph concerning  that  august  body.  In 
our  next  issue  we  will  most  likely  give  par- 
ticulars as  to  what  was  done  at  this  great 
convention  of  insurance  experts. 

New  York,  Sept.  22. — The  delegates  to 
the  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners 
and  Superintendents  continued  their  session 
to-day.  Commissioner  Finch,  of  Indiana, 
offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  there  is  a  necessity  for 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  holders  of 
life  policies. 

Mr.  Finch  was  going  on  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  resoluton,  but  was  interrupted  by  a 
delegate  rising  to  a  point  of  order,  his  point 
being  that  the  resolution  was  not  properly 
before  the  body.  The  Chairman  decided 
that  Mr.  Finch  had  the  floor,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  urge  the  adoption  of  his  resolution 
in  an  address  setting  forth  the  necessity  of 
some  movement  in  this  direction.  He  said 
that  the  contract  for  life  insurance  was  the 
most  one-sided  known  in  business.  It  is 
framed  by  the  best  skill  one  side  can  en- 
gage, so  as  to  give  immunity  to  the  one, 
and  hold  the  other  with  the  utmost  strict- 
ness. The  convenience,  discretion  and 
judgment  of  one  side  only  is  consulted. 
The  constant  eflbrt  was  to  restrict  the  policy- 
holder in  every  possible  way,  and  leave 
every  possible  escape  to  the  Company. 
The  Chair  appointed,  as  a  Committee  on 
Taxes,  Deposits,  and  Fees,  Messrs.  Forster, 
Spencer,  McGill,  "Welch  and  Nye.  Com- 
missioner Rhodes  read  the  draft  of  an  Act 
to  regulate  the  forfeiture  of  life  insurance 
policies,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Legislation.  Shepherd  Holmes, 
formerly  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  of  this  city,  addressed  the  Con- 
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vention  on  the  subject  of  time  of  life  insur- 
ance. James  G.  Batterson,  President  of 
the  Travellers'  Insurance  Company  of  Hart- 
ford, spoke  of  insurance  frauds  and  fradu- 
lent  policies;  while  the  Hon.  "Wm.  Barnes, 
formerly  Commissioner  of  this  State,  urged 
a  better  method  of  collecting  census  statis- 
tics. The  Convention  then  adjourned  until 
to-morrow. 

New  York,  Sept.  24th. — The  National 
Insurance  Convention  continued  its  session 
to-day.  President  Chapman  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Heald,  General  Manager  of  the  Home 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  this  city,  was 
invited  to  address  the  body.  He  said  it 
was  unwise  to  tax  the'insurance  companies' 
stock  in  the  various  States  in  which  they 
wei-e  domiciled.  He  believed  the  tax  was 
a  misnomer.  If  they  were  to  be  taxed  let 
it  be  in  proportion  to  the  privileges  they  en- 
joyed. All  surplus  money  made  by  insur- 
ance companies  last  year  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  was  absorbed  into  taxes  alone. 
He  contended  that  all  cases  of  frauds  per- 
petrated on  companies  should  be  fought  out 
to  the  end;  that  a  great  deal  of  speculation, 
lottery  and  gambling  still  existed  among 
them;  and  that  this  spirit  of  speculation 
came  over  from  England,  to  be  exploded 
here.  The  Convention  then  adjourned  to 
meet  in  executive  session  this  evening. 

New  York,  Sept.  24th. — At  the  insur- 
ance Convention  this  afternoon  the  follow- 
ing-named officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Oliver  Pilsbury, 
of  New  Hampshire;  Secretary,  Stephen  H. 
Khodes,  of  Massachusetts.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Blanks  reported  a  balance-sheet 
blank,  which  was  adopted,  and  copies  were 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  every  insurance  com- 
pany in  the  United  States,  with  a  request 
to  the  different  officials  to  use  this  blank  for 
the  returns  of  December,  1875.  The  Con- 
vention then  adjourned. 

New  York,  Sept.  25th. — The  Conven- 
tion of  Commissioners  and  Superintendents 
met  in  executive  session  this  morning  in 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  The  time  and  place 
for  holding  the  next  annual  meeting  was 
discussed,  and  it  was  finally  resolved  to 
meet  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1876.  The  Convention  then 
adjourned. 


Albion  Print  Works  Loss. 

The  Albion  Print  Works  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ,  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  21st  day  of 
August,  1875,  was  insured  for  $258,937,  and 
the  adjusted  loss  amounts  to  $210,223.83. 
Below  we  give  name  of  companies  inte- 
rested, with  amount  insured  and  amount 
paid  by  each. 

Amount 

Company.  of 

Policy. 

Queen,  Liverpool $7,500 

Lancashire 5,000 

London  Assurance 5,000 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 5,000 

North  Western  National 5,000 

Atlantic 2,500 

Lycoming,  Pennsylvania 2,500 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 2,500 

Providence  Washington 2,500 

Farmers',  Pennsylvania 2,500 

Union  Mutual,  Pennsylvania..  2,500 

Newport,  Rhode  Island 2,500 

Manufacturers',  Boston 2,500 

Royal 7,500 

Boston  Underwriters 5,000 

Peoples',  Memphis 2,500 

Humboldt ; 2,500 

Scottish  Commercial 2,500 

London  Liverpool  &  Globe 2,500 

Fame,  Philadelphia 5,000 

French  Corporation 5,000 

Globe,  Chicago 5,000 

Commercial  Union 5,000 

Phenix,  New  York 5,000 

Delaware  Mutual,  Pa 5,000 

Planters',  Memphis 2,500 

Fire  Association,  Phila 2,500 

Roger  Williams,  R.  1 2,500 

Roger  Williams 2,500 

Lycoming,  Pennsylvania 2,500 

Columbia,  New  York 2,500 

Capital  City,  New  York 2,500 

Maryland,  Maryland 2,500 

Franklin,  Virginia , 2,500 

Westchester,  New  York 2,500 

Western,  Connecticut 2,500 

North  Penn.,  Pennsylvania 2,500 

Teutonia,  Philadelphia 2,.500 

Sun,  Philadelphia 2,500 

Rochester,  Now  York 2,-500 

Citizens',  Missouri 2,500 

Penn,  Philadelphia 2,500 

County,  Philadelphia 2,500 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 2,500 

Ben  Franklin,  Pennsylvania...  2,500 

Millvillo,  New  Jersey 2,500 

City,  Pittsburg 2,500 

Royal,  Liverpool 2,500 

Ins  Co.,  State  of  Pennsylvania  2,500 

Newtown,  Pennsylvania 2,.5O0 
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Morch'ts'  and  Mechanics',  Va,  2,500  1,98-1.55 

Fairfield 2,500  1,984.55 

Firemens'  Fund 2,500  1.984.55 

National 2,500  1,984.55 

Adriatic,  New  York 2,500  1,984.54 

Farragut,  New  York 2,500  1,984.54 

Howard,  New  York 2,500  1,984.54 

Irving,  New  York 2,500  1,984.54 

Old  Dominion,  Virginia 2,500  1,984.54 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 2,500  1,984.54 

New  Hampshire,  New  Hamp,.  2,500  1,984.54 

Standard,  New  York 2,500  1,984.53 

Wyoming,  Pennsylvania 2,500  1,984.53 

Meriden,  Connocticut 2,500  1,984.53 

Security 2,500  1,984.53 

NewarkCity,  New  Jersey 2,500  1,984.53 

German  American,  Pa 2,500  1,984.53 

Citizens',  Newark 2,500  1,984.53 

Rochester  German 2,500  1,984.53 

Birmingham,  Pennsylvania 2,500  1,984.53 

Virginia  Home,  Virginia 2,500  1,984.53 

Hudson,  New  Jersey 2,500  1,984.53 

Oswego  and  Onondaigua,  N.Y.  2,500  1,984.53 

Bangor,  Missouri 2,500  1,984.53 

Allemannia,  Pennsylvania 2,500  1,984.53 

Buffalo  German,  New  York....  2,500  1,984.53 

American  Central 2,500  1,984.53 

Brewers' 2,500  1,984.53 

National,  Alleghany 2,500  1,984.53 

Teutonia,  Pittsburg 2,500  1,984.53 

Iron  City,  Pittsburg 2,500  1,984.54 

New  York  Central,  N.  Y 2,500  1,984.54 

New  York  Central,  N.  Y 1,250  992.2'3 

Potomac,  Maryland 1,250  992.2G 

Albion    Print    Works    Co-in- 
surers   13,937  12,058.75 

Totals S25S,937  $210,233.83 


The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Ins.  Co. 


This  old  and  well-managed  institution, 
organized  in  1845,  has,  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  legitimate  life  underwriting,  won  for  it- 
self and  managers  an  enviable  reputation. 
The  company  to-day  ranks  among  business 
men  as  the  company  in  which  the  policy- 
holder receives  his  just  dues.  The  dividends 
of  the  Mutual  Benefit  have  given  entire  sat- 
isfaction. The  cash  surrender  value  has 
also  been  equal,  and  in  many  cases,  beyond 
the  expectation  of  the  policy-holders.  In 
short,  the  company  has  done  for  its  patrons 
all  that  any  life  insurance  company  could 
have  done. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  busi- 
ness of  this  company  from  May  1,  1845: 

Total  Receipts 174,397,520.70 

Paid  Losses  and  Endowments 17,187,583.26 

"    Dividends  or  Return  Premiums.  16,362,010.85 


"    Surrendered  Policies 3,714,825.66 

"    Expenses  —  Management,  Com- 
missions, Taxes,  etc 7,471,171.52 

ASSETS,  JAN.  1st,  1875,  $30,533,429.94. 

The  Ratios  are: 

Retained  for  Insurance  Fund  and  Suplus S39.07 

Returned  Members  and  Families 50.09  ' 

Expenses 10.04 

Dividends  of  the  company  are  payable 
annually,  or  can  be  applied  on  the  acce- 
lerative  endowment  plan,  a  new  feature  of 
great  attraction  recently  introduced  by  this 
company.  This  plan  is  intended  to  meet 
the  wants  of  those  who  wish  protection  for 
their  dependents  in  case  of  premature  death, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  wise  provi- 
sion for  themselves  in  the  event  of  surviv- 
ing the  productive  period  of  life. 

The  plan  proposes  that  instead  of  using 
dividends  in  reduction  of  the  annual  pre- 
mium, the  insured  may,  at  his  discretion, 
pay  his  premiums  in  full  in  cash,  and  sur- 
render his  dividends  to  the  company.  In 
consideration ,  of  this  surrender,  the  com- 
panj*-  will  agree  to  pay  the  sum  assured 
when  the  policy-holder  shall  have  attained 
a  certain  age,  or  at  his  previous  death,  in- 
stead of  at  death  only,  thus  enabling  him 
to  procure  an  Endowment  Policy  at  the 
usual  rates  charged  for  policies  payable  at 
death  only. 

If  the  policy  is  already  an  endowment, 
payable  at  a  given  age  or  previous  death, 
the  surrender  of  the  dividend  will  enable 
the  company  to  agree  to  pay  the  policy  at  a 
still  younger  age. 

The  advantages  of  the  accelerative  en- 
dowment plan,  over  any  yet  offered  to  the 
public,  will  be  apparent  when  the  following 
features  are  considered: 

It  can  be  applied  to  any  policy,  whether 
"Life"  or  "Endowment,"  to  old  business 
as  well  as  new,  where  there  is  no  premium- 
loan,  or  where  the  existing  premium  loan 
shall  be  paid  off. 

It  enables  one  to  obtain  an  "Endow- 
ment" policy  at  the  usual  "Life"  rates. 

The  expenses  incident  to  this  form  of 
"Endowment"  insurance,  being  no  greater 
than  in  case  of  "Life"  policies,  its  superior- 
ity to  the  old  style  endowment  will  be 
readily  perceived. 
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It  not  only  has  the  effect  of  constantly 
reducing  the  age  at  which  the  company  will 
agree  to  pay  the  policy,  but  also,  every 
dividend  so  applied  becomes  itself  the 
source  of  future  surplus,  thus  causing  the 
dividends  to  increase  much  more  rapidly 
from  year  to  year  than  would  be  the  case  if 
they  were  used  in  payment  of  the  annual 
premiums. 

The  assured  can,  in  any  year,  apply  his 
dividend  in  payment  of  premium,  and 
allow  the  time  at  which  policy  matures  to 
remain  as  at  the  previous  year's  settlement. 

As  each  dividend  is  surrendered,  the 
company  will  make  a  positive  agreement  as 
to  the  time  at  which  the  policy  will  be  paid, 
and  the  amount  payable  at  such  time. 

If  at  any  time  the  assured  become  dis- 
appointed or  dissatisfied  with  the  plan,  he 
is  at  liberty  to  use  his  future  dividends  in 
payment  of  premium,  and  to  retain  all  the 
advantages  accruing  from  the  surrender  of 
past  dividends. 

If  at  any  time  the  party  should  be  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  continne  payment  of 
premiums,  the  company  will,  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  lapse,  allow  the 
equitable  value  of  the  policy  in  paid-up 
insurance. 

James  Munsell,  Jr.,  agent  of  insured  on 
this  Coast,  is  now  acting  for  persons  desiring 
life  insurance  in  this  company.  Office  224 
Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Portland  Fire. 


On  the  morning  of  September  1st,  1875,  a 
fire  at  Portland,  Oregon,  destroyed,  or  al- 
most so,  a  two-story  frame  building  and 
contents,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Alder 
and  First  Streets. 

The  fire  originated  in  a  small  passage  in 
the  rear  of  the  building  used  by  the  tenants 
for  packing  boxes  and  storing  stock  not  in 
use.  There  was  a  door  leading  from  Alder 
Street  which  was  sometimes  locked  and 
sometimes  not,  and  on  this  particular  morn- 
ing was  most  likely  not.  About  one  o'clock 
on  the  morning  in  question,  a  special  officer 
discovered  fire  in  the  passage,  and  gave  the 
alarm.     The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown; 


but  the  adjusters  say  that  the  year  able, 
after  a  careful  examination,  to  exonerate  all 
of  the  tenants  without  hesitation,  and 
would  attribute  the  incendiarism,  if  such 
was  the  case,  to  some  vagrant  or  bad  char- 
acter. The  building  was  divided  into  four 
stores,  and  was  occupied  by  Oppenheimer 
&  Ackerman,  as  a  Dollar  Store,  on  the  first 
floor,  with  a  wholesale  department  up  stairs 
over  their  own  store,  and  also  over  the  drug 
store  and  millinery  store;  James  Gibson  & 
Co.,  as  a  drug  store;  Mrs.  H.  Ach,  as  a 
mijlinery  store,  and^John  O'Neill  &  Co.,  as 
a  clothing  and  gents'  furnishing  goods 
store. 

The  insurance  of  Oppenheimer  &  Acker- 
man  was  130,000;  $29,375  on  their  stock  of 
fancy  goods,  toys,  glass  and  crockery  ware, 
cutlery  and  other  merchandise,  hazardous 
and  non-hazardous;  $500  on  store  furniture, 
fixtures  and  show  cases;  and  $125  on  mer- 
chandise in  show  windows. 

The  Ackerman  loss  was  adjusted  by 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Landers,  E.  D.  Backenstos, 
James  Kip  and  T.  A.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Landers  will  accept  our  thanks  for  a  copy 
of  the  adjustment. 

The  net  loss  to  the  insurance  companies 
on  Oppenheimer  &  Ackerman' s  stock  was 
$29,250,  distributed  as  follows: 

North  British  &  Mercantile $5000.00 

Scottish  Commercial 2907,80 

New  Orleans.... 1938.50 

St.  Paul 1938.50 

St.  Louis 1938.50 

London  &  Lancashire 1938.50 

Franklin 1988.50 

Kansas  1938.50 

Commercial 1938.50 

Globe ,  1453.80 

German  American 1211.40 

Niagara 12U.40 

Commercial  Union 14(31.40 

Union 2434.70 

Total  ^29,250.00 

The  adjusted  loss  on  Mrs.  H.  Ach's  milli- 
nery stock  and  fixtures  was  $4,760,  in 

Home  Mutual S3000.00 

Fireman's  Fund 17(30.00 

The  insurance  companies  are  called  on  to 
pay  Mr.  Gibson,  on  stock,  as  follows: 

Phoenix,  Hartford $1100.00 

Liverpool,  London  &  Globe 695.00 
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The  loss  on  J.  O'Neill  &  Co.,  clothing 
and  gents'  furnishing  goods,  was  adjusted 
at  $3,515,  distributed  as  follows: 

Scottish  Commercial $058.(55 

Commoreial  Union 039.10 

Firemnn's  Fund 47i>.li0 

N.  0.  Mutual  Association 479.85 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 819.55 

Niagara 319.55 

German  American 319.55 

The  Fire  at  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Oo.'s, 
Boston. 

A  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  nu- 
merous insurance  companies  which  held 
risks  upon  the  building  and  stock  of  the 
wholesale  department  at  Messrs.  Jordan, 
Marsh  &  Co.'s  establishment,  was  held  in 
the  Merchant's  Exchange,  Boston,  on 
Saturday,  September  18th,  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  the  losses.  The  following  is  a 
complete  list  of  the  companies  which  issued 

policies  on  the  property: 

On  Building. 

Manufacturers' $10,000 

Firemen's 10,000 

Boylston 5,000 

Neptune 5,000 

Virginia  of  Richmond 5.000 

Pittsburg  Companies 25,000 

Citizens',  of  New  York 5,000 

Continental,  Now  York 5,000 

No.  American 2,500 

Globe 2,500 

Commonwealth 2,500 

Revere 5,000 

Total $82,500 

On  Stock. 

India  Mutual 3,000 

Lancashire,  England 6,000 

Boylston 5,000 

Williamsburg  City 7,500 

Clinton,  New  Jersey 5,000 

Delaware  Mutual 9,000 

Connecticut 5,000 

Lamar,  New  York 5,000 

St.  Nicholas,  New  York 5,000 

Eliot,  Boston 5,000 

Hamburg,  Bremen 5,000 

German  American,  New  York 5,000 

Orient,  Hartford 2,500 

New  York  &  Yonkera '. 5,000 

Mercantile  Marine 5,000 

Gerard 2,500 

Etna,  New  York 5,000 

American,  New  York 5,000 

Adriatic,  New  York 2,500 

Fireman's  Fund,  California 5,000 

Merchants',  Newark.. 5,000 

Mechanics'  and  Traders',  Lowell 5,000 


Now  York 5,000 

Hoffman,  Now  York 5,000 

Commercial,  New  York 5,000 

United  States,  New  York 5,000 

Newark  Mutual 2,500 

Fireman's,  Newark 2,500 

City  of  Now  York 5,009 

Amazon,  Cincinnati 5,000 

Buffalo 5,000 

Manhattan 5,000 

Now  England,  Boston 5,000 

Commerce,  New  York 5,000 

Home,  Now  York 10,000 

Newport,  Rhode  Island 5,000 

National,  New  York 5,000 

Phenix,  Hartford 5,000 

Safeguard,  New  York 5,000 

Irving,  New  York 5,000 

British  America 5,000 

Patterson,  New  Jersey 2,500 

King's  County,  New  York 5,000 

Standard,  Now  Jersey 2,500 

Home,  New  Jersey 2,500 

Phenix,  Brooklyn 7,500 

New  Hampshire 5,000 

Western  Assurance 2,.500 

Peoples',  Memphis 5,000 

Shoe  &  Leather,  Boston 7,500 

American,  New  York 5,000 

Ins.  Co.  State  of  Pennsylvania 5,000 

Amity,  New  York 5,000 

Gloucester,  Mass 2,000 

Penn  of  Pennsylvania 5,000 

Relief,  New  York 5,000 

Westchester,  New  York 5,000 

Greenwich,  New  York 5,000 

St.  Paul 3,000 

Columbia 5,000 

Hudson,  New  York 5,000 

Kenton  of  Kentucky 2,500 

Millville  Mutual,  Pennsylvania 5,000 

Hoboken 5,000 

Fireman's,  Dayton,  Ohio 5,000 

St.  Joseph's,  Missouri 5.000 

Teutonia,  New  York 5,000 

Capitol  City 2,500 

Sun,  Philadelphia 5,000 

Atlantic,  Providence 5,000 

Equitable,  Providence 5,000 

Merchants,  Providence 5,000 

Glen  Falls,  Now  York 5,000 

Atlas,  Hartford 5,000 

New  Jersey 5,000 

Sun,  Cleveland 5,000 

Black  River,  New  York 5,000 

Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 5,000 

Enterprise,  Albany 5,000 

Northwestern  National  5,000 

Armenia,  Pittsburg 5,000 

Buffalo,  German 5,000 

Humboldt 5,000 

Traders',  Chicago 5,000 

Total $403,000 
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W.  O.  Ralston's  Insurance. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  that 
the  late  W.  C.  Kalston  had  paid-up  insur- 
ance amounting  to  $43,000.  These  figures 
were  taken  from  the  books  of  the  offices 
of  the  several  companies  in  this  city,  and 
at  that  time,  we  were  unable  to  learn  of 
any  other  insurance.  But  since  the  excite- 
ment, caused  by  the  failure  of  the  great 
Bank  and  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Kalston, 
we  have  been  assured  by  parties  who  pre- 
tend to  know,  that  he  had  a  further  insur- 
ance of  $10,000  in  the  Widows  &  Orphans 
of  New  York,  and $2,000  in  the  Old  Califor- 
nia Mutual,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Na- 
tional of  the  U.  S.;  making  in  all  $55,000 
as  follows  : 

Mutual  Life,  New  York $12,000 

Manhattan  Life,  New  York 15,000 

Connecticut  Mutual,  Hartford 5.000 

New  York  Life,  New  York 5,000 

Equitable  Life,  New  York 3,000 

Mutual  Benefit,  Newark 3,000 

National  Life 2,000 

Widows  and  Orphans,  New  York 10,000 

Total $55,000 

The  last-named  company  went  out  of 
business  some  years  ago  by  re-insuring  in 
the  Keserve  Mutual,  and  just  what  company 
captured  the  Keserve  Mutual,  or  the  one 
that  "took  in  "  the  one  that  captured  the 
Keserve,  we  do  not  now  remember,  and 
don't  consider  it  of  enough  importance  to 
look  it  up.  Some  company,  we  presume, 
is  responsible  for  the  Widows  &  Orphan 
policy  of  $10,000. 

Some  of  our  Eastern  exchanges  are  very 
much  alarmed  about  the  payment  of  Mr. 
Kalston's  insurance,  and  the  Chronicle.,  of 
New  York,  wants  to  be  a  company  long 
enough  to  resist  the  payment  of  this  insur- 
ance. 

We  do  not  approve  of  any  company  pay- 
ing a  loss  on  a  policy  held  by  a  man  of  in- 
fluence any  sooner  than  on  one  who  is  not 
known  to  a  community,  and  it  is  not  on  the 
ground  of  Mr.  Ralston's  influence  on  this 
Coast,  nor  the  great  damage  to  companies 
by  not  doing  it,  that  we.  shall  advocate  the 
payment  of  this  loss;  but  on  the  grounds  of 
the  absence  of  any  proof,  positive  or  circum- 
stantial, showing  that  this  was  a  case  of 


suicide.  The  circumstances  may  be  such 
that  it  will  produce  a  belief  in  the  minds  of 
many  that  it  was  a  case  of  suicide ;  but  we  say 
in  the  absence  of  proof,  we  cannot  see  why 
any  company  should  think  for  a  moment  of 
resisting  the  claim,  nor  do  we  believe  any 
of  them  will  do  it.  We  have  heard  no  inti- 
mation from  any  of  the  companies  that  they 
had  the  slightest  idea  of  resisting,  but  while 
our  Eastern  friends  of  the  press  are  so  clam- 
orous for  a  fight,  some  of  the  companies  may 
think  they  see  something  in  it;  yet  we  do 
feel  that  the  managers  of  the  companies  are 
not  so  short  sighted  as  to  make  any  resist- 
ance whatever,  especially  as  the  evidence 
before  the  coroner's  jury  does  not  point  in 
the  direction  of  suicide. 


Agency  "Wants. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Baltimore  Underwriter: 
I  want  to  be  an  agent. 

And  with  the  agents  stand; 
For  I  find  that  merchandise  is  dull, 
And  there's  nothing  else  at  hand. 

I  want  a  great  big  company 
With  millions  in  the  bank; 

And  not  a  dwarfed  one-horsed  concern, 
That  takes  inferior  rank. 

I  want  a  large  commission, 
Fine  office,  handsome  sign; 

The  traps  gilt-edgod,  a  dozen  clerkg, 
And  no  free-wiil  but  mine. 

I  want  first-class  solicitors 

To  gather  in  the  risks, 
And  not  expect  big  incomes 

To  flourish  like  Jim  Fisks. 

I  want  to  find  some  fellow     ' 
That  understands  the  "  biz," 

To  scrutinize  the  small  details 
And  wear  a  solemn  phiz. 

I  know  I  want  a  lot  of  things; 

But  thon,  you  see,  I  know 
That  lots  of  agents  do  the  same, 

At  least  they  tell  me  so. 

I  want  a  tip-top  notice 
From  your  paper  when  I  start; 

At  least  a  dozen  columns, 
Of  the  style  you  know  by  heart. 

I  want  to  run  the  oflBco 

In  such  a  swellish  way. 
That  there  will  be  no  losses 

Which  I'll  be  asked  to  pay. 

JJlKK. 
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San  Francisco  Fire  Department. 


The  annual  report  of  Chief  Engineer 
Scannell,  of  the  Fire  Department,  was  pre- 
sented at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Fire  Commissioners,  held  on  the  28th  ult. 

The  report,  from  which  we  make  extracts, 
was  read  and  approved.  It  gives  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Depart- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  work- 
ings of  the  Department,  roll  of  members, 
property  in  keeping  of  companies,  etc., 
amount  of  insurance  paid  and  threatened, 
number  of  alarms  responded  to,  expenses, 
water  supply,  recommendations,  and  con- 
tains many  other  particulars. 

The  chief  reports  that  sixty-six  new  hy- 
drants were  put  in  last  year,  making  the 
total  number  available  to'date,  one  thousand 
and  seventy-three. 

He  very  correctly  saj'^s  the  water  supply 
on  East  street  and  the  city  front  is  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  Department. 
Large  mains  should  be  substituted  to  in- 
crease the  quantity,  and  stronger  pressure 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  that  locality,  so 
that  hydrant  streams  may  be  effective  while 
the  engines  are  getting  up  steam. 

A  light-draft  fire-boat,  with  capacity  to 
throw  four  streams,  and  to  carry  the  same 
complement  of  men  as  is  allowed  to  an 
engine  company,  is  strongly  recommended. 
The  report  says:  "This  addition  to  the  De- 
partment will  afford  protection  to  the  ship- 
ping, if  a  fire  should  occur  when  the  tide  is 
low,  and  the  vessels  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  wharves  cannot  be  reached,  as  was 
the  case,  quite  recently,  when  the  bark  Milan 
was  burned  off  the  foot  of  Second  street, 
and  the  Department  was  powerless  to  pre- 
vent the  total  destruction  of  the  vessel. 
Again,  if  the  vessels  moored  at  any  wharf, 
when  a  fire  might  be  raging,  werQ  aground, 
and  could  not  be  moved  to  a  place  of  safety, 
this  boat  could  be  used  to  very  great  advan- 
tage, and  assist  the  Department  in  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  the  fire  to  the  shipping.  I 
believe  the  expense  necessary  to  procure  the 
boat  and  man  her  would  be  trifling  com- 
pared with  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 


having  her  in  service,  and  ready  for  action 
at  all  times." 

The  chief  recommends  '*  that  engines  4, 
6,  9  and  10  be  supplied  with  heaters  for 
generating  steam,  so  that  the  machines  can 
have  from'  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  of 
steam  on  at  all  times.  This  will  enable 
them  to  throw  a  powerful  stream  of  water 
on  fires  occurring  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  their  respective  houses,  and  check  them 
^n  their  incipiency.  The  advantage  gained 
by  this  improvement  will  be  very  great,  as 
the  localities  in  which  the  companies  are 
located  are  occupied  to  a  great  extent  by 
mills,  machine-shops,  etc.,  all  built  of  in- 
flammable materials,  which  afford  excellent 
opportunities  for  extensive  and  des'tructive 
conflagrations,  and  render  it  necessary  to 
have  a  full  supply  of  water  on  the  start  of  a 
fire,  which  is  not  afforded  by  the  hydrant 
pressure  in  the  sections  of  the  city  where 
the  companies  designated  are  located," 

He  also  recommeinis  a  large-sized  chemi- 
cal engine,  for  service  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  city,  where  fires  occur  frequently  in  the 
upper  stories  of  buildings  filled  with  valua- 
, ble  goods,  and  the  danger  of  damage  by 
water  is  great.  This  engine  could  be  used 
to  advantage  by  making  it  unnecessary  to 
lead  a  line  hose  to  the  upper  floors,  and  thus 
greatly  lessen,  if  not  wholly  prevent,  damage 
to  stock  on  lower  floors.  The  force  required 
to  man  this  engine  would  be  a  foreman^ 
driver,  and  two  permanent  hosemen. 

A  new  truck,  latest  style,  for  the  use  of 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No. 3,  is  recom- 
mended, as  the  truck  now  run  by  the  Com- 
pany is  in  poor  condition,  and  too  heavy 
for  service  in  that  district.  This,  with  the 
new  truck  recently  ordered  for  No.  2,  would 
place  this  arm  of  the  Department  in  very 
efficient  condition. 

A  four-wheeled  hose  carriage,  Amoskeag 
pattern,  for  the  new  company  in  the  West- 
ern Addition,  is  recommended.  This,  with 
the  one  ordered  from  the  East  for  hose 
company  No.  2,  will  effectively  equip  that 
arm  of  the  Depart^jient.  A  fuel  cart  for 
supplying  engines  when  working  a  long 
while,  is  another  recommendation;  cart  to 
be  driven  by  the  corporation  yard  drayman ; 
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only  expense  to  the  city  would  be  the  cost 
of  cart;  extra  supply  to  be  kept  at  the 
yard.  The  carrying  capacity  of  the  en- 
gines for  fuel  is  very  small. 

There  are  eleven  engine  companies  in 
permanent  service,  each  having  a  hose  cart, 
five  hose  companies;  three  hook  and  ladder 
companies.  The  hose  reels  average  about 
seven  hundred  feet,  making  nearly  eleven 
thousand  feet  of  carbolized  hose  in  service. 
There  are  a  number  of  points  where  private 
hose  is  kept  for  fire  purposes.  There  are  49 
cisterns,  with  1,899,856  gallons  capacity. 
The  chief  recommends  the  purchase  of 
5,000  feet  carbolized  hose,  as  extra  reserve. 
Number  of  fire  alarm  stations,  122. 

EXPENSES. 

Salaries  last  year $146,070.70 

Running  expenses 32,303.31 

Materials 18,656.20 

Rents 314.60 

Setting  and  refitting  cisterns 9,972.00 

The  report  compliments  the  ofiicers  and 
members  for  their  promptness  and  efficiency 
upon  all  occasions,  and  expresses  the  belief 
that  the  Department  is  fully  up  to  the  stand- 
ard, and  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  of  its 
size  in  the  country. 

To  the  Mayor,  Board  of  Supervisors, 
Eire  and  Water  Committee,  for  their  cor- 
dial support  and  cheerful  co-operation;  to 
Chief  Cociirill  and  the  Police  Department, 
and  to  Fire  Marshal  Durkee  and  his  assist- 
tants,  for  prompt  and  cheerful  assistance; 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraph  for  efiBciency  displayed,  and  to 
Mr.  Loshe,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  for  his  care 
and  repair  of  hydrants  and  water  pipes  at 
all  times,the  report  is  highly  complimentary. 

The  Fire  Patrol  under  Captain  White 
also  receives  a  well-merited  recognition.  On 
this  subject,  the  chief  says:  "lam  fully 
convinced  of  the  great  value  of  this  auxil- 
liary  to  the  Department.  In  the  short  time 
it  has  been  in  service,  it  has  given  ample 
proof  of  its  eflSciency  in  a  field  that  will 
extend  steadily  and  render  the  organization 
of  incalculable  advantage.  In  conclusion, 
allow  me  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to 
jour  Honorable  body  for  your  able  and  un- 


tiring eflPorts  to  maintain  discipline  and  efla- 
ciency  in  the  Department,  and  aid  me  in 
the  discharge  of  my  duties.  It  shall  be  my 
sole  aim  in  the  future,  to  prove  by  watch- 
fulness and  untiring  zeal,  that  I  appreciate 
fully  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment; and  I  promise,  that  in  the  future,  no 
efltbrt  on  my  part  will  be  spared  to  make 
the  Department  efficient,  and  its  work  satis- 
factory to  your  Honorable  Body  and  citi- 
zens of  San  Francisco,  who  have  expressed 
their  approval  of  the  results  of  its  labors 
for  the  past  two  years." 


What  Has  Been  Done  With  It? 


The  Editor  of  the  Insurance  Journal,  of 
Hartford,  Conn,,  has  prepared  a  tabular 
statement  showing  date  of  organization; 
policies  in  force  January  1st,  1875;  amount 
of  insurance  outstanding  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1875;  total  cash  and  note  receipts  for 
premiums  from  organization  to  January  1st, 
1875;  total  cash  and  notes  paid  policy-hold- 
ers for  death  losses,  matured  endowments, 
lapsed  and  surrendered  policies,  dividends, 
and  return  premiums  of  all  descriptions; 
amount  invested  for  policy-holders  January 
1st,  1875;  and  the  capital  stock  of  the  thirty 
leading  life  insurance  companies  of  the 
country. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  insurance 
commissioner  for  California  has  taken  great 
pains,  after  causing  such  infamous  laws  to 
be  placed  on  our  statute  book  as  drove  from 
this  State  nearly  all  the  leading  companies, 
to  try  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  peo- 
ple, in  his  batch  of  twaddle  which  accom- 
panied his  report,  the  ridiculous  and  un- 
truthful belief  that  life  companies  generally 
were  unreliable,  unsound,  and  could  not  be 
depended  upon;  we  say  in  view  of  these 
facts,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
disposed  to  learn  the  truth  regarding  what 
has  been  done  with  this  money,  we  repro- 
duce the  table  above  referred  to,  with  the 
comments  of  the  Editor  of  the  Journal,  who 
says: 

What  becomes  of  the  enormous  sums  of 
money  annually  paid  for  life  insurance,  is 
a  question  often  asked,  and  one  which  has 
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never  found  an  answer  at  all  satisfactory  to 
those  who  pay  them,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  gathering  from  the  various  official  re- 
ports correct  and  continuous  statements. 
The  writer  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  the 
accompanying  table  complete,  comparing, 
in  every  case,  the  official  reports  with  the 
books  of  the  companies,  and  the  table  is 
believed  to  give  accurately  the  entire  pre- 
mium receipts,  disbursements  to  policy- 
holders, and  present  investments  on  account 
of  policy-holders,  of  the  thirty  companies 
represented. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  table  of  this  kind, 
there  is  always  danger  that  it  may  be  mis- 
understood. In  the  outset  of  its  prepara- 
tion, the  writer  had  an  impression  that  it 
would  indicate  the  relative  cheapness  of  in- 
surance in  the  several  companies,  but  the 
investigation  involved  in  its  preparation 
dissipated  that  delusion,  and  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  caution  others  against  adopting  it. 

The  table  was  prepared  for  The  Insur- 
ance Journal  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  had  been  done  with  the  money  of  pol- 
icy-holders. It  is  useful  for  that  purpose, 
and  for  no  other.  More  than  half  of  it, 
54,91  per  cent.,  has  been,  from  time  to  time, 
returned  in  dividends  and  death  claims, 
and  the  balance  has  earned  for  the  policy- 
holders, besides  paying  expenses  and  taxes, 
^33,667,266.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  here, 
that  last  year  the  interest  account  of  these 
thirty  companies  was  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  their  entire  expenses  by  nearly 
$8,000,000. 

The  thirty  companies  whose  record  ap- 
pears in  this  table  are  all  likely  to  remain 
in  the  business,  so  that  this  record  can  be 
continued  from  year  to  year.  They  hold 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  business,  and  have 
received  more  than  that  proportion  of  the 
money  paid  in  premiums.  They  are,  in 
every  sense,  fairly  representative  of  Ameri- 
can life  insurance. 

Nowhere  else  has  this  information  been 
attempted  to  be  gathered  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  at  all  available.  It  is  found  scattered 
in  the  various  reports  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  in  disjointed  fragments,  and  the  lack 
of  any  precise  information,  readily  attain- 


able, has  led  to  grave  misrepresentations  of 
the  business  of  life  insurance  by  writers  who 
would  gladly  have  stated  the  truth  had  they 
been  able  to  find  it.  The  premium  receipts 
of  companies  has  always  been  an  obtainable 
quantity;  the  disbursements  to  policy-hold- 
ers has  not. 

If  the  perusal  of  these  grand  results  al- 
ready accomplished,  and  a  thought  of  the 
still  grander  results  made  possible  in  the 
future  by  the  labor  and  expense  of  the  past, 
shall  cause  one  present  policy-holder  who  is 
wavering  and  in  doubt  about  the  future  to 
continue,  or  shall  cause  one  man  who  is  now 
distrustful  to  make  that  provision  for  his 
family,  which  he  can  only  make  through 
life  insurance,  the  days  of  labor  spent  in 
gathering  the  figures  in  this  table  will  have 
been  well  spent. 


Some  Inconsistencies  of  the  S.  F. 
Underwriters'  Tariff  of  Rates. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  29th,  1875. 
Editor  Coast  Review  : 

It  is  very  evident,  even  to  a  casual  ob- 
server, that  the  tariff  of  rates  now  in  force 
in  San  Francisco  must  have  been  compiled 
when  the  population  of  the  city  could  have 
been  numbered  by  five  figures  only,  and 
when  but  few  buildings  exceeded  two  and 
three  stories  in  height;  it  is  equally  evident 
that  the  said  tariff  is  utterly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  to-day.  The  new 
system  of  special  ratings,  which  is  being 
adopted  by  the  very  competent  Committee 
on  Local  Boards,  Tariffs  and  Eates,  will,  in 
some  measure,  eliminate  many  of  the  faults 
of  the  prevailing  tariff,  but  its  progress  is  so 
slow,  and  its  field  of  operations  must  neces- 
sarily be  so  limited,  that  it  would  be  an  act 
of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Underwriters  to  immediately  prepare  and 
put  in  force  a  new  tariff,  which,  displaying 
greater  care  and  intelligence  than,  and 
omitting  the  crudities  and  glaring  absurd- 
ities of  the  present  one,  would  have,  by  a 
proper  discrimination  in  favor  of  well-con- 
structed buildings  as  against  the  many  out- 
rageous structures,  both  brick  and  frame, 
which   cumber  our   business    streeets,   the 
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eflfect  of  materially  advancing  the  erection 
of  buildings  in  which  due  care  would  be 
paid  to  the  fire  hazard,  and  practically  put 
a  stop  to  the  further  increase  of  the  class 
which,  very  handsome  and  ornamental  out- 
wardly, are  but  mere  shells  and  fire-traps. 

We  will   endeavor  to  show  wherein  the 
present  Tariff  is  both  crude  and  inequitable: 
■    First.     It  demands  from  the  owner  and 
occupant  of  a  one-story  building,  the  same 
basis  rate  it  does  from  his  neighbor  who  has 
a  five-story  building,  occupied  by  different 
tenants   on   each   floor,  providing  no  single 
occupancy  be  more  hazardous  than  that  of 
the  one-story    building.       Every    tyro   in 
Underwriting  knows  that  each  occupancy 
carries   its  own  interest  and  moral  hazard; 
he  also  knows  that  it  is  in  the  upper  stories 
of  lofty  buildings   that   both   hazards  exist 
in   the   greater   degree,  removed    as    these 
stories    are    from    the    supervision   of  the 
owner,  of  the  responsible'  and  careful  mer- 
chant who  occupies  the  ground-floor,  of  the 
night  watchman  and  passer-by,  all  of  whom 
are  prompt  to   detect  the  smell  of  smoke  or 
the  flicker  of  the  incipient  flame  when  it  is 
within  their  ken,  but    vvho  observe  not  the 
fire  which,  kindled  in  the  sky  parlor,  slowly 
but  surely  increases  until  it  blazes  through 
window,  skylight,  ceiling  or  roof,  entailing 
a  certain  and  serious  loss,  not  only  to  the 
building  in  which  it  originates,  but  also  to 
surrounding    property.       Then   too,    every- 
body, whether    underwriter   or  not,  knows 
how   much  harder  it  is  to  fight  a  fire  in  a 
lofty   building  than   in    a   low   one,  where 
there   is  a   natural   funnel  conveying  fresh 
oxygen  to  feed  the   flames,  where  the  water 
from  the  fireman's  hose  becomes  a  fine  spray 
in  place  of  a   dense  stream,  and  where  the 
danger  of  a  possible  general  conflagration 
is  increased  a  hundred-fold. 

Second.  To  the  basis  rate  on  a  brick 
building  can  be  added  the  additional  charge 
for  only  one  frame  exposure.  The  absurdity 
of  a  rule  which  charges  as  much  for  a  risk 
with  only  one  exposure,  as  for  a  similar  one 
directly  exposed  by  half-a-dozen  frames, 
needs  no  demonstration. 

Third.  Maximum  rates  for  certain  classes 
of  risks.    We  venture  to  assert  that  no  other 


tariff  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
has  a  maximum  rate  for  other  than  single 
hazards,  if  it  has  that.  On  streets  of  not 
less  than  sixty  feet  in  width  but  one  and 
one-half  per  cent,  can  be  charged  for  a 
dwelling,  even  when,  by  reason  of  exposing 
hazards,  said  building  may  be  worth  ten 
per  cent.  "  But,"  says  Mr.  Woodenman, 
"no  company  need  write  that  particular 
risk  unless  it  wishes."  True,  Mr.  W.,  but 
your  tariff",  which  is  intended  to  cover  all 
and  every  kind  of  risk,  and  to  prevent  any 
competition  in  rates,  leaves  every  member 
of  your  Board  to  bid  away  on  a  pretty 
numerous  class  of  exceptions  just  as  his 
conscience  and  ideas,  good,  bad  or  indiffer- 
ent, permit  him,  and  thus  it  tails  very  far 
short  of  what  is  required. 

Many  similar  inconsistencies  might  be 
enumerated,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  ridiculous  crudities  of  the  prevail- 
ing tariff",  and  a  sufficient  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  a  more  intelligent  and  equitable 
one.  Yours  truly. 

Board  Agent. 


Our  Insurance  LaAvs  and  Our  Next 
Legislature. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  favorable  re- 
sult of  our  recent  State  Election,  will  be  a 
thorough  and  careful  revision  of  the  hasty 
and  unwise  amendments  of  our  State  insur- 
ance laws,  which  were  enacted  by  the  late 
Dolly  Varden  legislature.  The  general 
public  interest  is  so  inseperably  interwoven 
in  daily  mercantile  and  commercial  trans- 
actions with  the  business  of  insurance,  and 
its  bearing  is  of  such  grave  and  significant 
importance,  that  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject should  be  discreet,  carefully  considered 
and  conservative  in  its  character.  Our 
Dolly  Vardens,  unfortunately,  did  not  take 
this  view,  but  acting  without  proper  delibe- 
ration upon  the  advice  of  an  insurance 
commissioner  of  their  own  making,  an 
egotistical  and  inexperienced  man, as  proved, 
utterly  incapable  of  thoroughly  appreciat- 
ing the  situation,  they  rushed  through  a 
series  of  amendments  to  the  code,  which, 
in  the  main,  are  useless  if  not  dangerous. 
There  can  be  no  valid  defence  of  legislation 
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which  is  puerile  or  unconstitutional,  and 
such  are  the  Dolly  Varden  enactments. 
They  are  the  offspring  of  a  prejudiced  in- 
competent State  officer,  who  foolishly  and 
mischievously  tampered  with  interests  whose 
magnitude  he  could  not  comprehend. 

It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  the 
office  and  work  of  an  insurance  commis- 
sioner was  particularly  designed  to  be  that 
of  an  impartial,  patient  conservative  guar- 
dian, standing  between  the  insurer  and  the 
insured,  liberally  and  wisely  protecting  the 
interests  of  both.  It  remained  for  our 
present  commissioner  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
such  an  idea.  Instead  of  proving  the  dis- 
creet,pains-taking,  impartial  public  servant, 
wisely  protecting  the  great  interests  en- 
trusted to  him,  he  on  the  contrary  appears 
to  have  done  his  best  to  make  himself  ob- 
noxious, and  has  acted  with  a  childish, 
passionate  arrogance,  and  illiberality  char- 
acteristic rather  of  a  public  nuisance. 

Our  commissioner,  perhaps,  is  to  be  pitied, 
if  pity  could  be  reasonably  exercised  for  him 
in  his  faulty  mistakes.  The  laws  he  sug- 
gested and  nourished  into  life  have  proved 
to  be  undesirable  and  unconstitutional.  His 
precipitate  and  ill-advised  action  virtually 
advertised  out  of  existence,  and  revoked  the 
the  authol-ity  and  attorneys  of  the  foreign 
life  insurance  companies  doing  business  here, 
and  effectually  cut  off  the  power  resident, 
under  which  notice  and  service  of  suit  could 
be  made  upon  these  companies  in  the  State 
of  California. 

His  mistakes  did  not  end  here,  for  he 
connived  at,  and  acquiesced  in,  the  wildcat 
law  which  opened  the  door  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bad  class  of  irresponsible  "myths" 
to  operate  in  a  clear  field,  vacated  by  driv- 
ing out  sound  and  responsible  companies, 
"whose  action"  (to  use  the  commissioner's 
own  official  language)  "had  always  been 
characterized  by  good  faith  and  fair  dealing 
towards  their  policy-owners."  And  to 
crown  all,  our  commissioner  has  degraded 
to  a  degree  his  official  position  by  the  vindic- 
tive, undeserved  attack,  in  his  last  official 
report,  against  life  insurance  and  life  insur- 
ance interests,  and  has  poured  out  a  dis- 
graceful tirade  of  anathemas  and  abuse  in 
his  own  peculiar,  pompous  style. 


More  stupid  official  blunders  rarely  de- 
velop in  one  man's  official  career.  Such 
laws!  such  an  official!  are  a  public  calam- 
ity, and  our  incoming  legislature  cannot  do 
more  necessary  or  more  popular  work  than 
to  reform  the  one  and  decapitate  the  other. 


The  New  England  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company. 


This  old  Boston  veteran,  organized  in 
1835,  has  by  a  strict  adherence  to  business 
•principals,  and  legitimate  life  underwriting, 
won  for  itself  a  national  reputation  of 
which  its  managers  may  well  feel  proud. 

Governed  by  the  Massachusetts  non-for- 
feiture law,  it  has  been  able  to  do  for  its 
policy-holders  something  not  practiced  by 
any  company  of  any  other  State,  and  which 
is  very  acceptable  at  any  time  to  parties 
holding  policies,  especially  when  times  are 
hard  and  they  are  not  able  to  meet  the 
payments  on  the  day  when  due. 

An  example  of  the  non-forfeiture  plan 
may  be  thus  stated:  Age  of  insured,  35 
years;  plan,  ordinary  life:  One  annual  pre- 
mium continues  the  policy  in  force  one  year 
after  policy  has  lapsed;  two  annual  pre- 
miums continue  the  policy  in  force  two 
years  after  the  payment  of  premiums  has 
ceased.  The  following  card  will  show  the 
practical  workings  of  this  law;  and  many 
other  similar  cards  could  be  produced  where 
parties,  on  this  Coast,  have  received  the 
face  of  the  policy,  less  amount  of  premium 
due  at  time  of  death,  many  of  them  where 
the  payment  was  over  due  one  and  two 
years. 

CARD. 

To  Wallace  Everson,  General  Agent 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco:  "We  are  pleased  to 
subscribe  our  names  to  the  fact  that  this 
Company  has  this  day  paid  the  claim  of 
$5,000,  insured  on  the  life  of  James  Grant, 
of  this  place.  The  premium  on  this  policy 
was  unpaid  and  overdue  one  month  and 
twenty  days  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, acting  under  the_^Massachusetts  non- 
forfeiture law,  pays  the  face  of  this  policy, 
less  the  unpaid  premium  due.     "We  there- 
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fore  recommend  this  Company  to  our  friends 
and  the  public  as  one  whose  policies  are  ab- 
solutely non-forfeitable. 

Dated    at    San    Bernardino,    September 
25th,  1875. 

H.  C.  KOLFE, 
Attorney  for  estate  of  Jas.  Grant. 

LEWIS  JACOBS, 
Pres.  Bank   of    San    Bernardino. 
HENRY  M.  WILLIS, 
Probate  Judge,  San  Bernardino  County. 
The  present   assets  of  the  New  England 
Mutual  amount  to  $14,000,000, 


The  Ferndale  Fire. 

On  the  6th  of  September  a  fire  at  Fern- 
dale,  Humboldt  county,  California,  des- 
troyed property  amounting  to  about  $40, 000. 
The  adjusted  loss  to  the  insurance  compan- 
ies was  $18,000  on  the  following  property  : 
Dodge,  Russ  &  Co's  general  merchandise 
stock,  and  building,  with  $2,000  insurance 
on  building,  and  $13,000  on  stock,  on  which 
the  following  companies  pay  amounts  as 
stated  : 

Union,  San  Francisco $3,000 

Liverpool,  London  and  Globe 4,000 

Commercial  Union 8,000 

London    Assurance  Corporation 2,500 

Atlas  of  Hartford 2,500 

Total 115,000 

G.  H.  Roberts,  Hotel  and  furniture  called 
on  the  companies  for  $2,000  on  building, 
and  $1,000  on  furniture,  as  follows  : 

Hartford $1,500 

London  Association  Corporation 1,500 

Total $3,000 

In  addition  to  the  above  property  the  new 
store  building  and  stock  of  general  mer- 
chandise belonging  to  the  Grangers  were 
totally  destroyed. 

Just  how  near  this  stock  was  insured  may 
be  stated  about  as  follows  : 

Mr.  J.  A.  Watson  of  Eureka  is  the 
agent  for  the  State  Investment,  and  Com- 
mercial Insurance  Companies  of  this  city, 
and  a  few  days  previous  to  the  fire  this  agent 
obtained  an  application  from  the  Grangers 
for  $8,000  insurance,  $5,000  in  the  State  In- 
vestment, and  $3,000  in  the  Commercial. 
Unfortunately  for   the   Grangers    and  Mr. 


Watson,  the  fire  occured  early  on  the  morn- 
ing that  the  steamer  was  to  leave,  which 
was  to  carry  the  applications  to  this  city  ; 
and  Mr.  Watson  just  had  time  before  said 
steamer  departed  to  write  a  little  note  in- 
forming his  companies  what  had  occured, 
and  in  the  same  mail  with  the  applications 
was  found  the  notice  of  the  loss.  Which  of 
these  two  interesting  documents  was  opened 
first,  we  are  not  advised. 

It  is  stated  that  the  premium  was  paid  to 
the  agent,  but  whether  it  was  before  or 
after  the  fire,  we  did  not  learn.  In  reply 
to  questions  propounded  to  Mr.  Watson 
concerning  the  liability  of  the  companies,  he 
stated  that  ha  considered  the  store  insured. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Grangers,  the  mana- 
gers at  this  end  of  the  line  see  through  dif- 
ferent glasses,  and  the  companies  very 
politely  informed  their  agent  at  Eureka 
that  the  Grangers  were  not  insured. 

It  appears  from  all  the  information  we  can 
get,  that  Mr.  Watson  is  only  an  agent  with 
authority  to  receive  and  forward  applications 
to  the  head  oflSce,  subject  to  the  approval  or 
rejection  of  the  managers;  to  deliver  poli- 
cies sent  to  him,  collect,  and  remit  on  same. 
Had  the  Eureka  agent  the  authority  direct 
or  implied  to  bind  the  companies,  there 
would  be  no  question  about  the  liability  of 
the  companies,  but  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
verbal,  written,  and  printed  instructions, 
that  he  has  no  authority  under  any  circum- 
stances to  bind  the  companies.  There  are 
several  other  reasons  given  by  the  compa- 
nies why  they  do  not  feel  liable;  but  none  of 
them  would  be  of  any  consequence,  aside 
from  the  agent's  authority.  That  is,  if  Mr. 
Watson  is  authorized  to  bind  the  compa- 
nies, the  question  of  rates,  amount  of  insur- 
ance, or  informality  in  application,  would 
amount  to  nothing. 


— The  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Life 
Insurance  reports  the  amount  paid  by 
twenty-seven  companies  during  the  month 
of  August,  1875,  upon  policy  claims,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Losses  by  death $1,691,067.  20 

Matured  endowments 129,009.  54 

Total $1,820,076  74 
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Under'writers'  Fire  Patrol. 


Since  our  last  issue  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  iA  our  well  organized  Pa- 
trol. Capt.  "White  is  now  able  to  "hitch 
up"  with  any  of  our  Eastern  friends,  and 
can  beat  Boston's  anniversary  review  time 
by  two  to  four  seconds. 

On  the  15th  ult.,  President  Farnsworth 
dismissed  the  call  force,  and  added  two 
men  to  the  permanent  force,  making  the 
permanent  force  nine  men.  James  W. 
Sweetzer  has  been  elected  lieutenant.  The 
Patrol  recently  received  from  Boston  one 
hundred  additional  covers,  making  in  all 
one  hundred  and  eighty.  T,he  new  wagon 
from  Concord  has  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments, and  is  very  complete  in  every  de- 
tail, and  is  equal  to  any  patrol  wagon  in 
any  city.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
company  have  a  very  complete  one-horse 
wagon,  which  is  used  to  answer  alarms  at 
the  distant  boxes.  The  Patrol  is  now  a 
fixed  fact,  and  while  the  expense  of  organi- 
zation, with  all  the  equipments,  has  been 
seemingly  large,  yet  there  is  no  kind  of 
doubt  but  that  it  has  already  saved  to  the 
underwriters  twice,  perhaps  thrice,  the 
amount  expended  up  to   the  present  time. 

The  celebrated  artists,  Messrs.  Bradley .& 
Kulofson,  last  week  photographed  the  inte- 
rior of  the  patrol  house;  also  took  views  of 
the  two  wagons  with  the  men,  from  the 
street  in  front  of  the  quarters. 


The  "Call"  and  Life  Insurance. 


The  editor  of  the  Morning  Call,  of  this 
city,  takes  occasion  in  an  editorial  on  life 
insurance  to  make  some  unwarrantable  state- 
ments about  the  companies  and  the  con- 
ditions in  the  life  policies,  and  while  his  as- 
sertions are  vague  and  hardly  worth  notic- 
ing, yet  to  the  more  ignorant  they  might 
have  some  weight.  "We  will  only  reply  by 
calling  the  attention  of  the  editor  of  the 
Call  to  a  tabular  table  of  facts  to  be  found 
on  another  page  of  the  Eeview,  which 
was  compiled  from  the  official  returns  of 
thirty  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  of 
our  life  companies,  by  the  editor  of  the 
Insurance  Journal  of  Hartford.     This  table 


shows  that  these  thirty  companies  have  paid 
to,  and  hold  in  trust  for  the  policy- holders 
$33,667,266  more  than  has  ever  been  paid 
in  by  these  same  abused  and  outraged 
policy-holders.  Here  are  facts  and  figures, 
and  we  venture  the  assertion  that  the  united 
persuasion  of  every  policy-holder  on  the 
Coast,  could  not  induce  the  editor  of  the 
Call  to  mention  editorially  the  facts  given 
in  this  table;  but  if  there  is  a  word  suggest- 
ed by  any  one  reflecting  on  the  business 
how  ready  they  make  use  of  it.  This,  we 
say,  is  unjust,  not  only  to  the  companies, 
but  to  those  who  might  have  made  a  proper 
provision  for  their  families,  had  they  not 
seen  these  words  of  discouragement  in  their 
family  paper.  Now  we  hold  that  the  only 
gentlemanly  thing  that  the  editor  can  do, 
after  saying  what  he  has  against  the  busi- 
ness, is  to  publish  editorially  the  facts  con- 
tained in  the  table  above  referred  to. 


Our  Fifth  Year. 

"With  this  number  we  begin  our  ninth  vol- 
ume and  our  fifth  year.  During  the  first 
four  years  of  our  childhood  we  have  grown 
marvelously  and  waxed  strong.  Occasion- 
ally, during  that  time,  we  succombed  to 
the  natural  propensities  and  instincts  of  all 
youths  and  indulged  in  a  little  infantile 
prattle  that  was  unpleasant  to  some  of  our 
readers,  and  extremely  obnoxious  to  some 
of  our  patrons  who  were  wont  to  dandle  us 
on  their  fatherly  knees.  But  these  occasions 
were  rare,  as  most  of  our  readers  will  attest. 
Our  youth,  so  far,  has  been  one  of  manly 
energy,  industry,  and  honorable  effort  to 
build  up  the  weak,  encourage  the  strong, 
and  work  a  good  work  among  the  insurance 
fraternity.  "We  have  dealt  out  manly  and 
effective  blows  at  the  wrong-doers,  and  at 
the  evil  practices  that  infest  the  profession. 
Some  of  the  blows  have  made  us  a  few  ene- 
mies, but,  as  a  rule,  they  have  made  us 
friends — manly  friends,  who  are  ready  in 
future  to  stand  by  us 'in  any  emergency. 
"We  shall  still  pursue  that  same  independent 
and  fearless  course  in  the  future,  and  carve 
out  for  ourself  a  more  extended  field  for 
usefulness,  and  quadruple  our  influence. 
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We  are  proud  to  state  that  the  Keview 
is  now  on  a  hotter  financial  basis  than  ever 
before.  Our  patronage  is  hirger,  our  circu- 
lation more  extensive,  and  our  influence 
greater  than  ever  before.  For  these  things 
we  have  to  thank  the  companies,  both  life 
and  fire,  which  have  stood  by  us  firmly. 
Notwithstanding  the  obnoxious  laws  of  the 
last  Legislature  drove  many  companies  out 
of  the  State,  still  most  of  the  companies  re- 
mained true  to  us  and  continued  to  en- 
courage and  aid  us  as  far  as  it  was  in  their 
power  to  do  so  judiciously.  To  these  we 
feel  very  grateful,  and  in  future  we  shall 
endeavor  to  deport  ourselves  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  will  have  no  cause  to  regret 
what  they  have  done. 

In  commencing  our  new  year  we  send 
greeting  to  all,  and  ask  from  them  a  con- 
tinuation of  their  support  and  patronage,  as 
long  as  we  deserve  it,  as  heretofore.  Four 
years  of  such  encouragement  as  we  have 
had  in  the  past  will  make  us  the  leading 
journal  of  the  country. 


CHIPS. 

— L.  L.  Bromwell  has  gone  to  Salt  Lake 
City. 

— The  Law  Journal  for  September  is  at 
hand,  and  contains  many  valuable  decis- 
ions. 

— Caverly,  of  the  Age,  continues  to  throw 
harmless  shells  into  the  camp  of  the  Na- 
tional Life. 

— The  Insurance  Reporter,  of  Philadelphia, 
is  gradually  but  surely  merging  into  an  ad- 
vocate of  "Cheap  John"  insurance. 

—  B.  C.  Dick  has  been  appointed  general 
agent  of  the  Kansas  Insurance  Company 
for  California  and  Nevada. 

— The  Merchants'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  has  recently  been  incorporated  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  is  to  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000. 

— Caverly,  of  New  York,  is  running  a 
'Weakly  insurance  journal.  The  urgent  soli- 
citation of  friends  caused  him  to  make  the 
sacrifice. 


— The  Index  man  don't  like  the  Coast 
Keview.     Pity. 

— Captain  A.  E.  Magill  has  just  returned 
from  a  flying  trip  to  Virginia  and    Carson. 

— "We  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Underwriters  of  this  city  to  a  communi- 
cation from  a  board  agent  to  be  found  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

— The  Chronicle,  of  New  York,  of  Septem- 
ber 23d,  is  at  hand,  brim  full  of  National 
Insurance  Convention.  We  will  notice 
its  proceedings  in  our  next. 

— The  Pacific  Coast  Agency  of  the  Scottish 
Commercial  Insurance  Company  has  moved 
into  new  and  commodious  quarters,  321 
California  Street,  up  stairs. 

— The  North  British  and  Mercantile  Insur- 
ance Company's  policy  of  $5,000  on  the 
Ackerman  loss  at  Portland  did  not  ''con- 
cur," so  say  the  adjusters,  and  it  therefore 
does  not  share  in  the  $750  salvage  on  the 
$30,000  insurance.     Such  is  life. 

— C.  J.  Martin,  President  of  the  Home  Ins. 
Co.,  of  New  York,  honored  the  Review 
with  a  call  during  the  past  month.  Mr. 
Martin  and  family  and  G.  M.  Lyon,  of 
Ducat  and  Lyon,  Chicago,  have  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  visiting  the  beauties  and  wonders 
of  California  and  Oregon,  and  return  East 
favorably  impressed  with  our  city  and  State. 

— The  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Spirit  of 
the  Times  was  nominated  by  the  republicans 
of  this  city  for  a  seat  in  the  lower  house  of 
our  next  legislature,  but,  from  latest  reports, 
he  was  not  elected  to  fill  said  seat;  he  will 
therefore  resume  his  editorial  chair,  and 
continue  to  shoot  fire  crackers  at  one  of  our 
local  insurance  companies. 

— We  have  received  Vol.  1,  Nos.  1  and  5, 
of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Finance  and 
Insurance  Review,  published  at  Montreal, 
Canada. 

The  Journal  is  a  weekly,  published  by 
M.  S.  Foley  &  Co.,  and,  from  the  number 
and  character  of  its  advertisements,  we  pre- 
sume there  is  a  demand  for  just  such  a 
paper.  The  numbers  before  us  are  credita- 
ble. 
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— John  Sproston,  Esq. ,  the  able  and  efficient 
Superintendent  of  Agencies  for  the  Mutual 
Life  Ins.  Co.  on  this  Coast,  is  spending  some 
weeks  in  Oregon,  Washington  Territory 
and  British  Columbia,  looking  after  the  in- 
terest of  his  company. 

— The  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  removed  into  the  new  and  splen- 
did building  which  the  Company  erected  in 
Milk  Street,  on  the  15th  of  September.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  magnificent  edifice,  and  as 
substantial  as  the  Company  which  built  it. 

— On  the  18th  ult.  a  fire  on  the  wharf,  at 
the  foot  of  Elder  street,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, damaged  stock  in  a  feed  store 
about  f3,000,  which  was  insured  for  that 
amount  in  the  Commercial  Union  and 
Koyal  Canadian.  The  building  was  dam- 
aged $700  ;  insured  for  $3,000  in  Phcenix 
of  Hartford. 

— "We  call  the  attention  of  the  Stock  Report's 
editor,  of  this  city,  to  a  small  job  of  stealing, 
which  was  done  by  that  sheet  during  the 
past  month.  The  matter  stolen  was  a 
couple  of  articles  which  appeared  in  our 
September  issue,  and  was  used  in  both  the 
daily  and  weekly  Stock  Report  as  an  edi- 
torial. 

— The  All-day  City  Item,  a  spicy  daily  of 
Philadelphia,  in  a  review  of  magazines  con- 
tains the  following  concerning  the  Keview: 
The  Coast  Keview,  published  in  San 
Francisco,  and  devoted  to  insurance  and 
financial  affairs,  contains  ably  written  and 
pertinent  articles  on  its  specialties.  It  is 
well  calculated  to  conserve  the  important 
interests  it  upholds. 

— Is  there  such  an  institution  in  the  United 
States  as  the  American  National  Life  and 
Trust  Company?  Or  is  there  such  a  man  as 
Commissioner  Stedman?  Our  memory  is  at 
times  a  little  treacherous,  yet  we  are  pretty 
sure  we  have  seen  the  name  of  such  a  com- 
pany and  such  a  man,  in  some  of  our  ex- 
changes, perhaps  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Express, 
or  the  Times. 

— A.  J.  Bryant,  Vice-President  of  the 
State  Investment  Ins.  Co.,  of  this  city,  was 
on  the  1st  of  September,  elected  Mayor  of 


San  Francisco.  Mr.  Bryant  is  a  new  con- 
vert to  the  democratic  ranks,  a  good  log- 
roller,  and  an  energetic  go-ahead  sort  of 
a  fellow,  and  we  hope  he  will  prove  him- 
self the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and, 
if  possible,  work  a  reform  in  our  police 
department,  which  is,  at  present,  in  a  de- 
plorable condition.  The  Mayor  elect  is 
now  visiting  the  States. 

— Fire  Marshal  Durkee,  of  this  city,  will 
accept  thanks  for  a  copy  of  his  annual  re- 
port, which  is  very  neatly  arranged,  and 
contains  much  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  fires,  losses,  etc.,  in  this  city 
during  the  twelve  mohths  ending  June  30, 
1875.  A  condensed  statement  of  the  items 
of  interest  in  this  report  was  published  in 
our  August  number. 

— The  Brooklyn  {N.  Y.)  Gazette,  a  weekly 
review  of  politics,  literature,  and  topics  of 
general  interest,  with  an  "  insurance  depart- 
ment," has  been  received.  The  Gazette 
proposes  to  show  up  the  sharks  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  insurance  business,  and  to  call 
special  attention  to  some  first-class  sharks 
who  operate  in  N.  Y.,  through  Jersey  City 
agencies,  for  companies  not  authorized  to 
do  business  in  N.  Y.  State. 
—Mr.  Wm.  KatcliflTe,  Jr.,  the  efficient 
cashier  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  of  Boston,  has  been  visiting 
this  Coast  during  the  past  month,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  little  recreation,  and  to  try  and 
recuperate  his  health.  The  result  of  his 
visit  of  four  weeks  is  a  gain  of  eleven 
pounds.  Mr.  R.  left  for  Boston  on  the 
29th  ult.,  well  pleased  with  our  city  and 
State. 

— A  fire  in  the  city  of  Boston,  on  the  17th 
of  September,  damaged  Jordan,  Marsh  & 
Co.'s  wholesale  dry  goods  stock  about 
$100,000,  and  the  building  containing  the 
goods  about  $10,000.  The  Boston  papers 
report  great  excitement;  the  throng  of  look- 
ers-on filling  the  streets.  The  fire  depart- 
ment and  underwriter's  patrol  are  reported 
to  have  done  good  service.  Of  the  patrol  the 
Boston  Journal  of  the  18th  says: 

This   fire   afibrded  the   Protective  Insur- 
ance   Brigade    a    splendid   opportunity   to 
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prove  their  eflBciency,  and  how  well  they 
sustained  tne  reputation  which  they  have 
earned  on  previous  occasions  is  shown  by 
the  property  saved  through  their  exertions. 
They  arrived  early  and  remained  late,  being 
now  on  duty.  Having  exhausted  the  supply 
of  covers  with  which  they  came  to  the  fire, 
the  wagons  were  sent  to  the  various  houses 
and  returned  with  fresh  supplies.  The  offi- 
cers and  men  were  conspicuous  at  every 
point,  and  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  goods.  They  spread 
about  320  covers,  a  larger  number  than 
was  ever  used  before  at  a  single  fire  in 
Boston  or  New  York. 

The  loss  sustained  by  this  fire  is  fully 
covered  by  insurance;  the  names  of  compa- 
nies, with  amount  of  policy  in  each,  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

— The  celebrated  Goss  case  has  been  finally 
disposed  of  by  an  agreement  that  the  poli- 
cies on  the  life  of  Winfield  S.  Goss,  first  a 
conspirator  against  the  companies  and  after- 
wards the  victim  of  Udderzook,  his  co-con- 
spirator, shall  be  surrendered  to  the  compa- 
nies, and  that  the  latter  shall  not  prosecute 
Alexander  C.  Goss,  a  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  an  important  witness  against 
the  companies  on  the  original  trial. — Chron- 
icle. 

— On  the  29th  ult.  a  fire  at  Carson  City, 
Nevada,  destroyed  a  Hall  building  and  one 
residence,  and  damaged  the  elegant  resi- 
dence and  contents  of  a  Mr,  Tupley,  on 
which  there  was  an  insurance  of  $6,000  in 
the  Commercial  Union  and  Eoyal  Cana- 
dian.    The  damage  will  reach  $4,000, 

The  Hall  building  was  a  total  loss,  in- 
sured for  $1,500;  $750  in  Commercial  Union 
and  $750  in  Firemans  Fund.  The  dwell- 
ing, which  was  also  a  total  loss,  was  insured 
in  the  Imperial  and  Queen  for  $1,000, 

— F,  M.  Hawes,  a  prominent  non-board 
agent  of  Denver,  has  faded  and  gone. 
Several  companies  mourn  his  departure, 
not  that  they  miss  him  so  much,  but  that 
their  premiums  are  also  missing.  The 
Mercantile,  of  this  city,  especially  bewails 
Mr,  Hawes,  because  it  has  been  notified  of 
losses  on  two  policies  issued  by  him,  which 


policies  had  never  been  reported  to  the 
home  office  and  for  which,  of  course,  it 
never  had  been  paid.  There  is  a  discre- 
pancy of  ten  policies  between  the  number 
accounted  for  by  Hawes  and  those  issued  to 
him,  which  is  pretty  strong  evidence  of 
fraud  on  his  part.  We  had  regarded  Mr, 
Hawes  as  an  honorable  gentleman  as  well 
as  a  very  capable  insurance  man,  and  regret 
that  his  sudden  absconding  should  compel 
a  change  of  opinion.  We  suppose  it  is  the 
old  story:  "  Income,  tvvo  pound  nine,  per 
week;  outgo,  two  pound,  nine,  six.  Result, 
misery." — Chicago  Ins.  Herald. 

— The  Faneuil  Hall  Insurance  Company,  of 
Boston,  received  in  premiums  during  the 
month  of  August  the  handsome  sum  of 
$20,000,  while  the  losses  for  same  month 
were  only  $1,500.  A  good  month's  busi- 
ness. 

This  Boston  company  has  been  doing 
business  on  this  Coast  just  one  year,  Farns- 
worth  &  Clark,  general  agents,  and  the  pre- 
miums received  have  reached  a  little  over 
$20,000,  with  a  loss  of  only  $600,  which  is, 
or  should  be,  satisfactory  to  the  managers 
in  Boston. 

— Since  going  to  press  with  our  first  form, 
we  have  been  favored  by  our  Portland  cor- 
respondent with  a  statement  of  the  losses 
at  the  late  fires  in  that  city,  which  statement 
does  not  correspond  with  the  figures  obtained 
in  this  city  by  $2,000,  which  was  paid  by 
the  L.  L.  &  G.  on  Dr.  Gibson's  drug  store, 
with  some  few  other  discrepencies  of  no 
importance. 

Our  correspondent  says,  the  building 
containing  the  goods,  was  a  frame  with  four 
stores,  and  was  not  insured.  As  it  was 
within  the  fire  limits  and  damaged  more 
than  25  per  cent.,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
replace  it  with  a  brick. 

— On  Sunday  morning,  the  26th  ult.,  the 
Turkish  Bath  House,  known  as  the  "Ham- 
mam,"  located  on  Dupont  near  Geary 
Street,  in  this  city,  was  damaged  by  fire  to 
the  extent  of  $3,700,  which  was  paid  on  the 
following  Tuesday  by  the  Home  Mutual 
and  State  Investment,  of  this  city,  the 
Home  Mutual  paying  $1,233.34,  on  a  $5,000 
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policy;  the  State  Investment  $2,466.66  on  a 
policy  of  110,000. 

The  owner  of  the  "Hammam"  is  John 
P.  Jones,  who  published  in  the  daily  papers 
of  this  city  a  very  nice  and  complimentary 
card  of  thanks  for  the  prompt  and  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  damages. 

Mr.  Jones  also  published  a  very  compli- 
mentary card,  thanking  our  tire  department 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  handled  the 
fire.  He  also  mentioned  in  this,  in  the 
highest  terms,  our  fire  patrol,  thanking 
them  for  their  valuable  service  in  protecting 
the  contents  of  his  bath  house,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  something 
over  $200,000. 

— The  Chicago  Insurance  Patrol,  upon  the 
alarm  of  fire,  are  hurled  to  their  places 
upon  the  truck  beneath  their  dormitory  by 
the  agency  of  electricity.  The  men  sleep 
in  their  clothes  on  a  trap  door  opening  in 
the  centre,  with  their  feet  towards  the  place 
of  opening,  and  upon  the  removal  of  a  bolt 
by  the  electric  current,  which  is  eiFected 
simultaneously  with  the  alarm,  each  slides, 
asleep  or  awake,  into  his  allotted  place  upon 
the  truck.  Thus  a  start  to  the  fire  is  said 
to  be  eflfected  in  the  almost  incomprehen- 
sible period  of  four  seconds  and  a  quarter. 
— Ins.  and  Real  Estate  Journal. 

— The  Boston  Sunday  Herald,  speaking  of 
the  war  of  rates  in  that  city,  says: 

The  aspect  of  the  war  of  rates  has  not 
materially  changed  within  the  past  week. 
As  before  intimated,  the  conservative  board 
and  non-board  companies  are  not  led  into 
the  whirl  of  competition,  except  in  so  far  as 
to  come  down  on  first-class  risks.  In  this 
direction  there  is  some  looseness.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  low-rate  companies 
are  taking  risks  at  ruinous  rates.  Luck 
may  carry  them  through,  but  if  disaster 
overtakes  them  they  will  find  their  balance 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  the  wind-up  side. 

— Stephen  English,  Editor  of  the  Insurance 
Timesj  may  now  be  considered  a  prophet,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  paragraph 
in  his  September  Times : 


In  connection  with  the  Provident  Savings 
Life  Assurance  Society,  New  York,  one 
thing  is  certain,  it  will  meet  with  the  viru- 
lent and  persistent  hostility  of  the  Spectator, 
Mr.  Homans  has  himself  to  thank  for  this. 
When  the  solicitor  of  advertisements  for 
the  Spectator  called  at  the  office  of  the  Prov- 
ident Savings  Life,  asking  for  an  advertise- 
ment, Mr.  Homans  replied:  "So  long  as  I 
am  connected  with  this  company  the  Spec- 
tator shall  not  receive  one  of  its  advertise-' 
nients.  You  can  tell  this  to  the  Goodsells, 
and  I  believe  them  to  be  a  blackmailing 
set." 

The  Spectator  is  now  out,  and,  as  above 
predicted,  contains  a  villainous  and  undig- 
nified attack  on  Mr.  Homans  and  his  new 
plan.  Well,  what  could  Mr.  Homans  ex- 
pect but  this  kind  of  abuse  when  he  flatly 
refused  the  Spectator  an  advertisement?  Oh 
no!  the  Goodsells  run  a  high-toned  journal, 
and  never  blackmail,  when  they  can  get  a 
card  without  it. 


— The  New  York  fire  marshal's  report  for 
August,  1875,  shows  the  following  concern- 
ing the  fires  in  that  city:  There  were  seven- 
ty-three during  the  month,  which  are  thirty- 
six  less  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
1874,  while  the  amount  of  loss  in  1874  was 
|2,460  less  than  1875,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  : 

Aug.,  1874.  Aug..  1875. 

Fires 109  73 

Losses 638,075.00     141,035.00 

Insurances 288,300.00     590,800.00 

Average  loss  from  fire 349.31  562.42 

Per  cent. 
Decrease  in  number  of  fires  33.02 

Ineroaso  in  loss 7.77 

Percentage  of  loss  on  am'nt 

of  insurance 12.07  6.94 

The  causes  of  the  several  fires  were  as 
follows: 

Benzine  vapor  igniting,  1;  carelessness, 
occupants  and  employes  with  fires,  cigars, 
matches,  etc.,  19;  children  playing  with 
matches,  3;  fat  boiling  over  on  furnace,  1," 
foul  chimneys,  11;  goods  in  show  windows, 
window  curtains,  etc.,  taking  fire  from  gas- 
lights, etc.,  4;  incendiary,  5;  supposed  in- 
cendiary, 3;  kerosene  lamps  exploding,  7; 
kerosene  lamp  upsetting,  1;  malicious  mis- 
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chief,  1;  not  ascertained,  1;  not  ascertained 
and  suspicious,  2;  overheated  stoves,  etc, 
4;  placing  hot  roasted  coffee  in  wooden  res- 
ceptacle,  1;  phosphorous  igniting,  2;  slak- 
ing of  lime,  2;  spontaneous  combustion, 
oil}'  rags,  etc.,  1;  sparks  from  furnaces,  3; 
tar  boiling  over,  1;  total,  73. 

There  were  three  arrests  made  during 
August  for  arson. 

— On  Wednesday,  September  15th,  our 
worthy  chief  of  the  fire  department,  Mr. 
Scannell,  gave  a  successful  exhibition  of 
the  Hayes  Trucks  in  presence  of  President 
Martin,  of  the  Home  Ins.  Co.,  of  New 
York,  and  several  gentlemen  of  the  East  and 
this  city.  All  expressed  themselves  satisfied 
of  the  superior  merits  of  the  Hayes  over 
any  truck  now  in  use. 

—The  fire  at  Virginia  City,  of  the  4th  of 
September,  which  destroyed  the  Odd  Fel- 
low's building,  with  several  frame  build- 
ings ajoining,  including  a  livery  stable,  cost 
the  insurance  companies  $20,000.  On  Odd 
Fellow's  building  the  following  companies 
paid  : 

Home  Mutual So.OOO 

Scottish  Commercial 5,000 

State  InTestment 5,000 

On  furniture  and  regalia  the  Home  Mu- 
tual paid  $1,500.  On  the  livery  stable 
the  companies  paid  : 

North  British  and  Morcantilo S2,000 

London  Assurance 1,000 

There  were  other  small  damages,  which 
brings  the  total  amount  to  $20,000. 

— The  beautiful  fountain  at  the  intersection 
of  Market,  Kearny  and  Geary  Streets,  Miss 
Lotta  Crabtree's  graceful  gift  to  the  city  of 
San  Francisoo,  was  unveiled  and  formally 
presented  on  the  9th  of  September,  1875, 
Mr.  Harry  Edwards,  of  the  California 
Theater,  acting  as  Miss  Lotta's  spokesman. 
Mr.  E.  made  a  nice  little  presentation 
speech  to  quite  a  large  audience.  Mayor 
Otis  delivered  the  speech  of  acceptance, 
which  was  short  and  to  the  point.  The 
fauntain  may  not  be  as  handsome  or  elabor- 
ate as  L.  L.  and  Moses  King's  of  St. 
Louis,  but  it  cost  more  money.  By  the  way, 
speaking  of  L.  L.  &  Moses:  if  any  of  our 
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exchanges  are  so  polite  as  to  make  any 
notice  of  our  fountain,  the  editor  will  please 
send  a  copy  of  the  paper  containing  the 
same,with  notice  marked, "to  L.  L.  &  Moses 
King,  St.  Louis,"  as  Lotta  is  not  here,  and 
unfortunately,  left  no  one  to  read  her 
notices  for  her. 

— Among  the  enterprising,  industrious  in- 
surance workers  in  the  interior  of  our  State, 
Charles  R.  Johnson,  of  Los  Angeles,  may  be 
safely  placed  at  the  head.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
the  representative  of  several  leading  com- 
panies, among  which  are  the  Phcenix  of 
Hartford,  Home  of  New  York,  and  Fire- 
man's Fund  of  this  city,  with  one  or  two 
others,  equally  as  good.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal reasons  for  his  success  may  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  fact  that  he  keeps  posted  on  his 
business,  by  reading  choice  insurance  liter- 
ature. Among  other  reliable  documents 
he  keeps  the  Coast  Keyievv'  on  file. 

— The  Alameda  County  Branch  oflficeof  the 
Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  R.  H. 
Magill,  Manager,  has  been  removed  to  the 
basement  in  the  Union  Savings  Bank 
building,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Ninth 
Streets,  Oakland,  where  Mr.  Magill  has 
fitted  up  a  very  tasty  and  commodious  oflSce. 
Of  the  business  of  this  branch,  we  extract 
from  an  editorial  in  the  Oakland  News  the 
following  item: 

Out  of  the  over  $40,000  received  during 
the  past  twelve  months,  the  company  has 
paid  its  running  expenses  and  cost  of  fitting 
up  their  new  oflice,  and  the  light  losses  they 
sustained,  and  have  about  $25,000  left  as 
their  net  profit. 

— Of  the  superintendency  of  insurance  of 
New  York,  the  Chronicle  says  : 

And  now  it  is  Wm.  M.  Cole,  Esq.,  the 
energetic  and  able  secretary  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Life,  who  is  named  as  a  candidate  for 
the  insurance  superintendency  of  this  State. 
ISIr.  Cole  is  as  thoroughbred  democrat  as 
he  is  gentleman ;  and,  if  we  must  have  a 
superintendent  and  have  a  new  one,  it 
could  not  be  made  out  of  better  stufif. 
Superintendent  Chapman  must  begin  to 
think  his  place  a  good  one  when  such  men 
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are  after  it.  But  our  preference  is  for 
Stephen  English.  We  think  him  eminent- 
ly qualified.  He  has  all  of  Dr.  Lambert's 
essential  qualifications  of  success — brains, 
blood  and — impetus.  And,  then,  how  edi- 
fying it  would  be  to  see  him  annually  certi- 
fying to  the  solvency  and  good  management 
of  the  Mutual  Life! 

—  W.  B.  Sears  and  H.  E.  Bowers,  of  Bos- 
ton, on  the  1st  of  September,  1875,  formed 
a  partnership,  under  the  firm  name  of  Sears 
&  Bowers,  for  the  transaction  of  a  general 
Insurance  business,  representing  the  follow- 
ing companies: 

North  British  and  Mercantile,  Fireman's 
Fund,  Commerce,  Equitable  Fire,  Fairfield 
Fire,  Hoffman  Fire,  Enterprise  Fire,  Ger- 
man American. 

This  Agency  succeeds  that  of  W.  B. 
Sears,  formerly  at  74  Devonshire  Street, 
and  now  removed  to  7  Exchange  Place, 
(Lindall  Street,)  between  Congress  and 
Kilby. 

—  The  Richmond  Advocate  contains  the 
following,  which  we  heartily  endorse: 

"Losses  promptly  adjusted  "  have  fre- 
quently caused  many  losses.  This  form  of 
appeal  for  public  patronage  is  resorted  to  by 
many  of  the  best  companies  in  the  land. 
This,  however,  does  not  make  it  right.  The 
settlement  of  losses  is  nothing  but  right, 
and  no  company  deserves  any  special  credit 
for  it.  Too  much  haste,  however,  may, 
and  frequently  is  injurious.  Not  many 
months  ago,  a  fire  occurred  in  one  of  our 
southern  cities,  and  in  order  to  "  build  up," 
the  companies  used  undue  haste  in  settling. 
The  consequence  was  that  in  less  than  one 
month  from  the  date  of  the  first  fire — 
"  promptly  settled  " — there  were  not  less 
than  fifteen  fires  in  that  city. 

— The  Insurance  Journal  of  Hartford,  has 
this  to  say  about  the  insurance  commis- 
sioners: 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  there 
exists  a  ring  of  State  superintendents  and 
insurance  commissioners,  acting  in  concert, 
and  th;it  securities  which  pass  muster  in 
Eastern  companies  without  question  are  so 


far  cut  down  in  the  case  of  western  com- 
panies as  to  bring  them,  if  possible, 
under  the  ban  of  the  law.  One  superin- 
tendent of  insurance,  not  long  since,  wrote 
a  western  company  that  it  would  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  do  business  with  the  securi- 
ties on  which  it  was  given  a  certificate 
six  months  ago,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that 
it  was  well  known  that  western  companies 
were  not  making  money  in  the  East,  and 
they  must  got  out  or  put  up  gilt-edged  se-' 
curities.  Let  one  of  these  otBcials  begin  on 
a  company  and  they  are  like  a  flock  of 
wolves  after  a  carcass,  and  the  unlucky 
western  company,  which  had  all  the  time 
to  encounter  the  distrust  incident  to  a  nevr 
enterprise,  might  as  well  submit  gracefully 
and  retire  to  the  shelter  of  home.  On  the 
whole,  our  opinion  is  that  that  is  the  best 
course.  On  their  own  ground  western  com- 
panies will  not  have  to  encounter  the  narrow 
prejudice  of  a  provincial  east,  which  knows 
no  more  of  the  west  than  it  knows  of 
Chinese  Tartary.  By  a  judicious  use  of 
their  position  and  a  close  inspection  of  their 
business,  they  can,  in  three  years,  drive 
every  National  board  company  out  of  the 
western  States. 

^The  total  amount  of  fire  premiums  re- 
ceived in  the  city  of  New  York,  during  the 
six  months  ending  June  30th,  1875,  was 
$3,716,914,  against  $4,158,475,  for  the  same 
time  in  1874. 

The  above  receipts  were  distributed  as 
follows: 

N.  Y.  city  companies 12.563,738 

N.  Y.  companies,  outside  city 48,829 

8t)  companies  of  other  States 633,169 

H  foreign  companies 516,914 

Total 83,716,177 

An  assessment  of  $61,131  was  levied  on 
the  above  amount  for  the  support  of  fire 
patrol  and  to  pay  current  expenses  of  the 
Board  of  Underwriters.  The  assessments 
are  as  follows: 

Fire  Patrol 847,023 

Bonrd  of  Underwriters 14,107 

— In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  7th 
of  September,  the  following  decision  was 
rendered: 
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Commonwealth  vs.  Samuel  Gould. — This  is 
an  action  of  contract  against  the  defendant 
as  a  surety  upon  the  bond  of  John  W.  Cart- 
wright,  as  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  Hide 
and  Leather  Insurance  Company.  Cart- 
■wright  was  appointed  a  receiver  by  a  decree 
of  the  court,  and  gave  a  bond  with  sureties 
in  the  sum  of  §15,000.  There  having  been 
a  breach  of  the  bond  by  Cartwright,  this 
usit  was  brought  against  one  of  the  sureties. 
The  case  was  reported  for  the  consideration 
of  the  full  court,  and  judgment  has  now 
been  ordered  for  the  Commonwealth.  The 
rescript  is  as  follows: 

The  decree  ascertaining  §13,565.97  to  be 
due  from  the  receiver,  and  ordering  it  to  be 
paid  by  him,  is  competent  evidence  against 
his  surety,  both  of  a  breach  of  his  bond  and 
of  the  amount  due  from  him  and  them  upon 
such  breach. 

The  foilure  of  the  receiver  to  pay  the 
amount  of  the  debts  of  $1500  and  $150  due 
from  him  personally  to  the  corporation  be- 
fore his  appointment,  was  a  breach  of  his 
bond,  for  which  his  sureties  are  equally 
liable. 

The  question  of  what  compensation,  if 
any,  is  due  to  the  receiver,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined in  the  cause  in  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed. 

— The  second  annual  inspection  of  the  Bos- 
ton Protective  Insurance  Department,  by 
the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  that  city,  took 
place  on  the  14th  of  September,  and  was 
very  satisfactory. 

The  inspection  consisted  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  houses  of  the  two  companies,  and 
an  exhibition  of  each  in  hitching  up  and 
getting  out. 

The  following  is  the  time  made  in  the 
various  tests: 

Company  No.  1.  Hitching  from  stalls,  four  men, 
one  trial,  1%  seconds. 

Hitching  horses  at  pole,  four  men,  one  trial,  4 
seconds, 

Hitching  horses  from  stalls,  man  on  floor  and 
rest  coming  from  their  beds,  three  tests— first,  28 
seconds;  second,  25>^;  and  third,  21. 

Individual  hitching — T.  Hall,  18%  seconds; 
Asst.  Foreman  Smith,  16. 

Company  No.  2.  Hitching  horses  from  stall 
four  men,  three  tests — 14,  t'3^  and  10  seconds. 


Hitching  horses  at  pole,  four  men,  three  tests — 
5,  5  and  o^  i  seconds. 

Hitching  horses,  man  on  floor,  rest  coming  from 
bed,  three  tests — 24,  21^-^  and  23%  seconds. 

Individual  hitching,  horses  at  pole— Assistant 
Foreman  Huff,  'i'iH;  Packard,  lU)^;  and  Hitch- 
cock, IS^^. 

In  the  test,  when  23^}  seconds  were  made 
by  Company  2,  four  seconds  were  lost  by 
one  of  the  horses  becoming  balky,  when  all 
was  ready  to  start,  and  but  for  this  it  was 
thought  19  seconds  would  have  been  made. 

The  judges  of  the  exhibitions  given  were 
Capts.  Derring,  Eandall,  Mr.  Thomas  Bag- 
ley  and  Capt.  Jacob;  and  the  time-keepers, 
Messrs.  Kinsley  and  Howes.  The  members 
of  the  Board  of  Underwriters  present  were 
J.  W.  Kinsley,  the  president  of  the  Board; 
George  A.  Curtis,  of  the  Eliot  Insurance 
Company;  George  F.  Osborne,  Neptune; 
H.  B.  White,  secretary  of  the  Shoe  and 
Leather;  C.  E.  Guild,  of  the  Liverpool, 
London  and  Globe;  and  W.  B.  Sears,  of 
firm  of  Sears  &  Bowers.  Among  other  gen- 
tlemen were  Mr.  Denny,  of  the  Shawmut, 
and  Engineers  Reagan  and  Cunningham. 

— On  the  1st  of  September,  1875,  there  were 
only  121  Fire  and  Fire  and  Marme  Insur- 
ance Companies,  authorized  to  do  business 
in  the  State  of  Michigan.  How  those  peo- 
ple must  suffer  for  want  of  insurance. 

— The  Pacific  Coast  Agency  of  the  German 
American  Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York,  has 
been  transferred  from  J.  Hunt  to  Oliver 
Hawes.  Mr.  Hawes  now  represents  three 
very  reliable  companies,  having  in  addition 
to  the  above  the  agency  for  the  St.  Joseph, 
of  Missouri,  and  the  Connecticut,  of  Hart- 
ford. 

— The  report  of  Commissioner  Spencer,  o 
Rhode  Island,  showing  the  business  of  in- 
surance in  that  State  during  1874,  has  been 
received.  Concerning  the  fire  business  we 
extract  the  following: 

The  home  companies  accepted  in  risks 
§23,313,306;  received  in  premiums  §278,- 
270.31,  and  paid  in  losses  §114,292.99. 

The  companies  of  other  States  accepted  in 
risks  §36,533,916,  received  in  premiums 
§544,643.08,  and  paid  in  losses  §161,824.36. 

The  foreign  companies  accepted  in  risks 
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$9,842,695,  received  in  premiums  $126,758.- 
33,  and  paid  in  losses  $48,132,10. 

The  total  being,  accepted  risks  $69,689,- 
917;  received  in  premiums  $949,671.72  and 
paid  in  losses  $324,249.45;  the  percentage 
of  losses  paid  to  premiums  received  being 
34.16. 

— The  Western  Insurance  Review  utters  this 
warning: 

Look  out  for  a  new  fire-bug  in  the  west. 
The  Shaler  Gas  Company  are  introducing 
their  machine.  The  manner  the  same  is 
constructed,  and  the  hazard  attendant  upon 
their  operations  is  as  follows:  The  machines 
contain  tin  tubes,  perforated  and  filled  with 
cotton,  which  holds  the  naphtha  in  absorp- 
tion; the  air  is  admitted  at  the  top  of  the 
machine,  and,  in  passing  through  the  cotton 
held  in  the  tin  tubes,  becomes  saturated 
with  naphtha  vapor.  These  machines,  when 
erected  for  use,  must  necessarily  be  located 
in  the  top  of  the  building  to  be  lighted.  As 
there  is  no  blower,  the  circulation  is  only 
kept  up  while  the  gas  is  being  consumed. 
The  hazard  connected  with  the  use  of  this 
machine  is  found,  1st,  in  its  location  in  the 
building;  2d,  the  material  of  which  they  are 
constructed;  3d,  being  above  the  piping,  the 
gasolene  cannot  drip  back  into  the  machine. 
— Henry  Ward  Beecher  comes  out  with  a 
special  announcement  concerning  his  con- 
nection with  the  Christian  Union,  and  says: 
"With  a  change  in  the  business  organiza- 
tion, I  propose  to  take  a  far  more  active 
part,  and  to  make  the  paper  my  own  in  a 
more  important  sense  than  ever  it  has  been. 
I  shall  consider  it  a  parish  parallel  with 
Plymouth  Church,  and  shall  give  it  the 
same  earnest  zeal  that  I  give  to  that;  the 
same  spirit,  and  the  same  views  of  christian 
life  and  dispositions." 

This  is  all  well  enough,  but  for  the  good 
of  the  cause,  and  preservation  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Christian  Union,  we  hope  Mr.  B. 
will  avoid  the  introduction  of  an  insurance 
department,  where  managers  of  life  com- 
panies are  permitted  to  set  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  their  particular  companies,  in  what 
seems  to  the  public  an  editorial  article,  so 
characteristic  with  most  all  of  those  re- 
ligious weeklies. 


— The  New  York  Chronicle,  of  Sept.  16th, 
gives  the  losses  in  the  month  of  August, 
1875,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
which  foots  up  as  follows: 

Aggregate  losses 83,888,975 

"  "      to  insurance  companies  2,275,425 

"  "      by  specials 2,435,550 

"  "      to  insurance  companies 

by  specials 1,487,350 

Number  of  specials  burned 225 

— The  Canada  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company  has  commenced  business  in  Ham- 
ilton, where  alone  $200,000  of  its  stock  is 
placed.  The  management  is  under  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Cary,  a  Canadian  of  great  in- 
surance experience,  and  the  Toronto  agency 
is  confided  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Buchan.  The 
company  will  not  at  present  extend  its  busi- 
ness beyond  the  province  nor  will  it  write 
marine  risks  until  at  least  $500,000  of  its 
stock  is  placed,  and  ten  per  cent,  paid  up. 
— Ins.  and  Real  Estate  Journal. 

— "The  Medical  Examiner"  is  the  title 
of  a  quarterly  journal  published  in  the  inte- 
rest of  Medical  Examiners  for  Life  Insur- 
ance by  Mr.  Tillinghast,  proprietor  of  The 
Index,  Boston.  The  plan  and  contents  of 
the  initial  number  exhibit  good  taste  and 
good  judgment.  The  purpose  of  the  editor 
of  the  Index  is,  apparently,  to  gather  to- 
gether the  articles  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
inent  of  that  excellent  monthly  into  a  com- 
pact and  convenient  octavo  form.  This 
will  be  all  the  more  welcome  in  view  of  the 
cessation  of  the  Life  Insurance  Department 
of  The  Medical  Record,  which  for  a  time 
was  admirably  sustained,  but  which  seems 
to  have  faded  out  through  some  default 
that  is  to  be  regretted.  Having  had  many 
years  of  experience  in  medical  examina- 
tions for  life  companies,  we  can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  such  a  publication. 
We  are  also  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
labor  it  will  cost  to  maintain  it  in  a  state  of 
vigorous  vitality.  We  trust  that  Mr. 
Tillinghast  will  be  encouraged  in  his  effort 
by  an  ample  subscription  list,  and  by  the 
contributions  of  able  and  experienced  me- 
dical writers. — Baltimore  Underwriter. 
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The  Oonstancia  Mine,  Arizona. 


By  William  Bredemoyer,  M.  E.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


The  town  of  Ehrenberg  is  situated  on  the 
Colorado  Kiver,  about  110  miles  above  Fort 
Yuma,  and  about  300  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  in  Arizona.  La  Paz, 
another,  but  at  present  uninhabited,  town, 
is  situated  about  six  miles  above  Ehrenberg, 
also  on  the  Colorado  River. 

From  the  neighborhood  of  La  Paz,  a 
solid  range  of  mountains  runs  from  S.S.W. 
to  N.N.E.,  almost  parallel  with  the  Colo- 
rado, and  to  similar  mountain  ranges  East, 
separated  by  great  plains  from  seven  to  fif- 
teen miles  in  width.  The  first  range  ceases 
about  eight  miles  North.  In  the  middle  of 
this  range,  east  from  La  Paz,  is  a  good  and 
splendid  pass  leading  to  the  great  gold  fields 
discovered  in  1860,  and  ever  since  worked 
very  successfully  by  dry  washing  for  the 
want  of  water.  These  placers  begin  about 
seven  to  nine  miles  from  town,  in  Perods 
Gulch;  from  here  they  go  easterly  through 
various  gulches  to  the  pass.  This  gold  is 
very  fine  in  quality,  but  coarse  in  appear- 
ance. I  am  told  that  pieces  from  two  and 
one-half  to  three  ounces  were  found  here. 
The  pass  is  small  and  narrow  at  first,  but 
widens  soon.  The  ranges  north  are  princi- 
pally granite,  and  are  the  head  auriferous 
ranges  of  this  part;  those  to  the  south  are 
tapped  by  gneiss  and  primitive  slates,  trav- 
ersed by  a  great  number  of  veins  of  argen- 
tiferous copper  ores,  consisting  of  sulphurets 
with  a  high  percentage  of  silver  and  gold. 
The  ground  between  the  two  ranges  last 
spoken  of  forms  a  triangle  of  an  area  of  ten 
miles,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  covered 
by  low,  rolling  hills  of  talcose  and  other 
slates,  only  broken  at  one  point  by  quartz 
or  porphyry,  forming  a  peak.  Around  this 
peak  appear  large,  solid  quartz  veins.  All 
the  rolling  country  is,  in  fact,  full  of  large 
veins  of  auriferous  quartz. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Ehrenberg,  are  very 
large  outcrops  o?  good,  yes,  very  good  gold- 
bearing  quartz    of   great    regularity,   and 


deeply  stained  with  oxide  of  iron.  The 
largest  of  these  outcrops  are  the  Constancia 
and  Las  Pases,  from  eight  to  twenty-four 
feet  in  width,  and  plainly  visible  for  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles;  sometimes  after  being 
plainly  visible  for  300  or  400  yards,  disap- 
pearing for  a  short  distance  among  the 
rolling  hills,  but  always  reappearing  again. 
An  immense  quantity  of  quartz  is  in  sight, 
showing  gold  everywhere.  Yes,  there  is  no 
place  over  the  whole  surrounding  country 
but  you  can  wash  gold.  The  Constancia 
has  a  very  good  appearance,  and  is,  in 
reality,  a  very  valuable  property.  If 
situatedin  California,  or  even  Utah, it  would 
advance  to  one  of  the  first  mines  of  the 
market.  The  vein  of  the  Constancia  is  not 
a  pocket,  but  a  regular,  solid,  rich,  fissure 
vein.  The  gold  is  distributed  through  the 
whole  vein,  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and  also 
through  the  whole  of  the  at  present  ex- 
plored depths  of  175  feet.  To  the  N.W. 
the  vein  appears  richer  still.  There  are 
places  which  assay  over  $300  per  ton,  for  a 
distance,  as  I  examined,  of  seventy  feet 
from  Shaft  No.  3  to  Shaft  No.  4,  and  farther, 
and  this  only  ten  or  fifteen  feet  below  the 
surface.  Such  places  appear  also  on  the 
eighty-foot  level  very  frequently.  The  gold 
appears  in  two  forms:  In  the  feruginous 
quartz  it  is  very  fine  wherever  the  rock  is 
broken;  in  the  less  it  appears  hard  and 
solid,  sometimes  with  pyrites  of  iron.  A 
string  of  a  reddish,  earthy  mass  contains 
very  fine  gold  in  great  quantities.  Through 
the  whole  mine,  wherever  the  reddish, 
earthy  mass  (decomposed  pyrites)  appears, 
the  percentage  of  gold  is  the  highest;  in 
the  mass  the  assays  are  all  from  |90  to  $300 
per  ton.  In  general,  all  over  the  vein,  the 
assays  will  give,  at  the  lowest  estimation, 
from  $25  to  |30  (gold  coin)  per  ton. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    MINE. 

Commencing  S.E.  650  feet  from  the  N.W. 
boundary  of  the  Constancia,  we  have  Shaft 
No.  5,  driven  and  sunk  on  the  vein  125  feet 
deep.  From  this  runs  a  drift  northwards. 
130  feet  more  S.E.  is  a  small  shaft,  eighty- 
two  feet  deep,  from  which  goes,  at  a  depth 
of  twenty-two  feet,  a  drift  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  which  shows  the  vein  in  a  splendid 
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condition,  eight  feet  wide,  and  containing  a 
very  high  percentage  of  gold.  From  this 
little  shaft,  sixty-five  feet  further  S.E.,  is  a 
shaft,  at  present  150  feet  deep.  From  this 
shaft,  at  a  depth  of  eighty -five  feet,  runs  a 
drift  N.W.  and  also  S.E.  fifty  feet,  to 
another  shaft,  ninety-seven  feet  deep,  and 
from  this  over  100  feet  further  S.E.  In 
this  shaft,  the  head  and  foot  wall  both  are 
very  regular.  The  vein  in  this  drift,  at  the 
N.W.  end,  is  over  five  feet  wide;  crossing 
the  150-foot  shaft  the  vein  is  eleven  feet 
wide.  Towards  the  97-foot  shaft  the  vein 
gets  narrower,  so  that  it  is  here  again  only 
five  feet,  and  at  the  S.E.  end  is  only  two 
feet  wide.  But  through  the  whole  drift  its 
appearance  is  very  good,  and  shows  fine 
gold  to  the  eye  everywhere.  Through  the 
150-foot  shaft  the  vein  widens  from  three 
and  one-half  to  eleven  feet.  N.IST.W., 
seventeen  feet  of  the  ninety-seven-foot  shaft 
is  a  shaft  sunk,  only  three  feet  in  diameter, 
for  the  purpose  of  hoisting  ore  from  a  sur- 
face drift,  running  a  drift  seventy  feetN.W., 
which  is  about  twelve  feet  deep.  Here,  at 
the  cross  point  of  this  little  drift  with  the 
little  hoisting  shaft,  the  vein  disappears,  but 
is  found  again  fifteen  feet  deeper  from  the 
drift,  and  also  fifteen  feet  further  S.E., 
commencing  on  the  foot  wall.  S.E.  100 
feet  from  the  ninety-seven-foot  shaft,  is 
another  shaft,  eighty  feet  deep.  Upon  a 
depth  of  fifty  feet  in  this  shaft  runs  a  drift 
S.W.  thirty-two  feet,  through  the  footwall, 
and  another  drift,  twelve  feet  N.W.,  which 
strikes  the  vein  one  foot  wide.  The  S.W. 
drift  stays  in  the  slate.  Six  feet  deeper 
from  this  drift,  the  vein  reappears  in  the 
shaft,  two  feet  wide,  and  reaches,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  a  width  of  six  feet. 
This  shaft  is  commenced  in  the  hanging 
wall  of  the  vein.  600  feet  further  S.E. 
from  the  eighty-foot  shaft  is  sunk  a  vertical 
shaft,  which  strikes  the  vein  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  feet  wide  at  a  depth  of  forty  feet. 
This  shaft  is  175  feet  deep.  The  vein  has  a 
dip  of  from  45°  to  50°,  but  dips,  at  a  depth 
of  about  sixty  feet  in  the  150-foot  shaft, 
suddenly,  with  95°  fall.  In  my  opinion, 
the  disappearing  of  the  vein  in  the  little 
hoisting  shaft  is  only  a  springing  of  the 


vein,  as  the  vein  appears  twelve  feet  south 
of  the  drift,  as  a  large  half  circle,  and  in 
the  surface  drift,  about  twenty-six  N.W.  of 
the  little  hoisting  shaft,  the  vein  has  a  width 
of  twenty-four  feet  of  very  rich,  gold-bear- 
ing quartz.  Not  the  whole  twenty-four  feet 
is  quartz,  but  we  have,  on  the  footwall, 
eight  feet  of  very  rich  quartz,  then  four  feet 
of  talcose  slate,  and  then  again,  twelve  feet 
of  very  rich  quartz  to  the  hanging  wall. 
Here  the  vein  shows  this  string  of  reddi^, 
earthy  mass  of  high  percentage  in  gold, 
larger  and  richer  than  anywhere,  and  this 
is  the  same  string  that  assays,  in  the  150- 
foot  shaft,  ten  to  fifteen  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, over  $300  in  gold. 

The  whole  area  around  the  Constancia 
shows  plainly  a  net  of  rich  veins,  parallel 
and  crossing  each  other,  giving  a  picture  of 
a  large  tree  with  a  number  of  branches, 
laying  down.  The  whole  valley  is  traversed 
by  numerous  little  gulches,  which  are,  in 
many  places,  fringed  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  galatea  and  other  grasses.  The  valley 
has  also  an  abundance  of  iron-wood,  mes- 
quit  and  palo-verde,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last,  is  excellent  fuel  for  smelting 
or  all  metallurgical  purposes.  The  roads 
from  mine  to  mill  and  thence  to  Ehren berg, 
are  in  very  good  condition.  The  communi- 
cation by  steamer  down  the  Colorado  and 
thence  to  San  Francisco,  also  by  stage  from 
Prescott  over  Ehrenberg  to  Los  Angeles, 
and  thence  by  steamer  to  San  Francisco,  is 
safe,  regular,  quick,  and,  considering  every- 
thing, cheap.  Material  can  be  got  just  as 
easy  and  with  nearly  the  same  expense  as  at 
places  in  Nevada  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  railroad.  The  climate  is  healthy. 
Though  it  is  hot  in  summer  it  has  no  in- 
fluence at  the  works.  The  main  road  of 
the  Pose  Valley  passes  within  four  miles  of 
the  mine  and  one  mile  of  the  mill.  I  am 
certain  that  there  are,  in  the  Pose  Valley, 
two  underground  streams  of  water,  one  of 
which  comes  from  New  "Water,  thirty  miles 
S.E.  from  the  Constancia.  The  present 
well  at  the  mill  is  forty-five  feet  deep,  and 
has  sufl&cient  water  to  run  twenty  stamps, 
the  pans  and  settler,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
workmen,  although  the  mill  at  present  is 
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only  a  ten-stamp  mill.  The  water  is  clear, 
healthy,  and  has  a  nice  temperature  for  the 
milling  process,  and  it  is  free  from  salts.  I 
am  certain  that  there  will  be  water  enough 
for  a  mill  of  fifcy  stamps,  and  the  Constan- 
cia  is  a  mine  that  could  supply  a  one  hun- 
dred-stamp mill  with  sufficient  ore  at  tbe 
average  value  of  ^25  per  ton.  There  are, 
also,  quite  a  number  of  miners  who  own 
very  valuable  gold,  silver  and  copper  mines, 
but  are  waiting  for  capital  to  start;  these 
miners,  that  is  to  say,  the  owners  of  the  gold 
and  silver  mines,  could  bring  their  ore,  that 
is,  such  as  are  in  the  vicinity  of  forty  miles, 
to  the  Constancia  mill,  as  the  mill  is  situated 
in  the  most  favorable  part  of  the  valley. 


California  The    Land    of    Wealth 
and  Wonders. 


Under  the  above  heading  we  find  in  the 
American  Commercial  Times  of  New  York, 
an  article,  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  not 
far  from  the  truth.  The  failure  of  the  Bank 
of  California  did  not  materially  aflfect  this 
'  Coast.  Although  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected downfall  of  our  great  financial  in- 
stitution was  a  terrible  shock  to  the  whole 
community,  yet  the  embarrassment,  caused 
by  the  failure,  could  not  have  been  over- 
come in  so  short  a  time  in  any  other  State 
or  country. 

Of  this  State  and  Coast,  the  American 
Commercial  Times  says: 

The  condition  of  business  and  business 
aflFairs  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  so  strange, 
anomalous  and  contradictory  as  to  bafHe  all 
ordinary  conjectures,  and  transfer  the  com- 
monplace to  the  ephemeijal  domains  of 
romance.  Great  enterprises,  involving 
millions  of  dollars,  are  undertaken  with  ap- 
parent levity,  but  yet  with  a  shrewd  cau- 
tion that  speaks  well  for  the  sagacity  of  the 
parties  concerned.  Both  man  and  the  cli- 
mate are  constantly  at  high-pressure.  The 
country  is  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  in- 
verted cone. — Here  the  treasures  of  sunlight 
and  moisture  are  held  in  reserve  to  descend 
in  the  spring  and  fall  to  enrich  the  country. 
The  long  season  of  dry  weather  reduces 
the  surface  of  the  land  to  a  dry,  impalpable 


powder.  The  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil 
depends  upon  irrigation,  and  with  its  aid 
there  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  country.  The  wealth  of  cereal 
products  is  as  valuable  as  the  mining  in- 
dustries, and  both  depend  on  artificial 
means  for  the  distribution  of  the  water 
which  is  stored  up  in  the  mountain  lakes 
during  the  rainy  season.  Neglect  irriga- 
tion or  ignore  it,  and  the  country  would  be 
reduced  to  comparative  sterility. 

Everything  in  this  wonderful  State  is  on 
the  largest  scale.  A  man  may  ride  for  half 
a  day  along  one  of  his  wheat  fields.  Farm- 
ing as  practised  in  the  other  States  is  un- 
known. Not  manure,  but  water,  is  the 
grand  fertilizer.  In  harvest  time  a  planter 
starts  perhaps  a  dozen  six  or  eight-horse 
patent  reapers.  The  railroads  are  lined  for 
miles  with  the  piled  up  grain  waiting  a 
market,  or  more  generally  transportation. 
There  are  New  England  patent  fences  ex- 
tending for  miles  and  miles.  A  traveler 
cannot  obtain  the  farm  fare  usual  in  other 
States.  Oysters  from  Baltimore,  pickled 
salmon  from  Oregon,  and  canned  meats 
from  the  East,  show  the  peculiarities  of  the 
people.  If  milk  is  required,  a  man  on 
horseback  is  dispatched  to  bring  in  a  cow 
from  the  ranch.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurence  for  a  planter  to  close  a  single 
transaction  in  wheat  for  $150,000.  High- 
seated  carriages,  drawn  by  two  or  four 
horses  are  everywhere  seen.  Every  one 
seems  rich.  Money  seems  to  abound  every- 
where. Of  course,  hard  bargains  and  close 
commercial  transactions  attest  the  shrewd- 
ness of  the  people. 

But  there  was  never  a  people  which  pos- 
sessed within  themselves  all  the  resources  of 
an  unheard  of  prosperity  like  the  Califor- 
nians.  The  question  has  often  been  asked, 
where  would  this  extravagance  end.  The 
probabilities  are  that,  on  this  point,  we  are 
no  nearer  a  solution  than  ever  befoi-e.  Cal- 
ifornia, for  farming  purposes,  virtually  in- 
cludes Nevada  and  all  the  gold-producing 
region.  A  country  that  can  add  a  hundred 
millions  a  year  to  the  gold  demands  of  the 
world  is  something  new  to  our  modern  ex- 
perience. 
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California  is  emphatically  a  land  of  spec- 
ulation. In  no  other  country'  have  opera- 
tions been  carried  on  with  a  more  lavish 
expenditure.  It  has  provided  the  means 
for  the  establishment  of  the  vastest  under- 
takings. Watered  stocks  seem  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  California.  During  the  last 
year  the  mining  stocks  created  and  regis- 
ered  in  San  Prancisco  amounted  to  $117,- 
000,000.  The  amount  created  during  the 
last  five  years  formed  an  enormous  aggre- 
gate. That  they  set  new  industries  in  mo- 
tion, and  vastly  increased  the  world's  stock 
of  precious  metals,  cannot  be  doubted. 
From  January  1  to  August  of  the  present 
year,  the  specie  shipments  from  San  Fran- 
cisco amounted  to  $40,000,000,  against  only 
§16,000,000  during  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  To  what  extent  this  excessive 
gold  drainage  may  have  weakened  the  re- 
sources of  the  banks  during  the  present 
year  rjmains  to  be  seen.  It  is  not  improb- 
able, however,  that  the  effects  of  the  panic 
will  be  chiefly  felt  by  the  great  Bonanza 
lords,  whose  extravagance,  ignorance  and 
prodigality  furnish  such  abundant  source 
for  satire. 

Commercially  and  financially,  California, 
and  in  fact  all  the  Pacific  States,  are  in 
closer  sympathy  with  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don than  with  New  York  and  the  United 
States  generally.  Here  is  another  anomaly, 
and  a  striking  one.  There  is  a  similarity 
in  finance,  currency  and  other  matters,  that 
has  exercised  an  important  influence  in 
building  up  a  large  direct  trade  between  the 
Pacific  States  and  Great  Britain.  In  this 
way,  no  doubt,  the  bulk  of  the  bullion  of 
California  and  the  mining  States  has  found 
its  way  to  Liverpool  and  London.  But,  if 
foreign  countries  have  been  able  to  absorb 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  California 
trade,  the  fault  is  to  be  attributed  to  our 
false  financial  system,  which  demonetized 
gold,  thus  literally  forcing  it  to  more  profit- 
able fields  for  investment. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  her  faults,  follies  and  extravagances, 
it  has  been  reserved  to  California  to  reach  a 
proper  solution  of  the  financial  question,  in 


the  very  depths  and  quagmires  of  which,  the 
older  States,  and  even  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself,  are  still  hopelessly  floundering. 
And  it  is  just  here  that  the  Pacific  States  pos- 
sess the  means  of  speedy  recuperation.  Ow- 
ing to  the  recent  excessive  shipments,  there 
may  be  some  temporary  embarrassment;  but 
the  present  crisis  does  not  seem  to  threaten 
any  unfavorable  results.  It  has  not  struck  so 
deeply  into  the  resources  and  business  of  the 
State  as  to  materially  affect  them,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  this  failure  of  the  Bank, 
of  California,  and  the  tragic  death  of  its 
president,  will  not  be  attended  by  any  very 
deep  or  serious  results. 


The  Safe  Deposit  Company  of 
San  Francisco. 


The  magnificent  five-story  building  of 
the  above  company,  on  the  corner  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  Montgomery  Streets,  the  center 
of  commercial  and  financial  activity,  is 
now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and 
presents  the  most  imposing  architectural 
adornments  of  our  great  city. 

The  company  design  nothing  whatever  in 
the  way  of  a  banking  business,  but  they 
simply  lease  the  thousands  of  distinct  and 
separate  safes  contained  in  the  immense 
vaults,  which  are  adapted  for  the  perfect 
security  of  money,  jewelry  and  other  treas- 
ure, and  which  will  be  accessible  to  the 
owners  at  pleasure.  It  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  buildings  in  the  citj', 
but  strength  and  durability  have  alike  been 
the  prime  considerations  in  its  construction. 
On  the  7th  ult.,  J.  C.  Duncan,  the  pro- 
jector of  this  splendid  as  well  as  important 
enterprise,  invited  the  representatives  of  the 
press  to  an  inspection  of  the  finished  work, 
and  to  the  throng  who  eagerly  obeyed  the 
summons,  Mr.  Duncan  dilated  with  honest 
pride  upon  the  importance  and  magnitude 
of  the  project  which  he  had  set  afoot,  and 
opened  to  their  wondering  eyes  the  spectacle 
of  its  splendid  perfection. 

This  substantial  structure  is  built  of  orna- 
mental stone  and  iron,  fronting  137j  feet  on 
Montgomery   Street,  and  68|    feet  on  Cal- 
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ifornia  Street,  forming  the  Soutlieast  corner 
of  these  two  great  thoi'ough fares. 

The  building  was  erected  under  the  direct 
Bupervision  of  J.  C.  Duncan. 

The  safe  deposit  vaults  occu])y  a  base- 
ment frontage  of  68|  feet  on  California 
Street  and  60  feet  on  Montgomery,  being  a 
spacious  vaulted  apartment,  thoroughly  and 
strictly  fire-proof.  Here  are  erected  the  im- 
mense steel  vaults  of  the  Company,  inclosed 
in  solid  fire-proof  casing,  and  constructed 
of  burglar-proof  metal  in  thirty  courses  of 
steel  and  iron,  welded  and  bolted  together 
with  conical  bolts,  and  containing  4,600 
small  safes,  built  in  solid  tiers,  within  the 
impregnable  walls.  The  ceiling  and  floor 
are  the  same  as  the  sides  of  the  vault.  The 
floor  is  laid  on  a  series  of  brick  arches, 
springing  from  iron  beams,  with  heavy  cut 
granite  foundations.  The  compartments  of 
this  immense  steel  room  are  made  of  courses 
of  metal  impervious  to  the  most  powerful 
drill,  and  the  doors  of  each  small  safe  fur- 
nished with  key  and  combination  locks  of 
the  finest  construction. 

Surrounding  this  mammoth  vault  or  room 
is  a  corridor,  completely  inclosed  by  a  net- 
work of  iron  and  steel,  and  here  continually, 
night  and  day,  the  armed  patrol,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Superintendent  make  their 
rounds. 

The  roofing  of  the  vault-room  is  a  series 
of  arches,  springing  from  massive  wrought 
iron  beams  of  the  strongest  and  most  ap- 
proved construction,  with  immense  iron  pil- 
lars to  support  them.  These  arches  are 
built  in  with  brick  and  English  cement, 
solid,  to  the  flooring  above.  The  great 
vault  is  30  feet  by  35  feet,  and  11  feet  in 
height.  The  4,600  safes  placed  in  the  in- 
terior are  of  an  uniform  depth  of  22  inches, 
and  vary  in  size  from  4x6  to  18x18  inches, 
thus,  by  their  various  capacities,  answering 
the  requirements  of  all  classes,  so  that  per- 
sons whose  circumstances  render  it  the  more 
imperative  that  their  valuables  should  be 
kept  in  a  place  secure  from  the  attack  of 
fire  and  burglars  can  obtain  a  safe  at  a  very 
small  rental. 

The  small  safes  are  made  of  welded  steel 
and  iron,  burglar-proof,  with  doors  of  extra 


thickness  of  the  same  metal,  everything 
wrought  out  of  the  very  best  material.  The 
doors  arc  fitted  with  locks  of  superior  con- 
struction, with  the  latest  improvements  in 
key  escutcheons  and  combinations.  In  the 
first  kind,  the  escutcheon  over  the  keyhole 
must  be  first  unlocked  by  an  officer  of  the 
company  before  the  key  of  the  renter  can 
can  be  inserted  in  the  lock.  There  is  also 
an  ingenious  contrivance  which^prevents  the 
withdrawal  of  the  key  until  the  safe  is 
again  locked  by  the  renter. 

The  vault  has  one  entrance  and  one  exit, 
each  guarded  by  three  pairs  of  doors,  each 
five  and  a  half  inches  thick,  very  massive 
and  strongly  secured  with  compound  coni- 
cal bolting,  each  door  having  thirty  bolts 
of  solid  steel  to  shoot  through  wrought  iron 
frames.  Each  of  the  pairs  of  burglar-proof 
doors  are  provided  with  two  of  Diebold, 
Norris  &  Go's  five  tumbler  peerless  com- 
bination bank  locks,  so  arranged  as  to  work 
either  separately  or  in  connection,  as  may 
be  desired.  Likewise  on  the  two  outer 
doors,  Sargent  &  Greenleaf's  patent  double 
chronometer  bank  locks,  which  locks  con- 
sist of  two  independent  clock  movements. 
These  movements  can  be  set  at  the  closing 
of  the  vault,  to  open  at  any  fixed  time  the 
next  morning,  or  from  one  to  forty-eight 
hours.  This  lock  is  designed  as  an  addi- 
tional security,  to  be  used  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  locks.  By  this  method 
the  combinations  become  perfectly  useless 
until  the  time  lock  has  released  its  bolt  at 
the  time  to  which  it  is  set.  The  renter 
before  being  admitted  to  the  vault,  must  be 
identified  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  in- 
stitution. He  unlocks  and  locks  his  own 
safe,  but  only  after  one  of  the  patrol 
(without  whom  no  renter  can  enter  the 
vault)  has  unlocked  the  escutcheon  which 
covers  the  lock,  and  which  the  renter  cannot 
himself  unlock.  The  renter's  lock  is 
changed  with  every  change  of  renter.  The 
two  larger  sizes  of  safes  have  a  combination 
lock  to  each,  which  has  many  changes  of 
combination.  Eenters  will  find  this  an 
extra  security.  A  satisfactory  introduction 
is  invariably  required  of  a  renter  before  his 
name  will  be  placed  on  the  register  and  a 
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box  assigned  him.  Tlie  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Company  are  pledged  to 
impart  no  information  as  to  who  are  depo- 
sitors or  renters,  or  as  to  any  of  its  transac- 
tions with  them. 

On  the  same  floor,  and  adjoining  the 
Great  Vault,  is  situated  a  vault  of  smaller 
dimensions,  principally  for  the  deposit  of 
heavy  packages  of  value.  This  is  another 
splendid  specimen  of  mechanical  skill.  Its 
size  is  thirty-five  feet  by  eleven  feet,  and  the 
entrance  secured  by  double  burglar-proof, 
steel  and  fire-proof  doors. 

As  before  intimated  the  Company  employ 
{V  special  patrol  of  five,  outside  and  in  the 
vault  room,  under  the  command  of  Ex-Fire 
Chief  Whitney.  They  are  armed  and 
uniformed,  and  guard  the  premises  day  and 
night.  As  a  proof  of  watchfulness,  every 
half  hour  a  communication  is  kept  up  be- 
tween the  armed  watch  of  the  building 
outside  and  the  patrol  within.  The  outside 
watch  visits  all  portions  of  the  premises 
and  reports,  A  telegraphic  report  is  also 
sent  half-hourly  from  within  to  the  police 
headquarters.  The  windows  are  strongly 
barred  and  the  room  brightly  lighted  all 
night. 

So  the  premises  are  open  to  observation 
on  both  streets  by  the  watchman  and  city 
police  outside.  The  top  of  the  great  vault 
does  not  reach  the  ceiling  of  the  vault  room, 
leaving  an  unobstructed  space  of  two  feet 
for  the  inspection  of  the  patrol.  These 
peculiar  advantages  of  location,  and  espe- 
cially the  openness  to  outside  surveillance, 
are  additional  safeguards.  The  internal 
patrol  of  the  office  has  been  organized  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  is  maintained  with 
the  utmost  vigilance. 

The  adornments  of  the  vault  room  are 
very  rich,  consisting  of  massive  bronzes, 
which  include  life-sized  figures  of  mediaeval 
warriors,  surrounding  the  great  vault,  me- 
dallion's of  Thorwaldsen's  Seasons,  and  a 
profusion  of  gildings,  etc. 

The  great  vault  is  the  largest  in  the  world 
of  its  kind. 

The  cost  of  the  fire-proof  vault  room,  in- 
cluding the  two  vaults  and  the  construction 


around   them   was   $207,000.      The    entire 
property  is  valued  at  $2,000,000. 

Similar  institutions,  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  have  succeeded  in  the  Eastern  cities, 
and  the  present  prospects  are  favorable  for 
this  company  to  immediately  dispose  of 
their  4,600  small  safes  within  a  very  short 
time.  Of  course,  that  portion  of  the  mam- 
moth structure  designed  for  offices  will  be 
taken  as  fast  as  completed;  in  fact,  they  are 
engaged  fi\r  in  advance  of  completion. 

The  rates  at  which  the  Company  offers  its 
safes  vary  with  the  size.  There  are  four 
sizes.  No.  1  costs  #2  per  month,  or  §20  per 
year;  No.  2,  $5,  or  $50  per  year;  No.  3, 
$12,  or  $120  per  year;  No.  4,  $20,  or  $200 
per  year.  Bank  books  will  be  taken  on 
deposit  at  $2  per  year  each,  and  other  docu- 
ments of  no  fixed  value  at  $1.50  per  year. 


Some  of  the  Causes  of  the  Panic. 


The  Sa7i  Jose  Mercury  of  September  23d, 
contains  the  following  as  some  of  the  causes 
of  our  late  panic,  and  we  agree  with  the 
Mercury,  at  least  to  the  extent,  that  these 
were  the  most  prominent,  if  not  the  causes 
of  our  late  financial  troubles.  The  Mercury 
says: 

We  sometimes  congratulate  ourselves  that 
we,  of  this  State,  have  not  been  subject  to 
a  fluctuating  paper  currency;  and  yet  we 
are  just  as  much  the  sufferers  from  such  a 
currency  as  though  it  was  our  only  circulat- 
ing medium.  Thus,  when  gold  advances  in 
New  York  (which  is  really  the  depreciation 
of  greenbacks,)  as  it  did  a  few  weeks  ago, 
to  $1.18,  our  merchants  naturally  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  to  anticipate  their 
Eastern  liabilities,  causing  a  heavy  and 
irregular  drain  upon  our  coin.  From  this 
cause  several  millions  of  dollars  were  with- 
drawn from  the  channels  of  business.  And 
then,  just  at  this  time,  another  large  sum 
was  required  to  move  the  grain  crop,  which 
still  farther  depleted  the  market.  While 
on  top  of  all  this — nothwithstanding  the 
statements  to  the  contrary — there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that    Flood   «&   O'Brien    have 
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locked  up  several  millions  in  readiness  for 
their  new  bank.  It  will  be  remembered, 
some  days  previous  to  the  Black  Friday, 
that  it  was  currently  reported  that  this  firm 
had  made  their  boast  that  they  would  open 
their  bank  with  a  "lay  out"  upon  their 
counter,  of  250  trays  of  $20,000  each.  Com- 
bine these  causes  and  we  have  about  the 
whole  story. 


— The  National  Gold  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany have  resumed,  and  are  once  more  in 
the  full  tide  of  successful  operation.  The 
present  capital  of  $1,000,000  being  insuf- 
ficient for  the  business,  will  now  be  doubled, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  community.  It  is 
understood  that  parties  are  ready  to  sub- 
scribe the  needed  amount  as  soon  as  the 
preliminaries  are  arranged. 


SAVINGS    BANKS    DIRECTORY. 

CITY   BANKS. 


Name. 


Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Hibernia  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

French  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

San  Francisco  Savings  Union 

Odd  Fellows'  Savings  Bank 

Fanners  Si  Mechanics  Savings  Bank 

German  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Pioneer  Land  &  Loan  Association 

Masonic  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Humboldt  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Security  Savings  Bank.... 

Cal.  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Western  Savings  &  Trust  Co 

Totals— July,  1875 

Totals — January,  1875 

Totals— July,  1874 

Totals — January,  1874 

Totals— July,  1873 

Totals— January,  1873 

Totals— July,  1872 

Totals— January,  1872 

Totals— July,  1871 

Totals— January,  1871 

Totals— July,  1870 

Totals— January,  1870 


Location. 


010  Clay  Street 

M'tg'y&MarktSts 

Bush  Streets 

532  California  St.... 
2  0ddFellows'Hall 
225  Sansomo  Street 

5215  California  St 

405  California  St.... 

t)  Post  Street 

in  Geary  Street 

215  Sansome  St 

512  California  St.... 
Cor.  Kearny  &  Post 


Date  of 
Organiza- 
tion. 


July  23,  '57 
April  7,  '59 
Feb.  1,  18(iO 
June  18, 'ti2 
Oct.  13,  '()().. 
July  1,  '07.. 
Feb.  10,  '68 
A  pril  3,  'OIL 
Nov.  4,  '09.. 
Nov.  24,  '69 
March  2,'71 
uly  1,  '73.. 
May  15,  '73 


Open 
DepAcc 
July  1, 

1875. 


10 ,854 

17,930 

6,000 

6,548 

8,072 

006 

6,373 

2,885 

3,665 

1,735 

1,014 

772 

533 


67,997 
60,660 
55,711 
51,807 
49,305 
40,000 
42,9fl9 
41,590 
38,870 
36,862 
37,136 
34,823 


Amount 

of 
Deposits. 


$12,736,166 
13,714,145 
5,964,368 
6,918,790 
7,847,178 

605,012 
5,871,326 
1,001,491 
1,588,744 

931,731 
1,544,477 

302,703 

107,808 


Div.  Rate. 


Term  Ord'y 


9.00 
9.10 

10.00 
9.00 

12.00 
9.25 
9.00 
9.00 
9.60 

10.00 


$59,133,909 
55,024,177 
50,843,159i 
46,745,044 1 
43,731,223 
42,474,935 
40,309,405 
37,033,377 
34,541,.597 
31,289,550 
29,842,112 
26,034,523 


9.00 
8.00 
8.40 
7.50 
7.30 
8.00 
7.50 
9.00 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
8.00 
8.00 


INTEKIOE     BANKS 


Name. 


Sacramento  Savings  Bank 

San  J  ose  Savings  Bank 

Stockton  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Marysville  Savings  Bank 

Union  Savings  Bank 

Oakland  Bank  of  Savings 

Capital  Savings  Bank 

Odd  Fellows'  Bank  of  Savings 

Vallejo  Savings  &  Commercial  Bank. 
Napa  Valley  Savings  &  Loan  Society. 

Dime  Savings  Bank 

Los  Angeles  County  Bank 

Commercial  and  Savings  Bank -.... 

Totals— July,  1875 

Totals— January,  1875 

Totals— July,  1874 

Totals— January,  1874 

Totals- J  uly,  1873 

Totals— January,  1873 

Totals— July,  1872 

Totals — January,  1872 

Totals— July,  1871 

Totals— January,  1871 

Totals— July,  1870 


Location. 


Sacramento.. 

Sau  Jose 

Stockton 

Marysville... 

Oakland , 

Oakland 

Sacramento... 
Sacramento ., 

Vallejo 

Napa 

Sacramento . 
Los  Angeles. 
San  Jose 


Date  of 
Organiza- 
tion. 


Open 
DepAcc 
July  1, 

1875. 


Mar  19, '67. 
Jan.  28,  '68.. 
Aug.  12,  '07 
April  8,  '69 
May  26,  '09 
Aug.  13,  '07 
Fob.  8,  '69.. 
Julyl,  '70.. 
May  3,  '70.. 
Sept.  15,  '71 
July  11,  '73 
July  9,  '74.. 
May  13,  '74 


6,060 

2,026 

1,571 

1,259 

1,953 

1,612 

6,023 

1,500 

500 

392 

1,193 

200 

653 


24,686 
23,594 
22.199 
22,139 
20,354 
18,441 
15,714 
15,292 
12,949 
10,073 
8,555 


Amount 

of 
Deposits. 


88,166,913 

1,165,533 

1,067,659 

1,091,302 

1,025,701 

1,062,377 

3,358,414 

806,533 

209,623 

333,969 

56,795 

90,340 

632,861 


14,0>J1,U63 
14,002,426 
12,089,895 
10,862,563 
9,745,922 
8,956,391 
7,414,967 
7,201,729 
6,337,219 
5.286,a59 
4,039,245 


Div.  Rate. 


Term  I  Ord'y 


10.00 
10.00 


9.50 
9.50 


12.00 
10.00 
12.00 
10.00 
10.00 


9.00 
8.00 
8.00 

12.00 
7.50 
7.50 
9.00 
9.00 

10.00 
0.00 
6.00 
9.00 
9.00 
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^B^ARNSWORTH  &  ClARK, 


Al 


LONDON  &=  SAN  FKANCISCO 
BANK  BUILD /NO, 


^No.  426  California  Street.^ 
SAN    FRANCISCO,      -     -     CALIFORNIA, 

Represent  the  Following  Companies : 


ASSETS. 

NEW  ORLEANS  INSURANCE  CO.  .        .        $700,000 

Netv  Oi'Ieniis. 

PANEUIL  HALL  INSURANCE   CO.  .        .        .        600,000 

Of  Boston,  ItlasM. 

CITIZENS'  INSURANCE  CO.,        ....      433,262 

St.  Iiouis. 

MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  INSURANCE  CO.        .        500,000 

or  mempliis,  Tenn. 


Total  Assets  Represented,        .         .      $2,233,262 


BUSINESS  AND  DWELLING  PROPEKTY  INSURED  AT  FAIR  RATES. 
LOSSES  FAIRLY  ADJUSTED  AND  PROMPTLY  PAID. 


FARJVSWORTH  ^  CLARK,  JVo.  4^6  California  Street. 

W.  R.  BENTLEY,  Ag't,  Oakland.      A.  J.  LUCAS,  Agent,  Chico. 

S.  C.  BATES,  Agent,  Merced.  THOS.  E.  KITCHEN,  Agt.  Santa  Barbara 
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VOL.  9. 


NOVEMBER,  1875. 


NO.  2 


INSURANCE 


Morals  and  Moral  Hazard  as  Re- 
lated to  Underwriting. 


An  address  hy  Thomas  S.  Chard,  JEsq.,  be- 
Jore  the  Northwestern  Association  of  Un- 
derwriters., Chicago.,  September  22d,  1875. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Northwestern  As- 
sociation: 

In  these  days  of  much  thinking  and  print- 
ing, it  is  difficult  to  write  anything  unwrit- 
ten or  say  anything  unsaid.  We  find  foot- 
prints in  every  path,  and  scarcely  do  we 
discover  and  claim  a  fair  island  for  our  own, 
before,  Crusoe-like,  we  come  upon  traces 
of  earlier  settlers. 

These  facts  have  special  illustration  in 
the  profession  of  underwriting — a  profession 
which  has  given  rise  to  an  army  of  essayists, 
editorial  and  managerial,  whose  writings, 
like  those  referred  to  by  St.  John,  no  one 
mental  world  may  contain. 

With  so  much  of  apology  for  what  may 
be  trite,  a  few  thoughts  are  offered  as  to  the 
relations  of  morals  and  moral  hazard  to  our 
business. 

It  is  safe  to  say  if  there  was  no  hazard  of 
design  the  ratio  of  losses  to  receipts  would 


yearly  diminish  toward  the  minimum  pro- 
vided. 1st,  That  improved  fire  apparatus 
was  yearly  introduced.  2d,  That  rates  on 
particular  classes  should  not  vary;  and  3d, 
That  there  should  arise  no  new  elements  of 
physical  hazard. 

In  18G0,  the  percentage  of  loss  to  receipts, 
as  tabulated,  was  say  fifty-nine  per  cent. 
The  average  rate  obtained  was  a  little  over 
seventy-three-liundredths  of  one  per  cent. 
In  the  period  of  time  following,  there  have 
been  introduced  into  160  cities  and  towns,  of 
which  I  have  statistics,  745  steam  fire-en- 
gines, as  follows:  One  hundred  fifty-seven 
in  New  England,  2fi3  in  the  Middle  States, 
146  in  the  Southern  States,  and  179  in 
Western  States;  while  in  say  thirty  cities 
and  towns,  the  Holly  works  are  in  use. 
Beside  which  a  very  large  number  of  the 
"  Babcock  "  and  other  chemical  machines 
have  been  placed  at  the  points  of  danger, 
while  these  towns  are  guaided  by  33,500 
firemen,  trained  to  their  work. 

After  this  displacement  of  the  old  ma- 
chines by  the  new,  and  the  substitution  of 
paid  and  trained  men  in  the  place  of  irre- 
sponsible mobs,  we  would  expect  that,  first, 
the  ratio  of  losses  to   receipts   would  each 
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year  grow  less;  or  second,  that  the  rates  of 
premium  would  yearly  diminish.    The  year 
1874  was  an  abnormal  year,  but  turning  to 
the  tables  for   1873,  we  find  the  following 
result:   Percentage  of  losses  to  premiums, 
59  36-100;  average   rate  of  premiums,  one 
per  cent.     In  other  words,  notwithstanding 
the  very  marked  improvements  in  the  ap- 
pliances of  our  fire  departments,  the   ubi- 
quitous Babcock,  the  Holly,  the  stand  pipes 
and  hose,  and  the  paid  and  trained  firemen, 
we  are  charging  our  patrons  thirty-two  per 
cent,  more  for  insurance  than  we  were  four- 
teen years  ago,  and  are  making  for  ourselves 
less   money.      We  read,  then,  with  much 
allowance,  a  leader  in  a  newspaper,  which 
complains  that  the   more   a   city   paj^s  for 
fire   apparatus   the   more  it  is   mulcted,  in 
rates. 

I  presume  the  reason  why  the  average  rate 
column   shows   a    higher  percentage   than 
formerly,  is  partly  found  in  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  country.     Let  us  glance  at  the  results  of 
that  interest   during    the   past    decade,   as 
tabulated  in  four  considerable  manufactur- 
ing centres. 

Per  cent. 
In  New  York  county,  rate  of  increase  in 

production        -        -        .       -        -       .       209 
In  Philadelphia  county,  rate  of  increase 

in  production    ------         237 

In  Alleghany  county,  rate  of  increase  in 

production     ------  341 

In   Cook  county,  rate  of  increase  in  pro- 
duction      -------  682 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  (Cook)  coimty, 
the  growth  of  manufacturing  has  been  spe- 
cially remarkable.  The  statistics  show, 
that  while  in  1860  but  one  person  in  every 
nine  was  employed  in  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry, in  1870  the  proportion  was  as  one  to 
four,  and  that  during  this  period  the  capital 
employed  increased  from  $5,000,000  to 
§40,000,000.  Meanwhile  the  population  of 
the  country  has  increased  only  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  This  rapid  growth  of  a  high- 
rate  paying  hazard  has  made  its  mark  on 
the  average  rate  column,  aud,  as  such  in- 
dustrial enterprises  thrive,  we  may  expect 
higher  averages  to  obtain  toward  the  maxi- 
mum. The  lighter  products  of  petroleum 
have  also  influenced  the  rate  column  by  in- 
creasing the  fire  hazard.     How  largely  they 


have  done  this  we  cannot  say,  as  the  small 
towns,  where  these  volatile  oils  are  used 
more  generally,  keep  no  record. 

I  learn  from  Marshal  Durkee's  admirable 
report,  that  in  the  year  of  1872  the  San 
Francisco  insured  losses  were  §730,000,  of 
which  §11,780,  or  say  one  and  one-half  per 
cent.,  were  caused  by  the  products  of  petro- 
leum. In  some  of  the  Eastern  cities,  how- 
ever, the  oil  record  is  less  flattering. 

These  focts  justifj^  the  larger  rate  averages 
but  fail  to  show  why — in  view  of  our  im- 
proved modes  of  building  and  our  better 
fire  departments — losses  absorb  more  of  our 
premiums  now  than  formerly.  No  explana- 
tion oflers  except  that  we  are  contending 
against  a  growing  moral  hazard,  a  gigantic 
evil  which  now  absorbs  of  underwriting 
assets  from  ten  to  fifteen  million  dollars 
annually,  practically  converting  the  busi- 
ness into  a  lottery,  with  a  prize  for  every 
rascal.  Marshal  Benner,  in  his  recent  re- 
port, shows  that  during  the  year  ending 
with  March,  1875,  there  were  in  Chicago 
115  incendiary  fires.  If  the  adcajntum  \>to- 
portion  of  incendiaries  was  as  great  through- 
out the  countrj',  we  would  have  something 
like  9,000  persons  who  annually  commit 
arson  in  the  United  States. 

If  you  could  place  these  rascals  half  a 
mile  apart,  and  in  a  line,  and  give  to  each  a 
lighted  torch,  your  line  of  light  Avould 
reach  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
and  leave  you  enough  over  to  go  from 
Green  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  To  de- 
monstrate the  proposition  in  another  way: 
If  you  suppose  each  of  the  rascals  aforesaid 
to  have  inflicted  on  the  underwriters  a  loss 
of  §1,000,  you  will  have  an  aggregate  sum 
of  §9,000,000,  or  a  little  less  than  our  mini- 
mum estimate.  So  that  we  may  suppose 
the  statement  to  be  approximately  correct. 
Henry  A.  Oakley,  Esq.,  President  of  our 
National  Board,  finds  that  there  are  some 
200  persons  who  have  suffered  conviction 
and  are  now  imprisoned  for  arson  in  the 
several  States  of  the  Union.  Barely  two 
per  cent,  of  the  number  of  offenders.  The 
figures  here  given  show  that  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  very  lax  as  regards  "  fire- 
bugs," and  that  the  sum  of  iniquity  assail- 
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ing  our  business  is  of  startling  magnitude. 
To  the  "relation  of  morals  to  underwriting," 
we  must  therefore  give  our  best  thought, 
and  must,  in  a  special  sense,  be  publicists 
before  we  can  ever  hope  to  be  underwriters. 

The  fact  is,  while  our  age  has  abandoned 
many  of  the  vices  of  earlier  times,  its  hunger 
for  gold  is  without  limit.  Americans  are 
at  once  known  in  Europe  by  their  inevitable 
question,  "  "What  did  it  cost?"  Thus  view- 
ing even  the  a3sthetic  from  the  mercantile 
standpoint.  In  truth,  the  enormous  mental 
stimulus  which  has  come  with  the  railroads, 
telegraphs,  and  great  metropolitan  dailies, 
has  bred  an  intolerance  of  delays,  and  has 
led  men  to  grasp  in  a  moment  what  can 
only  honestly  come  by  the  toil  of  a  life- 
time. Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  says  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  during  the  past 
sixty  years  exceeds  that  of  all  the  centuries 
combined,  back  to  the  Ciusars.  This  is  in 
harmony  with  the  observed  fact  in  pathol- 
ogy, that  nervous  and  brain  diseases  have 
greatly  increased  during  the  present  century. 

Out  of  this  haste  to  be  rich  has  come 
"  moral  hazard.''  It  is  the  natural  product 
of  an  age  which  has  immensely  over-de- 
veloped materialism  at  the  expense  of  men- 
tal, moral  and  physical  health.  When 
America  shall  have  a  population  numerical- 
ly equal  to  that  of  Europe,  and  closer  com- 
petition shall  have  rendered  the  spectacle  of 
sudden  wealth  more  novel,  then  simplicity 
will  take  the  place  of  extravagance,  and 
society   will  have  more   rational  views    of 

life. 

For  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages 

Ono  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened 

With  the  process  of  the  suns. 

From  a  people  that  love  science,  philo- 
sophy, and  the  polite  arts,  underwriters 
have  little  to  fear.  Agassiz  once  declined  a 
lucrative  offer  on  the  score  that  he  had  no 
time  to  make  money.  Moral  hazard  comes 
with  those  people  who  have  no  time  for  any- 
thing else.  You  might  insure  Diogenes  tub 
for  a  fraction.  He  asked  only  for  the  sun- 
light. Fire  losses  are  the  shadow  of  the 
mercantile  spirit,  which  walks  upward  and 
onward  on  embers.  Contrast  Grand  Eapids 
with  Kalamazoo,  Oshkosh  with  Galena,  and 


Burlington  with  Dubuque,  if  the  proposi- 
tion is  doubted.  Haste  in  architecture  has 
had  something  to  do  with  it;  haste  in  morals 
has  had  more.  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion 
of  the  matter.  Whatever  influences  the 
moral  tone  of  society,  sensibly  afl'ects  our 
business;  whatever  changes  the  little  into 
the  large  and  the  ignoble  into  the  noble,  so 
far  relieves  us  of  a  hazard  under  whose 
shadow  we  all  daily  stand.  Every  good 
influence  is  then  our  helper,  whether  of  the 
school  house,  the  rostrum,  or  the  church. 
The  final  apology  of  our  profession  is  this: 
It  arrays  our  interests  against  whatever  is 
evil  in  society,  and  links  them  with  what- 
ever is  good.  It  is  something  to  be  in  a 
guild  that  moral  progress  helps,  and  thus  to 
know,  beyond  doubt,  that  before  we  can  be 
thourough  underwriters,  we  must  first  be 
thorough  men;  and  while  the  cares  it  brings 
(and  it  brings  many)  may  burden  the  life 
and  shorten  the  years,  its  education  of  the 
character  and  its  usefulness  to  mankind  will 
be  our  exceeding  great  reward. 

The  learned  professions  once  included 
only  the  clergyman,  the  physician,  and  the 
lawyer.  Then  the  teacher  and  journalist 
were  admitted.  Once  more  the  doors  must 
swing  on  their  hinges  that  the  underwriter 
may  also  enter  the  charmed  circle, — at  once 
a  publicist,  watching  with  keen  vision  the 
arising  questions  of  the  hour;  a  casuist, 
weighing  nice  ethical  distinctions;  a  moralist, 
deeply  interested  in  the  growth  of  public 
and  private  honor,  and  an  Atlas,  carrying 
upon  his  shoulders  the  business  interests  of 
a  world.  It  becomes  us,  then,  to  honor  the 
profession  which  honors  us.  Guarding 
against  moral  hazard  from  without,  let  us 
equally  watch  against  moral  perversion 
from  within.  Let  us  remember  that  while 
oblique  courses  maj'  yield  temporary  success, 
their  end  is  ruin.  It  is  only  for  him  "  who 
stands  like  a  tower,  fo<ir-sqLiare  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow,"  that  the  world 

Preserves  a  broad  approach  of  fame, 
And  ever-ringlDg  avenues  of  sor^g. 

Let  us  remember  that  in  every  life  worth 
living,  the  hill  of  Difficulty  must  first  be 
climbed  before  we  can  come  to  the  stately 
palace  Beautiful,   or    rest  in    that  blessed 
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room  toward  the  sun  rising  whose  name  is 
Peace. 

Guard  also  against  jealousy  and  dissen- 
sion from  within.  As  Abraham  said  to 
Lot,  "  Let  there  be  no  strife  between  me 
and  thee,  for  we  are  brethren."  And  one 
who  came  after  Abraham,  said:  "Be  kindly 
affectioned  one  toward  another,  in  honor 
preferring  one  another."  If  at  any  time 
our  sensitiveness  is  wounded,  let  us  rise 
above  the  hurt.  A  noble  soul  can  remem- 
ber only  the  kind  words. 

I  will  touch  briefly  but  one  point  more. 
Many  specials  are  kept,  by  the  exigencies 
of  business,  away  from  homes  they  love  as 
their  own  souls.  Away  from  the  tender  and 
refining  influences  of  affection,  life  becomes 
full  of  snares,  and  always  the  tendency  is 
to  drop  those  graces  which  distinguish  the 
true  gentleman,  and  to  relax  that  sturdy 
hold  vipon  personal  honor  which  equally 
marks  the  true  man.  Kecognizing  this 
danger,  I  add,  with  deep  satisfaction,  that 
I  know  of  no  body  of  men,  called  away 
from  their  homes,  who  for  purity  of  life  and 
courtesy  of  manners,  surpass  or  even  equal 
the  special  agents  of  our  insurance  compa- 
nies. They  are  gentlemen  almost  to  the 
man.  And  this  comes  to  pass  from  the  fact 
that  our  business  is  intellectual  and  semi- 
ethical  in  its  character,  and  hence  requires 
the  services  of  men  who  can  finely  distin- 
guish between  right  and  wrong.  So  we  are 
all  led  out  into  the  light  at  last,  and  perceive 
that  loyalty  to  ourselves  and  to  the  great 
interests  we  represent,  requires  us  to  bend 
our  footsteps  in  pursuit  of  that  fairest  of 
all  the  angels,  whom  we  mortals  call  Duty. 

He  that  ever  followed  her  commands, 

On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands, 

Thro'  the  long  gorge  of  the  far  light  has  won 

His  path  upward,  and  provail'd. 

Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  duty  scaled, 

Are  close  upon  the  shining  table  lands, 

To  which  our  God  himself  is  moon  and  sun. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  Mr.  E. 
J.  Smith  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  As- 
sociation be  tendered  to  Mr.  Chard,  and 
that  his  address  be  printed  with  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  motion  unanimously  pre- 
vailed. 


Legislation  and  Taxation. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Un- 
derwriters' Association,  held  in  Chicago  on 
the  22d,  23d  and  24th  of  September,  1875, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Blodget,  of  the  Franklin- Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  legislation  and 
taxation,  favored  the  convention  with  a 
few  clear  and  comprehensive  views  on  the 
subject  of  insurance  companies'  relations 
to  and  privileges  in  the  States,  other  than 
those  in  which  they  are  incorporated.  Mr. 
Blodget  says  : 

The  subject  of  state  legislation  and  pow- 
er to  impose  special  municipal  taxation  and 
other  conditions  upon  corporations  (especial- 
ly insurance  companies)  incorporated  by 
other  States,  has  been  so  often  examined  by 
underwriters  and  discussed  with  ability  by 
the  insurance  press  (as  well  as  judicially 
settled  by  the  courts),  that  it  would  seem 
that  all  questions  of  constitutional  power 
and  State  rights  should  have  been  well  un- 
derstood and  recognized,  and  the  subject 
long  since  have  ceased  to  be  a  fruitful 
theme  for  essays  and  arguments.  Many 
persons,  however,  cannot  spare  the  time, 
and  few  only  care  to  take  the  trouble,  to 
examine  or  give  more  than  an  inattentive 
and  hurried  reading  to  abstract  legal  ques- 
tions, and,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
elaborate  publications,  and  the  numerous 
judicial  decisions  which  have  of  late  years 
been  rendered  in  the  American  courts  upon 
the  law  of  insurance  and  other  corporations, 
and  the  uniformity  of  principle  which  per- 
vades them  all,  a  diversity  of  opinion  still 
exists,  and  continues  the  discussion  as  to 
the  power  of  the  federal  government  and 
state  jurisdiction  to  regulate  and  control, 
by  legislation,  the  tf-rms  and  conditions 
upon  which  corporations  organized  and 
created  by  the  laws  of  one  State  may  exer- 
cise their  franchises  within  another  State. 

In  many  able  papers  it  is  insisted  with 
great  zeal,  and  urged  with  much  apparent 
reason,  that  an  "  insurance  company  and 
every  other  corporation  created  by  State 
legislation,  and  composed  of  citizens  of  the 
State  creating  it,  is  a  citizen  of  the  State," 
within  the  meaning   of  the   constitution  of 
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the  United  States,  which  declares  that  "the 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of 
the  several  States,''  and  that  "  Congress 
has  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  States." 

It  is  true  that  corporations  are  held  to  he 
so  fixr  citizens  of  the  State  creating  them 
that  they  are  enabled  to  sue  and  be  sued  (in 
other  States)  in  the  federal  courts,  and  a 
suit  against  a  corporation  by  its  corporate 
name  is  a  suit  against  "citizens  of  the  State" 
which  created  it  ;  the  legal  and  (for  the  pur- 
poses of  jurisdiction)  conclusive  presump- 
tion being,  that  the  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration are  citizens  of  that  State,  and  tliat 
no  averment  or  evidence  to  the  contrary 
is  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  withdraw- 
ing the  suit  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
of  the  United  States ;  (Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi E.  E.  Co.  vs.  Wheeler,  1  Black,  286  ; 
Cowles  vs.  Mercer  County,  7  Wall.,  118- 
121  ;  6  Blatchford  C.  C.  Eep.,  105  ;  2  How- 
ard, 497  ;  16  Howard,  314  ;  20  Howard, 
232  ;  4  Blatchford  C.  C,  120  ;  Hatch  vs. 
Chicago  and  Eock  Island  E.  E.  Co.  et  al., 
1st  American  Corp.  Cases,  80  ;  Knox  vs. 
Home  Ins.  Co.;  Eailway  Co.  vs.  Whetton, 
25  Wis.,  153;  9  Wallace,  159;  Paul  vs. 
Virginia,  8  Wallace,  187  ;  13  Wallace,' 270- 
284  ;  7  Ohio  St.,  450  ;  105  Mass.,  141  ; 
Home  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Morse  et  al.,  20  Wall., 
445).  The  very  inconvenient  and  narrow 
doctrine  contained  in  the  cases  (3  Cranch, 
367 ;  5  Cranch,  84  ;  and  14  Peters,  60), 
holding  otherwise,  was  reviewed  and  over- 
ruled in  Louisville  E,  E.  Co.  vs.  Litson  (2 
Howard,  497).  The  a6t  of  Congress  of  28 
Peb.,  1849,  gave  aid  to  this  decision,  it  being 
considered,  in  its  language  and  construc- 
tion, as  an  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts  (1  Kent,  12  Ed.,  347, 
note  b). 

By  a  careful  examination  of  the  authori- 
ties cited,  and  of  all  adjudications  touching 
the  question  of  corporate  citizenship,  it  will 
be  seen  that  (while  the  principle  is  well  es- 
tablished that  corporations  are  citizens 
within  the  clause  and  meaning  of  the  con- 
stitution extending  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts  to  controversies   between  citizens  of 


different  States)  the  courts  have  defined  the 
limits  of  such  citizenship,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent and  for  what  purpose  State  corpora- 
tions are  recognized  as  citizens  within  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  Hatch  vs.  the  Chicago, 
Eock  Island  and  Pacific  E.  E.  Co.  et  al. 
(reported  6  Blatchford  C.  C,  105),  the 
court  says  :  "  It  is  settled  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  a  corporation 
can  have  no  legal  existence  out  of  the 
bounds  of  the  sovereignty  by  which  it  is 
created  ;  that  it  exists  only  in  contempla- 
tion of  law,  and  by  force  of  that  law  ;  that 
when  the  law  ceases  to  operate,  the  corpo- 
ration can  have  no  existence  ;  and  that  it 
can  only  dwell  in  the  place  of  its  creation." 
(Bank  of  Augusta  vs.  Earle,  13  Peters  U. 
S.,  512  ;  O.  &  M.  E.  E.  Co.  vs.  Wheeler, 
1  Black,  286  ;  Lafayette  Ins.  Co.  vs. 
French,  18  Howard,  407). 

In  Covington  Drawbridge  Co.  vs.  Shep- 
herd (20  Howard,  227),  Chief  Justice  Ta- 
ney uses  the  following  language  :  "  No 
one,  we  presume,  ever  supposed  that  the  ar- 
tificial being  created  by  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration could  be  a  citizen  of  the  State  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  Paul  vs.  Virginia,  after  expressing  ap- 
proval of  the  decisions  that  corporations  are 
so  far  citizens  that  the  federal  courts  would 
afford  them  its  protection  thesame  as  to  natur- 
al persons,  the  court  observes  that  the  deci- 
sions are  confined  in  express  terms  to  a 
question  of  jurisdiction  ;  that  the  principle 
had  never  been  carried  further,  and  that  it 
had  never  been  supposed  to  extend  to  con- 
tracts made  by  a  corporation,  especially  in 
another  sovereignty  from  that  of  its  crea- 
tion. The  language  of  Justice  Field,  and 
also  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Taney 
(13  Peters,  512,)  has  been  invoked  to  sus- 
tain the  principle  of  unlimited  legislative 
power  in  a  State  to  prescribe  terms  and  con- 
ditions upon  which  foreign  insurance  compa- 
nies may  legally  transact  business  therein^ 
or  to  exclude  such  insurance  companies  or 
other  corporations  absolutely  from  the  right 
to  transact  business  in  its  jurisdiction,  and 
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that  the  right  to  impose  such  conditions  fol- 
lows as  a  necessary  consequence  to  exclude 
altogether,  and  it  was  so  held  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Waite  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
case  of  the  Home  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Morse  «?  a!., 
relying  upon  the  authority  of  Paul  vs.  Vir- 
ginia (8  "Wall.,  181),  Ducat  vs.  Chicago 
(10  Wall.,  410),  and  Bank  of  Augusta  vs. 
Earl  (13  Peters,  586). 

The  ruling  opinion,  however,  delivered 
by  Justice  Hunt,  in  Home  Ins.  Co.  vs. 
Morse  et  al.  (20  Wall.,  445)  says— "  the 
court  do  not  consider  the  question  whether 
a  State  can  entirely  exclude  such  corpora- 
tions from  its  limits  ;  nor  what  reasonable 
terms  they  may  impose  as  a  condition  of 
their  transacting  business  within  the  State," 
that  question  did  not  arise  in  the  case  at  bar, 
except  incidentally. 

The  question  under  consideration  was  one 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  depend- 
ing upon  whether  or  not  it  is  within  the 
power  of  a  State  to  impose  terms  upon  in- 
surance corporations,  requiring  them  (as  a 
condition  precedent  to  being  licensed  to  do 
business  within  the  State)  to  "  file  in  the 
proper  State  department  a  written  agree- 
ment that  such  insurance  corporations  will 
not  transfer  or  remove  to  the  federal  courts 
suits  commenced  against  them  in  the  State 
courts,"  and  whether  such  agreement  when 
so  made  was  a  waiver  of  their  right  to  re- 
move suits  in  which  they  are  parties  from 
the  State  courts  to  the  United  States  courts, 
when  authorized  to  eflTect  such  removal  by 
the  federal  laws  ;  and  it  was  held  that  "  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  any  State  Legisla- 
ture to  in  any  degree  limit  or  restrict  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts"  (20  Wall., 
445);  such  jurisdiction  depends  upon,  and  is 
regulated  by,  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  (13  Wall.,  286;  7  Wall., 
437  ;  4  Wall.,  411);  and  that  every  question 
involving  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  or 
be  heard  in  a  federal  court,  as  well  as  that 
of  its  own  jurisdiction,  must  be  decidfd  in 
such  court ;  and  the  case  is  conclusive  not 
only  that  such  conditions  in  State  statutes 
are  unconstitutional  and  void,  but  that  such 
an  agreement  filed  in  compliance  therewith 
is  not  obligatory,  and  in  no  way  operates  as 


an  estoppel  or  waiver  to  the  right  of  a  cor- 
poration to  avail  itself  at  will  of  the  benefits 
of  the  United  States  statute  in  all  such  liti- 
gation. Nevertheless  the  power  of  a  State 
to  discriminate  between  its  domestic  corpo- 
rations and  the  corjiorations  of  other  States 
desirous  of  transacting  business  within  its 
territorial  jurisdiction  is  clearly  established, 
subject  only  to  such  limitation  to  that  power 
as  is  contained  in  the  federal  constitution, 
and  laws,  and  in  the  constitutional  restric- 
tions (if  any)  of  their  own  State.  And  the 
exercise  of  such  power  (if  within  such  limita- 
tions) is  not  repugnant  to  the  federal  consti- 
tution "  as  a  discrimination  between  citi- 
zens of  the  several  States"  (13  Peters,  586); 
Paul  vs.  "Commonwealth  of  Virginia  (8 
Wall,,  187);  Ducat  vs.  City  of  Chicago  (48 
111.  R.,  172;  afl&rmed  on  appeal  to  U.  S.  C. 
(10  Wall.,  410). 

The  principle  is  well  settled  that  the  pow- 
er of  such  discriminating  legislation  (as  is 
not  in  conflict  with  federal  laws)  is  not  pro- 
hibited to  the  States  and  granted  exclusive- 
ly to  Congress,  under  the  power  to  "  regu- 
late commerce  among  the  several  States," 
but  a  careful  review  of  all  the  decisions 
demonstrates  clearly  that  all  the  later  cases 
carefully  avoid  establishing  the  principle 
that  such  powers  exist  with  the  States  other- 
wise than  subordinate  to  the  federal  laws  as 
well  as  the  constitution,  leaving  it  an  un- 
settled and  open  question  whether  the  pow- 
er of  Congress  is  restrained  by  the  funda- 
mental law  from  so  legislating  as  to  super- 
sede all  such  State  enactments. 

And  we  confess  (with  regret)  that  the 
tendency  of  the  age,  legislative  (if  not  ju- 
dicial), is  a  leaning  towards  elastic  con- 
structions of  constitutional  restrictions  ;  and 
the  period  may  not  be  in  the  remote  future 
when  the  time-honored  principle  that  "the 
powers,  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively,"— (Const.  U.  S.  X- amendment) 
shall  become  obsolete,  and  its  adjudicated 
construction  (1  McLean,  234  ;  17  Penn.  St. 
E.,  119  ;  and  in  many  other  cases),  shall  be 
overruled  or  explained  away,  and  the  power 
of  Congress  be  unrestrained,  if  not  unques- 
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tioned,  to  establish  a  national  insurance  bu- 
reau, and  regulate  and  control  by  law  the 
insurance  business,  as  well  as  that  of  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  express  lines,  and  other 
branches  of  trade  and  commercial  interests, 
on  the  theory  that  such  corporations  are 
auxiliaries  and  arteries  of  commerce. 

A  portion  of  the  insurance  press  continues 
to  urge  the  indisputable  fact  that  congress 
has  "the  right  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  States,"  and  insists  that  insurance  busi- 
ness is  "commerce,"  within  the  constitu- 
tional meaning  of  the  term,  and  criticises, 
with  some  asperity,  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  holding  otherwise,  and  continues  the 
agitation  for  national  insurance  laws,  a 
national  insurance  bureau  and  national 
supervision,  but  fails  to  point  out  the  instru- 
mentality by  which  constitutional  and  legal 
obstacles  are  to  be  overcome.  *     '••     *     ® 

In  view  of  the  increasing  disposition  man- 
ifested by  many  States  to  impose  onerous 
taxation  and  unjust  and  burdensome  condi- 
tions upon  insurance  companies  of  other 
States,  it  may  be  thought  impolitic  that  a 
report  of  this  character  should  receive  pub- 
licity through  an  insurance  association. 
Yet  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  the 
sooner  underwriters  cease  caviling  over 
questions  of  legislative  power  (long  since 
settled),  and  avail  themselves  of  the  instru- 
mentality within  their  control  to  protect 
their  interest  and  that  of  the  insured  against 
such  unfriendly  legislation,  the  sooner  will 
a  reformation  be  effected  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  principal  sufferers — the  peo- 
ple— who  already  begin  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  all  exorbitant  specific  taxation 
("whether  imposed  under  State  or  municipal 
laws)  upon  insurance  business,  is  but  an  in- 
direct tax  or  burden  upon  the  citizens, 
which  they  pay  by  increased  or  additional 
premiums  to  the  insurance  companies. 
Every  intelligent  citizen  cannot  fail  to  un- 
derstand that  the  rate  of  insurance  pre- 
miums is  regulated  not  only  according  to 
the  hazard  of  the  risk  assumed,  but  includes 
any  unusual  or  extraordinary  expense  of 
transacting  the  business  in  that  State  or 
locality;  and  if  the  laws  of  any  State  are 
Buch  as  impose  any  special   burdens  upon 


insurance  companies,  and  such  laws  are 
complied  with,  the  premium  rates  must  be 
regulated  accordingly,  and  the  policy-hold- 
ers be  the  only  sufferers,  if  they  do  not, 
through  their  influence,  speedily  reform 
such  legislation. 

The  working  and  effect  of  the  insurance 
tax  laws  of  the  several  States,  with  statistics 
showing  the  kind  and  extent  of  taxation  im- 
posed, has  been  so  fully  set  forth  in  the 
several  annual  reports  (of  the  committee  on 
taxation)  to  the  National  board  of  under- 
writers, and  which,  together  with  the  ex- 
haustive report  submitted  upon  the  subject, 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion, by  Major  C.  E.  Bliven,  chairman  of 
committee  on  taxation,  are  now  a  part  of 
our  records,  that  a  repetition  herein  of  the 
facts  and  figures  would  convey  no  new  in- 
formation upon  a  branch  of  the  subject 
with  which  all  are  so  familiar,  and  the  time 
afforded  is  not  sufiicient  for  extended  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
various  State  laws  affecting  (by  taxation  or 
otherwise)  the  interests  of  insurance  compa- 
nies, as  well  as  that  of  the  citizens  of  the 
States  requiring  insurance  indemnity, — or 
in  any  way  to  contrast  such  laws  with  the 
characterof  such  legislation  as  we  might  con- 
ceive or  hope  would  be  graciously  extended, 
if  (as  many  inconsiderately  desire)  the 
principle  could  be  established  that  the  power 
of  the  general  government  was  supreme  to 
regulate  and  control  the  business  of  insur- 
ance corporations. 


State  Supervision  of  Corporations. 


Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams  delivered 
an  address  at  a  district  fair  in  Northern 
Wisconsin,  on  the  30th  of  September,  en- 
titled: "Force  billsor  public  opinion;  which 
will  quickest  solve  the  railroad  problem." 

The  remarks  ,  of  Mr.  Adams  apply  with 
equal  force  to  State  interference  with  insur- 
ance business.  We  heartily  agree  with  the 
honorable  gentleman  when  he  says  that 
nine  laws  out  of  every  ten,  so  far  as  they 
have  any  effect  at  all,  rather  defeat  than 
further  their  object;  and  a  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  can 
be  found  in  the  amendments  to  the  code  of 
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California  by  the  last  legislature,  concerning 
our  insurance  companies. 

If  there  was  an  object  in  placing  such 
laws  on  our  statute  books,  it  was  certainly 
defeated  by  the  laws  themselves. 

We  give  Mr.  Adams'  remarks  as  follows: 
»'  I  do  not  know  that  the  passion  for  leg- 
islative panaceas  for  every  ill  which  the 
social  flesh  is  heir  to  is  peculiar  to  Ameri- 
ca. I  do  not  think  it  is,  only  in  other  coun- 
tries it  takes  a  different  form,  and  is  called 
not  an  act  of  legislature,  but  by  some  other 
name,  such  as  "  ukase,"  "firman,"  "man- 
date," "imperial  decree,"  or  the  like.  But 
if  there  is  one  thing  which  human  expe- 
rience has  proven  more  thoroughly  than 
another,  it  is  that  the  limits  of  effective  leg- 
islation are  very  narrow,  and  that  nine  laws 
out  of  every  ten,  so  far  as  they  have  any 
effect  at  all,  rather  defeat  than  further  their 
object.  This  somewhat  important  fact, 
however,  has  not  received  among  us  of  late 
any  very  marked  degree  of  consideration. 
The  essence  of  all  successful  republican 
government  is  conceded  in  theory  to  rest  in 
an  appeal  to  a  calm  and  educated  public 
opinion;  but,  in  our  practice,  the  penal  law 
represents  the  constable  force;  and  the  mo- 
ment anything  is  wrong,  it  is  but  necessary 
to  get  control  of  the  constable  to  have  it  set 
right.  So  in  Massachusetts,  for  thirty  years 
now,  they  have  been  trying,  through  the 
agency  of  the  constable,  to  make  men  tem- 
perate; in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union 
the  constable  is  invoked  to  see  that  the  bor- 
rowers do  not  pay  more  interest  than  is 
good  for  them;  in  the  South,  the  constable 
must  see  to  it  that  civilization  receives  no 
detriment;  in  the  West,  the  omnipresent 
constable  must  have  his  eye  on  the  railroads, 
so  that  no  injuries  shall  occur  from  any  de- 
ficiency in  the  operation  of  natural  laws.  To 
my  mind,  the  force  system,  whether  in  Tur- 
key, or  in  Russia,  or  in  Massachusetts,  or 
in  Wisconsin,  is  all  wrong.  It  is  based 
upon  power,  not  upon  reason ;  tipon  an  ar- 
bitrary will,  not  an  enlightened  public  opi- 
nion. It  is  as  if  a  physician  were  to  cover 
with  plasters  the  outward  indications  of  dis- 
ease, and  stolidly  ignore  its  seeds  in  the 
depth  of  the  system.     A   thorough  investi- 


gation of  causes  and  results  would,  I  am 
confident,  reveal,  past  all  dispute,  the  utter 
futility  of  the  larger  part  of  our  statutes, 
and,  by  no  means  least  of  all,  of  those  in- 
tended to  regulate  our  railroads — a  depart- 
ment of  legislation  based  on  the  principle 
that  the  State  must  sever  itself  from  all  con- 
nection with  business  undertakings,  because 
experience  has  shown  that  every  such  con- 
nection tends  to  waste,  to  jobbery,  and  to 
corruption,  and,  from  this  basis,  seeks  at 
once  to  convert  our  legislatures  into  irre- 
sponsible boards  of  railroad  directors,  thus 
substituting  a  system  of  organized  meddling, 
in  place  of  legitimate  business  dealing,  fin- 
ally compelling  the  wealthiest  corporations 
to  have  recource,  in  self  protection,  to  sys- 
tematic legislative  cori'uption — an  evil  ten 
times  worse  than  the  worst  executive  jobbery. 

"The  public  has  suffered  from  the  extor- 
tions, iniquities  and  fovoritism  incident  to  a 
fierce  competition  tempered  by  close  com- 
bination, and  varied  by  absolute  monopoly; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  a  system  of  reck- 
less construction,  and  loose,  extravagant, 
irresponsible  administration,  has  more  than 
once  led  the  owner  blindfolded  to  ruin.  In 
other  words,  while  the  mania  of  railroad 
construction  was  raging,  the  public  was 
alternately  petted  and  robbed,  and  the 
stockholder  was  cajoled  and  plundered. 
From  such  a  condition  of  affairs  (and  that 
such  a  condition  did  exist  your  statute  books 
bear  fruitful  witness  here,  as  the  swelling 
bankrupt  list  does  in  New  York — Cooke 
and  Scott  and  Clewes  and  Duncan,  and  all 
the  others  on  the  long  roll  of  ruin,  learned 
to  their  cost  that  your  railroad  system  was 
built  over  the  very  bellies  of  the  so-called 
railroad  kings;  its  collapse  filled  Wall 
Street  with  tombstones);  from  such  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  as  this  but  one  result  could 
ensue;  exactly  the  result  which  did  ensue. 
Settling  day  came  at  last,  and  while  the 
West  bustled  with  hostile  legislation,  the 
East  subsided  in  financial  ruin.  There  was 
nothing  in  all  this  to  puzzle  over,  or  to  be 
profound  about.  It  was  all  perfectly  ex- 
plicable, entirely  natural.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
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"  To  answer  this  question  the  practical 
man  would  undoubtedly,  in  the  first  place, 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  system  has  grown  up.  Ho  would 
see  that  the  difficulty  originated  in  the  mis- 
taken attempt  to  control  monopolies  by 
competition;  but  he  would  also  see  that  in 
sober  truth  our  political  system  does  not 
admit  of  a  successful  participation  by  gov- 
ernment in  business  undertakings.  Finally, 
and  most  significant  conclusion  of  all,  he 
would  decide,  after  weighing  all  the  j»ros 
and  cons,  that  when  all  was  said  and  done, 
the  railroads,  in  spite  of  passing  defects 
both  of  organization  and  control,  did  yet 
perform  their  work  with  wonderful  efficien- 
cy and  economy,  and  that  through  them 
results  once  deemed  fabulous  had  now  be- 
come matters  of  such  common  occurence 
as  to  exite  no  attention  at  all. 

"  Now  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  under 
such  conditions  as  these,  your  practical 
statesman  would  probably  at  once  sweep 
aside  the  deep  insight  and  violent  remedies 
of  the  theorist — saying,  wisely  enough,  that 
the  next  generation  would  doubtless  prove 
competent  to  regulate  its  own  aifairs — but 
his  mission  was  to  attend  to  those  of  the 
present.  Neither,  I  imagine,  would  he  have 
recourse  to  the  constable  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  would  especially  seek  to  be  delivered 
from  his  assistance.  I  fancy  he  would  say; 
Here  is  a  monopoly  or  a  combination  of 
monopolies,  to  whom  is  committed  one  of 
the  most  essential  functions  of  modern  civ- 
ilization. It  has  abused  its  trust  in  the 
past ;  the  question  is  how  to  prevent  its  do- 
ing so  in  the  immediate  future.  "What  is  it 
that  the  society  of  our  time  always  depend 
on  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  and  almost 
never  depends  in  vain  ?  and  the  answer 
would  assuredly  be  :  On  the  broad  light  of 
publicity,  and  the  pressure  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion.  These,  after  all,  are  the 
great  purifying  and  reformatory  agents  upon 
which  the  government  by  the  people  for  the 
people  must  rest,  and  upon  these  rocks  of 
our  political  salvation  the  practical  states- 
man will  surely  resolve  to  rely  for  yet  a  lit- 
tle while.  And  he  would  be  right,  also,  for 
if  these  fail  the  constable  will   not  succeed. 


Light!  Publicity!  These  are  what  we 
most  need  for  the  better  ordering  of  our 
public  affiiirs,  and  as  respects  railroads, 
these,  curiously  enough,  are  what  no  one 
has  yet  cared  to  think  of  providing.  Yes, 
it  is  a  fact,  and  in  this  century  an  especially 
melancholy  fact,  that  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  even  now,  in  States  which  have 
for  years  been  directing  their  best  acumen 
toward  a  harsh  and  repressive  railroad  leg- 
islation— expending  their  money  no  less 
freely  than  they  have  expended  their  wrath 
— hardly  one  step  of  real  progress  has  been 
made  toward  letting  light  into  the  dark 
places,  and  dragging  into  the  full  blaze  of 
day  the  secrets  of  the  corporation  rooms. 
The  trouble  is,  we  profess  a  great  deal,  but 
we  have  not  much  faith.  Like  the  rulers 
of  the  old  world,  except  that  we  do  it  in  our 
own  way,  we  always  will  call  on  the  con- 
stable, and  we  won't  be  satisfied  by  throw- 
ing the  windows  wide  open  so  that  the 
whole  people  may  see,  and  then  trusting 
them  to  reform." 

Further  on,  Mr.  Adams  makes  this  re- 
freshing confession: 

"  I  am  an  old  soldier  now  in  this  discus- 
sion ;  I  was  among  the  first  to  begin  it  in 
the  public  prints  ;  to-day  I  am  the  senior 
railroad  commissioner  in  the  United  States. 
If  you  ask  me  what  I  have  done,  what  I 
have  accomplished,  I  must  needs  answer  : 
'Little  enough,  in  comparison  with  what  I- 
a  few  years  since  hoped,  but  still  something. 
At  least,  I  have  come  back  to  first  princi- 
ples.' Another  thing  I  have  learned  in  the 
healthy  though  disheartening  school  of  ex- 
perience, and  that  is,  to  revise  my  opinions; 
for  I  must  needs  confess  it,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  single  theory,  as  respects  railroads 
and  their  their  relations  to  the  State,  which 
I  held  six  years  ago  that  I  have  not  since, 
as  the  result  of  honest  study  and  mature  re- 
flection, either  greatly  modified  or  wholly 
abandoned. 

"Six  years  ago,  in  the  height  of  the  rail- 
road discussion,  a  board  of  commissioners 
was  established  in  Massachusetts,  and  I  be- 
came a  member  of  it.  The  principle  upon 
which  the  board  was  established  I,  at  the 
time,  thought  wholly  unsatisfactory;  I  have 
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since  concluded  that  it  was  a  wonderfully 
happy  legislative  guess.  The  board  had  no 
power,  or  next  to  none.  It  was  simply  an 
agency  through  which  publicity  could  be 
secured;  it  was  to  be  a  lens  through  which 
the  scattered,  diverging,  individually  power- 
less rays  of  public  opinion  could  be  con- 
centrated into  a  focus,  and  brought  to  bear 
on  any  given'point  of  railroad  management. 
In  those  days,  I  had  not  the  faith  in  public 
opinion  which  I  have  now,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  law  which  organized  our  board, 
and  then  placed  us  face  to  face  with  those 
great  corporations,  powerless  to  more  than 
investigate  and  discuss — it  seemed  to  me 
that  this  law  was  framed  in  a  total  mis- 
apprehension of  the  necessities  of  the  case; 
that  it  left  us  in  a  position  which  challenged 
contempt.  The  fact  is,  like  most  officials, 
I  yearned  for  more  power;  I  wished  to  be 
able  to  compel,  as  well  as  to  recommend. 
I  wanted  a  little  force  bill  of  my  own. 
This,  I  am  now  rejoiced  to  say,  the  legislat- 
ure of  Massachusetts  was  too  wise,  perhaps 
too  wisely  distrustful,  to  give  me." 


Agency  Manageraent. 

At  the  convention  of  general  and  adjust- 
ing fire  insurance  agents  of  the  Northwest, 
held  in  Chicago  September  23d,  1875,  Mr. 
C.  C.  Hine,  of  the  Insurance  Monitor,  de- 
livered a  very  able  address  on  the  subject 
of  agency  management,  and  we  regret  that 
■we  are  unable  to  give  his  remarks  in  full. 
Among  other  good  things  he  said  : 

"  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that  an 
insurance  man  must  be  informed  in  re- 
gard to  everything!  To-day  he  decides  up- 
on the  vital  merits  of  a  complicated  manu- 
factory; to-morrow  he  will  be  the  arbiter  in 
an  intricate  mercantile  adjustment;  and  the 
day  following  laboring  among  politicians  in 
the  interest  of  good  legislation.  His  duties 
are  much  mixed  and  exceedingly  diverse. 
If  he  does  not  understand  the  whole  table 
of  railroad  freights  and  charges,  he  is  open 
to  imposition  in  the  first  cross-roads  store 
loss  that  falls  upon  him;  if  he  is  not  aufait 
on  machinery,  from  the  engine  that  drills 
the  eye  of  a  needle  to  the  ponderous  ma- 


chine that  forges  a  steamboat-shaft,  he  is 
by  just  so  much — and  a  very  vital  much  it 
is — unprepared  for  his  multifarious  duties. 
He  must  be  up  in  elevators,  posted  on  lum- 
ber, and  know  all  about  leather. 

Loyal  to  the  company,  orthodox  to  a  line 
in  his  practice,  rigid  and  uncompromising 
in  enforcing  the  mandates  from  headquar- 
ters; full  of  unquestioning  admiration  for 
the  intelligent  and  experienced  gentlemen 
who  manage  the  stock  and  declare  the  divi- 
dends; sympathetic,  too,  with  the  down- 
trodden and  badgered  agent;  echoing  the 
indignation  of  the  abused  local,  whose  pet 
saw-mill  (the  pride  and  joy  of  his  town  and 
the  corner-stone  of  all  its  fortunes)  has  been 
refused  by  a  'bigoted  secretary  a  thousand 
miles  away,  who  knows  nothing  either  of 
the  risk  itself  or  the  men  who  manage  it, 
and  who  gets  in  his  own  light  and  ruins  his 
company's  prospects  py  granting  his  agents 
no  discretion.'  At  the  same  time,  the  apol- 
ogist, the  expounder,  the  peacemaker  with 
the  dear  people;  the  man  who  is  expected 
to  bring  low  every  mountain  of  popular  ob- 
jection and  make  plain  every  rough  place 
of  thick-set  prejudice  and  brambly  fault- 
finding. Talk  of  middle  men — the  viiddlest 
man  known  to  the  whole  profession  is  the 
one  to  whom  I  allude.  This  man,  called 
by  various  n.ames,  called  to  varied  duties, 
is  always,  whatever  else  or  whatever  more 
he  may  be,  a  manager  of  agencies,  a  co- 
worker with  agents;  it  was  the  agency  sys- 
tem, and  that  alone,  which  brought  him  in- 
to existence,  and  which  continues  to  furnish 
him  an  arena  in  which  to  live  and  move  and 
have  his  being.  I  see  him  before  me  to- 
day, and  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  to 
him  concerning  agency  management." 

After  describing  the  sort  of  agent  desira- 
ble to  be  obtained,  Mr.  Hine  went  on  to 
present  the  following  original  and  instruct- 
ive analysis  of  the  results  accomplished  by 
fire  insurance  companies  in  this  country, 
saying: 

"  I  have  compiled  a  table  from  the  offi- 
cial report  of  fourteen  of  the  most  promi- 
nent companies,  whose  labors  have  extended 
over  periods  of  twenty  to  sixty  years,  and 
whose  aggregated  premiums  nearly   reach 
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the  enormous  amount  of  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars — a  basis  so  wide,  so  com- 
plete, that  one  may,  without  fear  of  error, 
use  it  for  the  purpose  of  average,  feeling 
that  few  data  for  human  calculation  are  so 
well  founded.  I  find  that  these  companies, 
from  the  date  of  their  organization  to  the 
date  of  the  last  official  reports,  received'$291,- 
871,223  in  premiums,  and  returned  $268,- 
038,571  in  losses  and  expenses;  retaining  but 
$23,832,652,  or  only  8.16  per  cent,  of  the 
whole!  Nearly  ninety-two  per  cent,  were 
paid  back!  Now,  agents'  commissions  on 
this  mass  of  premium,  at  15  per  cent., 
would  amount  to  §43,780,683,  or  nearly 
$20,000,000  more  money  than  the  compa- 
nies kept. 

Even  at  the  old  rate  of  commissions,  10 
per  cent.,  the  sum  would  be  $29,187,122,  or 
upwards  of  $5,000,000  more  than  the  com- 
panies retained!  And  as  a  matter  o 
actual  fact — putting  the  past  ten  years,  dur- 
ing which  agents  have  had  fifteen  per  cent., 
against  theamount  of  business  done  by  these 
companies  over  their  counters,  and  on 
which  they  have  paid  no  commissions — I 
am  entirely  inside  the  mark  in  asserting  that 
of  their  entire  premium  receipts,  reaching 
to-day  about  three  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, the  agents  have  retained  $5,000,000 
more  than  the  companies. 

"Ah!"  says  the  agent,  "this  is  unfair. 
This  covers  the  period  which  includes  the 
great  fires  in  Chicago  and  Boston,  and  the 
tremendous  losses  in  those  conflagrations 
disturb  all  such  calculations." 

I  thought  of  that,  and  I  compiled  another 
table,  taking  these  14  companies  at  the  close 
of  the  year  preceding  the  Chicago  fire,  and 
adding  14  more  to  them,  of  companies  then 
living  and  prominent  in  the  business.  And, 
gentlemen,  I  was  never  more  impressed  with 
the  majesty — the  resistless  sweep,  as  it  were, 
of  a  tide  of  figures  representing  an  immense 
multitude  of  single  transactions,  when  its 
aggregate  reaches  into  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions !  Those  "tremendous  losses"  disturbed 
the  percentages  furnished  by  these  two  tables 
less  than  three  per  cent. — less  than  two  and 
three  quarters.  The  diflference  was  2.74,  to 
be  exact  about  it. 


These  28  companies,  as  shown  by  the  New 
York  report  for  1871— business  of  1870,  re- 
ceived from  date  of  organization  an  aggre- 
gate of  $248,702,892  in  premiums,  and  paid 
back  in  losses  and  expenses  $221,591,761, 
nnd  the  balance  retained  was  just  §27,111,- 
131 — only  10.90,  a  fraction  less  than  11  per 
cent. — less  than  the  agents'  commissions, 
you  perceive. 

This  excess  of  the  amount  of  agents'  com- 
missions over  the  amount  ultimately  realized 
by  the  companies  is  interesting;  but  the 
great  instructive  facts  brought  to  light  by 
these  and  all  similar  statisticals  compilations 
is  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  profit  margin. 
If  the  business  of  these  companies  had  been 
accepted  at  an  average  rate  of  i^remium, 
only  12  per  cent,  below  that  actually  secured, 
there  would  not  be  a  single  dollar  of  all  that 
enormous  mass  of  premiums  remaining  in 
their  treasuries.  They  would  have  handled 
an  amount  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  out- 
standing circulation  of  all  thenational  banks 
in  the  United  States,  merely  for  what  profit 
and  satisfaction  there  may  be  in  handling  it. 
No  penny  of  the  vast  amount  would  remain 
theirs  to-day!  This  is  the  great  instructive 
fact,  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  14;  are 
so  obvious  that  it  almost  seems  superfluous 
to  enumerate  them. 

These  results,  remember,  were  reached  by 
the  older  and  stronger  companies.  It  is  no 
imputation  on  the  younger  and  weaker  com- 
panies to  remind  you  that  they  cannot  do  so 
well.  They  are  subject  to  a  larger  ratio  of 
expenses,  because  they  have  a  smaller  sur- 
face of  business  over  which  to  spread  it.  For 
the  same  reason  that  the  best  custom  goes  to 
the  largest  stores,  the  smaller  companies 
command  an  average  poorer  business  and  an 
average  poorer  rate.  All  these  are  familiar 
facts  arising  out  of  the  known  necessities  of 
the  case,  and  are  recognized  and  admitted, 
I  presume,  by  all  students  of  the  business. 
Now,  if  this  is  so,  if  12,  11 — nay,  10  per 
cent,  average  reduction  would  have  swamped 
all  the  premiums  of  these  veterans  of  the 
business,  how  can  the  younger,  the  smaller, 
the  weaker  companies  survive,  who  reduce 
more,  and,  at  the  same  time,  spend  more — 
burning  their  candle  at  both  ends? 
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I  wish,  before  leaving  this  important  topic, 
to  look  at  it  in  one  more  light.  I  have 
compiled  another  table.  It  includes  eighteen 
companies  organized  since  the  Chicago  fire. 
I  find  by  the  last  New  York  report  that  their 
aggregated  premiums  since  organization 
amount  to  $17,156,073,  and  their  losses  and 
expenses  to  §13,145,852,  and  that  the  differ- 
ence, 14,010,221,  is  23.27  per  cent.  That  is 
to  say,  these  new  companies  that  have  been 
running  one,  two,  three  years,  have  retained 
of  their  premiums  more  than  23.25  per  cent., 
while,  by  the  same  official  report,  the  old  and 
powerful  companies  that  have  been  running 
twenty,  forty,  sixty  years,  have  retained 
only  a  trifle  over  eight  per  cent  !  The 
younger  appeared,  by  the  same  process  of 
calculation,  to  have  beaten  the  older  nearly 
three  to  one!  Is  this  seeming  a  truth  or  a 
fallacy?  Is  the  Hartford  Atlas  really  a  bet- 
ter and  a  better-managed  company  than  the 
Hartford  ^tna;  the  Chicago  Globe  better 
than  the  New  York  Germania;  the  Amazon, 
the  Meriden,  the  Traders',  better  than  the 
Home,  the  Hartford,  the  Philadelphia  Fran- 
klin, and  the  old  Insurance  Co.  of  North 
America?  I  intend  no  invidious  contrasts. 
I  am  merely  comparing  official  statistics, 
and  inquiring  what  they  mean.  I  am  in 
search  of  light.  I  have  come  upon  some- 
thing which  is  either  reliable  or  specious, 
sound  or  illusive,  a  verity  or  a  fallacy. 
Your  minds  have  gone  on ;  I  do  not  need  to 
bring  forth  argument  to  prove  that  the  ap- 
parent superior  result  to  the  new  company 
over  the  old  is  unreal  and  deceptive. 

A  new  company  which  is  constantly  and 
rapidly  on  the  increase,  always  presents  this 
phenomenon.  The  growing  business  keeps 
the  premiums  ahead,  so  that  at  the  close  of 
the  year  the  average  losses  have  not  over- 
taken the  aggregate  writings,  and  the  official 
statement  is  a  travesty  upon  the  actual  con- 
dition; just  as  the  fifty  per  cent,  for  reinsur- 
ance misstates  the  true  liability  when  the 
bulk  of  the  business  has  been  done  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year;  the  apparent  gain  is 
fictitious,  the  seeming  strength  deceitful. 
But  this  is  the  rock  on  which  so  many  new 
enterprises  are  wrecked.  Officers  who  are 
not  experts,  managers  who  know  nothing  of 


the  business  as  a  profession,  have  not  learned 
these  things,  and  they  look  upon  insurance 
as  they  would  upon  any  other  mercantile 
pursuit.  They  say:  "The  year  has  closed; 
we  have  taken  so  much,  we  have  expended 
so  much,  we  owe  so  much;  we  go  right  on 
to  repeat  next  year  what  we  did  last.  Here 
is  a  large  balance  on  hand;  what  becomes  of 
it?  Why,  it  goes  to  profit  and  loss,  of 
course.  We  will  divide  it;  this  business  is 
profitable,  we  can  afford  to  do  it  for  less  and 
still  make  money.  We  will  reduce  the 
rates  and  compete  for  more — we  like  it!" 
They  think  they  have  discovered  a  Big  Bo- 
nanza, when  in  fact  they  have  merely  not 
discovered  the  "true  inwardness"  of  the 
business.  The  bearing  of  rates  upon  hazards 
is  to  them  a  stumbling-block,  and  a  reinsur- 
ance reserve  is  foolishness.  By  and  by  they 
secure  about  all  the  new  business  they  can, 
the  butt-end  of  their  writings  ceases  to  be  at 
the  latest  date,  the  volume  throughout  the 
year  becomes  more  even,  the  losses  begin  to 
catch  up,  and  the  gentlemen  begin  to  open 
their  eyes !  Not  being  aware  that  they  are 
merely  encountering  a  normal  thing  for 
which  they  had  not  prepared,  tbey  are  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  "this  astonishing  increase 
of  losses,"  and  before'  they  recover  from 
their  long  amazement  their  company  is 
bankrupt,  and  they  scratch  their  vacant 
heads  in  vain,  and  are  never  able  to  account 
for  the  catastrophe! 

People  look  at  the  colossal  companies  and 
stand  agape  at  their  accumulations.  They 
say:  "These  concerns  are  coining  money; 
look  at  their  millions!"  A  man  can  see  in 
a  minute  that  which  it  took  his  neighbor  a 
life-time  to  build.  The  large  comoanies 
present  to-day  simply  the  results  of  close 
calculation,  diligent  industry,  careful  man- 
agement, adhered  to  through  a  long  series  of 
years.  The  plans  and  the  time  that  have 
made  them  rich  will  make  the  new  corta- 
panies  rich.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reck- 
lessness and  the  undercutting  which  destroy 
the  smallest  will  in  time  dissipate  the 
strength  of  the  largest.  The  broad  princi- 
ple which  underlies  prosperity  in  the  one 
underlies  it  in  all,  and  may  not  be  tampered 
with.     The  rates  must  be  maintained. 
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I  have  reached  this  demonstration  through 
a  single  avenue.  There  are  forty  others  to 
which  I  need  not  refer:  "All  roads  lead  to 
Eomc,"  the  proverb  says.  I  need  not  en- 
large upon  the  increased  danger  to  property 
through  the  introduction  of  petroleum  pro- 
ducts, the  greater  heighth  and  area  of  build- 
ings, the  conglomeration  of  special  hazards 
in  the  larger  places,  and  various  other  mat- 
ters which  make  it  true  in  many  cases  that 
rates  which  a  few  years  ago  were  adequate 
are  no  longer  so. 

Now  there  is  no  more  vital  point  in  agency 
management  than  the  working  up  of  an  in- 
telligent understanding  of  these  matters 
throughout  your  agency  corps.  Let  your 
men  have  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
them,  and  they  can  meet  the  cavilers.  Give 
thcin  the  facts  and  the  statistics,  and  they 
can  overcome  erroneous  objections.  Do  not 
scold  them;  do  not  trifle  with  them;  do  not 
spend  your  time  while  with  them  on  matters 
other  than  insurance.  They  look  to  you  as 
experts — as  walking  cycloptedias.  They  ex- 
pect to  learn  something  from  j'ou  each  time 
you  come  around. 


Boston  Correspondence. 


Boston,  Oct,  9th,  1875. 
Editor  Coast  Eeview: 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  under- 
writers on  your  coast,  to  know  something 
of  the  business  of  insurance  in  this  city,  as 
they  may  take  warning  by  the  present  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  business  here,  and 
avoid  some  of  the  errors  that  have  grown 
upon  us,  in  season  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
our  practices. 

Before  the  Boston  fire,  in  1872,  the  Boston 
companies  controlled  a  large  proportion  of 
insurance  here,  and  their  decision  on  most 
board  matters  was  considered  as  law.  That 
fire  developed  the  strength  of  companies 
out  of  Boston  to  stand  heavy  losses,  while 
the  local  companies,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
were  obliged  to  succomb;  since  the  fire  the 
foreign  companies,  (meaning  other  than 
Boston  companies,)  have  had  things  much 
their  own  way.  For  a  time  after  the  re- 
organization of  the  local  companies,  board 


matters  moved  along  smoothly.  October, 
'74,  found  most  of  them  paying  dividends 
to  their  stockholders;  immediately  their 
stock  began  to  sell  'at  premiums  ranging 
from  one  to  fifty  per  cent.;  this  had  a  ten- 
dency to  unsettle  merchants,  who  were  then 
paying  fair  rates  and  getting  good  insur- 
ance. 

For  a  time  the  board  labored  within 
itself,  attempting  to  reconcile  affairs,  they 
claiming  that  the  rates  demanded  were  only 
remumerative;  the  public  claiming  that  a 
business  that  would  so  enhance  the  value  of 
insurance  stocks,  could  be  done  at  ratea 
more  favorable  to  them;  non-board  compa- 
nies, that  up  to  this  time  could  hardly  live, 
now  began  to  thrive;  the  merchants  were 
not  longer  satisfied  to  have  too  much  of 
their  business  in  non-board  and  foreign 
companies,  commenced  about  the  first  of 
January  last,  organizing  companies  pledged 
to  remain  independent  of  any  board,  either 
local  or  national.  May  first  was  the  day 
appointed  for  them  to   commence   business. 

This  flank  movement  the  board  was 
bound  to  recognize.  The  local  companies  in 
the  board,  (with  two  exceptions  only,  the 
Faneuil  Hall  and  North  American)  decided 
to  withdraw,  unless  the  new  companies 
joined  the  board,  or  rates  suspended;  meet- 
ings were  held  to  consider  plans  as  con- 
promises  between  "no  rates"  and  a  "skele- 
ton board,"  for  such  it  is,  with  the  local 
companies  all  out  but  two.  The  National 
Board  was  appealed  to,  individual  members 
were  present  at  the  meetings,  a  variety  of 
plans  were  proposed,  but  of  no  avail;  the 
National  executive  committee,  said  "no 
change  of  rates."  As  the  day  drew  near, 
neither  party  weakening,  the  local  compa- 
nies withdrew,  and  ever  since  have  proved 
themselves  equal  to  the  task  of  underwriting 
the  original  <' undercutters."  The  board 
soon  found  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  what  do  we  find  they  did?  I  will  illus- 
trate by  copying  an  extract  from  a  local 
paper,  alive  to  insurance  matters,  the  Com- 
mercial Bulletin: 

"  A  recent  operation  in  insurance  which 
occured  in  this  city,  creates  some  amuse- 
ment, and,  as  the  question  of  rates  has  been 
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uppermost,  will  afford  a  funny  illustration 
of  their  application.  It  clianced  that  a  well- 
known  Boston  merchant  found  he  should 
soon  have  occasion  to  replace  some  seventy 
thousand  dollars  of  insurance,  which  was 
about  running  ofl'. 

His  business  had  generally  been  done 
through  one  of  our  large  agencies,  but  just 
about  this  time  one  of  the  light  brigade  of 
skirmishers  in  insurance,  known  as  a  broker, 
stepped  in,  and,  learning  that  the  Boston 
firm's  former  rate  was  70c.,  promptly  offered 
to  place  the  amount  then  offered,  say  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  for  65,  in  good 
companies.  It  was  accepted,  and  among 
the  batch  of  policies  he  returned,  were  two 
or  three  of  board  companies. 

Pleased  with  this,  the  merchant  proffered 
twenty  thousand  more  if  it  could  be  placed 
at  60  cents. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Broker;  "  let  me 
try,"  and  he  shortly  returned  with  it  all 
placed,  and  among  the  policies,  as  the  mer- 
chant shuffled  them  over,  he  observed  those 
of  several  national  board  companies. 

About  this  time, the  agency  through  whom 
the  risks  were  formerly  placed,  finds  that 
there  is  something  being  done,  so  down  in 
hot  haste  comes  one  of  its  partners  to  the 
merchant,  and  having  previously  lodged 
application  with  the  underwriters'  union, 
which  fixes  tariff  rates,  he  blandly  suggests  a 
new  survey,  with  the  hint  that  the  rate  might 
perhaps  be  reduced  from  seventy  cents  to  a 
lower  figure.  No  decisive  answer  was  given, 
but  while  the  matter  was  pending,  Mr. 
Broker  again  steps  in  and  solicits  more  busi- 
ness, and  is  told,  if  he  can  place  ten  or  fif- 
teen thousand  more  at  55c.  in  good  compa- 
nies, to  go  ahead. 

He  does  "go  ahead,"  and  places  the 
■whole  amount  in  leading  non-board  compa- 
nies. This  result  of  his  operation  was  to 
cause  the  insured  to  ask  how  much  more  he 
could  place  at  fifty  cents.  Now  from  seven- 
ty to  fifty  cents  is  an  extraordinary  drop  in 
rates,  and  although,  by  a  sort  of  gradual 
descent,  the  broker  had  come  down  from 
seventy  to  fifty-five,  this  last  proposition 
rather  startled  him.  It  was,  however,  but 
for  a  moment,  and  he   boldly  promised  if 


the  concern  would  agree  to  give  him  all 
their  business,  he  would  place  the  remainder, 
now  in  question,  thirty  thousand  dollars,  at 
fifty!    ^ 

Out  goes  the  broker  to  a  board  agency,  a 
rival  of  the  one  formerly  doing  the  business 
of  the  merchant,  with  this  proposition, — 

"  See  here,  I've  all  the  business  of  this 
concern  it's  worth  having  ;  now  write  it  in 
board  companies  at  fifty  cents  and  you  can 
have  it." 

"  Can't  think  of  it,  my  dear  sir,  the  board 
won't  consent  to  any  such  rate. " 

"No!  Tnen  I  put  it  all  in  non-board 
Boston  companies!" 

"Hold  on!  Wait  a  moment,  give  me 
half  an  hour's  refusal,  and  I'll  see  what  can 
be  done." 

What  could  "be  done"  was  manifest 
soon  after  by  the  reception  of  one  of  those 
yellow  slips  so  well  known  by  board  com- 
panies, by  each  of  their  offices,  making  this 
a  special  risk  at  fifty  cents,  and  the  agency 
who  took  the  half  hour's  refusal  of  course 
covered — for  the  broker. 

Now  agency  number  1,  on  receiving  his 
"  expediency,"  or  little  yellow  slip  afore- 
said, and  supposing  it  the  result  of  his  ear- 
lier application,  steps  in  an  hour  or  two  af- 
terwards to  the  merchant,  and,  blandly 
smiling,  hints  at  the  influence  of  their  agen- 
cy at  the  board,  and  confidentially  suggests 
that  owing  to  his  labors  he  believes  he 
might  squeeze  in  this  particular  risk — per- 
haps at  fifty  cents ! 

"Fifty  cents!  Thunder  and  guns,  why 
didn't  you  say  so  at  first;  why,''  said  the 
merchant,  ' '  the  whole  thing  has  been 
placed  at  fifty  cents  already." 

The  agency  man  left  with  the  impression 
that  somebody  had  got  the  inside  track  of 
him,  and  the  merchant  got  an  impression 
that  old  board  rates  might  be  softened  in 
some  cases  if  one  went  at  them  in  the  right 
manner." 

^lany  people  enquire,  why  do  the  two 
campanies,  the  Faneuil  Hall  and  North 
American,  remain  in  the  board?  It  may  ap- 
pear strange  to  your  readers,  so  I  will  ex- 
plain the  situation  as  I  understand  it. 
The  Faneuil  Hall,  doing  a  general  agency 
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business,  are  put  beyond  the  necessity  of 
having  a  large  business  at  homo  to  enable 
thera  to  earn  their  dividends,  represented  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  Boston  is 
no  more  to  them  than  New  York,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,"or  San  Francisco;  they  can  afford 
to  look  on  at  the  local  fight  here,  almost  if 
not  entirely  suspending  business,  (just  as 
your  Fireman's  Fund  could,  should  you  get 
into  a  bad  rate-cutting  tight  in  San  Fran- 
cisco). Then  the  influence  upon  their  agents 
would  be  bad  were  they  to  withdraw  from 
the  local  board,  as  the  officers  of  this  com- 
pany do  not  think  a  company  can  retain 
their  membership  in  the  national  board, 
without  belonging  to  the  local  board  where 
the  company  is  located.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  national  board  think 
otherwise,  and  to-day  the  local  companies 
cutting  rates,  outside  of  the  local  board,  are 
held  in  full  communion  and  membership  in 
the  national  board. 

The  North  American  remains  in  the 
board,  owing  to  the  double-headed  position 
held  by  its  president;  he  is  also  agent  of  the 
Continental  and  Howard  companies  of  New 
York,  both  strong  national  board  compa- 
nies. Of  course  he  would  have  to  resign 
them  if  he  withdrew  from  the  local  board. 

It  therefore  resolved  itself  into  a  question 
with  the  President  of  the  North  American 
wherein  lay  the  most  money  for  him.  If 
he  withdrew  from  the  local  board,  and  lost 
the  two  companies,  could  the  North  Ameri- 
can afford  to  pay  him  his  present  salary, 
unaided  by  any  agents'  commissions?  Pro- 
bably not,  for  he  would  then  be  another 
rate-cutter;  and  if  the  North  American 
needed  the  Continental  and  Howard  to  help 
it  on  full  rates,  it  certainly  could  not  stand 
it  at  reduced  rates,  so  Bowker  sticks. 

"What  the  final  result  of  this  warfare  will 
be,  I  don't  know:  I  only  can  advise  the 
California  companies,  doing  business  here, 
especially  the  Commercial,  who  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  notorious  rate-cutter  here, 
to  carefully  scrutinize  their  business,  for  the 
usual  endorsement  "full  tariff  rate,"  is  no 
longer  any  guarantee  that  it  is  more  than 
one-half  or  one-third  what  it  should  be,  as 
the  only  question  now  to  be  decided  in  fix- 


ing rates  is  "what  will  a  non-board  com- 
pany write  it  for,"  and  then  go  lower,  and 
a  risk  worth  two  per  cent,  is  just  as  likely 
to  go  to  sixty  cents  as  to  stop  at  any  inter- 
mediate point.  Within  the  time  that  this 
fight  has  been  going  on  I  know  of  one  risk 
where  the  annual  rate  was  two  per  cent.,  to 
be  written  at  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  for 
five  years,  which  when  reduced  back  to  the 
annual  rate,  would  make  it  fifty  cents  per 
year,  three  rates  for  five  years,  or  one  and 
one-half  per  cent.,  the  rate  obtained. 

If  San  Francisco  or  any  of  the  great 
Western  country,  want  a  repetition  of  the 
above,  let  them  begin  by  refusing  to  make 
any  concessions  whatever,  where  they  ap- 
pear necessary;  ignore  their  local  compa- 
nies; ask  the  executive  committee  at  New 
York  to  arrange  their  details;  and  in  course 
of  time,  they  may.  gee  up  such  a  ridiculous 
condition  of  things  as  we  are   having  at  the 

"HUB." 


-Sixth  Annual  Session  of  the   Na- 
tional Insurance  Convention. 


On  the  20th  of  September,  the  wise  heads 
of  the  insurance  departments  of  the  differ- 
ent States,  including  the  would-be  Commis- 
sioner of  Indiana,  met  in  convention  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  proceedings  of  which 
reached  us  too  late  to  receive  a  "notice  "  in 
our  last  issue.  There  were  present  the  fol- 
lowing commissioners  : 

Oliver  Pillsbury,  New  Hampshire;  Sam- 
uel H.  Kow,  Michigan  ;  Gustavus  Smith, 
Kentucky;  Orrin  T.  Welsh,  Kansas;  J.  M. 
Forster,  Pennsylvania ;  S.  H.  Khodes, 
Massachusetts  ;  Orlow  W.  Chapman,  New 
York  ;  J.  B.  Cheminan,  Canada  ;  —  Nye, 
Maine ;  Joel  M.  Spencer,  Rhode  Island  ; 
A.  R.  Magill,  Minnesota  ;  also  substitutes 
Howell,  of  Tennessee,  and  Finch,  of  Indiana. 
The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  12:45 
p.  M.  by  the  President,  Hon.  0.  W.  Chap- 
man, who  delivered  an  address  which  was 
good,  but,  as  there  were  no  new  points  of 
interest  set  forth  in  this  little  speech,  we  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  of  enough  importance  to 
give  it  room  at  this  time  in  our  columns. 
The  truth  is,  Mr.  Chapman  did    not  mean 
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to  make  a  big  telling  speech  on  any  vital 
questions,  but  merely  call  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  convention  to  points 
which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  their 
deliberations. 

The  most  remarkable  proceeding  of  the 
proceedings,  was  the  way  in  which  Finch, 
of  Indiana,  proceeded  to  show  up  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Life  Insurance  Companies;  how 
they  proceeded  to  make  the  beneficiary  pro- 
ceed to  fill  out  proofs  of  loss,  &c. 

Mr.  Finch  delivered  a  long,  and  to  those 
who  heard  it,  a  tiresome  speech.  His  tirade 
on  life  companies  is  only  equaled  by  that  of 
Foard,  who  "tiraded"  all  except  two  of  the 
leading  companies  from  California;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  belief,  that  Finch  has  been 
stealing  some  of  Foard's  thunder,  as  he 
dwells  at  length  on  the  "representations  of 
agents,"  Foard's  pet  hobby.  We  shall  not 
stop  here  to  discuss  the  points  raised  by  Mr. 
Finch,  but  will  call  his  attention  to  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  propositions  at  some  future 
time,  when  we  feel  that  they  are  going  to 
harm  somebody. 

The  truth  about  the  matter  is,  this  whole 
speech  sounds  very  much  to  us  like  one  that  is 
A'ery  often  made  by  an  ex-policy-holder  who 
had  been  persuaded  to  insure  his  life  for  the 
"benefit  of  his  family,"  and  after  paying 
one  or  two  years,  concluded  to  stop  paying 
and  "draw  out"  the  amount  he  had  "put 
in."  But  when  the  expense  of  getting  the 
risk,  carrying  the  insurance  &c.  was  deduc- 
ted from  the  amount  "  put  in,"  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  amount  he  was  about  to 
"draw  out"  was  much  less  than  the  amount 
"  put  in,"  and  "  the  interest  to  be  added," 
says  the  deceived  policy-holder.  And  here 
is  where  the  agent  had  deceived  him. 

After  the  lawyer  from  Indiana  had  said 
his  piece,  Mr.  Sheppard  Homans,  the  world 
renowned  actuary,  proceeded  to  show  the 
convention  that  his  "  pay  as  you  go"  plan 
of  life  insurance,  as  practiced  by  his  new 
company,  was  better  than  ony  other  "now 
in  use;" — send  for  sample. 

There  were  speeches  made  by  J.  G.  Bat- 
terson,  ofthe  Travelers'  Insurance  Co.,  of 
Hartford;  Geo.  T.  Hope,  ofthe  Continental 
of  New  York;  Charlton  Lewis,  secretary  of 


the  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance,  and  others. 
Mr.  Welch,  of  Kansas,  addressed  the 
convention  upon  the  importance  of  a  regis- 
tration of  the  statistics  of  fire-losses.  He 
would  have  the  office  of  insurance  commis- 
sioner extended  into  a  statistical  bureau  of 
everything.  He  wants  filed  in  each  depart- 
ment, concerning  each  fire,  the  following, 
the  collection  of  which,  he  thinks,  would 
cost  little: 

1.  The  name,  age,  occupation,  weight, 
height,  sex,  birth-place,  color  of  hair  and 
eyes,  and  creed  of  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty injured  or  destroyed. 

2.  The  same  particulars  respecting  the 
occupant  of  said  property. 

3.  The  value  of  the  ground  saved  by  the 
firemen. 

4.  Value  of  the  buildings  injured,  des- 
troyed or  threatened. 

5.  Value  of  the  contents  of  said  build- 
ings. 

6.  The  incumbrances,  if  any,  upon  the 
property. 

7.  The  incumbrances,  if  any,  upon  the 
contents  of  the  building  or  buildings. 

8.  The  amount  of  the  insurance  on  the 
building  or  buildings. 

9.  The  amount  of  insurance  upon  the 
contents  thereof. 

10.  The  names  of  the  companies  insuring 
the  injured  or  destroyed  property. 

11.  The  name,  residence,  age,  sex,  finan- 
cial condition,  moral  character,  etc.,  of  the 
agent  procuring  or  placing  the  risk. 

12.  The  amount  of  the  insurance  paid. 

13.  What  companies  paid  it. 

14.  When  paid,  and  how. 

15.  Temperature  of  the  ignited  substances 
immediately  before  the  fire. 

16.  Temperature  of  the  same  at  the  time 
of  the  swiftest  destruction. 

17.  Number  of  gallons  of  water  used  in 
the  endeavor  to  extinguish  the  fire. 

18.  Temperature  of  the  said  water. 

19.  Amount  of  salvage,  if  any. 

20.  Estimated  value  of  the  embers. 

21.  Market  price  of  charcoal  at  the  time 
of  the  fire. 

The  principal  business  of  the  convention 
seems  to  have  been  to  listen  to  long-winded 
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speeches  from  outsiders.  They  did,  however, 
adopt  the  balance-sheet  blank,  elect  oflScers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  appoint  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  as  the  place  of  meeting.  The  officers 
are: 

President,  Commissioner  Row,  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Vice-President,  Commissioner  Pillsbury, 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Secretary,  Commissioner  Ehodes,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Executive  Committee :  Commissioners 
Smith,of  Kentucky;  Nye,  of  Maine;  Welsh, 
of  Kansas;  Forster,  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
Stedraan,  of  Connecticut, — conspicuous  by 
his  absence. 

The  National  Board. 


Among  the  invectives  and  thrusts  which 
are  being  regularly  hurled  at  the  National 
Board  of  Underwriters,  about  the  weakest 
and  simplest  which  we  have  seen,  is  an 
article  published  in  September  number  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  at  St.  Louis. 

After  indulging  in  the  colloquial  har- 
rangue  that  the  Board  must  be  re-organ- 
ized, as  demoralization  has  crept  into  its 
fold  and  a  general  stampede  is  imminent, 
the  wise-acre  proclaims  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Board  must  be  proscribed  to  the  hunt- 
ing up  of  the  pedigrees,  political  and  social 
standing,  and  the  mapping  out  of  towns  and 
villages,  through  resident  correspondents, 
leaving  the  Companies  to  nominate  and 
fix  rates  without  obligation  or  restraint. 
What  a  model  for  an  institution  which  has 
been  founded  principally  on  account  of  the 
inadequacy  of  rates,  which  just  such  compe- 
tition as  the  Journal  would  inaugurate  has 
brought  about  in  the  past.  Unless  there  is 
an  absolute  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of 
healthful  living,  and  compensative  rates  for 
fire  insurance,  we  have  no  use  for  the  iVa- 
tio?ial  Board,  whatever.  "Of thesocial  and 
political  history  of  applicants,  the  Compa- 
nies can  each  testify  themselves,  through 
competent  and  trustworthy  agents,  if  such 
is  necessary  to  the  furtherance  of  their  in- 
terest ;  but  this  we  consider  the  sheerest 
twaddle,  not  entitled  to  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment.  The  Journal's  premises  being  wrong, 


it  follows  its  conclusions  are  incorrect,  also; 
the  demoralization  referred  to  does  not  exist; 
on   the    contrary,  the    National    Board    is 
stronger  to-day  than   at   any  period   of  its 
existence,  and  the  substantial  good    which 
the  organization   has   bestowed,   permeates 
not  only  every  Company's  office  a   member 
thereof,  but  has  elevated  the  profession,  cre- 
ated  a  feeling  of  confidence  which  a  bitter 
war  had  well  nigh  extinguished,  and   above 
all,  the  object   for   which   the   Board   was 
established   has  been  secured  and   attained, 
which  benefits  will  last  for  all  time  to  come, 
for  Board  or  no  Board,  it  would   be  an  as- 
persion on  the   host   of  intelligent  Under- 
writers  forming  the  institution,  to  suppose 
that    its    lessons    and     valuable    statistical 
information  will   be   forgotten  or  neglected. 
The    Executive     Committee     has     labored 
through  its  duties,  exciting  a  great   deal  of 
improper    criticism  ;     but    as    delicate     as 
such  work   has   been,  results  are  gratifying 
to  nearly  every  component  interest,  and  the 
Board,  by  sustaining   them   despite  all  ele- 
ments of  discord,  proves  that   Committee  to 
be  made   of  the   right  material,  and  must 
convince  these  press  agencies  of  non-Board- 
ers, that  the  National  Board   is  a    National 
protectorate,  governed  by  men  equal  to  any 
exigency,    by  men    who    will    never    lose 
sight  of  their  Companies'  interest,  nor  those 
of   a    prosperous   public.     No   amount    of 
twaddling  bounce  can  deter  them  ;   malcon- 
tents and  frightened  members  cannot  disturb 
the  harmony  ;  the  center   pole   is   made   of 
better  stuff,  and   its   protective  canvass  will 
never  again  be  furled. 

In  this  connection  we  would  have  the 
Local  Boards  bear  in  mind,  that  as  much 
as  their  journalistic  agencies  for  outside 
companies  affect  a  denunciation  of  the  Na- 
tional Board,  its  disruption  is  the  very  last 
object  they  wish  accomplished.  Such  a  move 
would  shake  the  very  foundation  from  under 
them  and  precipitate  ruin  and  bankruptcy, 
which  they  are  only  spared  now  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  National  Board  rates;  it  is 
your  duty  to  accept  the  rates  fixed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  in  good  faith,  and 
present  them  to  the  public  with  a  straight- 
forward demand,  void  of  trembling  lest  aa 
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outside  competitor  shall  capture  your  busi- 
ness; you  have  no  excuses  to  offer  for  an  in- 
crease in  rates  except  that  such  are  found  to 
be  commensurate  with  the  hazard,  and  at  less 
than  cost  your  companies  do  not  want  the  busi- 
ness. The  collation  of  statistical  information 
regarding  the  pedigrees,  political  or  social 
history  of  applicants,  does  not  figure  in  the 
case;  your  companies  ivant  profit,  if  there  is 
any  profit  in  the  business;  to  this  end  the 
Board  has  been  organized,  diffusing  long 
life  to  companies  and  reasonable  security  to 
the  public  that  insurance  contracts  can  be 
depended  upon,  and  in  no  way  endangered 
by  cut-throat  competition.  Local  Boards 
give  your  National  Organization  warm,  loyal 
support;  once  become  infected  with  the  pois- 
onous influences  of  outside  competition  and 
your  calling  is  gone;  your  companies  un- 
reliable, the  business  prostrated,  and  the  non- 
Boarders  would  occupy  the  position  of  the 
boy  who  wet  his  trowsers  one  cold  morning, 
to  keep  his  legs  warm.  Let  Board  rates, 
Board  rules,  and  Board  requirements  be 
your  watchword,  and  when  the  fiery  remin- 
iscences of  the  past  are  repeated  in  the  future, 
the  strong  will  survive,  especially  those  gain- 
ing strength  from  healthy  rates  and  conser- 
vative National  Board  practices.  Those 
gambling  at  any  cost  will  find,  when  too 
late,  that  their  shadow  can  be  lost  and  as 
easily  spared,  while  their  own  position  has 
been  reduced  by  themselves  to  a  positive 
absurdity. 

Since  writing  the  above,  intelligence 
reaches  us  of  a  large  and  destructive  fire  at 
Virginia  City,  Nevada,  from  which  point 
numerous  and  emphatic  complaints  have 
heretofore  reached  us,  regarding  the  arbi- 
trary rates  and  rulings  of  the  Board.  Folio  w- 
ii;g  as  it  does  upon  the  application  for  re- 
duced rates  and  the  refusal  of  this  Board  to 
comply,  is  about  as  strong  an  argument 
against  the  fallacies  presented  by  malcon- 
tents and  newspaper  tirades  as  we  can  pre- 
sent, and  the  lesson  to  underwriters  on  this 
Coast,  at  least,  should  be  conclusive  that  the 
existence  of  the  National  Board  is  a,  positive 
business  necessity.  We  have  sent  a  special 
messenger  to  Virginia,  to  secure  full  parti- 
,culars  of  losses,  insurance,  etc.,  and  we  refer 


our  readers  to  another  column  for  such  in- 
formation as  we  could  obtain  before  going 
to  press. 

S.  L.  Van  Ameringen  Again. 


In  the  September  number,  1873,  of  the 
Coast  Review,  the  gentleman  whose  name 
heads  this  article  received  a  complimentary 
benefit. 

This  chap  came  to  this  Coast  from  China 
some  three  or  four  years  ago,  well  recom- 
mended by  leading  merchants  there,  as  well 
as  by  the  Dutch  consul  at  Shanghai.  Upon 
the  strength  of  these  recommendations,  to- 
gether with  his  prepossessing  appearance  and 
fine  conversational  powers,  some  of  our  insur- 
ance companies  and  general  agents  in  this 
city  concluded  that  this  was  the  man  who 
should  represent  them  in  Virginia  City,  Ne- 
vada. He  was  therefore  appointed  general 
agent  for  Nevada,  for  one  of  our  local  fire 
insurance  companies,  some  halfdozen  East- 
ern fire  companies,  and  one  Eastern  Life 
company,  and  from  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment, until  July,  1873,  Cwhich  was  not  very 
long),  he  did  a  very  nice  and  satisfactory 
businets  for  his  principals.  About  the  time 
the  August  report  was  due  from  this  promis- 
ing general  agent,  he  had  some  confederate 
write  to  his  companies,  in  this  city,  stating 
that  ''Mr.  Van  Ameringen  is  quite  ill,  but 
will  have  the  report  ready  in  a    few  days." 

The  special  agent  of  one  of  the  interested 
companies  suspected  something  wrong,  and 
aftor  waiting  a  "few  days"  for  the  report — 
which  did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  he  went 
to  Virginia  City,  when  he  found  that  the 
bird  had  flown,  and  with  it  about  ?5, 000  U. 
S.  gold  coin  belonging  to  the  different  com- 
panies which  he  so  ably  represented. 

Mr.  Van  Ameringen  is  a  very  plausible 
man,  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  his  pre- 
possessing appearance  and  gentlemanly  de- 
portment won  for  him  the  confidence  and 
support  of  many  of  the  leading  men  of  Vir- 
ginia City.  The  people  of  that  place  were 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  a  defaulter  to 
his  companies. 

Energetic  efforts  were  made  to  capture 
and  cage  the  bird,  but  nothing  could  be 
learned  concerning  his  whereabouts,  and  the 
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companies  just  charged  to  profit  and  loss 
account  the  amount  of  his  defalcation. 

The  Coast  Review  at  the  time  warned 
companies  and  agents  to  look  out  for  him, 
as  he  was  a  scoundrel  of  the  first  honors. 

The  above  information  is  given  in  answer 
to  numerous  inquiries  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
(where  this  man  is;  now  operating  in  the 
insurance  business,  acting  as  solicitor  for  a 
firm  representing  several  fire  insurance  com- 
panies), concerning  his  character  and  stand- 
ing in  this  and  Virginia  City.  Now,  if  our 
friends  in  Salt  Lake  City,  who  are  desir- 
ous to  know  of  the  character  and  standing 
of  S.  L.  Van  Ameringen  in  this  city  and 
Virginia  City,  and  they  are  good  mathema- 
ticians, they  can  come  very  nearly  figuring 
it  out  from  the  above,  for  which  we  charge 
nothing. 


Outside  Capital  in  San  Francisco- 


The  vicissitudes  of  the  past  few  months 
must  satisfy  all  Californians  that  notwith- 
standing their  vast  resources  they  are  still 
largely  dependent  upon  the  reserved  capital 
of  older  countries.  The  array  of  banking 
capital  in  San  Francisco  is  enormous  for  a 
city  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
old,  and  the  recent  achievement  of  our  capi- 
talists in  resuscitating  the  Bank  of  California 
has  excited  the  admiration  of  the  financial 
world.  The  supply  of  bullion  from  the 
Nevada  mines  is  apparently  inexhaustible, 
and  yet  at  the  present  time  of  writing  the 
stringency  of  our  money  market  is  very  se- 
vere, and  the  prospect  of  seasonable  relief 
is  not  very  manifest.  The  temporary  loan 
of  a  few  millions  would  be  a  priceless  boon 
for  this  community,  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
every  inducement  should  be  furnished  to  at- 
tract foreign  capital  to  this  point  for  invest- 
ment. It  is  notorious  that  large  amounts 
of  money  are  hoarded  in  the  Atlantic 
cities  and  in  Europe,  solely  on  account  of 
the  timidity  of  capitalists.  In  New  York 
and  in  the  East  this  timidity  is  largely  re- 
ferable to  the  confusion  caused  by  a  paper 
currency,  but  the  pressure  is  quite  as  bad 
here,  where  everything  rests  on  a  specie  ba- 
sis. 


It  should  also  be  noticed  that  capital  can 
be  advantageously  supplied  not  only 
through  banks  and  money-lenders,  but  va- 
rious other  organizations,  like  insurance 
companies,  may  be  sustained  by  foreiga 
capital,  to  the  great  relief  of  our  oppressed 
money  market.  The  recent  fire  in.  Virginia 
City  has  pressed  very  hard  upon  insurance 
companies,  and  as  that  city  and  its  im- 
mense enterprises  are  maintained  from  San 
Francisco,  the  inquiry  is  an  obvious  one: 
where  should  we  be  if  we  were  compelled  to 
rely  wholly  upon  the  local  insurance  com- 
panies? 

And  yet  our  Legislature  has  pursued  the 
extraordinary  course  of  attempting  to  crowd 
out  foreign  insurance  companies  by  hostile 
legislation.  The  inventive  genius  of  law- 
yers has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  devise 
some  method  by  which  the  federal  rights  of 
citizens  and  corporations  of  other  States  shall 
be  abridged  by  State  legislation.  Such  an 
attempt  is  simple  nullification  in  substance, 
if  not  in  form;  and  the  events  have  proved, 
in  one  instance  at  least,  the  impotency  of 
such  attempts.  We  refer  to  the  attempt  to 
oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts, 
which  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  country 
has  declared  to  be  flagrantly  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Now,  why  in  the  world  are  such  attempts 
made?  Does  not  the  present  crisis  teach  us 
the  priceless  value  of  foreign  capital  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  a  new  country? 
It  is  not  so  important  in  what  form  it  seeks 
investment,  so  long  as  it  gets  here.  It  may 
help  us  by  carrying  on  an  insurance  busi- 
ness, and  if  it  does  it  relieves  the  financial 
necessity  by  releasing  what  would  other- 
wise be  required  to  sustain  local  insurance 
companies,  for  more  general  or  direct  em- 
ployment in  other  kinds  of  business. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
some  very  severe  laws  were  passed  to 
abridge  the  rights  of  foreign  insurance  com- 
panies, and  which  had  the  effect  of  driving 
many  of  the  leading  life  companies  out  of 
the  State.  Foreign  fire  companies  shrink 
from  a  compliance  with  the  laws,  and  un- 
less this  policy  of  the  State  is  changed  there 
is  imminent  danger   that  our   citizens  will 
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have  to  transact  their  insurance  business 
outside  of  the  State  at  great  inconvenience 
and  expense. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Legislature 
about  to  assemble  will  be  aroused  to  a  full 
appreciation  of  this  bad  state  of  things,  and 
will  amend  the  obnoxious  laws  passed  two 
years  ago.  We  should  be  the  last  to  op- 
pose any  wise  precaution  against  fraud  by 
unprincipled  and  worthless  organizations, 
but  it  is  notorious  that  the  companies  which 
were  frightened  away  by  the  laws  recently 
enacted  are  the  very  companies  whom  it 
was  most  for  our  interest  to  retain  among  us. 

The  Union  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 


The  United  States  Review  of  September 
15th,  contains  a  well  written  article,  com- 
plimenting in  the  highest  terms  the  man- 
agers of  the  old  Union  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Boston,  and  while  this 
article  is  drawn  pretty  strong,  yet  we  feel 
that  Brother  Dearden  only  spoke  the  truth 
in  every  particular.  From  the  article  above 
mentioned  we  extract  the  following  facts: 

It  has  a  membership  at  the  present  time 
of  more  than  twenty-one  thousand,  and 
gross  assets  of  more  than  nine  million 
dollars,  invested  in  a  most  substantial 
and  profitable  manner.  During  the  year 
1874  the  company  increased  its  assets  by 
$1,046,800.84,  and  received  in  premiums 
from  new  business  ^483,229.43,  which  was 
an  increase  over  the  new  business  of  1873  of 
§162,797.10.  The  gross  premiums  received 
during  1873  aggregated  |1,670,205.13,  and 
during  1874,  $1,850,161.00,  a  gain  of  $179,- 
955.87.  The  interest  receipts  during  the 
latter  year  amounted  to  $558,538.74,  and 
the  death  losses  to  $453,631.00,  showing  an 
excess  of  interest  receipts  over  death  losses 
to  the  amount  of  $104,907.74,  or,  to  put  the 
matter  still  stronger  perhaps,  for  every  hun- 
dred dollars  which  the  company  paid  for 
death  losses,  it  received  as  interest  on  its 
investments  $123.13.  The  instances  are 
rare  indeed  where  such  a  splendid  exhibit 
in  this  latter  particular  can  be  made.  Only 
the  few  companies,  and  those  among  the 
oldest  andstaunchestin  the  land,  are  able  to 
make  their  interest  returns  even  keep  pace 


with  their  death  losses.  The  great  majority 
of  the  companies  are  compelled  to  draw 
upon  still  other  sources  of  profit  than  in- 
terest receipts  in  order  to  meet  these  claims. 
It  is  the  ambition  of  every  company  from 
its  earliest  days  to  realize  this  point  of 
strength  and  progress,  but  the  Union  Mu- 
tual, as  we  have  shown,  not  only  enjoys 
this  meaure  of  success,  but  has  gone  a  long 
way  beyond  it,  being  able  to  contribute  a 
large  percentage  of  its  interest  earnings, , 
after  satisfying  death  claims  out  of  them, 
to  the  increasing  of  its  assets,  and  the  en- 
hancing of  dividends  to  policy-holders.  For 
some  years  past,  the  profits  from  this  source 
have  materially  aided  in  the  development  of 
the  very  creditable  surplus  which  the  com- 
pany now  possesses,  and  it  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  show  that  such  a  condition  of 
afl['airs  is  in  the  line  of  the  highest  welfare 
of  both  the  policy-holders  and  the  com- 
pany. 


The   Virginia    City  Conflagration. 


On  the  26th  of  last  month  the  most  ter- 
rible conflagration  ^hat  ever  occurred  on 
this  Coast  visited  Virginia  City,  laying 
waste  all  of  the  principal  business  portion  of 
the  city,  and  rendering  thousands  homeless 
and  destitute.  It  originated  through  the 
carelessness  of  a  drunken  prostitute,  and  in 
a  portion  of  the  town  where  the  character 
of  the  buildings  were  of  that  combustible 
nature  as  to  give  but  little  hopes  of  extin- 
guishing a  fire  during  a  heavy  gale  of  wind. 
It  soon  gained  such  headway  as  to  preclude 
all  hopes  of  staying  its  progress,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  had  licked  up  all  of  the  princi- 
pal business  portion  of  the  city,  together 
with  the  hoisting  works  of  the  Consolidated 
Virginia  and  Ophir  mines,  and  the  Consoli- 
dated Virginia  and  California  Mills,  which 
ranked  as  the  finest  in  the  world.  In  a  few 
hours,  some  seven  or  eight  millions'  worth  of 
property  was  destroyed,  and  all  through  the 
insufficient  supply  of  water,  and  inefficent 
fire  department.  The  cisterns  were  merely 
sufficient  for  mining  and  manufocturing  pur- 
poses, and  totally'  inadequate  to  supply  the 
fire  engines  in  an  emergency  one-fourth  as 
great  as  this.     Besides,  the  mains  were  only 
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two  inches  in  size,  and  tlierefore  utterly 
useless  for  fire  department  purposes.  All 
of  the  precautions  so  necessary  to  the  preven- 
tion and  extinguishment  of  fires,  seem  to 
have  been  neglected  by  the  city  authorities, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  lessons  they 
have  had  during  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
and  the  urgent  demands  of  the  insurance 
companies  for  better  facilities,  and  a  better 
organized  department.  This  is  a  lesson, 
however,  which  they  will  be  likely  to  heed; 
but  should  they  not  do  so,  then  it  will  de- 
volve upon  the  insurance  companies  to  force 
them  to  heed  it,  as  they  cannot  afford,  after 
such  sad  experience  as  they  have  had  for 
several  years  past  in  Nevada,  to  do  business 
again  in  a  city  so  poorly  prepared  to  cope 
with  the  fire-fiend .  The  business  of  the 
State  has  made  an  annual  net  loss  to  the 
companies  for  years,  and  this  last  calamity 
is  the  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back. 
In  it  they  have  lost  nearly  $2,000,000,  or 
more  than  their  income  from  Nevada  for 
the  last  six  years,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  premium  income  of  the  whole  Pacific 
Coast  for  1875.  Then  surely  they  have  a 
right  to  demand  of  the  Virginia  City  au- 
thorities better  protection  in  future,  and  in 
the  event  of  its  not  being  furnished,  it  is 
plainly  their  duty  to  withdraw  from  there  in 
a  body,  and  leave  its  people  without  protec- 
tion. 

There  is  one  gratifying  feature  of  the 
heavy  loss  at  Virginia,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  every  company  involved  declare  their 
intention  to  pay  up  in  full  as  fast  as  adjust- 
ments are  made.  Our  local  companies  have 
sufl:ered  severely,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  losses  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  but  they  are  all  able  to  pay  dollar  for 
dollar,  and  are  doing  so  as  rapidly  as  their 
adjusters  complete  their  work.  This  is  par- 
ticularly gratifjnng  to  us,  as  it  enables  us  to 
publish  the  fact  as  a  refutation  of  the  asser- 
tions often  made  by  rival  agents  and  com- 
panies that  our  home  companies  could  not 
meet  a  heavy  loss  without  suspending  busi- 
ness. They  are  showing  their  strength  in 
this  emergency,  as  are  all  companies  repre- 
sented, and  Virginia  City  may  think  herself 
fortunate  in  having  her  losses  paid  in  full,  a 


circumstance  which  has  rarely  ever  occurred 
before  in  a  conflagration  of  such  enormous 
magnitude.  For  full  details  of  the  fire  we 
refer  to  other  pages  of  this  issue. 


The  Virginia  Fire  and  Insurance 
Rates. 


There'  has  been  quite  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  underwriters  on  this 
Coast  to  reduce  rates,  both  board  and  non- 
board  participating  to  some  extent  in  the 
business  of  what  is  termed  "cutting  rates," 
and  especially  is  this  so  with  some  of  our 
non-boarders.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
recent  Virginia  disaster  will  prove  advan- 
tageous in  this  respect;  that  is,  our  companies 
and  agents  should  understand  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  do  a  large  business  regardless  of 
rates.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  worth  noting, 
that  the  insurance  companies  have  not  been 
charging  too  high  for  the  insurance  fur- 
nished, and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  they  will 
not  make  any  money  on  this  Coast  this  year, 
but  on  the  contrary,  will  lose  heavily  as  a 
whole.  We  hope  therefore  that  the  cry  for 
a  reduction  in  rates  will  at  once  cease,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the  agents. 
It  is  a  well  known  truth  that  Virginia  City 
has  been  under  the  impression  that  insur- 
ance rates  were  too  high,  and  its  citizens 
have  talked  it  to  the  agents  so  much  that 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  that  a  great 
reduction  should  be  made  at  once.  What 
say  you  now,  gentlemen?  Do  you  think 
you  have  paid  too  much  for  your  insur- 
ance? 

One  other  thing  we  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  companies  to,  especially  our 
home  companies;  that  is  to  the  overloading 
practice,  which  proves  disastrous  in  case  of 
a  conflagration.  "A  company  should  write 
risks  with  a  view  to  paying  the  losses, 
whether  it  be  a  conflagration  or  only  a  small 
fire.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  most  of 
our  home  companies  are  overloaded  in  this 
city.  We  are  willing  to  concede  that  if 
this  whole  city  should  burn,  it  would  of 
necessity  wipe  out  all  of  our  local  compa- 
nies and  many  foreign  and  Eastern  compa- 
nies; and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that   if 
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only  six  blocks  in  the  business  part  of  the 
city  should  burn,  it  would  cripple  some  of 
our  home  companies  beyond  recovery. 


Insurance  in  the  Virginia  Confia- 
gration. 


We  give  below  the  amount  of  insurance 
in  each  company  interested  in  the  Virginia 
ginia  conflagration.  We  have  worked  early 
and  late  trying  to  get  the  correct  figures, 
delaying  this  issue  four  days  later  than  our 
usual  publication  day  for  that  purpose.  In 
getting  the  figures  below,  we  asked  for  exact 
amount  of  insurance  in  the  burnt  district, 
regardless  of  any  estimates  of  salvage,  and 
we  believe  the  companies  and  agents,  with- 
out exception,  gave  the  correct  figures,  as 
ne^r  as  could  be  done  from  the  books  and 
map.  While  the  amounts  held  by  some 
companies  appear  large,  one  fact  must  not 
be  overlooked,  that  is,  the  area  burned  over, 
as  our  readers  in  the  East  will  see  from  ac- 
companying map,  the  district  burned  does 
not  include  the  best  business  portion  of  the 
town,  but  a  large  number  of  first-class 
dwellings,  where  it  would  seem  almost  im- 
possible for  a  fire  to  reach,  as  many  of  them 
were  entirely  detached,  in  some  cases  one 
dwelling  to  a  block.  While  it  is  true  that 
Virginia  was  not  a  very  desirable  place  to 
underwrite,  (it  is  said,  however,  it  was  a 
first-rate  place  to  underc?<Z),  on  Account  of 
an  insufficient  fire  department,  a  scarcity  of 
water,  «&c.,  yet  there  were  many  substantial 
business  houses,  which  in  any  ,city  would 
be  considered  first-class,  hence  the  tempta- 
tion. 

There  are  some  companies  represented  on 
this  Coast,  however,  that  did  no  business 
in  Virginia  City,  and  of  course  they  are 
telling  the  forty-eight  that  did  do  business 
there,  "I  told  you  so,"  yet  when  the  facts 
are  known,  as  to  some  of  them,  they  did  not 
do  much  business  anywhere  on  the  Coast,  so 
we  hardly  know  whether  to  attribute  their 
not  writing  in  Virginia  to  <'  I  don't  like  the 
town,"  or  "I  can't  get  any  of  the  business 
there."  This,  however,  is  speculation  with 
UP,  and  the  fact  that  a  company  did  or  did 
not  do  business  in  Virginia,  is  no  card  for 
or   against  them.     It  is  sufficient  that  many 


of  our  best  underwriters  did  do  business  in 
Virginia  and  got  badly  scorched,  but  none 
of  them  more  than  they  can  stand.  The 
home  companies,  we  are  happy  to  say,  are 
all  able  and  willing  to  meet  every  dollar. 
Some  of  them  are  hurt  more  than  others. 
The  Eastern  and  Foreign  companies  have 
all  telegraphed  to  their  a  gents  in  this  city 
to  adjust  and  settle  in  full.  As  will  be  seen 
in  the  table  below  the  total  insurance  foots 
up  $2,007,200,  which  will  be  reduced  some, 
but  the  salvage  will  necessarily  be  small', 
as  but  little  property  in  the  district  was 
saved.  We  will  furnish  our  readers  in  our 
next  issue  the  exact  amounts  paid  by  each 

company. 

Insurance    Am't 
Name.  Location.  in  Burnt    Losses 

District.     Paid. 

State  Invest't.. San  Francisco.. 8158,500 

Home  Mutual..     "  "  145.000 

Firemen's  Fund    "  "  125,000 

Commercial....    "  "  65,000 

Union "  "  11,000 

California "  "  12,500 

Imperial  &Q'n.Lon'n  &  L'pool..  175,000 

Com'l  Union... London 100,000..      » 

London    Assur- 
ance Corpor'n      "       135,000 

N.  B.  &  Merc'le      "       60,000 

Royal  CanadianMontreal 49,000 

L'n  &Lan'shireLondon 50,000 

French  In.  Cor.  Paris .35,000 

Scottish  Com'l  .Glasgow 40,300 

BritishAmericaToronto 7,000 

Northern  Ass.. L'n  &  Aberdeen.    5,000 

Liverpool,  Lon- 
don &  Globe.  .London 10,000 

Svea Gothonberg 26,000 

^tna Hartford 76,700 

Hartford "         72,000 

Phoenix "         41,000 

Home New  York 41,000 

Fire  Associat'n. Philadelphia  ....  41,000 

Ins.  Co.  N.  Am.  "  ....58,000 

American "  ....46,000 

Continental New  York 48,000 

Niagara "  36,000 

Franklin St.  Louis 20,000 

Globe Chicago 20,000 

Traders " 12,000 

Citizens Newark 20,000 

German  Am'n.. New  York 23,900 

Hotfman "  16,.500 

Am'n  Central.. St.  Louis 12,.500 

Merchants Newark 6,500 

St.  Louis St.  Louis 5,000 

Fanuoil  Hall... Boston 1.5,000 

Citizens St.  Louis 8,000 

Mississippi  Val.Memphis 2,000 

Kansas Leavenworth 11,000 
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Home Columbus 19,500.. 

St.  Paul St.  Paul 19,300., 

Atlas Hartford 19,000., 

N.  0.  Ins.  Ass'nNow  Orleans  ....  14,000.. 

Penn Philadelphia  ....  10,000.. 

Franklin Indianapolis  ....  10,000., 

People's Newark 3,.500.. 

People's Memphis 1,500.. 


Total 82,007.200. 


Another  Bogus  Insui-ance  Man. 

The  followtng  story  as  to  how  a  bogus  in- 
surance agent  in  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  in- 
sured property  for  large  amounts,  and  never 
delivered  any  policies,  and  how  he  was  cap- 
tured, tried  and  sentenced  to  serve  two  hun- 
dred days  in  jail,  is  from  the  Virginia  City 
Chronicle  of  the  16th  ultimo  : 

Yesterday  evening  the  police  of  the  city 
were  informed  that  a  certain  impostor  was 
going  about  without  the  necessary  authority, 
insuring  property  and  making  collections 
for  the  same  wherever  he  could.  They  set 
about  to  find  him  with  all  dispatch,  and 
succeeded.  He  was  late  in  the  evening 
lodged  in  jail,  and  to-day  came  before  Judge 
Cox  for  trial.  The  circumstances  which 
led  to  his  detection  and  arrest  were  these: 

He  called  upon  Mr.  B.  Woods,  who 
keeps  a  tailoring  establishment  on  South  C 
street,  and  wanted  to  insure  his  property 
in  the  Etna  Company,  of  Hartford.  Mr. 
Woods  agreed,  and  the  policies  were  sent 
for,  or  represented  to  be  sent  for.  Mean- 
while he  ordered  a  suit  of  clothes,  and 
when  they  were  made  for  him,  called  to 
put  them  on,  pro'jnising,  of  course,  to  de- 
duct the  pay  from  the  cost  of  the  policies 
when  they  should  arrive.  About  this  time 
Mr.  Woods  smelt  a  mice,  and  informed 
Mr.  A.  L.  Edwards,  the  agent  of  several 
insurance  companies,  of  the  circumstance. 
Mr.  Edwards  knew  that  the  Etna  Company 
had  no  itinerant  solicitor,  but  to  make  as- 
surance still  more  sure,  telegraphed  to  the 
San  Francisco  office,  and  received  a  reply 
in  accordance  with  his  convictions.  The 
reply  also  stated  that  a  bogus  agent  had 
recently  been  taking  in  the  good  people  of 
Battle  Mountain,  and  that  in  all  probability 
this  was  the    same    individual.     The  case 


was  then  given  to  the  police,  with  the  re- 
sult above  stated.  The  bogus  agent,  who 
is  a  fine  looking  man,  gave  his  name  in 
court  as  H.  W.  Howell.  He  was  unrepre- 
sented by  counsel,  and  altogether  very  re- 
ticent. Several  witnesses  were  examined, 
who  testified  that  the  defendant  had  in- 
sured them  and  promised  to  deliver  the 
policies  as  soon  as  they  could  be  got  through 
the  mail.  Mrs.  Wylie  stated  that  he  in- 
sured her  property  for  something  like  $35,- 
000,  and  he  owned  up  himself  to  insuring 
several  parties  about  town  in  various  sums. 
After  the  prosecution  had  made  out  its  case 
the  prisoner  was  invited  by  the  court  to 
make  a  statement,  if  he  wanted  to,  in  his 
own  behalf,  but  declined,  saying  that  what- 
ever he  might  say  could  do  him  no  possi- 
ble good.  He  was  fined  $400,  with  the  al- 
ternative of  200  days  in  jail. 

A  Fog  Horn  for  the  South  Faral 
lones. 

The  necessity  of  the  erection  of  a  fog  horu 
on  the  Farallones  has  been  long  felt  by 
mariners  and  ship-owners  trading  with  this 
port,  as  well  as  the  Marine  Underwriters, 
who  have  paid  about  $200,000  on  vessels 
and  cargo  wrecked  and  lost  at  these  islands. 
Several  noble  ships  and  valuable  cargoes 
have  been  lost  during  thick  weather,  through 
the  absence  of  the  warning  note  of  a  fog 
horn.  The  merchants  and  shipmasters  of 
San  Francisco  have  at  last  taken  steps  to- 
ward persuading  the  Government  to  estab- 
lish one  of  these  safety  agents  on  the  South 
Farallones,  by  the  circulation  of  the  follow- 
ing petition  for  signature,  which  is  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  and 
which  has  already  been  extensively  signed: 
"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Ke- 
presentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  your  petitioners, 
citizens  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  ship  masters  entering  this  port, 
would  respectfully  represent  to  your  honor- 
ble  bodies  that  the  South  Farallone  Is- 
lands are  a  group  of  rocky  islands  situated 
24  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the   entrance 
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to  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  and  lying 
directly  in  the  track  of  the  steamers  running 
between  San  Francisco  and  China.  Their 
close  proximity  also  to  the  route  of  all  coast- 
ing steamers,  as  well  as  all  ships  entering  the 
said  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  render  them  a 
source  of  great  danger  to  all  navigators,  if 
left  in  their  present  condition.  The  heavy 
fogs,  so  prevalent  on  this  coast,  frequently 
render  the  lighthouse  on  said  islands  of  no 
service,  thus  endangering  all  vessels  passing 
on  that  route.  So  much  has  this  been  the 
case,  that  during  the  last  few  years  three 
large  ships,  containing  valuable  cargoes,  to- 
wit:  the  Lucas,  Anna  Size,  and  Champlain, 
have  been  totally  wrecked  on  these  islands. 
We  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  an  ap- 
propriation be  made  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing and  maintaining  a  first-class  steam  fog 
whistle  on  said  South  Farallone  Islands." 


Virginia  City  Correspondence. 


Virginia  City,  Nov.  1st,  1875. 
Dear  Review: 

Virginia  City  in  ruins!  chaos  and  inex- 
tricable confusion  prevails!  armed  militia 
patrol  the  streets,  and  what  is  left  of  this 
world-renowned,  busy  and  money-making 
city,  is  under  a  cloud.  The  fire  which  oc- 
curred about  half  past  five  on  the  morning 
of  October  26th  last,  originated  in  a  small 
frame  lodging  house,  situated  on  the  East 
side  of  "  A  "  street,  between  Taylor  and 
Union  streets,  owned  and  occupied  by  one 
Kate  Shay.  There  has  been  an  alarm  of 
fire  from  this  same  house  about  every  new 
moon;  poor  whiskey  and  Kate  had  a 
natural  affinity  for  each  other,  and  lamps 
upsetting,  stoves  overturning  and  such  other 
demoralizing  incidents  were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  this  lady's  domicile.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fire,  one  of  the  proverbial 
Nevada  zephyrs  was  holding  high  carnival, 
and  the  inefficient  fire  department  and  more 
inefficient  water  supply,  enabled  the  fire- 
fiend  to  lick  up  block  after  block  of  brick 
or  frame,  jumping  down  hill  and  burning 
up  the  hill,  spreading  at  times  as  if  the 
wind  came  straight  down  from  heaven.  Of 
course  every  body  was  demoralized,  and  the 


saving  of  property  utterly  impossible. 
What  little  was  secured  from  the  burning 
district  was  either  burned  in  the  streets  or 
dropped  upon  by  a  lot  of  thieving  hell- 
hounds, whose  scarcity,  immediately  after 
the  fire  had  subsided,  was  a  most  healthful 
precaution  on  their  part.  Coming  as  this 
fire  does,  in  the  wintry  season,  when  re- 
building of  brick  seems  quite  impossible, 
and  when  houseless  and  homeless  people 
cannot  for  love  or  money  secure  shelter,  ■ 
the  calamity  is  indeed  a  sickening  one,  and 
the  good  people  here  will  not  forget  the 
much-needed  and  liberal  contributions  be- 
stowed upon  them  since  the  disaster. 

Immediately  after  the  fire  the  insurance 
companies  having  interests  here  at  once  dis- 
patched their  representatives,  some  twenty- 
five  in  number,  and  in  every  instance  the 
companies  are  showing  that  commendable 
pluck  so  universally  characteristic  of  the 
insurance  fraternity,  by  authorizations  to 
draw  at  sight  as  losses  are  adjusted.  Among 
the  adjusters  number  the  most  promnient 
figurers  of  this  Coast,  and  while  at  first  they 
sufiTered  great  inconvenience  for  quarters, 
are  now  settled  in  their  respective  offices, 
diligently  employed  ending  the  agony.  The 
adjusters,  for  a  temporary  habitation,  char- 
tered a  sleeping  car,  and  for  the  first  few 
days  organized  themselves  into  a  conven- 
tion, pledging  each  other  support,  and  after 
nominating  committees  on  the  important 
losses,  adjourned,  subject  to  call  of  the 
chairman.  Before  adjournment,  however, 
the  convention  drafted  the  following  resolu- 
tions, and  presented  them  to  Mayor  Currie  : 

Virginia  City,  Oct.  30,  1875. 
To  the  Honorable,  the   Mayor  and    Common 

Council  oj  the  City  of  Virginia,  Nevada: 

Gentlemen — At  a  meetingof  the  adjust- 
ers representing  the  several  insurance  compa- 
nies now  in  Virginia,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  present  to  your  honorable  body, 
and  the  property-owners  of  Virginia,  the 
unanimous  sentiments  of  the  said  adjusters 
on  the  following  subjects,  to-wit: 

That,  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  water  supply,  street  mains  and  hydrants 
(developed  by  the  recent  fire),  and  of  the 
large  preponderance  of  inflammable  mate- 
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rial  comprising  the  city,  they  deem  it  highly 
impolitic,  unwise  and  unsafe  to  continue  to 
underwrite,  and  thereby  expose  the  capitals 
of  the  insurance  companies  to  greater  disas- 
ter ;  and  they  will  consider  it  their  duty  to 
so  represent  to  their  respective  companies, 
and  advise  a  discontinuance  of  farther  busi- 
ness unless  the  following  improvements  be 
made: 

First — The  construction  of  water  works 
with  a  twelve  or  eighteen-inch  main  on  C 
street,  and  six-inch  connections  on  parallel 
and  cross  streets,  with  not  less  than  four 
hydrants  on  each  block. 

Second — The  establishment  of  a  proper 
fire  limit  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city, 
within  which  no  wooden  structures  shall  be 
erected. 

Third — The  widening  of  the  cross  streets. 

Such  improvements  as  may  be  needed  in 
the  organization  of  the  Fire  Department 
and  increase  of  apparatus  and  hose  have 
doubtless  suggested  themselves  to  your  hon- 
orable body.  Of  these  your  memorialists 
cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  but 
the  devastation  which  now  marks  so  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  city,  is  in  evidence 
that  prompt  radical  measures  are  necessary 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  similar  calamities, 
and  to  induce  the  underwriters,  who  are 
new  called  upon  to  disburse  nearly  two 
millions  of  dollars,  to  continue  to  extend  to 
your  property-owners  further  indemnity. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants: 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Insu- 
rance Company,  and  Northern  Assurance 
Company,  per  Henry  Smith,  special  agent 
and  adjuster. 

Commercial  Union,  Faneuil  Hall,  Svea, 
American  Central,  Citizens,  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  Merchants  Insurance  Compa- 
nies, per  B.  F.  Lowe,  adjuster. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
London,  Queen  Insurance  Company  of 
Liverpool,  "W.  J.  Landers,  adjuster. 

Union  Insurance  Company,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, James  D.  Bailey,  adjuster. 

Eoyal,  Ins.  Co.  of  North  America,  Amer- 
rican,  Niagara,  and  Continental  Insurance 
Companies,  per  H.  W.  Snow,  adjuster. 


Hartford  Insurance  Company,  by  J.  W. 
Staples,  adjuster. 

Phoenix  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford, 
and  Home  Insurance  Company,  of  New 
York,  by  L.  L.  Bromwell,  adjuster. 

Globe,  Franklin,  and  Citizens' and  Trad- 
ers' Insurance  Companies,  by  Potter,  Jacobs 
&  Easton. 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  by  H.  H.  Bigelow,  General  Man- 
ager, and  K.  H.  Magill,  general  agent. 

State  Investment  and  Insurance  Company, 
G.  H.  Bigelow,  adjuster. 

Commercial,  California  and  Fire  Insur- 
ance Association  of  Philadelphia  Insurance 
Companies,  by  A.  E.  Gunnison,  adjuster. 

London  and  Lancashire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, by  Henry  Coubrough,  adjuster. 

-iEtna  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford, 
William  Macdonald,  adjuster. 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company,  of 
San  Francisco,    William  Sexton,  adjuster. 

London  Assurance  Corporation,  by  Kob- 
ert  Eickson,  adjuster. 

French  Insurance  Corporation,  by  Ed- 
ward Brown,  adjuster. 

Amazon,  Franklin,  Atlas,  Girard,  Home, 
New  Orleans,  Penn,  People's,  St.  Paul  Ins- 
surance  Companies,  A.  D.  Smith,  adjuster. 

Scottish  Commercial  Insurance  Company, 
J.  W.  Hart,  adjuster. 

North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance 
Company,  per  George  Grant,  adjuster. 

We  are  glad  to  chronicle  that  the  au- 
thorities have  taken  the  address  in  a  proper 
spirit,  and  while  nothing  can  be  done  be- 
fore spring,  there  is  no  doubt  every  demand 
of  the  underwriters  will  be  complied  with. 
The  companies  should,  under  no  circum- 
stances, compromise  a  condition,  and  until 
the  require'd  improvements  are  made  let  un- 
derwriters be  chary  of  Virginia  City  busi- 
ness. As  near  as  can  be  ascertained  the 
several  companies'  losses  will  foot  up  up- 
wards of  two  millions  of  gold;  of  course 
some  of  the  interests  must  of  necessity  be 
estimated,  and  nothing  conclusively  correct 
can  be  given. 

The  salvages  are  nominal  and  scarce; 
cannot  amount  to  an  offset  against  the  insur- 
ance taken  at  San  Francisco  and  not  r 
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ported  to  resident  agents  here.  I  append  a 
list  of  the  several  adjusting  agencies,  ad- 
justers and  their  offices,  as  published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  locations  of 
the  Adjusting  Offices  of  the  various  insur- 
ance Companies: 

Commercial,  Fire  Association  and  Cali- 
fornia—A. K.  Gunnison,  DriscoU's  Build- 
ing. 

State  Investment — George  H.  Bigelow, 
DriscoU's  Building. 

Globe,  Franklin  of  St.  Louis,  Citizens  of 
Newark,  Traders  of  Chicago — E.  E.  Potter, 
DriscoU's  Building. 

Imperial  and  Queen — W.  J.  Landers, 
DriscoU's  Building. 

London  Assurance  —  Kobert  Dickson, 
Frankel  &  Block's  Building. 

Amazon,  Franklin  of  Indianapolis,  Atlas, 
Girard,  Home  of  Columbus,  New  Orleans 
Association,  Penn,  People's,  St.  Paul— J. 
K.  Garniss  and  A.  D.  Smith,  Beardsley's 
Building. 

Scottish  Commercial  — J.  W.  Hart, 
Beardsley's  Building. 

French  Insurance  Corporation  and  Kan- 
sas— B.  C.  Dick,  Beardsley's  Building. 

Home  Mutual— H.  H.  Bigelow  and  R.  H. 
Magilj,  Tahoe  House. 

Phoenix  and  Home — L.  L.  Bromwell, 
over  Kirschbraun's  Grocery. 

Commercial  Union,  Svea,  American 
Central,  Mississippi  Valley,  Merchants'  of 
Newark,  Citizens'  of  St.  Louis,  Faneuil 
Hall — B  F.  Lowe,  over  Kirschbraun's 
Grocery. 

Fireman's  Fund — George  D.  Dornin  and 
William  Sexton,  west  side  D  street,  south 
of  Gould  &  Curry  works. 

-(Etna,  German  American,  St.  Louis  and 
British  American — William  Macdonald, 
west  side  of  South  D  street,  next  south  of 
Gould  and  Curry  works. 

Eoyal  Canadian  and  North  British — Geo. 
F.  Grant,  southwest  corner  of  South  D  and 
Flowery  streets. 

London  and  Lancashire — Henry  Cou-' 
brough,  southwest  corner  of  South  D  and 
Flowery  streets. 

North  America,  Continental,  American, 
Niagara,  Hartford— J.  W.  Staples  and  H. 


W.  Snow,  west  side  of  South  D  street,  three 
doors  south  of  Flowery  street. 

Yours  truly, 

Virginia. 
The  above  communication  was  received 
as  we  went  to  press  with  our  last  form,  and 
we  only  have  room  and  time  to  congratulate 
the  adjusters  and  agents  on  their  action  ia 
the  matter  referred  to,  concerning  better  facil- 
ities for  extinguishing  fires  in  Virginia  City. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  underwriters  will  a^t 
harmoniously  in  this  matter  until  a  better 
state  of  afifairs  exist  in  Virginia.  Our  cor- 
respondent also  furnishes  us  with  a  list  of 
the  losses,  which  is  about  $40,000 lai'ger  than 
the  one  published  elsewhere. 


CHIPS. 

— A  few  extra  copies  of  this  issue  are  for 
sale  at  one  dollar  each. 

— The  Clay  Fire  and  Marine  Ins.  Co.  of 
Newport,  Ky.,  has  ceased  doing  business 
on  this  Cdast. 

— The  losses  on  Jordan  &  Marsh's  dry  goods 
establishment,  in  Boston,  have  been  adj usted 
at  1100,000. 

— C.  L.  Skeels,  of  the  well  known  firm  of 
Skeels  &  Boughton,  general  insurance  agents, 
176  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  left  that  city  early 
last  month  for  a  brief  visit  to  Europe. 

— In  the  suit  of  Weaver,  Taylor  &  Co.,  of 
this  city,  against  the  Home  Mutual  Ins.  Co., 
for  $6,927.50,  Judge  McKee,  a  few  days 
since,  gave  judgment  against  the  Company 
for  $5,000,  with  interest  from  July,  1874. 

— The  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  Rail- 
road Conductors'  Life  Insurance  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Canada  met 
in  the  Grand  Central  Hotel  in  New  York 
on  the  27th  ult. 

— Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Mann  &  Smith,  Gen'l 
Insurance  Agents  in  this  city,  have  added  to 
their  already  large  list  of  companies,  the  St. 
Nicholas  of  New  York.  This  company  has 
a  paid  up  capital  of  $200,000,  with  over 
$300,000  in  good  assets.  We  congratulate  the 
Manager  of  the  St.  Nicholas  on  their  selec- 
tion of  a  California  representative. 
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— The  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Life 
Insurance  reports  that  during  the  month  of 
September  the  amount  paid  by  twenty- 
seven  insurance  companies  upon  policy 
claims  was  as  follows: 

Loss  by  death $1,601,158.70 

Matured  endowment 157,ii73.3() 

Total $1,758,832.0(5 

— S.  P.  Blagden,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  Asso- 
ciate Manager  U,  S.  branch  North  British 
&  Mercantile  Ins.  Co.,  spent  a  few  days 
recreating  on  this  Coast  during  the  past 
month.  Mr.  B.  honored  the  Review  with 
a  call,  when  he  expressed  himself  as  being 
highly  pleased  with  this  Coast,  and  the  way 
we  do  business  out  here. 

— Mr.  J.  B.  Bennett,  the  well  known  under- 
writer of  the  "West,  has  recently  opened  an 
office  in  Chicago,  and  announces  himself: 
"J.  B.  Bennett  &  Co.,  Underwriters'  Ad- 
justment Bureau,"  and  in  his  card  proposes 
to  give  prompt  attention  to  the  adjustment 
of  losses,  throughout  the  Western  and 
Northwestern  States. 

— San  Jose  is  to  have  a  paid  fire  depart- 
ment. The  volunteers  and  city  fathers 
could  not  agree  as  to  what  was  necessary  to 
run  the  department,  and  the  fathers  were 
compelled  .to  give  the  volunteers  all  they 
wante'd,  or  abolish  them  and  organize  a  paid 
department,  and  run  the  thing  to  suit  them- 
selves, which  we  are  inclined  to  think  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do. 

— "We  have  received  a  copy  of  The  Dry 
Goods  Journal,  also  a  copy  of  the  Grocers^ 
Price  Current — both  of  New  York  City — in 
which  we  find  the  "picture"  with  a  long 
complimentary  notice  of  "Pliny  Freeman  a 
veteran  in  Life  Insurance."  The  editorial 
puflf  contains  many  startling  facts.  It  says: 
Mr.  Freeman  is  the  father  of  insurance  laws 
in  this  country;  that,  as  far  back' as  1849, 
he  originated  a  deposit  law,  whereby 
every  Life  Company  was  required  to  deposit 
$100,000  good  securities  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Life  Insurance  department  of 
the  State.  Also  many  other  good  things 
which  Mr.  Freeman  has  done,  all  we  pre- 
sume at  a  great  inconvenience   to   himself. 


It  is  astonishing  what  sacrifices  many  of  our 
great  men  make  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

— There  is  some  talk  of  inaugurating  a  new 
insurance  company  in  this  city,  to  be 
called  the  Nevada  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, with  Messrs.  Flood  &  O'Brien  as 
chief  stockholders.  We  have  been  unable 
to  trace  this  rumor  to  any  reliable  source, 
but  feel  authorized  in  mentioning  the  mat- 
ter among  our  news  items,  inasmuch  as 
those  reputed  to  be  interested  manifest  a 
knowledge  which  they  evidently  desire  to 
conceal. 

— We  have  received  "compliments  of  the 
Amazon  Ins.  Co.,"  in  the  shape  of  a  neatly 
printed  and  bound  vol.  of  the  "  Illustrated 
Cincinnati,"  by  D.  J.  Kenny.  This  book 
contains  368  pages,  with  over  320  engrav- 
ings, and  a  new  and  complete  map  of  the 
"Queen  City,"  and  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete hand-books  we  have  ever  seen.  There 
is  nothing  that  any  one  would  desire  to  know 
about  the  "Queen  City"  which  cannot  be 
found  in  this  volume.  The  Amazon  Insur- 
ance Company  will  please  accept  thanks 
for  the  volume. 

—  W.  J.  Callingham,  for  several  years 
prominently  connected  with  the  under- 
writing business  of  this  ciiy,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Genl.  Manager  on  this  Coast,  for 
the  Koyal  Canadian  Insurance  Company  of 
Montreal,  Canada,  vice  Hamilton  &  Son- 
nichsen,  resigned.  Mr.  Callingham  made  a 
flying  trip  to. Montreal,  to  arrange  details, 
and  within  three  days  after  his  return  to  this 
city  was  comfortably  located,  and  ready  to 
write  policies,  at  316  California  St.  As  yet 
Mr.  C.  has  not  made  application  to  join  our 
Board  of  Underwriters,  which  we  hope  he 
will  do  at  an  early  day. 

— In  an  article  on  Red  Tape  in  Life  Insur- 
ance, the  New  York  Tribune  s&ys:  "There 
are  really  few  instances  of  much  delay  in 
settling  honest,  clearly  proved  claims  after 
death.  When  the  payment  is  made  squarely 
and  promptly,  there  is  no  fuss  about  it,  and 
consequently  nobody  hears  of  it  outside  of 
the  family.  But  if  there  is  hesitating  or 
delay,  no  matter  how  justifiable,  the   story 
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of  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  highly  colored,  to 
be  trumpeted  far  and  wide,  and  to  appear 
in  the  newspapers,  if  not  in  the  courts.  One 
claim,  disputed,  hurts  more  than  fifty  claims, 
promptly  paid,  help  a  company.  Yet  in 
fairness  to  honest  policy-holders,  dishonest 
claims  must  be  disputed;  and  their  number 
is  greater  than  most  people  imagine." 
— On  the  day  following  the  Virginia  fire , 
our  insurance  companies  and  general  agents 
in  this  city  despatched  twenty-one  adjust- 
ers to  the  scene  of  the  conflagration,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  Sacramento  it  was 
thought  best,  in  view  of  the  probable  scarci- 
ty of  lodgings  in  Virginia,  to  charter  one  of 
Stanford's  best  palace  sleepers.  They  used 
this  car  for  office,  hotel  and  general  head- 
quarters for  four  or  five  days,  when  they 
were  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  some  of 
Virginia's  citizens,  to  obtain  quarters  in  dif- 
ferent dwellings,  using  a  small  8x10  room, 
for  which,  in  some  cases,  they  paid,  in  ad- 
vance, the  sum  of  §50  per  month.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  about  this  charge,  but  it 
only  shows  that  sleeping  apartments  and 
offices  were  a  scarce  commodity,  and,  as  in 
all  other  branches  of  business,  scarcity 
♦'elevates"  prices. 

— We  present  with  this  number  of  the  Ee- 
VIKW  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Virginia  City, 
showing  the  district  burnt  by  the  recent  de- 
structive fire  in  that  city,  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  destroyed  nearly  half  of  the  business 
portion  of  the  town.  This  bird's-eye  view 
was  lithographed  by  Messrs.  Britton  & 
Key  of  this  city,  and  was  completed  a  few 
weeks  before  the  fire.  The  map  is  pre- 
sented to  our  subscribers  at  a  heavy  ex- 
pense to  us.  The  retail  price  in  this  city  is 
$1.50  each,  and  the  sales  since  the  fire,  at 
that  price,  have  been  very  large.  While  we 
present  one  of  these  elegant  maps  to  each  of 
our  subscribers,  we  cannot  sell  extra  copies 
of  the  Keview,  with  the  map,  for  less  than 
$1  each,  which  will  be  the  retail  price,  and 
that  will  not  cover  the  actual  cost  of  the 
book  and  map.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
engraver  had  "revenue"  on  the  brain 
when  he  undertook  to  cut  "Review,"  but 
the  error  is  so  corrected  that  the  reader  will 
easily  comprehend  the  situation. 


— We  are  compelled,  for  want  of  space,  to 
leave  out  of  this  issue  many  items  of  inter- 
est which  will  receive  attention  in  our  De- 
cember number.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant items  crowded  out  is  a  little  transaction 
at  Marysville,  Cal.,  where  a  few  first-class 
gentlemen  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  dia- 
bolical conspiracies  to  defraud  one  of  our 
oldest  and  best  life  insurance  companies  out 
of  §10,000  IT.  S.  gold  coin,  that  we  have 
ever  heard  of,  and  which  will  receive  proper 
attention  in  our  next  number. 

— Brother  Hine,  ofthe  Monitor,  h  getting 
sharp  after  the  Arlington  Fire  and  Marine 
Ins.  Co.,  of  Parkesburg,  West  Virginia. 
It  appears  that  the  managers  of  this  West 
Virginia  wild-cat,  wrote  a  high-toned  letter 
to  the  Monitor  in  September,  asking  that 
before  it  made  any  further  statements  con- 
cerning their  high-toned  company,  it  write 
its  Parkesburg  correspondent  to  examine 
their  affiiirs;  but  as  the  Monitor  is  not 
favored  with  a  Parkesburg  correspondent, 
its  editor  sent  a  blank  of  the  New  York 
insurance  department,  and  asked  the  Ar- 
lington fellow  to  fill  it  out  ^and  return  to 
him,  which  as  yet  they  have  failed  to  do. 

— On  the  7th  of  last  month    the    Chicago 

Board    of    Underwriters   held    its    regular 

quarterly  meeting,   when    the  Fire    Patrol 

committee  and    superintendent  Bullwinkle 

made  their  fourth  annual  report,  from  which 

we  extract  the  following  statistics  : 

Fires  extinguished  by  the  Fire  Insurance 

Patrols  for  the  year  ending   September  30, 

1875: 

Company  No.  1 22 

Company  No.  2 3 

Total 25 

Insurance  interested  on  the  same $1,523,700.00 

Loss  paid 810.60 

Kecapitulation  from  date  of  organization 
of  insurance  on  stocks  where  covers  were 
spread,  and  loss  on  the  same,  including  fires 
extinguished  by  patrol,  with  insurance  inter- 
ested and  the  loss  of  the  same,  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1875  : 

Total  insurance 81,653,135.00 

Loss  paid 6,125.55 

Total  number  of  covers  spread 587 

Total  insurance  on  fires  extinguished 

by  patrol $10,082,967.08 

Total  loss  paid 4,501.60 
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— The  Faneuil  Hall  Insurance  Company  of 
Boston  had  been  doing  business  in  Vir- 
ginia City  but  a  short  time  when  the  fire  oc- 
curred, hence  the  loss  of  this  company  is  not 
large,  only  $15,000,  concerning  which  the 
manager  in  Boston  telegraphed  Mr.  Clark 
to  "adjust  and  pay  cash  as  fast  as  settled, 
hy  draft  on  us,"  which  was  quite  encourag- 
ing, and  shows  that  the  company  is  not  do- 
ing business  on  this  Coast  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  premiums  alone,  but  to  pa^/  losses 
as  ivell.  The  Citizens  of  St.  Louis,  and 
Mississippi  Valley  of  Memphis,  are  also 
represented  by  Messrs.  Farnsworth&  Clark, 
and  lose  in  the  Virginia  fire  about  $11,000, 
which  will  be  paid  promptly  on  adjustment. 

— As  we  stated  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  we 
worked  hard  to  get  the  exact  figures  of  the 
insurance  in  the  burnt  district,  and  we  are 
certain  that  the  list  published  is  correct,  or 
within  a  few  dollars  of  it;  but  we  assure  our 
readers  that  the  collection  of  the  facts  aflford- 
ed  us  considerable  amusement,  as  well  as 
re-Zte-able  information.  A  day  or  two  after 
the  fire,  we  made  a  little  tour  'round  town 
to  ascertain  about  the  amount  of  insurance 
in  the  burnt  district.  We  called  first  on 
Mr.  A.,  who  said,  "I  can't  tell  exactly;  how 
much  has  Mr,  B,  got?"  We  informed  him 
that  we  had  not  seen  Mr.  B.  We  then  called 
on  Mr.  B.,  who  said  ''I  can't  exactly  tell; 
how  much  has  Mr.  C.  got?"  We  followed 
the  alphabet  from  A  to  Z,  and  got  no  informa- 
tion. A  day  or  two  later,  when  we  were 
certain  each  company  would  tell  about  the 
amount,  we  called  on  Mr.  A.,  who  replied 
"About  40  to  50  thousand  dollars."  Mr.  B. 
said  "60  to  75  thousand;  how  much  has  Mr. 
A?"  We  told  him  40  to  50  thousand  dollars, 
when  he  exclaimed  "All  bosh  ;  they  have 
got  over  $300,000."  Mr.  C.  told  us  he  had 
from  20  to  30  thousand,  and  then  asked 
"How  much  does  Mr.  B.  claim?"  We  said 
from  $00,000  to  $75,000.  "Oh!  thunder;  if 
he  gets  oft"with$400,000  I'm  fooled."  With- 
out illustrating  farther,  we  will  only  say  that 
we  called  at  all  the  offices  and  found  things 
about  the  same  as  above;  and  while  we 
never  figured  it  up,  yet  we  are  certain  that 
if  we  had  published  the   Eeyiew   at  our 


usual  time,  the  Istinst.,  andhad  published  the 
losses  of  the  companies  at  the  figures  given 
by  B.  as  to  A's  losses,  and  so  on  through  the 
list,  it  would  have  footed  up  over  seventeen, 
million  dollars,  or  thereabouts ;  but  we 
were  content  to  wait  and  get  facts,  which 
will  be  found  elswhere  in  this  issue. 

— Joseph  Williams,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Fire  Commissioners  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  who  at  the  Convention  of  Chief  Engi- 
neers, held  in  New  York  last  month,  said: 
"When  I  run  with  the  machine  and  a  party 
refused  to  contribute  to  our  support,  we 
'spotted'  his  house,  and  when  a  fire  came  we 
saved  the  adjoining  property  and  permitted 
his  to  burn.  Now,  I  think  the  National 
Board  and  the  insurance  companies  should 
pay  the  expenses  of  this  convention;  tke 
chiefs  of  departments  can  hardly  aflford  to 
spare  the  amount  necessary,  and  I  say  to 
them  if  the  National  Board  or  the  insurance 
companies  refuse  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this 
meeting  they  should  'spot'  the  property  in- 
sured in  such  insurance  companies  and  let 
it  go  in  case  of  fire,"  has  been  called  on  by 
the  Board  to  make  an  absolute  denial  of 
having  used  the  above  language  or  resign 
his  position.  He  resigned.  A  refusal 
to  absolutely  deny  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  he  is  guilty  as  charged. 

— The  Baldwin  hotel-theatre-stores-tinder- 
box,  now  being  erected  on  the  corner  of 
Market  and  Powell  streets  in  this  city,  offers 
great  inducements  to  underwriters.  It  is  five 
stories  high,  with  a  sort  of  frame  range  on  one 
corner,  extending  40  or  50  ^feet  above  the 
roof  proper,  which,  we  presume,  will  be 
called  a  "  dome"  with  a  tower  extension, 
and  could,  with  equal  propriety  from  its 
dimensions,  be  called  a  branch  of  Wilson's 
amphitheater.  The  erection  of  such  a  build- 
ing is  a  disgrace  to  any  city,  and  we  cannot 
understand  why  the  authorities  of  this  city 
do  not  extend  the  fire  limits,  and  prevent 
the  erection  of  such  mammoth  fire-feeders  as 
this  great  five-story  frame — for  it  can- 
not be  called  anything  else — as  the  brick 
and  iron  consists  of  a  few  upright  iron  posts 
and  a  thin  and  very  narrow  brick  wall  be- 
tween the  bay-windows;  that  is,  the  windows 
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are  about  12  feet  wide  and  the  brick  wall  be- 
tween them  about  three  feet  wide.  We  be- 
lieve there  is  a  thin  brick  wall  extended  be- 
tween the  portion  to  be  used  as  a  theatre  and 
the  rear  of  the  stores,  which  extends  up  to  the 
second  story,  but  just  what  advantage  it  can 
ever  be  as  a  protection  against  fire,  we  are 
unable  to  see.  With  about  four  hundred  cords 
of  good  combustible  wood  placed  on  and 
around  this  little  smattering  of  brick,  we 
fail  to  see  the  protection  against  fire.  Insu- 
rance companies  writing  on  this  building 
should  write  "small  lines  well  scattered," 
and  at  remunerative  rates,  which  in  this 
case  is  about  10  per  cent. 
— The  first  annual  statement,  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30th,  1875,  of  the  California 
Tarmers'  Fire  Insurance  Association,  is  be- 
fore us.  The  capital  of  this  Company  is 
now  $200,000.  The  following  shows  the 
business  of  the  Company  for  the  year  above 
mentioned: 

Total  risks  written 83,026,378.00 

Total  promiunis 63,30(5.49 

Losses  paid 646.00 

No.  of  policies  issued 1,435 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that,  while 
the  business  has  not  been  as  large  as  older 
companies,  the  losses  have  been  exceedingly 
small.  This  Company  is  rapidly  growing 
in  favor  with  the  farmers  of  California,  and 
Mr.  J.  D.  Blanchar,  the  President,  deserves 
credit  for  the  energy  and  ability  displayed 
in  popularizing  the  Company.  We  believe 
the  rates  obtained  by  the  California  Farm- 
ers' on  the  stock  business,  are,  on  the  aver- 
age, about  up   to  the  board  tariff. 

—The  29th  statement  of  the  New  Zealand 
Insurance  Company,  of  Auckland,  for  the 
half  j^ear  ending  May  31st,  1875,  was  pre- 
sented at  the  general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders, held  on  Wednesday,  July  14th, 
1875.  The  report  shows  that  the  premiums 
received  during  the  six  months  were  $391,- 
660,  showing  an  increase  of  §75,575  over 
those  received  during  the  corresponding 
half  year  of  18 74,  and  an  increase  of  $1 13, 91 5 
over  last  half  year. 

The  marine  losses  were  unusually  large, 
the  total  fire  and  marine  amounting  to  about 
?300,000,  which  embraces  all  losses  ascer- 


tained and  paid;  also  a  full  estimate  of  all 
claims  arising  prior  to  May  31st. 

The  Company  paid  a  dividend  of  $50,000 
for  the  half  year,  and  after  making  due  al- 
lowance for  unpaid  losses,  re-insurance 
fund,  &c.,  the  report  shows  a  net  surplus  on 
hand  of  $100,000. 

The  New  Zealand  has  an  authorized  capital 
of  $5,000,000,  with  one  million  subscribed, 
of  which  $700,000  is  paid  up  in  cash,  and 
the  remaining  $300,000  secured  by  approved 
notes,  which  are  payable  in  quarterly  install- 
ments,   the    last    payment    being    due    in 

March  next. 

The  Company  is  represented  in  this  city  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Craig,  307  California  st. ,  who 
has  sent  the  head  ofiBce  quite  a  nice  business. 

— If  quantity,  regardless  of  quality,  ever 
makes  a  people  happy,  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  should,  of  all  others, 
be  the  most  happy.  The  commissioner  of 
that  State  publishes  a  list  of  all  companies, 
fire  and  life,  authorized  to  do  business  in  his 
State,  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1875,  a 
copy  of  which  has  been  kindly  forwarded  to 
this  ofiice  by  the  head  of  the  department  of 
insurance. 

We  see. in  this  list  the  names  of  sixty-two 
Joint  Stock  Fire  and  Marine  companies  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  each  with  a  capi- 
tal ranging  from  $3,500  to  $1,000,000. 
The  number  of  Joint  Stock  Fire  and  Maine 
companies  of  other  States  doing  business  in 
Pennsylvania,  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two, 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  $2,500  each. 

The  number  of  foreign  companies  holding 
authority  to  transact  a  business  in  that  fav- 
ored State,  is  sixteen,  with  capital  ranging 
from  $323,400  to  $1,250,000  each.  There 
are  eight  home  life  companies,  and  forty- 
four  life  companies  of  other  States  doing  bus- 
iness in  that  State. 

The  total  number  of  Joint  Stock  and 
Marine  comp mies,  therefore  it  is  only  220, 
and  when  we  add  about  40  to  60  Pennsylva- 
nia mutuals,  it  does  appear  to  the  casual 
observer  that  Pennsylvania  is  a  good  place 
to  plant  out  an  agency,  and  to  our  compa- 
nies on  this  coast  who  contemplate  "branch- 
ing out,"  we  respectfully  recommend  that 
Pennsylvania  atfords  a  rare  opportunity  to — 
get  rid  of  any  surplus  that  may  be  on  hand. 
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— The  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Underwriter  has  prepared  a  very  neat 
pamphlet,  entitled:  "Philadelphia  Insur- 
ance Directory,"  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
received  at  this  office.  The  price  of  the 
directory  is  twenty-five  cents,  and  is  well 
worth  the  money. 

— A  decision  has  just  been  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Virginia,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  buyers  and  sellers 
of  different  lamp  oils.  In  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, a  suit  for  damages  was  brought  by  a 
woman  who  had  been  severely  burned  by 
the  explosion  of  some  so-called  unexplosive 
oil  against  the  grocer  who  had  sold  her  the 
article.  The  grocer  in  his  defense  pleaded 
that  he  really  believed  the  oil  to  be  unex- 
plosive, and  that  it  had  been  carefully  tested 
by  chemical  experts  and  declared  to  be  ab- 
solutely free  from  all  explosive  properties 
whatever.  Evidence  to  this  effect  was  also 
given  in  court.  Several  experienced  wit- 
nesses, on  the  other  hand,  testified  that  a 
peculiar  kind  of  gas  was  generated  by  the 
oil  under  certatn  conditions,  which  exploded 
when  it  came  in  contact  with  flame.  The 
court  held  that  as  the  use  of  the  oil  for  light- 
ing purposes  was  not  at  all  times  and  under 
all  conditions  absolutelj'  free  from  all  danger 
of  explosion,  the  defendant  was  not  exempt 
from  responsibility  in  selling  it,  and  ordered 
him  to  pay  the  plaintiff  $12. 50  and  costs. 

In  a  similar  case  in  New  Orleans,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  has  awarded 
$1,250  against  the  manufacturing  company. 
—Insurance  Monitor. 

— The  Indiana  delegate  to  the  recent  con- 
vention spoke  his  mind  concerning  life 
agents.  He  said:  <'They  are  sharp,  deter- 
mined, and  not  over  scrupulous  men,  ready 
to  make  almost  any  representation  concern- 
ing the  policy  of  a  rival  company  ;  they  re- 
quire neither  character,  experience  nor  adap- 
tation ;  they  have  not  only  every  induce- 
ment, but  every  facility,  for  unfair  dealing; 
they  have  no  restraint  upon  them,  either 
moral  or  legal,  having  no  responsibility  either 
to  the  applicant  or  the  company  they  repre- 
sent. Being  driven  bj' necessities  into  this, 
the  only  business  open  to  them,  and   being 


paid  only  as  they  are  successful  in  securing 
applications,  they  go  into  the  field  of  life 
insurance  having  nothing  to  lose  and  a 
living  to  gain."  We  take  it  that  Mr.  Finch 
is  sincere  in  his  description  of  the  Indiana 
life  insurance  agent  ffs  he  knows  him,  and  all 
we  have  to  say  is  that  there  is  an  evident 
defect  in  the  honorable  gentleman's  diges- 
tion, or  else  the  hoosier  solicitors  are  an 
unmitigated  set  of  scallawags,  altogether 
exceptional  to  the  honorable  roll  to  which 
so  many  answer  in  all  the  States  in  the 
Union. 

There  are,  perhaps,  as  many  life  insur- 
ance men  as  there  are  lawyers  in  the  city 
of  Indianapolis,  and  we  will  bet  Mr.  Finch 
a  big  red  apple,  that,  so  far  as  concerns  their 
private  fortunes,  their  social  positions,  their 
business  careers,  and  their  personal  repute, 
they  will  average  up  to  if  not  above  the 
members  of  the  profession  to  which  he  be- 
longs.— Ins.  3Ionitor. 

— Capt.  BuUwinkle,  of  the  Chicago  Fire 
Patrol,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee in  speaking  of  the  system  of  inspection 
introduced  in  that  city,  says:  By  this  system 
of  inspection  and  re-inspection,  owners  and 
occupants  of  buildings,  finding  that  we  are 
watchful  and  ever  on  the  alert  for  the  pre- 
vention of  fires,  our  inspections  have  caused 
them  to  take  more  interest  in  those  matters 
than  they  have  been  accustomed  to.  Con- 
sequently, they  keep  their  premises  much 
safer  and  cleaner,  and  in  as  good  shape  as 
their  business  will  permit.  By  this  system 
we  examine  all  the  buildings  in  the  business 
district  once  in  every  three  or  four  months. 
Permit  me  to  refer  you  to  the  annexed  re- 
port of  buildings  inspected.  I  find  in  re- 
inspecting — which  we  do  three  or  four  times 
in  succession — in  some  buildings  that  having 
dangerous  points  require  to  be  continually 
looked  after,  in  order  that  owners  and  occu- 
pants may  be  compelled  to  keep  their  build- 
ings in  a  safe  condition.  Since  the  system 
of  inspection  has  been  adopted,  the  fires  in 
the  principal  business  portions  of  the  city 
have  been  less  frequent  than  ever  before. 
M.  B.  Bailey,  lately  appointed  building  in- 
spector for  the  city,  has  been  immediately 
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informed  by  me  of  all  violations  of  the  city 
fire  ordinance.  He  has  taken  prompt  and 
active  steps  to  have  the  ordinance  fully  ob- 
served, and  all  violations  at  once  corrected. 


FINANCIAL. 


Capital. 

[From  the  Monetary  and  Mining  Gazette.] 
What  is  Capital?  This  is  a  question  that 
has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  political 
economists  and  would-be  financial  reform- 
ers ;  but  amid  the  general  ignorance  that 
prevails  on  the  topic  the  question  has  been 
plunged  into  hopeless  confusion,  until  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  general  admission  of  which 
teachers  and  disciples  may  make  a  com- 
mon starting  point.  Por  instance,  many 
assume  that  only  is  capital  which  is  hold 
in  the  shape  of  hard  cash,  while  others 
maintain  that  money,  as  such,  is  not  capital 
at  all,  but  only  its  representative  ;  real  capi- 
tal, in  their  opinion,  being  expressed  in 
every  form  of  wealth — as  land,  houses, 
personal  property,  stock,  shares,  bonds, 
etc.  It  might  help  us  to  a  solution  of  this 
question  if  we  were  to  trace  the  inquiry 
back  one  stage  further,  and  ask — What  is 
Wealth  ?  Here  we  are  disposed  to  assume 
•what  those  whose  dull  intellects  have  been 
clouded  by  gross  materialism  will  regard 
fts  rank  heresy — that  wealth  does  not  ex- 
press so  much  a  tangible  reality  as  a 
condition  of  existence.  The  exact  equiva- 
lents of  wealth  are  not  houses,  land  and 
other  property.  These  are,  or  may  be, 
evidences  of  it.  "Wealth  is  a  condition,  not 
a  reality,  and  they  are  wealthy  who  are,  to 
use  a  common  phrase,  "well-to  do,"  what- 
ever may  be  the  conditions  of  their  happi- 
ness in  this  respect.  The  outward  ex- 
pressions of  wealth  are  manifold,  but  the 
essence  of  it  is  in  the  condition  we  have  in- 
dicated. Next  we  inquire — What  is  Capi- 
tal ?  It  is  generally  defined  as  the  uncon- 
gumed  product  of  human  labor.  A  man 
realizes  a  certain  harvest  by  his  industry  ; 
part  of  this  he  consumes  in  his  livelihood, 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  those  dependent 
on  him,  but  that  part  of  his   harvest  which 


he  saves  from  his  current  expenses  is  capi- 
tal. If  well  applied  it  goes  to  facilitate  his 
future  industry,  and  to  render  it  more  pro- 
ductive. For  instance,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry and  manufacturing  machinery, 
ships,  etc.,  are  capital  in  the  strictest  sense. 
They  represent  the  savings  from  past  labor, 
and  are  the  instruments  of  fecilitating  new 
and  more  profitable  industries,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation alike  of  further  means  of  enjoy- 
ment and  of  additional  capital. 

Now,  here  we  have  the  key  of  the  true 
relations  between  capital  and  labor — the 
vexed  social  question  which  is  agitating  the 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  all  the 
sophisisms  of  so-called  political  economists, 
and  all  the  bitter  strifes  which  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  community  notwithstand- 
ing. If  it  were  possible  for  us  by  an  effort 
of  the  mind  to  carry  ourselves  back  so  far  as 
the  era  when  man  was  in  his  primitive 
condition,  before  an  incipient  civilization 
had  brought  the  families  of  the  earth  to- 
gether with  the  object  of  mutual  protection 
and  the  promotion  of  common  interests,  wo 
might  understand  how  wealth  could  be  the 
product  of  labor  alone.  But  from  the  time 
that  civilization  began  her  benignant  sway, 
the  union  of  capital  and  labor  has  been  the 
true  and  the  only  source  of  fruitfiilness. 
These  have  a  common  purpose,  common  in- 
terests, and  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  when  either  one  or  the  other  assumes 
an  antagonism  against  its  consort,  and 
overlooks  the  mutual  benefit  which  is  the 
ground  of  their  mutual  allegiance  and  the 
bond  of  their  union.  The  relations  are  best 
typified  by  marriage,  when  the  welfare  of 
the  one  is  the  welfare  of  both.  It  is  the 
oversight  of  this  simple  truth  that  occations 
all  the  contention,  and  originates  all  the 
wild  theories  respecting  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labor.  Capital  cannot  act  un- 
fairly towards  labor  without  at  the  same 
time  inflicting  an  injury  on  itself;  labor 
cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  capi- 
tal, without  doing  itself  a  grievous  harm. 
They  are  bound  in  a  union  that  is  indissolu- 
ble— they  arc  embarked  in  one  boat,  and 
neither  can  imperil  the  safetj'  and  happi- 
ness  of    the   other  without    imperilling   its 
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own.  Neither  can  either  fructify  without 
the  other.  Under  the  existing  state  of 
things  labor  alone  cannot  force  from  the 
earth  the  means  of  such  subsistence  as  our 
modern  civilization  has  rendered  necessary. 
Labor  cannot  look  for  a  harvest  if  she  is 
content  merely  to  scratch  the  earth  with  the 
first  rude  implement  which  comes  to  hand. 
The  plough,  the  harrow,  and  every  imple- 
ment of  husbandry  is  capital  ;  not  to  dwell 
now  on  the  steam  engine,  the  steamboat, 
the  telegraph,  and  a  thousand  other  devices 
and  works  for  which  this  age  has  become 
conspicuous.  It  is  the  union  of  such  capi- 
tal as  this,  with  human  toil,  that  gives 
fruitfulness  to  it,  and  without  this  union 
labor  would  be  barren  indeed.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  inert  machinery  of  civ- 
ilization has  no  vivifying  power  until  it  is 
allied  with  human  intelligence  and  labor, 
and  properly  directed  to  a  specific  result. 
We  have  gone  back  to  these  first  princi- 
ples to-day  because"*they  are  almost  uni- 
versally overlooked  ;  and  it  is  for  this  very 
reason  that  in  the  unhappy  contests  between 
masters  and  men  the  gulf  that  separates 
them  becomes  wider  and  wider  every  day, 
to  the  manifest  loss  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  closer  application  of  these  principles  to 
common  life  we  reserve  for  future  discus- 
sion as  occasion  may  justify. 

But  the  review  of  the  relations  between  * 
capital  and  labor  has  not  been  exhausted 
when  we  have  discussed  those  relations  as 
they  exist  between  masters  and  men.  Such 
discussion  represents  but  one  aspect  of  the 
case,  and  that,  probably,  the  least  import- 
ant. The  masters  themselves  are  laborers, 
and  their  skilled  and  intelligent  labor  is  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  force 
that  realizes  the  products  of  our  great  na- 
tional industries.  These  keen,  clever,  en- 
terprising men  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
capitalists.  There  could  not  be  a  greater 
mistake  I  They  are  but  co-workers  with 
their  own  employes.  The  real  capitalist 
are  recruited  from  a  very  diflFerent  class. 
We  have  repeatedly  shown  how  the  gi- 
gantic mercantile  operations  of  the  country 
are  carried  on  with  borrowed  money,  and 
when  this  fact  is  borne  in  mind,  the  literal 


accuracy  of  these  remarks  will  bo  apparent. 
The  great  shipbuilder,  manufacturer,  iron 
master,  or  colliery  owner,  may  or  may  not 
be  a  capitalist;  he  may  indeed  bear  a  double 
character,  but  as  carrying  on  any  of  these 
great  industries  he  is  decidedly  a  worker — 
he  is  an  industrious,  an  intelligent,_an  indis- 
pensable laborer  in  the  national  vine- 
yard. This  is  his  proper  character, 
and  herein  lies  his  real  dignity  and 
his  best  title  to  our  regard.  He  is  no 
drone  in  the  hive.  The  grandest  les- 
son that  can  be  taught  alike  to  workmen 
and  to  masters  is  that  they  are  coadjutors; 
that  both  represent  labor,  and  that  any 
antagonism  between  them  is  unnatural,  and 
must  be  fatal  to  the  growth  of  prosperity. 
When  the  British  workmen  talk  against 
capitalists  as  insisting  on  terms  that  are  un- 
fair, and  as  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  their 
order,  it  is  necessary,  above  all  things,  that 
they  should  rightly  discern  the  class  that 
represents  capital.  This  class  is  that  which 
lends  the  money  on  which  nearly  all  our  in- 
dustries are  supported.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  are  the  capitalists  who  hold  the  accu- 
mulated savings  of  bygone  years  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  masters  and  men  are  both 
in  the  same  category,  representing  the  pres- 
ent active  labor  which  is  to  fructify  the  ac- 
cumulated resources  which  we  call  capital. 
These  are  the  two  interests  that  have  un- 
fortunately become  antagonistic,  and  to  ad- 
just this  antagonism  is  the  greatest  com mer- 
dial  and  social  problem  of  this  enlightened 
age.  Now,  taking  this  broader  and  safer 
view,  what  are  the  relations  between  the 
enterprise  of  the  country  and  its  capital  ? 
How  do  these  two  individual  entirties  sup- 
port each  other  ?  or,  rather,  do  they  sup- 
port each  other  ?  Unhappily  they  do  not. 
There  are  intimate  relations,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  not  mutual.  The  interests  are 
separate  and  distinct.  The  product  of  the 
union,  if  there  be  a  product,  is  not  regarded 
as  the  oflfepring  of  the  joint  parentage,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  a  fierce  antagonism 
springs  up.  Capital  does  not  throw  itself 
into  the  undertaking  out  of  which  the  pro- 
duct is  anticipated  on  equitable  principles. 
It  says  to  enterprise,  you  ask  me  for  help  to 
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produce  wealth,  as  it  can  only  be  produced 
by  a  union  between  us.  "Well,  I  hire  out  to 
you  the  fructifying  power  I  possess,  and 
you  shall  pay  me  a  fixed  and  definite  price, 
no  matter  what  result  may  follow,  and  even 
should  there  be  no  result  at  all.  Capital 
makes  industry  its  slave  ;  its  very  first  act 
is  to  fix  on  industry  the  bondage  of  debt, 
and  to  exact  a  yearly  tribute  as  from  a 
bondsman.  The  true  theory  is,  that  capital 
and  labor  are  to  work  together,  and  divide 
the  fruits  of  their  toil  according  to  the  ulti- 
mate realization.  The  practice  is  that 
capital  takes  its  share  in  anticipation,  and 
thus  escapes  altogether  the  contingency  of 
loss.  This  is  the  more  inequitable,  for 
capital  is  the  stronger  of  the  two.  Because 
of  the  superior  and  the  more  readily  availa- 
ble strength  of  its  resources,  capital  ought 
to  pay  wages  to  labor ;  and  we  fondly 
dream  that  it  does  so;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
capital  begins  its  "joint"  operations  by 
forcing  wages  from  labor,  which  it  does  in 
the  shape  of  interest,  this  charge  being  al- 
ways made  before  the  realization  of  profit, 
and  altogether  independent  of  it.  Nay,  it 
is  a  claim  which  is  enforced  even  when  there 
is  an  actual  loss.  There  is  no  mutual  interest 
here,  but  an  antagonism  which  is  growing 
fiercer  and  fiercer  everyday.  It  is  illustrated  in 
the  high  finance  and  expensive  credits  which 
have  utterly  crushed  many  branches  of  our 
trade  and  have  crippled  many  more.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  commercial  society  has 
been  thrown  out  of  joint.  It  is  this  trading 
on  borrowed  money  that  has  made  all  our 
mercantile  relations  false  and  unfruitful, 
and  has  ox'iginated  a  financial  system  which 
is  a  standing  menace  to  society.  Here  is  a 
question  for  political  economists  to  study, 
for  bankers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers 
to  take  to  heart.  It  is  a  question  that  much 
more  seriously  aflects  the  best  interests  of 
mechanics,  artisans,  and  laborers,  than  all 
the  disputes  about  wages  and  all  the  other 
matters  put  together,  which  trade-unionism 
has^agitated  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with 
much  bitterness,  but  with  no  good  result. 
Under  these  false  relations,  capital  has 
grown,  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation, 
to  be   a  grinding  monopoly,   instead  of  a 


friendly  ally.  It  refuses  all  proper  and 
natural  part  in  the  products  of  industry, 
and  assumes  an  attitude  of  sullen  and  de- 
cided hostility,  with  its  bonds,  its  claims, 
its  preferences,  its  interests,  its  charges,  its 
securities.  It  has  become  a  tyranny  in  the 
midst  of  the  land,  more  insuflFerable  than 
ever  was  kingly  or  aristocratic  despotism. 
It  has  isolated  itself  from  the  community, 
and  stands  frowning  and  covetous — a  verita- 
ble Ishmael — with  its  hand  against  every 
man.  It  has  risen  a  proud  supremacy — 
cash  over  brains — and  wickedly  asserts  that 
the  dross  of  gold  is  higher  and  mightier 
than  the  sons  of  men.  Like  Jacob,  it  has 
by  subtilty,  and  with  an  air  of  sanctimo- 
nious respectability,  monopolized  the  chief 
blessings  of  the  Great  Father  of  us  all.  It 
is  a  supplanter,  pure  and  simple,  and  the 
slaves  on  whom  its  covetousness  has  fastened 
a  cruel  bondage  look  forward  with  undying 
hope  to  that  bright  day  when  "  the  yoke 
shall  be  broken  from  off  their  necks,"  and 
the  emancipated  children  of  toil  shall  enter 
on  their  own  inheritance. 


Share-Holders. 


The  Pictorial  World  gets  off  some  very 
good  notes  on  the  subject  of  railway  share- 
holders, which  very  aptly  applies  to  our 
mining  share-holders  in  this  city,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  sly  humor  that  pervades  them 
they  commend  themselves  to  our  favor,  as 
we  doubt  not  they  will  do  to  that  of  our 
readers.  They  are  particularly  welcome  as 
a  relief  to  the  dull  monotony  of  the  journal- 
ism of  finance.  As  will  be  seen,  the  sub- 
ject is  that  of  railway  share-holders,  and 
Scotch  share-holders  in  particular.  The 
World  says: 

'  'Among  the  many  classes  into  which  this 
much-enduring  country  is  divided,  the  rail- 
way shareholder  deserves  special  notice.  The 
Scotch  railway  share-holder  has  endured 
much,  and  he  has  endured  it  long.  I  do  not 
say  that  he  deserves  canonization.  He  has 
not  borne  his  suflTerings  either  meekly  or 
with  fortitude.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
railway  .shareholder  to  bear  martyrdom  in 
the  spirit  which  should  entitle  him  to  a  place 
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in  the  'Book  of  Martyrs.'  Indeed,  I  venture 
to  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  in  the  railway 
share-holder  there  is  very  little  indeed  of  the 
true  Christian.  From  the  moment  he  pur- 
chased his  stock  he  parted  with  Christianity. 
He  became  a  worshipper  of  Mammon.  A 
man,  I  take  it,  may  put  into  the  Three  per 
Cents.,  or  take  shares  in  The  Times  news- 
paper (if  he  can  get  any)  or  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company,  without  parting  with  his 
title  to  be  called  a  Christian  gentleman. 
But  a  railway  debenture  is  fatal.  Like 
latch-keys  and  brandy  and  soda,  it  is  a  pet 
device  of  the  Prince  of  Sin  to  turn  angels 
into  demons.  I  never  held  but  one  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  railway  stock  in  my  life. 
It  lay  upon  my  soul — like  murder!  From 
the  moment  that  I  paid  vay  money  and  got 
my  scrip  I  was  seized  with  a  savage  desire 
„to  get  rich.  I  saw  everything  through  a 
golden  haze.  In  every  sermon  that  I  heard 
there  seemed  to  be  golden  calves  running 
madly  up  and  down ;  the  parson  appeared 
to  be  preachnig  for  ever  at  me  ;  the  night 
air,  soft  and  balmy — a  zephyr  in  soft  dal- 
liance with  my  chamber  window,  seemed  to 
my  unnaturally  keen  sense  of  hearing  to  be 
the  shriek  of  the  locomotive — my  locomotive; 
my  dreams  were  of  railways,  and  board 
meetings,  and  railway  accidents,  and  coup- 
ons for  dividends,  which  devils  with  long 
arms  that  seemed  to  contract  like  a  telescope 
were  forever  seizing.  I  sold  my  stock,  and 
became  a  Christian  gentleman  once  more. 
But  the  railway  shareholder,  as  I  expe- 
rienced the  emotions  of  the  character,  still 
exists.  He  is  for  ever  hnmming  to  himself 
the  ballad — 

*I  know  a  bank 
Where  the  dividends  grow.' 

Well,  for  a  long  time  now  he  has  not  had  a 
pleasant  time  in  Scotland.  <  The  bank 
where  the  dividends  grow  '  has  been  sterile, 
and  the  shareholder  has  been  proportion- 
ately savage.  But  a  happy  turn  has  taken 
place  in  the  tide  of  railway  enterprise, 
which,  if  taken  at  the  flood,  may  lead  the 
shareholders  on  to  fortune.  Twelve  months 
ago  the  two  chief  railways  in  Scotland  were 
paying  next  to  nothing.  The  dividend  on 
the  Caledonian  was   down  to   2  per  cent. ; 


that  on  North  British  Stock  was  at  \\.  But 
this  year,  what  a  change  I  Caledonian  is 
6^,  and  North  British  4|.  Need  I  say  that 
the  shareholder  is  more  than  ever  devoted 
to  Mammon  ?  He  seems  to  see  the  golden 
time  he  has  looked  for  opening  to  his  fever- 
ish gaze.  Gold — whole  railway  luggage- 
trains  full  of  gold — appear  to  him  in  his 
dreams,  and  gaily  he  trolls  the  favorite 
lines — 

'  I  know  a  bank 
Whore  the  dividends  grow. 

Tra  la  la,  Tralalala!' 
It  is  a  pity  that  a  railway  share  should  ex- 
cite such  a  ferociously  wild  desire  to  get 
rich.  But  so  it  is.  There's  not  a  more  ex- 
citing scene  in  civilized  life  than  the  general 
meeting  of  a  great  railway  company,  when 
there  is  to  be  a  dividend  paid.  Men  and 
women  are  as  eager  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  However, 
the  holders  of  Scotch  railway  stock  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  their  present  turn  of 
good  luck.     They  deserve  it." 


— The  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Hollister 
has  been  increased  from  ^200,000  to  $300,- 
000,  and  that  of  the  bank  of  Dixon  from 
$150,000  to  $500,000.  These  are  encourage- 
ing  features  in  the  interior  banking  facilities. 
— The  Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  with 
a  paid  up  capital  of  $5,000,000,  was  opened 
on  the  4th  instant,  in  the  elegant  room  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose,  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  Nevada  block.  Messrs.  Flood  & 
O'Brien  are  the  principal  owners  of  the 
Bank,  and  with  the  large  capital  represented 
by  these  gentlemen  and  the  very  desirable 
location  of  the  bank,  it  will  not  be  surpris- 
ing if  this  should  become  one  of  the  leading 
banking  houses  on  the  Coast. 
— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bank  of 
California,  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  old  Board 
was  re-elected,  with  the  exception  of  D.  J. 
Tallant  and  L.  Sachs,  who  declined  a  re- 
election. The  vacancies  were  filled  by  the 
election  of  James  K.  Keene  and  Kobert  F. 
Morrow.  The  assets  of  the  bank  were  re- 
ported at  $14,000,000,  and  the  liabilities  at 
$10,000,000.  This  does  not  include  capital 
stock,  which  is  $5,000,000  more.  With  a 
good  year,  it  is  claimed  that  most  of  these 
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produce  wealth,  as  it  can  only  be  produced 
by  a  union  between  us,  "Well,  I  hire  out  to 
you  the  fructifying  power  I  possess,  and 
you  shall  pay  me  a  fixed  and  definite  price, 
no  matter  what  result  may  follow,  and  even 
should  there  be  no  result  at  all.  Capital 
makes  industry  its  slave  ;  its  very  first  act 
is  to  fix  on  industry  the  bondage  of  debt, 
and  to  exact  a  yearly  tribute  as  from  a 
bondsman.  The  true  theory  is,  that  capital 
and  labor  are  to  work  together,  and  divide 
the  fruits  of  their  toil  according  to  the  ulti- 
mate realization.  The  practice  is  that 
capital  takes  its  share  in  anticipation,  and 
thus  escapes  altogether  the  contingency  of 
loss.  This  is  the  more  inequitable,  for 
capital  is  the  stronger  of  the  two.  Because 
of  the  superior  and  the  more  readily  availa- 
ble strength  of  its  resources,  capital  ought 
to  pay  wages  to  labor ;  and  we  fondly 
dream  that  it  does  so;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
capital  begins  its  "joint"  operations  by 
forcing  wages  from  labor,  which  it  does  in 
the  shape  of  interest,  this  charge  being  al- 
ways made  before  the  realization  of  profit, 
and  altogether  independent  of  it.  Nay,  it 
is  a  claim  which  is  enforced  even  when  there 
is  an  actual  loss.  There  is  no  mutual  interest 
here,  but  an  antagonism  which  is  growing 
fiercer  and  fiercer  every  day.  It  is  illustrated  in 
the  high  finance  and  expensive  credits  which 
have  utterly  crushed  many  branches  of  our 
trade  and  have  crippled  many  more.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  commercial  society  has 
been  thrown  out  of  joint.  It  is  this  trading 
on  borrowed  money  that  has  made  all  our 
mercantile  relations  false  and  unfruitful, 
and  has  originated  a  financial  system  which 
is  a  standing  menace  to  society.  Here  is  a 
question  for  political  economists  to  study, 
for  bankers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers 
to  take  to  heart.  It  is  a  question  that  much 
more  seriously  afiects  the  best  interests  of 
mechanics,  artisans,  and  laborers,  than  all 
the  disputes  about  wages  and  all  the  other 
matters  put  together,  which  trade-unionism 
has^agitated  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with 
much  bitterness,  but  with  no  good  result. 
Under  these  false  relations,  capital  has 
grown,  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation, 
to  be   a  grinding  monopoly,   instead  of  a 


friendly  ally.  It  refuses  all  proper  and 
natural  part  in  the  products  of  industry, 
and  assumes  an  attitude  of  sullen  and  de- 
cided hostility,  with  its  bonds,  its  claims, 
its  preferences,  its  interests,  its  charges,  its 
securities.  It  has  become  a  tyranny  in  the 
midst  of  the  land,  more  insufferable  than 
ever  was  kingly  or  aristocratic  despotism. 
It  has  isolated  itself  from  the  community, 
and  stands  frowning  and  covetous — a  verita- 
ble Ishmael — with  its  hand  against  every 
man.  It  has  risen  a  proud  supremacy — 
cash  over  brains — and  wickedly  asserts  that 
the  dross  of  gold  is  higher  and  mightier 
than  the  sons  of  men.  Like  Jacob,  it  has 
by  subtilty,  and  with  an  air  of  sanctimo- 
nious respectability,  monopolized  the  chief 
blessings  of  the  Great  Father  of  us  all.  It 
is  a  supplanter,  pure  and  simple,  and  the 
slaves  on  whom  its  covetousness  has  fastened 
a  cruel  bondage  look  forward  with  undying 
hope  to  that  bright  day  when  "  the  yoke 
shall  be  broken  from  on  their  necks,"  and 
the  emancipated  children  of  toil  shall  enter 
on  their  own  inheritance. 


Share-Holders. 


The  Pictorial  World  gets  off  some  very 
good  notes  on  the  subject  of  railway  share- 
holders, which  very  aptly  applies  to  our 
mining  share-holders  in  this  city,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  sly  humor  that  pervades  them 
they  commend  themselves  to  our  favor,  as 
we  doubt  not  they  will  do  to  that  of  our 
readers.  They  are  particularly  welcome  as 
a  relief  to  the  dull  monotony  of  the  journal- 
ism of  finance.  As  will  be  seen,  the  sub- 
ject is  that  of  railway  share-holders,  and 
Scotch  share-holders  in  particular.  The 
World  says: 

"Among  the  many  classes  into  which  this 
much-enduring  country  is  divided,  the  rail- 
way shareholder  deserves  special  notice.  The 
Scotch  railway  share-holder  has  endured 
much,  and  he  has  endured  it  long,  I  do  not 
say  that  he  deserves  canonization.  He  has 
not  borne  his  sufferings  either  meekly  or 
with  fortitude.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
railway  shareholder  to  bear  martyrdom  in 
the  spirit  which  should  entitle  him  to  a  place 
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in  the  'Book  of  Martyrs.'  Indeed,  I  venture 
to  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  in  the  railway 
share-holder  there  is  very  little  indeed  of  the 
true  Christian.  Prom  the  moment  he  pur- 
chased his  stock  he  jiarted  with  Christianity. 
He  became  a  worshipper  of  Mammon.  A 
man,  I  take  it,  may  put  into  the  Three  per 
Cents.,  or  take  shares  in  The  Times  news- 
paper (if  he  can  get  any)  or  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company,  without  parting  with  his 
title  to  be  called  a  Christian  gentleman. 
But  a  railway  debenture  is  fatal.  Like 
latch-keys  and  brandy  and  soda,  it  is  a  pet 
device  of  the  Prince  of  Sin  to  turn  angels 
into  demons.  I  never  held  but  one  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  railway  stock  in  my  life. 
It  lay  upon  my  soul — like  murder!  From 
the  moment  that  I  paid  my  money  and  got 
my  scrip  I  was  seized  with  a  savage  desire 
^to  get  rich.  I  saw  everything  through  a 
golden  haze.  In  every  sermon  that  I  heard 
there  seemed  to  be  golden  calves  running 
madly  up  and  down;  the  parson  appeared 
to  be  preachuig  for  ever  at  me  ;  the  night 
air,  soft  and  balmy — a  zephyr  in  soft  dal- 
liance with  my  chamber  window,  seemed  to 
my  unnaturally  keen  sense  of  hearing  to  be 
the  shriek  of  the  locomotive — my  locomotive ; 
my  dreams  were  of  railways,  and  board 
meetings,  and  railway  accidents,  and  coup- 
ons for  dividends,  which  devils  with  long 
arms  that  seemed  to  contract  like  a  telescope 
were  forever  seizing.  I  sold  my  stock,  and 
became  a  Christian  gentleman  once  more. 
But  the  railway  shareholder,  as  I  expe- 
rienced the  emotions  of  the  character,  still 
exists.  He  is  for  ever  humming  to  himself 
the  ballad — 

'  I  know  a  bank 
Where  the  dividends  grow.' 

"Well,  for  a  long  time  now  he  has  not  had  a 
pleasant  time  in  Scotland.  'The  bank 
where  the  dividends  grow '  has  been  sterile, 
and  the  shareholder  has  been  proportion- 
ately savage.  But  a  happy  turn  has  taken 
place  in  the  tide  of  railway  enterprise, 
which,  if  taken  at  the  flood,  may  lead  the 
shareholders  on  to  fortune.  Twelve  months 
ago  the  two  chief  railways  in  Scotland  were 
paying  next  to  nothing.  The  dividend  on 
the  Caledonian  was   down  to  2  per  cent. ; 


that  on  North  British  Stock  was  at  IJ.  But 
this  year,  what  a  change  I  Caledonian  is 
6|,  and  North  British  4|.  Need  I  say  that 
the  shareholder  is  more  than  ever  devoted 
to  Mammon  ?  He  seems  to  see  the  golden 
time  he  has  looked  for  opening  to  his  fever- 
ish gaze.  Gold — whole  railway  luggage- 
trains  full  of  gold — appear  to  him  in  his 
dreams,   and    gaily   he    trolls   the  favorite 

lines — 

'  I  know  a  bank 
Where  the  dividends  grow. 

Tralala,  Tralalala!' 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  railway  share  should  ex- 
cite such  a  ferociously  wild  desire  to  get 
rich.  But  so  it  is.  There's  not  a  more  ex- 
citing scene  in  civilized  life  than  the  general 
meeting  of  a  great  railway  company,  when 
there  is  to  be  a  dividend  paid.  Men  and 
women  are  as  eager  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  However, 
the  holders  of  Scotch  railway  stock  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  their  present  turn  of 
good  luck.     They  deserve  it." 


— The  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Hollister 
has  been  increased  from  |200,000  to  $300,- 
000,  and  that  of  the  bank  of  Dixon  from 
$150,000  to  $500,000.  These  are  encourage- 
ing  features  in  the  interior  banking  facilities. 
— The  Nevada  Bank  of  San  Prancisco,  with 
a  paid  up  capital  of  $5,000,000,  was  opened 
on  the  4th  instant,  in  the  elegant  room  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose,  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  Nevada  block.  Messrs.  Flood  & 
O'Brien  are  the  principal  owners  of  the 
Bank,  and  with  the  large  capital  represented 
by  these  gentlemen  and  the  very  desirable 
location  of  the  bank,  it  will  not  be  surpris- 
ing if  this  should  become  one  of  the  leading 
banking  houses  on  the  Coast. 
— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bank  of 
California,  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  old  Board 
was  re-elected,  with  the  exception  of  D.  J. 
Tallant  and  L.  Sachs,  who  declined  a  re- 
election. The  vacancies  were  filled  by  the 
election  of  James  K.  Keene  and  Kobert  F. 
Morrow.  The  assets  of  the  bank  were  re- 
ported at  $14,000,000,  and  the  liabilities  at 
$10,000,000.  This  does  not  include  capital 
stock,  which  is  $5,000,000  more.  With  a 
good  year,  it  is  claimed  that  most  of  these 
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assets  will  be  realized.  In  any  event  de- 
positors and  other  creditors  will  all  be 
paid  oflf,  and  there  will  be  at  least 
$1,000,000  to  divide  among  stockhold- 
ers, and  this  may  possibly  be  increased 
to  $2,000,000  or  $3,000,000,  Since  the 
opening  the  volume  of  business  at  the  bank 
has  been  nearly  as  before  the  temporary 
suspension.  The  newly  elected  Board  of 
Directors  organized  on  the  5th  inst.  as  fol- 
lows :  President,  D.  O.  Mills  ;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, "William  Alvord  ;  Cashier,  Thomas 
Brown  ;  Secretary,  Stephen  Franklin  ;  As- 
sistant Secretary,  "W.  W.  Wiggins  ;  Ad- 
visory Committee,  Thomas  Bell,  "SVilliam 
Sharon,  and  James  R.  Keene.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  bank  has  chosen  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Heretofore,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  the  Cashier  has  acted  in  his 
place. 

— From  the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Cir- 
cular we  compile  the  following  statistics. 
The  transactions  for  the  three  quarters  of 
1875,  as  compared  with  those  for  the  same 
period  of  1874,  have  been  as  follows: 

Month.  Sales.  Amount. 

January 500  $3,724,840 

February 414  4,50(5.538 

March 520  4,264,397 

April 428  3,72(i,545 

May 382  4,078,465 

June 371  3,038,293 

July 344  1,958,382 

August 376  3,244,792 

September 264  1.459,917 

Totals  three  quarters,  1875...  3,599  $30,002,169 
Totals  three  quarters,  1874...  2,768  16.179,195 
The  number  of  mortgages   and   releases 

effected  during  the  past  nine  months  will  be 

found  in  the  following  table: 

,,       .,  MORTQAGKS.  EELEASKS. 

Month.            1^0,  Amount.  No.  Amount. 

January 255  $1,433,288  179  $1,261,575 

February 244  1,346,788  192  991,815 

March 294  1,667,413  224  1,476,301 

April 297  1,618,811  187  681,985 

May 283  1,544,206  141  537,947 

June 296  1,371,980  263  1,021,606 

July 265  1,288,766  152  687,310 

August 291  1.617,762  167  661.130 

September 151  756,161  109  895,273 

Totals  9  mos.  1875,2,376  $12,645,167  1,614  $7,715,032 
Totals  9  mos.  1874,1,954    12,127,063  1,410      8,134,956 

Increase  in  1875...    422       $518,104     204       

Decrease  inl875. $419,924 


— The  Monetary  and  Mining  Gazette  of  Lon- 
don, one  of  our  most  valuable  exchanges, has 
dropped  the  mining  part  of  the  name^and  the 
paper  is  now  ^^The  Monetary  Gazette.^'  A 
very  decided  improvement. 

— The  destinations  of  our  treasure  exports 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  compare 
as  follows: 

1874.  1875. 

New  York $13,359,600  $26,856,500 

Germany 78,300  

England 137,000  134,800 

China. 6,561,400  5,376,300 

Japan 41,400  2,000 

Central  America 344,100  128,600 

Mexico 30,000 

Panama 3,800 

Peru 400,000  

Hawaiian  Islands 300  20,400 

British  Columbia 90,000 

Totals $20,922,100       $32,642,400 

— The  Cincinnati  Commercial  gives  the  fol-' 
lowing  record: 

There  is  in  circulation  at  this  moment  $769,840,- 
110  in  paper  money,  which  in  round  numbers  is 
2  millions  more  than  in  1874. 
29  millions  more  than  in  1873. 
40  millions  more  than  in  1872. 
58  millions  more  than  in  1871. 
86  millions  more  than  in  1870. 
63  millions  more  than  in  1869. 
91  millions  more  than  in  1868. 
76  millions  more  than  in  1867. 
71  millions  more  than  in  1866. 
141  millions  more  than  in  1865. 
167  millions  more  than  in  1864. 
482  millions  more  than  in  1863. 
437  millions  more  than  in  1862. 
591  millions  more  than  in  1861. 
"Stop  this  contraction  !"    Such  was  the  remark 
of  Hon.  George  H.  Pendleton. 

— The  Monetary  and  Mining  Gazette  of  Lon- 
don, of  Sept.  18th,  contains  the  following 
concerning  the  Bank  of  British  Columbia  : 
The  directors  have  issued  their  report  to  the 
meeting  on  the  21st  inst.,  in  which  they 
state  that  after  paying  all  charges,  deduct- 
ing rebate  of  interest  on  bills  not  yet  due, 
and  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful 
debts,  the  balance  at  credit  of  profit  and 
loss  on  the  30th  of  June  last  was  £15,763, 
of  which  it  is  proposed  to  appropriate  £11,- 
920  to  the  payment  of  a  dividend  for  the 
half-year  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  an- 
num ;  to  add  £2,000  to  reserve  fund  (in- 
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creasing  it  to  £27,000),  and  to  carry  for 
■ward  £1,843.  The  balance  sheet  contains 
the  following  items  :  Liabilities  upon  de- 
posits, notes  in  circulation,  bills  payable, 
etc.,  £663,999  ;  capital  paid  up,  £298,000  ; 
assets,  bills  discounted  and  bills  receivable, 
and  other  securities,  £828,428  ;  specie  and 
bullion  in  hand  and  cash  at  bankers,  £142,- 
782. 


— The  passenger  movement  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  present  year  shows  a  hand- 
some increase  over'same  time  in  1874,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  figures : 

1874.         1875. 

Arrivals  finst  nine  months 60,449       82,493 

Departures  first  nine  months 28,325       30,967 

Nine  months'  gain 32,124       51,526 

Total  gain  for  nine  months  of '75..I9.402 


SAVINGS    BANKS    DIRECTORY. 

CITY   BANKS. 


Name. 


Savings  &  Loan  Society 

JHibornia  Savings  &  Loan  Society. 
French  Savings  &  Loan  Society.... 

ban  Francisco  Savings  Union 

Odd  Fellows'  Savings  Bank 

Farmers  A  Mechanics  Savings  Bank 
German  Savings  &  Loan  Society..., 
Pioneer  Land  &  Loan  Association 
Masonic  Savings  &  Loan  Society... 
Humboldt  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Feeurity  Savings  Bank.... 

Cal.  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Western  Savings  &  Trust  Co 

Totals — July,  1875 

Totals — January,  1875 

Totals— July,  1874 

Totals — January,  1874 

Totals— July,  1873 

Totals— January,  1873 

Totals— J  uly,  1872 

Totals — January,  1872 1 

Totals— July.  1871 1 

Totals— January,  1871 1 

Totals— July,  1870 ! 

Totals— January,  1870 


Location. 


619  Clay  Street 

M'tg'y&MarktSts 

Bush  Streets 

•5-32  California  St.... 
2  Odd  Fellows' Hall 
225  Sansome  Street 

520  California  St 

405  California  St.... 

6  Post  Street 

10  Geary  Street 

215  Sansome  St 

512  California  St.... 
Cor.  Kearny  &  Post 


Date  of 
Organiza- 
tion. 


July  23,  '.57 
April  7,  '59 
Feb.  1,  1800 
June  18, '02 
Oct.  13,  '00.. 
July  1,  '07.. 
Feb.  10,  '08 
A  pril  3,  '69.. 
Nov.  4,  '09.. 
Nov.  24,  '09 
March  2,'71 
uly  1,  '73.. 
May  15,  '73 


Ope" 
DepA 
July 

1875. 


10 ,854 

17,930 

0,000 

0,548 

8.072 

006 

6,373 

2,885 

3,065 

1,735 

1,014 

772 

533 


07,'J97 
60,600 
55,711 
51,807 
49,305 
40,0ii0 
42,999 
41,590 
38,870 
30,802 
37,130 
34,823 


Amount 

of 
Deposits. 


$12,730,166 
13,714,145 
5,904,308 
6,918,790 
7,847,178 

005,012 
5,871, .■i20 
1,001,491 
1,588,744 

931,731 
1,544,477 

302,703 

107,808 


Div.  Kate. 


Term  Ord'y 


9.00 
9.10 

10.00 
!).00 

12.00 
9.25 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

10.00 


$^59,133,909 
55,024,177 
50,843,1591 
40,745,044 1 
43,731,223 
42,474,935 
40,369,405 
37,033,3771 
34,541,597 
31,289,5.50 
29,842,112 
26,034.523 


9.00 
8.00 
8.40 
7.50 
7.30 
8.00 
7.50 
9.00 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
8.00 
8.00 


INTEKIOR     BANKS. 

Name. 

Location. 

Datofof 
Organiza- 
tion. 

Open 
DepAcc 
July  1, 

1875. 

Amount 

of 
Deposits. 

Div.  Kate. 

Term  1  Ord'y 

Mario,  '07. 
Jan.  28,  '08.. 
Aug.  12,  '67 
April  8,  '09 
May  20,  '09 
Aug.  13,  '67 
Feb.  8,  '69.. 
Julyl,  '70.. 
May  3,  '70.. 
Sept.  15. '71 
July  11, '73 
July  9,  '74.. 
May  13,  '74 

6,000 

2,020 

1,571 

1,259 

1,953 

1,012 

0.023 

1,500 

500 

392 

1,193 

200 

653 

$3,100,913 

1,105,;j33 

1,007,659 

1,091,302 

1,025,701 

1,002,377 

3,358,444 

800,533 

209,023 

333,909 

50,795 

90,340 

632,801 

"io.oo' 

10.00 

""o.'so 

9.50 

9.00 
8.00 
8.00 

12.00 
7.50 
7.50 
9.00 
9.00 

10.00 
6.00 
6.00 
9.00 
9.00 

Stockton  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Marysville  Savings  Bank 

Marysville 

Oakland  Bank  of  Savings 

Oakland 

Capital  Savings  Bank 

Sacramento 

Odd  Follows'  Bank  of  Savings 

'i'i'oo 

10.00 
12.00 
10.00 
10.00 

Vallejo  Savings  &  Commercial  Bank. 

VallQJo 

Napa  Valley  Savings  &  Loan  Society. 
Dime  Savings  Bank 

Los  Angoles  County  Bank... 

Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  .. 

Totals— July,  1875 

24,080 
23,594 
22,199 
22,139 
20,354 
18,441 
15,714 
15,2S)2 
12,949 
10,673 
8,555 

14,002,420 
12,089,895 
10,802,503 
9,745,922 
8,9.50,391 
7,414,907 
7,201,729 
6,337,219 
5,266,3.59 
4,039,245 

lotals— January,  1875 

Totals— July,  1874 

Totals— January,  1874 

Totals— J  uly,  1873 

Totals— January,  1873 

Totals— July,  1872 

Totals- Januarv,  1872 

Totals— July,  1871 

Totals— Januarv,  1871 



Totals— July,  1870 
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INSURANCE 


The  Local  Agent. 

From  a  paper  read  before  the  Association  of 
the  Northioest,  at  its  recent  sitting  in  Chicago, 
by  W.  B.  Cornell,  Western  manager  for  the 
North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance 
Company, 

We  extract  the  following,  on  account  of- 
its  superior  merits,  and  regret  that  we  have 
not  room  for  the  whole,  but  our  local  agents 
on  this  Coast  will  find  the  extracts  not  only- 
interesting  but  instructive: 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

"We  once  asked  a  newsboy  what  was  in  his 
papers,  and  he  answered,  ''Plenty  of  com- 
mon news,  but  nothin'  good  to  holler."  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  report  of  your  "Com- 
mittee on  Local  Agents"  will  not  contain 
much  more  than  the  little  news-gamin's 
papers.  In  dealing  with  our  subject  we 
must  beg,  for  this  occasion,  a  relaxation  of 
the  rules  of  the  National  Board  as  to  the 
manner  we  shall  "  write ' '  thereon.  We 
shall  liken  the  companies  to  the  boiler,  the 
National  Board  to  the  engine,  and  the  local 
agent  to  the  machinery;  for  the  boiler  fur- 
nishes the  power,  the  engine  conveys  it,  and 


the  machinery  uses  or  applies  it.  The  rules 
compel  us  to  "  write  specific  "  upon  the  ma- 
chinery, and  allow  us  to  "write  blanket" 
upon  engine  and  boiler.  We  ask  permis- 
sion to  "write  blanket"  upon  the  boiler  and 
machinery,  they  are  so  intimately  related 
with  and  dependent  upon  each  other  by 
reason  of  the  "connections"  between  the 
same.  What  we  have  to  "write"  upon  the 
enginewill  be  "specific."  That  the  "boiler" 
be  well  and  substantially  set  up,  and  not  ex- 
posed to  the  woodwork  of  unsound  practices; 
that  the  engine  be  in  charge  of  a  competent 
engineer,  with  no  other  duties  to  perform 
but  to  see  that  it  is  run  by  the  boiler,  and 
conveys  properly  all  the  power  given  to  it; 
of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  placed  be- 
tween the  boiler  and  machinery  it  is  not  our 
permit  or  duty  to  speak;  our  mission  is  to 
attend  to  the  machinery,  that  it  runs  true, 
that  its  foundations  be  not  sagged,  that  it 
runs  not  too  fast  for  safety,  and  that  all  its 
bearings  be  kept  cool.  Where  to  attack 
our  subject  we  are  left  no  choice.  The  boiler 
and  engine  are  on  hand  here  to-day  by  able 
representatives  to  defend  themselves  in  case 
of  injustice  being  done  them  at  any  one's 
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hands.  The  machinery,  wo  regret  to  say, 
is  not  and  could  not  be,  as  they  are  a  num- 
erous body,  and,  besides,  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  of  their  funeral,  though  they  are 
called  upon  to  furnish  the  corpse.  We  had 
much  rather  praise  men  behind  their  back 
and  censure  them  at  their  face.  We  pro- 
mise to  censure  not  unkind Ij''  or  unjustly. 
What  of  censure  we  may  have,  should  it 
come  to  the  local  agents'  attention,  we  trust 
will  be  kindly  received,  and  not  be  thought 
unjust  or  excessive  because  it  comes  at  once 
and  all  together.  Had  we  this  report  to  make 
in  their  presence,  we  might  prefer  the  "in- 
stalment plan"  as  easier  and  safer.  We 
might  question  the  propriety  of  dealing  with 
them  except  when  they  can  be  attacked  in 
front,  but  as  no  choice  is  left  us,  we  must 
attack  them  in  the  rear.  How  to  attack  our 
subject  is  next  in  order.  We  never  preached 
or  got  a  call  to  such  a  performance  before, 
and  must  draw  upon  our '  'hard-shell"  friends 
for  a  lay-out  of  our  subject.  The  text  being 
given,  we  divide  the  subject-matter  up  into 
four  heads,  thus: 

Firstly.    What  is  a  local  agent? 

Secondly.    Where  did  he  come  from? 

Thirdly.    What  is  he  here  for? 

Fourthly.    Where  will  he  go  to? 

What  is  a  local  agent?  We  rushed  to  our 
"Unabridged"  (you  don't  find  him  in  any- 
thing that's  abridged)  and  found  that  Web- 
ster existed  prior  to  their  day,  or  had  noth- 
ing to  insure,  and  so  never  found  them  out, 
in  either  of  which  events  we  gather  the  main 
secret  of  his  length  of  days,  and  peacefulness 
of  mind.  We  found  nothing  there  to  aid  us, 
so  you  will  accept  the  coinage  of  our  own 
herculean  brains.  Is  a  local  agent  "fish, 
flesh,  or  fowl?"  The  many  foul  transactions 
laid  at  his  door  would  seem  to  indicate  his 
belonging  to  the  latter  species;  yet,  in  going 
over  the  past,  the  nearest  we  have  ever  found 
a  local  agent  to  being  a  bird  was  when  he 
kept  the  company  of  one  which  always  had 
a  wonderful  way  of  getting  its  servants  to 
adopt  the  manners  and  customs  of  and  talk 
"T'Ae  Bird.^'  He  is  not  of  the  genus  fish 
(though  fishy,)  for  he  is  the  king  of  fishers, 
and,  when  in  the  life  branch,  a  fisher  of  men, 
at  that.     So  he  must  be  flesh.     There  are 


certain  possessions  of  man  which  separate 
him  from  the  balance  of  the  genus  flesh, 
among  which  we  are  told  are  senses  which 
relate  to  the  body  and  the  qualities  which 
relate  to  the  mind.  As  the  "mind  is  the 
measure  of  the  man,"  we  will  apply  the  test 
to  the  local  agent  and  see  how  fully  he  comes 
up  to  the  stature  of  a  man.  Amongst  the 
leading  qualities  of  the  mind  of  man  we  ar« 
cited  by  phrenologists  to  those  of  applica- 
tion, determination,  patience,  endurance, 
love  of  truth,  and  honor.  Hath  not  a  local 
agent  these  and  more?  Have  we  not  seen 
the  local  agent  everywhere,  and  is  he  not 
everywhere  ?  In  this  and  other  lands, 
wherever  you  go,  there  is  the  insurance 
agent  also.  Yea,  if  you  take  unto  yourself 
the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  still  will  he  be 
with  you,  and  "just  dropped  in,  you  know." 
Have  we  not  seen  him  "from  early  morn 
till  dewy  eve,"  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and 
upon  all  occasions,  plying  his  vocation? 
Doth  he  not  scent  the  new  risk  like  the  war- 
horse  the  battle  from  afar  oflF?  Doth  he  not 
apply  himself  to  the  garments  of  the  owner 
thereof,  yea,  even  to  the  buttons  thereof; 
and  doth  he  not  insinuate  his  policies  under 
the  corner-stone,  that  the  superstructure  may 
prosper  and  stand? 

Greater  application  hath  not  even  the 
sewing-machine  agent. 

When  once  bent  upon  securing  a  good 
risk  doth  he  not  get  it?  If  a  store,  will  he 
not  trade  the  premiums  out?  If  a  hotel, 
board  them  out?  If  a  church,  get  religion? 
If  a  school-house,  send  his  children,  or  elec- 
tioneer for  Jones  for  trustee,  with  an  under- 
standing about  the  insurance?  Does  he  not 
follow  Paul's  doctrine,  of  being  "all  things 
to  all  men"  for  business  sake?  Verily,  the 
lightning-rod  man  is  not  more  determined. 
And  then  for  patience,  who  excelleth  him? 
Have  you  not  watched  him  upon  the  ground 
from  the  time  that  it  was  first  broken,  abid- 
ing the  slow  process  of  excavation  and  lay- 
ing the  foundation,  patiently  waiting  the 
erection  of  enough  of  the  superstructure 
whereon  to  hang  a  "carpenter's  risk?" 
When  the  important  time  arrives,  he  is, 
perhaps,  informed  that  the  builder's  contract 
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was  insured  at  its  date.     Calmly  he  folds 
up    his  application,  and  satisfied  with  the 
rectitude  of  his  intentions,  he  moves  slowly 
along  to  another  field.     Have  you  not  seen 
and  known  him  to  camp  upon  the  track  of 
a  "term  risk"  having  fifty-nine  months  to 
run,  and  count  them  off  as  a  prisoner  does 
his  days  upon   his   fingers,   and   when   the 
long-desired    expiration    comes,   and   he  is 
about  to  be  consoled  for  his  long  patience, 
he  is  told  that  a  "nephew  has  just  gone  into 
the  business,"  and  ''has  a  prior  claim,  you 
know?"     Does  he  rage  or  revile,  or  even 
faint  and  falter  by  the  way.     No,  not  he! 
Serenely  he  notes  down  the  new  date,  and 
silently   he  folds   his  tent   about  him    and 
steals  away  to  pitch  upon  the  new  camp- 
ground.    History   gives    but    one   instance 
superior,  wherein  Jacob  waited  seven  years 
to  renew  Laban's  policy  upon  his  Kachel  in 
his  company;  lost  it,  and  waited  again  the 
seven  years.     Were  not  five  years  our  limit 
of  term  we  are  not  sure  but  that  the  local 
agent  could  and  would  beat  history  itself. 
Who  will  deny  him  endurance  that  follows 
him   in   his  daily   rounds,   sees   the   doors 
locked  as  he  approaches,  proprietors  leaping 
through  back  windows  and  over  yard  fences 
to  escape  him;  hear  them,  when  cornered, 
angrily  stand  their  ground,  and  say,  "Our 
everything  is  insured  we  have;  policies  on 
our  house,  in  our  house,  and  under  our  house, 
we  have  a  sewing-machine  in  every  room, 
and  a  lightning-rod  upon  every  angle  of  the 
building,    have  subscribed  to  every  book, 
past,   present,  and  to  come.     Get."     Does 
he?     Meekly   he   sits   him    down,    saying. 
^^This  IS  the  man  I  long  have  sought,  and 
mourned  because  I  found  him  not."     Per- 
haps he  is  told  he  is  the  ninety-ninth  con- 
founded bore  that  has  hounded   him  that 
day.     Does  the  local  agent  get  wild  and  lose 
his  complacency?     Not  he;  but  innocently 
imparts  the  information  that  he  then  is  the 
one  hundredth. 

And  then  in  the  qualities  of  love  of  truth, 
fair  dealing  and  honor,  is  he  not  without  a 
peer?  He  never  tells  the  assured  that  a 
certain  company  hasn't  paid  a  late  loss,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  they  have  sixty  days  to 
pay  it  in ;  he  never  remarks  that  the  rates 


are  too  high,  for  he  knows  that  the  assured 
prefer  high  rates;  never  tells  them  that  he 
tried  to  have  the  rates  lowered,  but  Jones  ^ 
Smith  voted  him  down  in  the  board  meet- 
ing, for  he  knows  that  Jones  &  Smith  have 
the  risk  and  consequently  know  best  what  it 
is  worth  to  carry  it.     He  never  agrees  to  try 
and  get  a  rate  lowered  to  secure  a  line,  for 
he  knows  that  the  sterling  integrity  of  the 
patron  will   not   brook  a  rate  reduced  by 
such  means;  he  never  suggests  that  the  com- 
pany the  assured  is  in  passed  their  dividend 
the  year  before,  for  he  knows  that  it  is  the 
stock-holder  he  should  advise  and  not  the 
policy-holder;  he  never  tells  a  lie,  or  pre- 
varicates   about    anything   or   anybody   to 
secure  any  business,   for  he  knows  that  all 
other  things  being  even,  his  many  manly 
and   unrivaled   perfections,    if  maintained, 
must   secure   him  business   over  his  rivals 
with   all   their  ^perfections.     He  never  in 
the  presence  of  patrons  inveighs  against  the 
National  Board,  or  insinuates  that  its  rules 
are  arbitrary  and  its  rates  unjust,  for  his 
thorough  loyalty  prevents,  and  besides  he 
don't  believe  it;  he  leaves  that  to  the  weak- 
kneed  Smith  and  the  limp-backed  Jones  to 
do,   but  not  he.     He  has  heard  somewhere 
and    somehow  of  a  "syndicate;"  he  don't 
know  what  it  is  or  where;  but  he  hastens  to 
give  in  his  adhesion  and  professions  of  love 
for  the  institution  that  is  a  patent  regulator 
which  equalizes  the  movement  of  the  ma- 
chinery.    He  would  scorn  to  run  a  bad  risk 
or  a  shaded  rate  through  the  gauntlet  of  his 
agency,   for  he  esteems   all   his  companies 
equally  alike,  and  would  so  treat  them;  and 
when  any  one  of  his  companies  holds  him 
up  to  rules  and  rates,  he  cheerfully  submits, 
and  does  not  put  it  in  another  company  at 
the  same  rate  but  some  other  new-fangled 
idea  suggested  by  the  first  company's  refusal 
which  procures  an  acceptance  by  the  next 
company.     And   in   such    cases   reports   of 
business  go  forward  just  as  regularly  to  the 
first  company  declining  as  before.     Spite  is 
not  an  element  of  the  local  agent's  nature. 
The  foregoing  numerous  manly  qualities  fix 
the  status  and  place  of  the  local  agent  as  a 
man  among  men.     Taking  Shylock's  text, 
he  must  also  be  a  Christian,  for  "hath  not  a 
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local  agent  eyes,  hath  not  a  local  agent 
hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affec- 
tions, possessions;  fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the 
same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means, 
warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  summer 
and  winter  as  a  Christian  is?  If  you  prick 
him,  doth  he  not  bleed?  If  you  tickle  him, 
doth  he  not  laugh?"  So,  then,  we  have 
demonstrated  him  not  only  to  be  a  man  and 
a  brother,  but  a  Christian. 

Secondly,  the  local  agent  was  made  from 
a  necessity.  For  many  years  the  earlier 
companies  had  but  a  very  few  or  no  local 
agents,  but  sought  to  do  business  with  their 
patrons  direct.  Experience  demonstrated 
that  too  much  moral  hazard  entered  into  the 
same  as  so  conducted,  and  that  the  designing, 
or  those  that  were  apprehensive  of  accident 
mainly  sought  indemnity,  and  that  the  most 
lucrative  business  was  that  which  came  to 
them  under  the  gentle  pressure  of  middle 
men  who  were  the  •  relatives,  friends  or 
neighbors  of  the  assured. 

Thirdly,  we  come  to  the  main  feature  of 
this  subject.  "What  is  the  true  mission  of 
the  local  agent  as  relates  to  the  companies, 
and  that  of  the  companies  as  relates  to  the 
agent,  and  that  of  the  National  Board  as 
relates  to  both,  companies  and  agen.ts.  In 
prosecuting  his  work,  the  civil  engineer,  after 
running  his  line  ahead  awhile,  turns  his 
"transit"  back  upon  what  he  has  done  to 
see  that  it  is  true.  In  running  a  line  to  pur- 
sue for  the  local  agents  we  shall  occasion- 
ally turn  back  the  "transit"  upon  the  com- 
panies to  see  if  they  are  in  a  line.  The 
stream  can  not  rise  higher  than  the  foun- 
tain, nor  be  clear  when  that  fountain  is 
muddy.  Local  agents  are  not  likely  to  be 
thorough  underwriters,  imbued  with  a  warm 
desire  to  become  educated  in  their  calling, 
actuated  by  high  principles  of  business  honor, 
obedient  to  the  well-known  rules  which  in- 
sure success  to  themselves  and  their  com- 
panies, unless  they  are  taught  by  the  rules 
and  precepts  of  their  companies,  and  what 
is  worth  more  than  all  else,  their  example. 

To  those  about  to  enter  the  business  as  lo- 
cal agents,   we  address  Punches  simple  yet 


plain  advice  to  those  about  to  get  married — ■ 
"  Don't." 

In  seven  places  out  of  every  ten  the  main 
secret  of  the  many  troubles  besetting  us  lies 
in  too  many  agents.  It  would  seem  that 
underwriting,  of  all  other  professions,  has 
come  to  be  a  regular  "Botany  Bay,"  an 
asylum  for  men  who  have  proved  incompe- 
tent in  every  other  undertaking  of  their 
lives,  a  hospital  for  broken-winded  minis- 
ters, ring-boned  lawyers,  spavined  doctors, 
and  wind-racked  and  centre-shook  mer- 
chants. [And  the  writer  goes  on  through 
several  interesting  pages  to  show  that  the 
main  evil  in  the  local  agent  is  the  undenia- 
ble fact  that  there  is  too  much  of  him.]  In 
fact,  it  would  seem  that  in  some  places  as 
though  robbing  hen-roosts  were  a  dignified 
pursuit  compared  with  being  a  local  agent, 
and  a  homo  "  over  the  hill  to  the  poor- 
house  "  the  final  destiny  of  those  who  pur- 
sue it  long  as  now  conducted.  Coming 
from  Louisville  up  into  Indiana,  we  once 
sat  behind  a  good  old  Kentucky  mother 
with  a  quill  sewed  in  her  waist  and  her 
ever-present  knitting  in  hand.  So  busily 
and  nervously  she  plied  the  needles,  and  so 
anxious  was  her  face,  that  we  engaged  her 
in  conversation,  hoping  to  make  her  ride 
pleasant.  We  soon  found  out  the  burden 
upon  her  mind,  which  we  give  in  her  own 
homely  phrase  : 

"  "We  never  had  but  one  darter,  Susan, 
and  we  sot  a  heap  of  store  on  her.  She 
married  a  Campbellite  preacher  and  they 
set  up  near  Rushville.  He  got  f2r)0  a  year, 
and  they  did  purty  well  with  what  we  sent 
'em  from  the  farm.  "Well,  he  got  into  some 
trouble  and  backslid  and  took  to  gamblin' 
for  a  livin',  and  didn't  do  well  at  all,  for  we 
had  to  send  all  their  food  to  them  and  Su- 
san's clothing.  The  next  we  heard  Susan's 
husband  went  into  the  insurance  business, 
and  I  reckoned  we  might  as  well  take  her 
homo  first  as  last."  ("  He  was  a  life  agent, 
tho',"  she  said.) 

Turn  the  transit  upon  the  companies,  and 
we  find  them  out  of  line.  Over  tlie  matter 
of  appointment  of  agents  they  have  sole 
control. 

It  may  not  be  improper  while  the  instru- 
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ment  is  turned  upon  the  companies  to  state 
that  there  are  873  of  them  at  present  trying 
to  do  business  in  this  country.  Were  every 
company  of  §100,000  capital  and  under  to 
retire,  the  profession  would  not  only  be  ben- 
efited but  the  patron  made  more  secure 
thereby.  We  pronounce  the  whole  business 
as  overdone,  An  (insurance)  man  is  known 
by  the  company  he  keeps.  If  an  old  agent 
adding  to  his  list,  or  a  new  agent  entering 
the  field,  care  should  be  exercised  to  accept 
only  those  which  are  sound  as  to  rules  and 
rates.  There  is  no  luck  in  this  business, 
but  it  is  based  upon  as  fixed  and  tried  rules 
and  principles  as  any  other  calling,  and  if 
you  do  not  master  them  you  will  aid  in  the 
shipwreck  of  your  company  and  agency. 
Some  companies  have  much  of  what  seems 
luck,  and  hosts  of  men  think  they  should 
fail;  yet  it  will  be  found  that  they  even 
have  rules,  and  some  very  arbitrary  ones, 
that  other  companies  have  not.  Each  com- 
pany has  rules  based  upon  its  own  expe- 
rience. Success  in  insurance  is  no  more 
luck  than  failure  is  misfortune. 

We  take  another  back  look  and  find  the 
companies  out  of  line.  To  well  instruct 
local  agents  it  is  necessary  to  employ  special 
and  State  agents,  general  agents  and  super- 
intendents, who  know  what  the  agent  should 
be  taught,  and  knowing  that,  are  capable  to 
do  it. 

As  an  alarming  example  of  what  may 
happen  to  an  agent  from  under-instruction, 
the  writer  cites  the  case  of  a  new  agent  in 
Alabama  who  went  for  business  and  took 
fifteen  policies  in  one  month,  sent  for  a  new 
register,  and  suggested  that  he  ought  to  have 
the  85  per  cent,  and  not  the  company.  On 
inquiry  it  was  found  that  he  had  copied  the 
whole  printed  portion  of  each  policy  in  his 
register,  conditions  and  all.  The  lack  of 
proper  and  full  instructions  misleads  agents 
into  errors  easy  to  commit  and  hard  to  rec- 
tify, unpleasant  feelings  are  engendered,  and 
a  distaste  for  the  business  created.  The 
companies  should  see  to  it  that  proper  liter- 
ature be  sent  to  their  smaller  agents.  The 
expense  would  be  trifling  divided  among  so 
many.  Take  the  articles  that  have  appeared 
in  our  insurance  journals    upon    building 


laws,  water  appliances,  fire  preventatives, 
illuminating  oils,  explosive  substances,  and 
elements  in  and  about  flour  mills,  etc.,  etc. 
They  are  of  incalculable  value  to  agents, 
and  bring  to  them  at  once  the  experience 
of  others,  and  so  broaden  out  the  horizon 
of  their  knowledge  and  enable  them  to  ed- 
ucate the  insuring  public  and  avoid  what 
their  own  experience  would  not  teach  them 
perhaps  for  years.  Let  companies  send  the 
Monitor,  then  a  glass  sign;  Spectator,  then 
a  magazine;  Chronicle,  (hen  a  jack-knife; 
Times,  then  a  pocket-book. 

The  local  agent  upon  entering  the  business 
should  learn  and  practice  the  old  common 
law  maxim  that  no  one  should  enrich  him- 
self at  another's  loss,  and  that  the  only  way 
he  should  think  of  doing  to  build  up  his 
own  agency  should  be  by  fair,  open,  and 
honorable  means,  and  never  by  tearing 
down  his  neighbor's  agency  through  in- 
nuendo, insinuations,  or  open  talk  against 
him  and  his  company's  honor.  Good-fel- 
lowship, friendly  competition,  only  should 
govern  his  dealings.  If  we  turn  our  instru- 
ment we  find  that  some  companies  set  the 
bad  example  by  sending  out  nameless  cir- 
culars, and  that  some  exult  when  other  com- 
panies go  down.  This  spirit  is  wrong  in 
both  company  and  agent. 

Again,  agents  these  days  do  not  stop  to 
study  why  their  business  decreases.  The 
shrinkage  of  values  in  New  York  is  one- 
third,  and  we  can  safely  put  it  at  ten  per 
cent,  over  the  land,  and  that  makes  $700,- 
000,000  less  insurance.  Again,  the  hard 
times,  reduced  stocks,  and  new  companies 
entering  the  field  each  have  their  effect. 
These  causes,  more  than  cutting  of  rates, 
may  have  decreased  the  premiums.  Too 
often,  however,  the  thought  is  but  parent  to 
the  wish  that  they,  too,  may  be  relieved  and 
may  be  allowed  to  do  so  and  gain  business 
thereby.  We  say  that  much  of  the  cutting 
of  rates  is  sanctioned  by  lo3'al  companies. 
What  can  you  expect  of  a  local  agent  where 
the  special  of  a  National  Board  company 
visits  him  and  upon  his  register  where  the 
National  Board  rates  for  that  place  is  en- 
tered marks  in  pencil  shaded  rates  at  which 
they  could  be  taken.     Yet  this   has  been 
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done,  and  lately,  and  the  register  seen. 
Again,  what  can  you  expect  of  an  agent 
who  tempts  his  company  with  a  choice  risk 
at  a  cut  rate,  and  it  passes,  but  that  he  will 
do  so  more  and  continually. 

If  the  company  do  not  wink  at  and  pass 
infractions,  tell  us  how,  at  late  examinations 
in  two  different  places,  where  accurate  maps 
exist,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  the  companies, 
as  high  as  twenty  derelictions  are  found 
upon  one  company's  books,  and  so  reportrd 
and  passed  by  them  1  We  say,  fine  the  com- 
panies ten  dollars  to  each  one  dollar  you  do 
the  agent,  and  this  thing  will  stop.  While 
upon  this  topic  of  fines  we  say  that  it  is  all 
wrong  for  a  loyal  company  that  has  held  its 
agent  to  the  mark  to  be  called  upon  to  pay 
sheriff"  and  executioner,  to  collect  fines  that 
other  companies  in  his  agency  are  the  cause  of. 

Finally,  we  say  to  the  local  agent,  honor 
is  the  substratum  of  the  whole  fabric  of  in- 
surance, be  it  to  agent  or  to  company;  that  it 
is  a  noble  profession,  in  its  way,  as  any  fol- 
lowed. As  the  true  mission  of  the  doctor 
is  to  prevent  disease,  the  lawyer  the  com- 
mission of  crime  through  wholesome  laws, 
so  you  have  equally  as  important  a  one  to 
see  that  good  building  laws  are  enacted,  that 
proper  fire  equipments  be  had  in  your  re- 
spective places,  that  wide-spread  disaster 
may  not  happen,  that  no  unjust  laws  and 
onerous  taxes  be  passed  and  levied  upon  the 
people  through  the  companies,  that  sound 
practices  and  no  mean  trickery  come  to  the 
business  through  you.  Honor  your  calling 
and  your  calling  will  honor  you. 

Lastly,  as  to  where  a  local  agent  will  go. 
We  have  known  of  men  who  thought  that 
if  they  kept  the  ten  commandments  and 
lived  blameless  lives,  they  might  at  death 
go  to  the  ^tna  Insurance  Company.  We 
answer  the  query  as  the  White  Mountain 
brakeman  did  the  passenger  who  asked 
where  he  would  go  if  that  brake  gave  way, 
"  That  depends  on  how  one  has  lived." 

We  close  our  report  with  a  faint  yet  re- 
freshing remembrance  of  a  few  local  agents 
whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  visit,  whose  busi- 
ness is  ever  found  correctly  done,  who  are 

love  with  their  profession  and  ever  ready 
to  learn   and  make  further  advancement, 


who  even  inspire  their  superiors  with  greater 
zeal,  so  great  is  their  own,  who  are  not  full 
of  complaints  and  fearful  apprehensions,  but 
hopeful  and  full  of  courage. 

Such  men  deserve  the 

Epitaph: 
He  was  an  Insurance  Agent, 

Devoted  to  and  educated  in  his  calling; 
He    did    his    business    correctly,    reported 

promptly  and  never  let  his  15  per  cent, 
hand  get  into  his  85  per  cent,  pocket. 

He  never  cut  a  rate  nor  growled  conti- 
nually thereon,  but  was  content  to  let  the 
dog  wag  the  tail. 

He  never  traduced  a  rival  agent,  nor  slan- 
dered his  companies;  he  died  with  his  cap- 
ital stock  all  paid  up  and  his  assets  unim- 
paired.    Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven! 


Spontaneous  Combustion. 

The  following  valuable  paper,  by  Mr.  C. 
H.  Case,  of  Chicago,  and  rendered  interest- 
ing to  the  assemblage  by  his  experimental 
illustrations,  was  read  at  the  late  Chicago 
meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Association  of 
Eire  Underwriters: 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Northwestm 
em  Association  of  Underwriters: 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject  it  will 
be  my  endeavor  to  consider  briefly  some  of 
the  principal  causes  that  induce  spontaneous 
combustion.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  speak 
from  a  scientific  stand-point  and  adopt  its 
syllabus,  nor  always  indulge  in  statements 
that  are  technically  correct.  Yet  I  hope  to 
remind  those  before  me  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples they  already  know,  and  possibly,  by 
so  doing,  incite  a  more  careful  investigation 
of  this  subject.  I  assume  that  the  intent 
and  spirit  of  those  asking  for  a  paper  on  this 
subject  was  to  obtain  the  consideration  of 
the  hidden  causes  of  the  origin  of  fires, 
whether  they  could  be  classified  under  the 
head  of  spontaneous  combustion  or  not. 
Hence  I  shall  take  the  libertj'  of  alluding  to 
various  causes  of  fire,  and  leave  it  for  you  to 
debate  or  refute  any  statements  made,  and 
by  so  doing  we  may  obtain  more  light,  if 
not  heat  (which  is  almost  always  present 
with  light)   upon  this    important   subject. 
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Spontaneous  combustion  may  be  defined  as 
combustion  set  up  between  two  or  more 
bodies  at  common  temperature  or  at  a  tem- 
perature too  low  for  tbeir  ignition  without 
the  application  of  artificial  heat  or  the  power 
of  inherent  ignition  without  the  contact  of 
another  substance  that  is  already  ignited,  or 
those  substances  that  take  fire  themselves. 

"When  you  apply  a  lighted  match  to  a 
taper,  you  bring  an  ignited  body  in  contact 
with  another  body  which  has  a  lower  tem- 
perature, and,  by  contact,  the  second  body 
is  raised  in  its  temperature  to  the  ignitable 
point,  and  it  unites  in  the  combustion  al- 
ready commenced.  The  heat  not  being  dis- 
persed as  fast  as  developed,  the  combustion 
is  accelerated  and  increased  without  adding 
to  it  except  the  necessary  materials  for  con- 
sumption. This  self-propelling  power  of 
combustion  and  self-accumulation  of  heat 
is  a  phenomenon  seen  in  the  grate,  or  in 
bodies  when  the  point  of  ignition  is  not 
reached. 

It  therefore  seems  pertinent  that  we  should 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce heat.  Tyndall  and  other  learned 
scientists  hold,  with  much  reason,  that  force 
and  heat  are  co-relative  terms,  and  that  heat 
can  be  converted  into  force  and  force  into 
heat.  Hence,  when  the  hammer  falls  upon 
the  iron,  the  force  is  converted  into  heat, 
and  that  the  heat  produced  will  raise  the 
hammer  to  the  position  it  started  from. 

The  learned  engineer,  Stephenson,  is  said 
to  have  inquired  of  his  friend  Ferguson  what 
pulled  the  long  train  of  cars  along,  as  it 
passed  them  with  almost  lightning  speed. 
The  answer  was  "  the  canny."  "But  what 
gives  power  to  the  canny?"  "  The  steam." 
"And  what  gives  power  to  the  steam?" 
"The  fire,  the  heat."  But  Stephenson  said 
"  sunbeams!"  The  vegetable  growth  that 
finally  made  coal,  absorbed  its  carbon  from 
the  simbeams,  and  now  carbon  and  oxygen 
uniting  developed  the  heat,  and  the  heat  is 
converted  into  force.  Sunbeams,  the 
power  that  is  pulling  the  vast  commerce 
of  nations  along  and  making  all  humanity 
neighbors.  Sunbeams,  lifting  the  oceans  up 
to  the  mountains,  making  the  Niagaras,  and 
sprinkling  the  vast    plains  so   quietly,   so 


easily,  that  we  do  not  realize  the  mighty 
power. 

In  the  lifting  of  the  hand,  the  step  you 
take,  the  breath  you  take,  heat  is  converted 
into  force;  hence  the  fuel  must  be  added  to 
replenish  that  consumed.  There  are  two 
means  or  methods  of  developing  heat,  viz: 
Chemical  affinity  or  action  where  two  or 
more  bodies  unite  and  form  a  compound; 
and  second,  by  friction  or  force  arrested. 

Some  scientists  hold  that  the  first  head, 
viz.,  chemical  force,  strictly  belongs  to  the 
second  class;  that  is,  the  molecular  action 
or  change  of  position  of  particles  develops 
the  heat  by  friction,  or  force  arrested,  in  a 
similar  way  as  that  named  in  the  second. 

The  causes  that  develop  heat  are  number- 
less, and  no  doubt  many  of  them  are  not 
observed  by  us.  A  nail  driven  into  a  board 
develops  heat.  As  it  remains  and  rusts  it 
develops  heat.  The  iron  absorbing  the  oxy- 
gen causes  a  slow  combustion ,  and  in  time 
the  nail  is  burned  up.  The  iron  being  a 
good  conductor  of  heat,  the  heat  is  dispersed 
and  is  imperceptible. 

The  next  point  I  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  is  the  different  temperatures  at  which 
different  bodies  will  ignite. 

Combustion  will  be  carried  on  at  much 
lower  temperature  than  ignition.  Any 
known  substance  will  burn  at  some  temper- 
ature. Gold  will  melt  at  2,500°,  while 
phosphorous  will  ignite  at,  say,  150°.  Yet, 
you  can  ignite  gold  wire  with  a  sun-glass  or 
by  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  or  by  the  elec- 
tric battery. 

Another  very  important  point  to  be  noted 
in  considering  this  subject,  is  that  the  con- 
dition of  a  body,  whether  in  a  solid  mass  or 
finely  pulverized,  affects  the  conditions, 
whether  it  will  ignite  or  not.  As  a  rule, 
the  finer  or  more  attenuated  a  body  is,  the 
easier  it  can  be  ignited.  I  cannot  set  a  bar 
of  iron  on  fire  by  a  lighted  match,  but  I  can 
a  part  of  the  bar.  Iron  burns  with  brilliancy 
in  oxygen;  reduced  by  hydrogen  from  finely 
powdered  oxyde,  it  burns  readily  in  air — 
taking  fire  spontaneously  when  the  temper- 
ature of  reduf^tion  has  not  been  too  high. 
Hence,  we  cannot  definitely  determine  un- 
der what  circumstances  or  at  what  tempera- 
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ture  a  body  will  burn.  AnoCJaer  important 
&ct,  pleaie  note,  i.  e.,  that  carbon  elimiiiatr 
ed  from  wood,  coal,  or  oil  at  a  low  temper- 
ataxe,  will  ignite  at  a  coTresponding  low 
temperature.  Carbon  made  from  wood  will 
ignite  more  readily  than  that  made  frran 
anthracite  coal.  The  rule  is,  the  lower  the 
temperature  carbon  is  prepared  —  other 
things  being  equal — and  the  shorter  dma- 
tioQ  of  the  process  of  preparation,  the  move 
inflammable  it  is,  and  the  lower  the  temper- 
ature may  be  necessary  to  ignite  it.  Henee, 
certain  charcoal  may  not  be  especially  dan- 
gerous, while  other  may  be  liable  to  ignite 
of  itself.  The  infiammabilify  depotds  also 
upon  Ihe  porosis  of  the  charcoal  and  its 
percentage  of  Tolatile  constituents.  Wh«i 
it  is  manufactured  from  pitch  pine,  it  will 
ignite  more  easily  than  from  oak  or  maple. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  same 
fact.  Charcoal  manu&ctured  at 
Degree.^.  Degrees. 


500  will  Ignite  at ., 

6fiOwil1  ipnftc  at:        

.     im 

'ma 

UOW  win  ignite  at. 

2.00t)  will  ignite  at- _.    „ 

-     rao 

.„  . ijm 

3.000  will  ignite  at 

l.«0 

Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  a  scientific  lec- 
turer, asserts  that  he  has  frequently  ignited 
charcoal  at  a  temperature  below  that  of 
boiling  water,  which  is  212  degrees.  Place 
phosphorus  and  scales  of  iodine  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  it  will  ignite  in  a  few  moments. 

Combustion  then  is  a  chemical  process 
in  which  bodies  unite  to  form  a  new  com- 
pound in  which  heat  is  always  present,  and 
usually  light. 

The  usual  bodies  uniting,  are  carbon  and 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Oxygen  seems  to 
have  affinity  for  almost  everything,  and  as  it 
is  found  plentiful  in  the  air,  it  is  on  hand 
wherever  opportunity  offers.  We  give  the 
fire  air  (oxygen)  to  make  it  bum.  Com- 
bustion may  be  rapid  or  slow.  Oxygen 
unites  very  rapidly  with  the  carbon  in  the 
blood,  when  the  blood  is  spread  out  very 
thin  in  the  lungs,  while  under  other  condi- 
tions it  would  unite  more  slowly.  A  com- 
pact substance  bums  slowly  because  the 
oxygen  cannot  reach  all  parts  of  it  so 
readily,  and  the  heat  generated  by  the  ac- 
tion is  dispersed  or  does  not  accelerate  its 
action  by  accumulation.     A  barrel  of  lin- 


seed oil  will  noi  ignite  at  any  common  tran- 
pexatnre,  bat  qmad  theml  iqwrn  almost  any 
pulrerized  Tegelable  product,  or  atteainated 
fibr^  like  palverized  diarcoal  or  cotton 
batt?,  flax  Iwmp,  jnte^  etc.,  lamp-blaidc, 
sawdost,  or  diaTings,  and  the  lapid  chem- 
ical action  of  abioiption  of  oxygen  may, 
and  sometiines  does,  erolve  sufficient  heat 
to  ignite  the  fibre.  If  phosphorus  be  dis- 
solved in  iHsnIphate  of  carbon  (sulphur  al- 
coImiI}  and  the  solution  be  thrown  upon  the 
smftce  of  wood,  it  will  presently  ignite,  he^ 
euaae  the  Irisnlpihlde  bong  Toy  TolatOe 
leaves  the  phosphorus  in  a  very  iindy  divid- 
ed condition,  exposing  a  large  sur&ee  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  with  which  it  unites  so 
rapidly  that  the  heat  is  not  dispeatsed  and 
the  temperature  arises  to  the  ignitable  point. 
Sometimes  two  bodies  will  not  unite  by 
chemical  action  until  a  third  body,  by  its 
"actiTe  presence'*  causes  tiie  two  bodies  to 
unite.  For  instance,  bring  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  together  in  the  presence  of  spongy 
platinum,  and  th^  bum  finiously.  This  is 
called  the  catalytic  force.  Yeast  exerts  the 
catalytic  force  <hi  the  flour,  changing  the 
sugar  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol.  In 
short,  two  bodies  may  be  harmless  when 
united,  but  whem  a  third  body  is  present  the 
whole  relation  may  be  changed.  This  may 
be  one  of  the  causes  that  made  these  mixed 
lubricators  so  dangerous  (mixed  liqunars,  we 
know  make  things  lively  very  soon.)  Spon- 
taneous combustion  ihea  may  arise  from 
several  goieral  causes,  which  may  be  clas'- 
dfied  as  follows: 

1.  Chemical  action. 

2.  Catalytic  force. 

3.  Fermentation. 

4.  Heat  caused  by  force  arrested. 
Under  the  first  cla»  are  all  substances 

that  have  power  of  absorption  or  oxygen. 
The  various  <h1s  differ  greatly  in  their  affinity 
to  oxygen  and  in  the  temperature  at  which 
they  will  ignite.  A  vegetable  oil  will  gen- 
erally manifest  much  etrooger  chemical  ac- 
tion than  animal  oil.  Cotton-^ed  oil  will 
cause  spontaneous  combustion  quicker  than 
linseed.  Oil  from  broomcom  quicker  than 
either  flaxseed  or  cotton-seed  oil — anotho' 
fact  worthy  to  note.     Linseed  oil  that  has 
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been  manufactured  recently  has  not  so  strong 
affinity  as  an  oil  of  greater  age.  The  older 
the  oil  the  more  rapidly  will  it  absorb  oxy- 
gen, when  placed  in  contact  with  the  air. 
Some  of  the  substances  which  may  unite  by 
chemical  action  are  linseed,  cotton-seed, 
rape-seed,  broomccrn  seed,  castor  beans, 
either  by  fermentation  or  crushing  of  seed, 
and  bringing  the  oil  to  the  air.  All  oils 
manufactured  from  them,  when  placed  upon 
cotton,  hemp,  flax,  jute,  wool,  hair,  char- 
coal, sawdust,  shavings,  on  flour,  wheat, 
straw,  rotten  wood,  or  iron  filings,  and 
shavings,  are  liable  to  burn  of  themselves. 
Broom-corn  seed  will  often  take  lire  in 
the  open  field,  in  heaps,  when  it  looks  green 
and  damp,  immediately  after  it  is  threshed 
from  the  stock.  Query — Are  not  some  of 
our  largo  warehouses  burned  by  the  storage 
of  broom-corn  baled?  It  almost  always 
contains  some  seed  which  is  crushed  by  the 
baling,  and  the  oil  expressed  on  the  dry 
straw — which  causes  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. 

Under  the  second-class,  developing  heat 
by  the  catalytic  force — we  consider  the 
practice  of  mixing  oils.  Linseed  oil  is  mix- 
ed with  cotton-seed  and  other  vegetable  oils. 
Olive  oil  and  castor  oil  are  diluted  and  adul- 
terated by  various  mixtures,  rendering  them 
more  volatile  and  more  dangerous. 

But  the  mixing  of  lard  or  sperm  oil  with 
the  XXX  lightning,  manufactured  from  pe- 
troleum, to  make  it  more  limpid,  or  to  re- 
duce the  cost,  is  far  more  reprehensible  than 
anything  heretofore  intimated.  Every  bar- 
rel of  it  not  labeled  and  marked  such  per 
cent,  lard  oil,  such  per  cent,  petroleum 
product,  will  ignite  at  such  a  torni)eraturo, 
should  bo  confiscated.  When  wo  consider 
that  many  of  tlie  lubricators  will  ignite  at 
a  temperature  only  a  little  above  summer 
heat,  we  see  the  peril  of  using  them  in  fast 
ruiuiing  machinery,  and  the  only  wonder 
wo  have  is  that  every  mill  using  them  is  not 
destroyed.  Under  the  head  of  fermentation 
comes  such  instances  as  damj)  hay  or  straw, 
piles  of  maiujre,  damp  oatmeal,  damp  bran 
or  flour,  or  malt,  etc.  There  are  other  con- 
ditions than  those  already  mentioned  that 
afl'ect  combustion.     The  condition  of  the  air, 


its  temperature  or  density.  The  warmer 
the  temperature,  the  more  liable  to  take  tire; 
therefore,  in  the  attic  in  the  summer,  in  the 
boiler-room  near  the  stove  or  furnace  pipe, 
a  box  of  waste  would  ignite  more  readily 
than  in  a  cooler  jilace.  Tiio  denser  the  at- 
mosphere, the  more  oxygen  in  it;  hence  a 
torch  will  burn  brighter  in  a  valley  than 
upon  a  mountain.  Under  the  last  head  we 
consider  those  substances  that  need  some 
•heat  that  is  developed  by  force  to  causo 
them  to  unite,  or  burn,  or  explode. 

I  have  often  thought  that  many  fires  may 
have  originated  through  this  source,  and 
that  nature  herself,  in  any  groat  laboratory, 
like  a  largo  conflagration,  may  manufacture 
on  short  order  some  of  these  terrible  com- 
pounds that  science  is  giving  us  glimpses  of 
from  day  to  day. 

NITKO    GLYCERINE 

is  nothing  but  glycerine  treated  with  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  bo  turned  out 
on  tho  floor  like  kerosene  or  Danforth's  ox- 
plosive,  and  cannot  be  easily  ignited  by  a 
match,  yet  it  is  not  a  very  safe  article  to  be 
lying  around  loose.  Dynamite  burns  hand- 
somely in  open  air,  but  let  it  bo  ignited  by 
electricity  or  by  percussion,  and  it  oxi)lodes 
with  tremendous  power.  Chlorate  of  po- 
tassia  mixed  with  sugar  and  sunshine  will 
explode  itself,  la  France  a  chemist  pre- 
pared powder,  substituting  chlorate  of  po- 
tassia  in  place  of  nitre.  A  person  with  a 
walking  cane  exploded  a  mass  of  it  which 
killed  a  number  of  persons.  Tan-bark, 
powdered  suii)hur,  and  chlorate  of  potassia, 
will  explode  with  terrific  force.  Ammonia 
and  chlorine  will  ignite  spontaneously,  and 
from  this  mixture  is  obtained  chloride  of 
nitrogen,  tho  most  powerful  explosive  agent 
yet  discovered.  Carbolic  acid,  tho  common 
disinfectant,  when  mixed  with  nitric  acid, 
will  explode.  Tori)edoes  are  made  from 
salts  derived  from  this  mixture. 

The  concussion  or  percussion  necessary  to 
cause  explosion  or  uniting  of  many  sub- 
stances may  bo  very  slight,  yet  sufliciont. 
A  slight  vibration  of  the  air,  a  sharp 
scream,  singing,  playing  on  a  piano,  or 
walking  across  tho  floor,  may  be  quite  suffi- 
cient.   For  instance,  iodine  of  nitrogen  may 
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be  exploded  by  the  vibration  of  a  tuning 
fork  held  directly  over  it.  Cold  charcoal 
or  intense  cold  will  explode  if  perchloric 
acid  is  present,  while,  if  heated,  rapid  de- 
flagration takes  place,  unattended  by  explo- 
sion. Gun  cotton  is  nothing  but  cotton  im- 
mersed in  nitric  acid  and  dried,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly liable  to  ignite  spontaneously. 
Collodion,  used  so  much  in  photography,  is 
gun  cotton  dissolved  in  ether.  Gun  cotton 
is  used  as  a  filter  for  strong  acids,  hence  is 
found  in  places  we  little  expect.  Celluloid, 
a  solution  of  gun  cotton  and  camphor,  sub- 
ject to  great  pressure,  is  already  in  our 
shops  as  imitation  ivory  or  coral.  It  is  ex- 
tremely inflammable.  Xyrolene  is  another 
name  of  a  similar  compound,  and  no  doubt 
will  change  names  frequent  enough  to  de- 
ceive the  public  of  its  dangerous  nature. 

ELECTRICITY. 

From  observation  I  am  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  electricity  is  a  fruitful  cause  of 
fires,  when  its  presence  is  not  expected. 
Nearly  or  quite  all  bodies  are  electrics,  and 
the  development  of  it  is  often  from  very 
simple  causes.  In  friction  or  chemical  ac- 
tion it  is  always  present.  Vibration  of 
machinery,  walking  across  the  carpet, 
brushing  your  hat,  sliding  a  piece  of  silk 
across  the  counter,  or  rubbing  two  pieces  of 
woolen  or  fur  together,  or  passing  your  hand 
over  the  puss,  develops  electricity.  I  have 
frequently  lighted  the  gas  with  my  finger 
after  walking  across  the  carpet.  Last  win- 
ter the  phenomenon  became  annoying  to  me 
in  my  dwelling.  If  I  went  up  stairs  and 
took  hold  of  the  door  knob,  I  received  a 
shock,  or  went  across. the  room  to  adjust  the 
register  to  the  furnace,  it  would  snap  from 
my  fingers  or  nose.  When  you  consider 
that  the  temperature  of  the  electric  spark  as 
it  passes  from  your  finger  to  the  gas  burner 
is  not  less  than  2,100  degrees,  is  it  to  be 
doubted  that  it  is  capable  of  igniting  many 
substances?  It  is  somewhat  hotter  than 
molten  iron.  Steam  passing  through  iron 
pipes  develops  electricity  rapidly.  If  the 
steam  is  injected  against  sharp  points  it  will 
charge  a  most  powerful  battery. 

It  may  be  that  the  carbonized  wood  often 
surrounding  steam  pipes  is  often  ignited  in 


this  way.  Also  during  electric  disturbances 
in  the  atmosphere,  we  know  we  can  get  a 
shock  from  the  tin  pipe  or  lightning  rod. 
The  heat  and  smoke  passing  up  the  chimney 
flue  develops  it,  and  how  much  more  does 
the  immense  friction  of  the  wheels  and  belts 
in  our  large  manufactories.  Apply  your 
knuckles  to  the  rubber  belts  in  any  of  the 
elevators  or  machine  shops  on  any  crisp 
day,  and  you  can  obtain  all  the  electricity 
you  can  stand — free,  gratis  and  for  nothing. 
In  flour-mills,  with  the  air  full  of  impalpable 
dust,  ignitable  as  gunpowder,  and  probably 
an  inflammable  gas  around  the  middlings, 
spouts  and  stones,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  a 
wonder  that  they  do  not  burn  more  fre- 
quently. This  circumstance  came  under  my 
observation:  The  foreman  in  a  flouring- 
mill,  in  removing  a  board,  discovered  that 
around  one  nail  that  held  it  in  place  the 
wood  was  charred,  and  on  careful  examina- 
tion it  was  observed  that  it  seemed  to  be 
perfect  charcoal  for  nearly  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter surrounding  the  nail.  On  replacing 
the  board  it  was  observed  that  a  belt  re- 
volved quite  near  the  head  of  the  nail,  and 
by  subsequent  experiments  the  sparks  could 
be  seen  passing  from  the  belt  to  the  nail. 
In  spinning  cotton  or  wool  means  have  to 
be  used,  in  winter  or  electric  days,  to  dis- 
perse the  electricity  from  the  threads.  Gal- 
vanic action  is  set  up  from  the  most  trivial 
causes  —  vinegar,  zinc  and  copper,  etc. 
Washing  soda  and  zinc  and  wate  r  furnish 
my  house  and  barn  with  electricity  enough 
to  ring  a  bell  continuously,  and  give  one  a 
sharp  shock.  But  I  will  not  weary  you  to 
prolong  these  hints.  If  you  have  not  al- 
ready examined  this  subject,  you  will  find 
it  full  of  interest  and  satisfaction  by  giving 
it  your  careful  investigation. 
It  only  remains  for  me  to  cite 

A   FEW   INSTANCES   OF   SPONTANEOUS  COM- 
BUSTION. 

After  a  prolonged  discussion  with  the 
owner  of  a  large  woolen  mill,  he  denying 
the  possibility  of  any  such  thing  as  sponta- 
neous combustion  being  possible,  he  was  in- 
duced to  try  the  experiment.  He  took  waste 
from  the  engine  room,  oiled  with. lard  oil, 
and  put  it  in  an  empty  nail  keg,  pressing  it 
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closely.     In  less  than  twelve  hours,  to  his 
astonishment,  it  burst  into  flames. 

In  adjusting  a  loss  in  connection  with  Mr. 
C.  C.  Dana,  general  adjuster  of  the  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  for  Messrs.  Keith 
&  Wood,  the  following  circumstances  oc- 
curred: The  books  of  the  lirm  were  taken 
out  of  the  ruins  the  second  day  after  the 
fire.  They  were  used  by  Mr.  Dana  and  my- 
self during  one  day — opened  and  leaves 
turned  over— the  ends  and  outside  of  them 
blackened  and  charred.  At  night  all  were 
replaced  in  a  new  safe,  with  the  exception 
of  one  blotter,  which  was  placed  upon  a 
pine  table  designed  for  placing  goods.  The 
next  morning  the  book  was  found  nearly 
consumed,  having  burned  its  shape  into  the 
table.  Cause — paper  converted  into  carbon, 
at  low  temperature,  by  burning  store,  open- 
ing the  book  allowed  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
to  enter,  and  the  absorption  or  chemical  ac- 
tion ignited  the  book.  After  the  great  con- 
flagration, I  opened  my  safe  eight  days  after 
the  fire.  I  took  out  a  book  of  blank  drafts 
which  seemed  all  right,  except  that  the 
edges  were  charred.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour  I  found  them  in  flames.  A  neighbor 
relates  an  instance  where  a  child's  stockings, 
new  and  damp,  were  placed  on  a  stove 
when  the  fire  had  gone  out  and  the  hand 
could  have  been  held  on  it  without  discom- 
fort. In  the  morning,  the  shape,  the  color, 
the  stripes — blue,  red  and  white — could  be 
seen,  but  no  stockings — nothing  but  ashes. 
A  Mr.  Carrette,  a  druggist,  reported  that 
his  children  prepared  a  ball  of  old  wool,  oil- 
ing the  same  to  make  it  more  elastic,  wound 
it  tightly  with  cord  and  covered  it  with 
leather.  At  first  the  ball  seemed  very  hard, 
but  soon  it  became  soft,  as  though  filled  with 
bran  or  ashes.  It  was  cut  open  and  found 
to  contain  nothing  but  a  black  powder. 
The  wool  and  cord  had  been  carbonized, 
although  ignition  had  not  taken  place.  Mr. 
Gould,  President  of  the  Manufacturers'  In- 
•  surance  Company,  of  Boston,  experimented 
with  clean  woolen  waste,  taken  from  a 
storage  warehouse  on  Pearl  Street,  Boston. 
He  piled  it  in  an  area,  back  of  his  oflice  on 
State  Street.  On  handling  it,  it  was  found 
to  be  very  oily.      It  was  exposed  to  the 


damp,  hot  day  in  August,  and  in  less  than, 
twenty-four  hours  burst  into  a  flame.  Mr. 
Gould,  also,  in  the  cellar  of  his  own  house, 
allowed  a  workman's  overalls  to  be  placed, 
who  had  been  polishing  a  door  with  linseed 
oil.  At  11:30  o'clock  the  same  night,  the 
inmates  were  aroused  by  the  smoke.  It  was 
found  to  come  from  the  cellar,  and  the  over- 
alls were  found  to  be  on  fire.  Fire  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Catholic  cathedral,  in  the 
bell-tower,  on  the  16th  inst.;  the  cause  was 
spontaneous  combustion  of  the  rags  used  in 
cleaning  the  bell  machinery. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Holmes,  adjuster  of  Springfield, 
relates  from  observation  where  oily  rags 
took  fire  last  winter  at  Galesburg,  where  the 
rags  were  placed  in  a  barrel  which  had  been 
partly  filled  with  water,  which  had  become 
frozen.  Observation  also  indicates  that 
there  is  increasing  danger  arising  from  the 
recent  practicing  of  charging  fabrics  with 
different  substances  to  give  them  weight. 
Black  silks  are  loaded  with  cyanogen,  a 
bicarburet  gaseous  compound,  and  extremely 
inflammable;  also  with  salts  of  iron.  The 
weight  is  increased  from  50  to  100  per  cent., 
the  animal  nature  of  the  silk  is  destroyed,  it 
burns  like  a  tinder  if  ignited,  and  is  liable 
to  undergo  spontaneous  combustion  of  itself. 
Alpacas,  serges,  and  many  other  fabrics  are 
loaded  more  or  less,  and  frequently,  with 
dangerous  compounds.  Velour  and  Ulster 
goods  contain  vegetable,  fibre -like  jute. 
Cheap  satinets,  denims,  and  oily  woolen  or 
uncleansed  woolen  fabrics  will  heat  and 
finally  ignite  if  piled  up.  Oiled  silk,  in  dry 
goods,  millinery  stocks,  and  hat  stores,  is 
unsafe.     Any  cloth,  oiled  or  varnished,  like 

oiled  curtains,   tarpaulins,    tracing   paper 

the  oiled  paper  used  in  your  copy-book — or 
for  duplicate  copies,  in  connection  with  gly- 
cerine and  lamp-black,  tarred  felt,  shoddy, 
lamp-wick,  scraps  of  leather  or  oil-cloth, 
will  invite  spontaneous  combustion  beyond 
a  doubt.  The  M.  D.  Wells  fire  was  caused, 
beyond  any  doubt,  by  the  oily  rags  and 
scraps  o!"  leather  piled  in  a  heap.  They 
used  cotton-seed  oil  for  oiling  leather,  and 
wiped  it  off  with  cotton  and  woolen  rags. 
Mr.  President,  if  enough  has  been  said  upon 
this  subject  to  invite  thought  and   careful 
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observation  and  investigation,  or  to  more 
fully  bring  us  to  realize  that  the  successful 
underwriter  should  be  and  is  no  novice  in 
science,  in  understanding  the  various  arts  in 
manufacture,  the  object  sought  by  this  paper 
will  have  been  attained.  Discoveries  in 
science  are  not  only  unfolding  many  hidden 
causes  of  fires,  but  new  compounds  are  be- 
ing formed  and  brought  into  use  that  may 
become  exceedingly  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive to  property  and  life,  rendering  every 
year  the  pi'oblem  of  successful  underwriting 
more  complex  and  intricate,  and  demanding 
the  patient  thought  and  investigation  of  the 
best  minds  of  our  land.  The  merchant  who 
now  keeps  the  most  inflammable  substances 
known,  in  his  cellar,  on  his  shelves,  in  his 
fabrics,  innocently  asks  why  should  he  pay 
a  higher  rate  than  he  did  twenty-five  years 
ago?  I  trust  we  can  give  him  an  intelligent 
answer. 

Hartford   Fire    Ins.  Co.  vs.  Peter 

Doyle,  Secretary  of  State  of 

Wisconsin. 

The  following  text  of  a  decision  rendered 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
"Western  District  of  Wisconsin,  will  be  read 
with  interest,  especially  by  our  commissioner, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Foard,  who  thought  he  was  do- 
ing the  people  of  this  State  a  great  favor 
when  he  had  introduced  and  passed  a  bill 
prohibiting  an  insurance  company  from 
exercising  the  rights  of  an  American  citizen, 
in  transfering  their  cases  from  state  to  U.  S. 
Courts.  Notwithstanding  this  is  a  law  of 
Mr.  Foard's  own  make,  yet  he  continues 
to  violate  it  by  studiously  avoiding  any  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  companies  from  trans- 
fering cases  to  the  federal  courts,  whenever 
they  choose  to  do  so.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
this  case  the  Court  sustains  the  company,  in 
the  following  language: 

This  is  a  bill  filed  by  the  Hartford  Fire 
Ins.  Co.,  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  against 
Peter  Doyle,  as  Secretary  of  State,  for  an 
injunction  restraining  him  from  proceeding 
to  revoke  and  recall  the  license  or  certificate 
of  authority  granted  by  the  state  to  such 
company  to  transact  business  in  this  State. 
The  bill  shows  that  the  State  granted  a 


license  in  January  last,  to  continue  in  force 
one  year  therefrom,  in  consideration  of  the 
covenants  and  conditions  contained  in  said 
license,  among  which  was  one  to  not  remove, 
or  cause  to  be  removed,  any  suit  commenced 
against  the  company  in  this  State  into  the 
federal  courts  for  trial,  if  the  act  requiring 
it  was  valid ;  which  provision  was  inserted 
in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  sec.  22,  ch. 
56,  Laws  of  1870.  The  legislature  subse- 
quently, in  order  to  more  effectually  secure 
an  observance  of  such  provision  and  agree- 
ment, by  an  act  approved  April  5,  1872, 
declared  that,  if  any  company  should  make 
an  application  to  remove  a  case  commenced 
against  it  into  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  for  trial,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  laws  of  the  State  or  of  the  agreement 
made  under  the  provision  of  the  section  of 
the  act  of  1870  above  mentioned,  that  it 
should  be  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  revoke  and  recall  the  license  of 
such  company  to  transact  business  in  this 
State. 

The  act  further  declares  that,  after  such 
revocation,  no  new  license  shall  be  granted 
for  the  period  of  three  years  to  such  com- 
pany, and  that  from  that  time  it  should  be 
excluded  and  prohibited  from  transacting 
any  business  in  the  State  until  again  duly 
licensed. 

The  bill  shows  that  an  agent  of  the  com- 
pany, having  charge  of  its  business  in  the 
State,  did  take  steps  to  remove  a  case  com- 
menced against  it  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Winnebago  County  to  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  Eastern  District,  for  trial. 

That  such  action  was  taken  without  con- 
sultation with  the  home  oflSce,  and  that,  up- 
on notice  of  it,  the  case  was  by  stipulation 
offered  to  be  remanded  to  the  State  Court 
for  trial;  but  that,  notwithstanding  such 
stipulation  to  retransfer  by  the  complainant, 
the  bill  alleges  that  an  application  had  been 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  vacate  and 
recall  their  license  to  transact  business  here;  • 
and  that  the  Secretary  now  has  the  applica- 
tion pending  before  him,  and  gives  out  that 
he  deems  the  duty  imposed  by  the  act  upon 
him  imperative,  and  that  the  complainant 
believes,  unless  restrained  by  some  court  of 
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competent  authority  from  so  doing,  he  -will 
cancel  its  license. 

That  the  Company  has  a  large  amount  of 
property  insured  in  this  State,  and  is  now 
doing  an  extensive  and  profitable  business 
under  its  license,  and  that  a  cancellation  of 
their  authority  by  the  Secretary  would 
work  great  and  irreparable  injury  to  them 
and  their  interests. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  bill,  upon 
which  an  order  was  granted  in  June  last 
that  the  defendant,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
show  cause  why  an  injunction  should  not  be 
granted  restraining  him  from  vacating  or 
revoking  complainant's  license  to  transact 
business  in  this  State,  and  restraining,  tem- 
porarily, him  until  the  hearing  and  decision 
of  the  motion  upon  the  order  from  so  doing. 
No  answer  has  been  filed  to  the  bill,  nor 
any  affidavit  or  denial  of  the  facts  set  up  in 
it. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  State  has 
entered  his  appearance  for  the  defendant, 
and  appeared  for  him  on  the  argument  and 
hearing  of  this  motion  for  an  injunction. 

On  the  argument  no  question  was  made  as 
to  the  power  of  this  Court  to  grant  the  relief 
asked,  if  the  facts  stated  in  the  bill  were 
deemed  sufficient  by  the  Court  to  authorize 
it  to  interfere;  the  constitutionality  of  the 
State  statutes  above  referred  to  being  the 
only  matter  discussed  on  the  hearing  before 
me. 

.  There  is  a  conflict  upon  the  question  of 
the  constitutionality  of  this  act  between  the 
State  and  Federal  Courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  in  Morse 
vs.  Ins.  Co.,  30  Wis.,  496,  decided  that  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1870,  requiring  the 
agreement  to  not  remove  to  the  Federal 
Court  for  trial,  constitutional;  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Insur- 
ance case  vs.  Morse,  20  Wall,  445,  on  error, 
reversed  that  decision,  and  held  the  act  of 
the  Legislature  requiring  such  restriction 
unconstitutional  and  void,  and  that  the 
Company  could  remove,  notwithstanding 
their  agreement  not  to  do  so,  entered  into 
under  that  section;  so  if  the  question  pre- 
sented here  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 


presented  in  that  case,  that  decision  is  de- 
cisive of  this  motion. 

The  Attorney-General,  on  the  hearing, 
claimed  that  the  question  was  diflerent;  that 
the  State  had  a  right  to  impose  such  terms 
as  it  might  deem  just,  on  admitting  foreign 
corporations  to  transact  business  here,  and 
no  court  could  inquire  and  determine  the 
reasonableness  of  such  terms.  That  they 
could  provide  that  a  forfeiture  of  the  right 
to  continue  to  do  business  here  should  fol- 
low a  non-observance  of  any  rules  or  res- 
trictions they  might  exact  or  impose. 

In  other  words,  that  the  State  had  the 
right  to  say  when  and  for  what  cause  or 
causes  the  license  might  be  revoked,  and 
that  no  court  had  the  right  to  say  the  cause 
or  causes  were  insufficient.  If  this  was  the 
theory  of  the  State,  as  manifested  by  this 
legislation,  it  might  present  a  somewhat  dif- 
ficult question. 

But  I  am  not  prepared  to  concede  that 
such  arbitrary  and  unlimited  jsower  resides 
in  the  States.  In  the  Lafayette  Ins.  Co.  vs. 
French,  18  How.,  U.  S.  C.  R.,  it  is  held 
that  the  consent  may  be  upon  such  condition 
as  the  State  may  see  fit  to  impose,  provided 
they  are  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  inconsis- 
tent with  the  rules  of  public  law,  which  se- 
cure the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  each 
State  from  encroachment  by  all  others,  or 
that  principle  of  natural  justice,' which  for- 
bids condemnation  without  opportunity  for 
defense.  And  in  Ducat  vs.  City  of  Chicago, 
10  Wallace,  410,  it  is  held  the  nature  or 
degree  of  discrimination  belongs  to  the  State 
to  determine,  "subject  only  to  such  limita- 
tions upon  her  sovereignty  as  may  be  found 
in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  union." 

"  Parties  cannot,  by  any  agreements,  con- 
fer jurisdiction  where  it  is  not  given  by  an 
act  of  Congress;  when  so  given,  they  cannot 
oust  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  of  the 
jurisdiction  as  conferred  upon  them." 
Hobbs  vs.  Manhattan  Ins.  Co.,  56  Maine 
R.,  412.  If  parties  cannot  do  so,  upon 
what  principle  can  it  be  maintained  that 
State  legislation  can  ?  And  may  not  con- 
ditions of  the  kind  imposed  by  these  acts, 
be  properly  considered  as  repugnant  to  the 
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constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States? 
If  so,  any  attempt  to  enforce  them  should 
be  restrained. 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  cases  of  Cobb 
vs.  New  England  Ins.  Co.,  6  Gray,  195,  ib. 
596,  ib.  174;  Davis  vs.  Packard,  6  Peters, 
41,  S.  C,  7  Peters,  284.  But  in  deciding 
this  motion,  in  view  of  the  decision  of 
Morse  vs.  Ins.  Co.,  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  go  to  this  extent.  The  power  of  the  State 
to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion from  removing  a  case  for  trial  into  a 
federal  court,  does  not  exist,  as  settled  by 
the  Suprenie  Court  of  the  United  States,  so 
that  all  obligations  and  restrictions  of  that 
character  imposed  upon  foreign  corporations 
by  the  act  of  1870,  are  not  binding,  but  are 
absolutely  void.  Now,  is  the  law  of  1872, 
based  upon  that  act,  and  directing  certain 
proceedings  for  a  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  former,  lawful  also?  Or  may  the 
State  rightfully  pass  acts  imposing  penalties 
for  a  violation  of  that  act,  which  are  obliga- 
tory upon  the  State  officers  after  the  law  re- 
quiring the  duty  to  be  performed  is  held 
void? 

If  this  is  a  part  of  one  system,  and  if  in- 
tended by  the  Legislature  to  set  in  operation 
and  enforce  a  certain  policy,  and  the  power 
to  establish  such  a  condition  is  held  not  to 
exist,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  penalties, 
remedies,  and  proceedings  predicated  upon 
its  non-observance,  would  fall  with  the 
power  itself. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  the 
legislature  would  pass  an  act  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  cancel  the  license  for 
want  of  compliance  with  a  requirement  that 
they  had  not  the  power  to  impose  or  exact. 

Chief-justice  Marshall,  in  Wayman  vs. 
Southard,  10  Wheat,  1,  says:  "-?<  is  a  gen- 
eral rule,  that  what  cannof  be  done  directly 
from  defect  of  power,  cannot  be  done  indirect- 
ly.''^ And  Chief-justice  Dixon,  in  Morse 
vs.  Ins.  Co.,  supra,  says:  "  It  may  be  con- 
ceded that  any  State  legislation  intended  or 
calculated  of  itself,  or  by  its  own  mere  force, 
to  defeat  or  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  removal  when  it  exists,  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  void." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  decided  that  the  right  of  removal  does 


exist  here,  so  that  it  follows,  according  to 
Judge  Dixon's  opinion,  that  this  legislation, 
so  far  as  it  was  "intended  or  calculated" 
"to  defeat  or  prevent"  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  removal,  is  void. 

The  provisions  of  both  acts  are  to  be  con- 
strued together;  the  last  founded  upon  the 
first,  the  last  declaring  the  consequences  or 
penalty  of  a  violation  of  the  first,  and  mak- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  the  instrument  to 
enforce  the  penalty  for  a  violation  of  the 
first.  The  title  of  the  last  act  shows  this. 
It  is  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  in  certain  cases,"  and 
those  laws,  so  far  as  applicable  to  this  case, 
Iiaving  been  held  null  and  void;  and  all 
laws  providing  for  their  enforcement  must 
fall  together,  and  no  court,  nor  officer,  can 
impose  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  the 
non-observance. 

If  I  am  right  in  this  view,  this  case  does 
not  fall  within  the  general  doctrine  con- 
tended for  by  the  Attorney  General.  It  is 
plain  to  my  mind  that  the  Legislature  did 
not  intend  to  forfeit  the  license  of  foreign 
companies,  except  for  a  violation  of  what 
they  deemed  a  valid  requirement  or  condi- 
tion of  law.  There  is  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  they  intended  or  wished  to  annul  a 
license,  or  exclude  a  company  from  doing 
business  here,  except  for  a  breach  of  legg.! 
duty;  and  when  it  is  settled  that  the  com- 
plainants have  not  violated  any  legal  duty, 
the  power  to  vacate  the  license,  which  was 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State,  became  in- 
operative. 

I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  consider 
the  general  question  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  complainant  to  a  removal. 
That  is  settled,  and  does  not  admit  of  or  re- 
quire any  argument  in  its  support.  These 
provisions  of  the  statute  being  restrictive  of 
the  rights  of  the  complainant,  as  established 
by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  are  void,  and  the  defendant  has  no 
right  or  authority  under  them  to  revoke  or 
vacate  complainant's  license  to  transact  bus- 
iness for  the  cause  alleged.  I  therefore 
order  and  direct  that  an  injunction  issue 
against  the  defendant,  restraining  him  from 
90  doing,  as  prayed  in  the  bill. 
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California's  Deprivation  of  Life 
Insurance. 

The  current  of  injustice,  which  has  so 
long  set  against  the  insurance  companies  of 
this  country,  is  turning,  and  we  have  rea- 
sonable ground  of  hope  that  they  will  now 
receive  the  right  and  equitable  dealing  to 
which  they  are,  by  their  great  usefulness 
and  beneficent  operation,   so  faWy  entitled. 

California,  which  takes  an  honorable  and 
prominent  place  in  modern  advancement, 
has  been  unfortunate  in  having  at  the  head 
of  her  insurance  department  a  man  who  has 
only  employed  his  position  and  power  to 
disgrace  his  State  and  impair  the  interests  of 
her  citizens,  as  far  as  they  are  involved  in 
the  institution  of  life  Insurance.  She  will, 
however,  at  the  meeting  of  her  next  legisla- 
ture, have  an  opportunity  to  rectify  the 
mischief  her  arrogant,  blind  and  meddle- 
some officer  has  perpetrated.  We  trust  that 
the  unjust  and  injurious  laws,  of  which  he 
was  instrumental  in  securing  the  passage, 
will  be  repealed,  and  that  the  code  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  regard  to  life  insurance  will  be 
made  worthy  of  the  rank  she  assumes  to 
hold  among  the  enlightened  and  progressive 
States  of  the  age. 

Such  benighted,  pernicious,  retrogressive, 
and  unconstitutional  legislation  on  life  in- 
surance as  she  has  been  afflicted  with  under 
Commissioner  Foard,  cannot  be  sustained. 
Its  conflict  with  the  character  and  genius  of 
the  American  people,  of  the  times  we  live 
in,  and  the  nature  of  our  national  polity,  is 
manifest,  and  has  already  been  rebuked  by 
Congress  in  an  enactment  which  reaffirms 
the  right  of  any  company  to  remove  a  suit 
at  law  or  in  equity  from  a  State  Court  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  enforcing 
it  as  the  duty  of  the  State  Court  to  accept 
the  petition  and  bond  made  for  this  purpose, 
by  making  it  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  one  year  or  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  dollars  for  the  Clerk  of  the  State 
Court  to  refuse  to  supply  a  copy  of  the  re- 
cord in  such  cause,  in  said  State  Court,  and 
in  case  the  State  Court  fails  to  furnish  the 
copy  of  said  record  the  Circuit  Court  is  em- 


powered to  dismiss  the  action,  and  require 
the  parties  to  plead  dc  novo. 

While  we  look  with  hopefulness  for  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws  which  imper- 
illed the  safety  of  the  life  companies  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  compelled  them,  out  of  regard 
to  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  precious 
trusts  in  their  keeping,  to  withdraw  from 
the  State,  it  behooves  the  companies  on  their 
part  to  remove  even  the  semblance  of  justi- 
fication for  the  oppression  to  which  Com- 
missioner Foard  sought  to  subject  them. 
Let  it  appear  on  the  face,  as  well  as  in  the 
spirit  of  their  contracts,  regulations,  meth- 
ods, management,  dealings  and  appoint- 
ments, that  they  carry  out  the  real  and  os- 
tensible design  of  their  creation  to  benefit 
the  policy  holder,  by  extending  to  him  the 
greatest  possible  accommodation,  by  mak- 
ing the  burden  of  insuring  as  light  to  him 
as  possible,  by  rendering  him  in  misfortune 
full  and  liberal  justice,  and  by  promptly 
and  ungrudgingly  giving  to  his  family,  in 
the  event  of  his  death,  or  to  himself  in  old 
age,  the  greatest  possible  amount  that  can, 
by  careful  economy,  judicious  investment 
and  wise  management,  be  accumulated  on 
the  savings  or  premiums  intrusted  to  the 
company's  keeping.  This  should  not  only 
be  done  in  point  of  fact,  as  indeed  it  gen- 
erally is,  but  it  should  be  made  clear  to  the 
apprehension  of  policy-holders  and  the  public 
that  it  always  will  be  and  must  be  done  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

The  whole  subject  should  be  divested  of 
all  mystery  and  uncertainty,  and  made  so 
plain  and  simple  as  to  leave  no  room  or  ex- 
cuse for  such  slanderers  of  life  insurance  as 
Foard  and  Finch,  and  other  detractors  from 
whom  we  had  a  right  to  expect  more  fairness 
and  intelligence,  who  have  so  grossly  mis- 
represented the  character,  contracts  and  con- 
duct of  our  life  insurance  companies  and 
their  officers  and  agents.  The  misgivings, 
misconceptions  and  prejudices  which  they 
have  endeavored  with  partial  success  to 
create  in  the  public  mind,  must  be  removed. 
Truth  will,  of  course,  prevail  in  the  end,  if 
it  gets  a  fair  hearing.  But  it  must  be  stated 
frankly,  fairly  and  fully,  leaving  nothing 
in  doubt  or  obscurity.     It  must  appear  and. 
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be  shown  in  the  contracts  and  dealings  of 
the  companies  with  the  insured  and  their 
heirs,  that  their  one  and  sole  aim  is  to  do 
their  policy-holders  all  the  good,  and  to  give 
them  and  their  families  all  the  protection 
they  can,  in  the  spirit  and  the  practice  of 
true  beneficence,  and  that  they  are  thus 
proven  to  be  the  best  friends  of  the  people, 
and  wholly  deserving  of  the  faith,  confidence 
and  patronage  of  the  husbands,  fathers  and 
provident  citizens  of  this  great  and  unparal- 
leled republic,  spreading  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  difiusing  the  light  of  practical 
intelligence  and  philanthropy  and  the  glori- 
ous principles  of  libertj'  and  self-government 
throughout  the  world. — Times.,  N.  Y. 


The  Old  Volunteer  Period. 

[A  roem  read  by  the  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Underwriter  at  tho  Delmonico  banquet  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Fire  Departments  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  close  of  their  recent  convention  in  New 
York  City.] 

"Times  change,    and  we   change   with    them." 

Surely  you 
Moat  fittingly  may  keep  this  truth  in  view; 
You,  of  your  own  osperieuco,  may  contrast 
Present  achievement  with  the  vanished  past, 
The  faded  glories  of  the  old  regime 
With  all  the  triumphs  of  this  age  of  steam. 

For  all  of  you,  through  many  a  by-gone  year, 
Wore  the  insignia  of  the  volunteer; 
And  as  you  turn  to  those  departed  daye, 
V/ell  may  you  say  in  terse  Yirgilian  phrase 
(Not  in  the  boastful  stylo  that  seeks  applause), 
"All  which  I  saw,  and  part  of  which  I  was." 

Many  a  leader  in  that  emulous  strife 
Now  leads  in  business  or  in  social  life; 
Now  shows  in  church  or  state,  in  art  or  trade, 
The  stuff  of  which  good  citizens  are  made; 
Shows  that  the  inspiration  which  we  praise 
Springs  from  tjie  lessons  of  the  earlier  days. 

Those  earlier  days!    Tradition  claims  them  now; 

They  serve  the  page  of  history  to  endow; 

Their   shadowy   forms,    their  curious  memories 

seem 
Like  fancil'ul  creations  of  a  dream. 
How  far  removed  Irom  us,  yet  e'en  to-day 
The  lingering  remnant  scarce  has  passed  away! 

The  days  of  modern  chivalry;  the  time 
Eed-shirted  heroes  reveled  in  their  prime. 
And,  like  Hibernian  warriors,  day  or  night, 
Only  at  peace  in  skirmish  or  in  fight, 
Bawling  through  trumpet,  "  Jump  her  out  that 

rut!" 
Or  hoarsely  shoutLug,  "Sykesy,  take  de  butt!" 


Their  favorite  type,  the  gladiator  Mose; 

Intense  in  action,  lamb-like  in  repose: 

Never  so  proud,  so  eager,  or  so  keen, 

As  when  prepared  to  "  run  with  the  machine;" 

Never  so  happy  as  amid  the  maze 

Of  curling  smoke,  or  salamandrine  blaze. 

Never  so  grand  in  all  that  makes  men  grand 
As  when  ho  plunges  through  tho  fiery  brand, 
Inhales  the  conflagration's  stifling  breath, 
Kescues  the  infant  from  impending  death, 
Flies  down  the  ladder,  and,  secure  from  harm. 
Restores  the  burden  to  its  mother's  arm. 

Wo  think  of  Mose  as  one  with  jaunty  air. 

With  up-rolled  trouser  legs  and  well-soaped  hair. 

With  smoothly  craped  and  fashionable  plug 

Tilted  awry  upon  his  slanting  mug, 

AVith  smile  sardonic  and  with  pose  bizarre. 

Showing  the  teeth  that  hold  the  upturned  cigar. 

But  let  the  alarm  bell  sound  tho  warning  call. 
Let  tho  rod  blaze  flash  from  the  burning  wall, 
And  the  rough  diamond,  now  transfigured,  glows; 
While  through  his  veins  the  blood  of  giants  flows; 
Ready  to  dare  the  height,  to  leap  the  abyss — 
What  can  a  demigod  do  more  than  this? 

But  what,  'tis  asked,  of  that  left-handed  boon, 
Saturday  night  or  Sunday  afternoon? 
What  of  tho  plotters  spoiling  for  a  flight, 
AVith  torch  illumed  some  cabin  to  ignite, 
Some  barn  to  doom  to  sacrificial  fire? 
To  madden  rivalry  and  kindle  ire? 

Well,  what  of  these?    Did  not  old  Joshua  blight 

With  fire  tho  city  of  tho  Canaanito? 

What  prompted  Troy's  destruction?    Whose  the 

blame 
That  fair  Persepolis  was  swept  with  flame? 
To  ashes  who  did  ruthlessly  condemn 
Sardis  and  Carthage  and  Jerusalem? 

Achilles,  Alexander,  what  are  they 
But  royal  bullies,  worse  than  beasts  of  prey? 
Nero  and  Titus,  what  were  such  as  these 
But  rufljans  bent  on  their  atrocities? 
"  Carthage  must  be  destroyed,"  old  Cato  said- 
Better  were  such  incendiaries  dead. 

Beside  these  Lucifers  of  oldon  days 

Mose  was  a  saint,  with  all  his  vulgar  ways; 

Though  he  were  rude,  and  void  of  outward  grace. 

He  gave  to  charity  warm  nestling-place; 

And  kindlier  heart  his  crimson  shirt  concealed 

Than  their  imperial  purple  e'er  revealed. 

The  boasted  errantry  of  feudal  times— 
"Linked  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes"— 
What  was  tho  mission  of  its  armored  knights 
Beyond  adventure,  tournaments,  or  fights? 
What  its  pretense  but  human  life  to  save. 
And,  failing  that,  cheap  glory  and  the  grave? 

What  more,  what  less  than  this,  except  in  name, 
And  humbler  fashion,  was  the  fireman's  aim? 
A  flying  spanner  or  a  brickbat's  glanco 
May  be  loss  elegant  than  polished  lanco; 
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And  bolt  and  hat,  though  decked  with  lustrous 

brass, 
Less  classical  than  helmet  or  cuirass; 

But  like  ambition  prompted  them  alike 

To  raise  tho  fallen  or  the  foo  to  strike; 

Yet  while  tho  one,  in  fair  and  open  field, 

Met  his  antagonist  with  sword  and  shield, 

Urged  by  tho  waiting  smiles  of  ladies  fair 

And  by  tho  applause  of  courts,  to  do  and  dare,— 

The  fireman  roused,  perhaps  at  dead  of  night. 
Hurried  half-dressed  to  scenes  of  wild  atfright, 
'Twixt  cold  at  zero  and  the  furnace  glare 
Of  fierce  flames  roaring  in  the  icy  air, 
And  fought  the  fire-fiend  till  the  toppling  wall 
Euried  tho  martyr  in  its  crushing  full. 

Who  can  forget  how,  when^the  nation's  life 
Was  all  outpoured  in  fratricidal  strife, 
He  proved  himself  the  bravest  of  the  brave?— 
Keady  to  give,  his  life  he  freely  gave? 
And,  whether  wearing  butternut  or  blue, 
Each  to  his  flag  and  his  convictions  true. 

The  age  of  steam,  majestic  in  its  might, 

With  darkening  vail  may  curtain  him  from  sight; 

But  while  upon  the  tablet  of  tho  brain 

Our  cherished  memories  of  him  remain, 

Let  us  to  his  remembered  faults  be  blind, 

And  to  his  virtues  be  exceeding  kind. 


The  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

This  company  has  issued  to  its  agents,  un- 
der date  of  19th  November,  a  circular  per- 
tinent to  its  action  in  the  settlement  of  its 
Virginia  City  losses,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts: 

"To  our  Agents:  'Cleaned  up,'  is  the 
sententious  dispatch  from  our  Adjusters  in 
Virginia  City,  advising  us  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  labors  imposed  by  the  great  fire 
of  the  26th  ultimo.  The  risks  of  the  Fire- 
man's Fund  Insurance  Company  embraced 
21  brick  buildings  and  contents,  32  dwel- 
lings and  contents,  1  brick  hotel,  2  brick 
public  buildings,  1  church,  1  quartz  mill, 
netting  a  loss  (over  re-insurance)  of 

$126,402.45! 
Nearly  one  hundred  thousand, dollars  of  this 
sum  has  been  paid;  the  remainder  is  in 
course  of  settlement.  "While  avoiding  un- 
wise haste  in  the  adjustments,  we  have  taken 
this  speedy  action  with  a  determination  to 
sustain  the  well-earned  reputation  of  this 
Company  for.  promptness,  gained  in  the 
trying  ordeals  of  Chicago,  in  1871,  Boston, 
in   1872,    and  Portland,    Oregon,    in  1873. 


*  ■:»  *  »  *  *  at  rpj^jg  gj.g  J3,.if,gj,  home 
with  startling  emphasis,  to  our  Pacific  Coast 
Underwriters  (who  have  enjoyed  a  few  years 
of  comparative  prosperity)  the  necessity  for 
such  rates  and  rules  of  business  as  will 
suflice  not  only  for  ordinary  losses,  but  for 
extraordinary  disasters.  It  shows,  not  only 
to  them  but  their  customers^  that  rates  and 
accumulations  must  be  such,  during  years 
of  comparative  exemption,  as  will  provide 
for  those  more  extensive  calamities  which, 
as  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  past  seven 
years,  are  inevitable,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, in  American  Cities.     *     *    *    *    * ',' 


— On  the  8th  of  last  month  an  incendiary 
fire  occured  in  the  only  store  and  saloon  in 
the  "city"  of  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co.,  and  the 
result  was  a  total  loss — 12,300  in  the  Califor- 
fornia  and  $2,300  in  the  State  Investment. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Stevens,  the  enterprising  pro- 
prietor, says  he  is  going  to  build  a  first-class 
brick  storj  inmediately. 

The  Insurance  Press. 

President  Marshall,  of  Underwriters'- 
Association  of  the  Northwest,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  that  body,  held  in  Chicago  on 
the  22d  September,  in  his  address,  alluded 
to  the  insurance  press  in  very  complimen- 
tary termg.  He  very  truthfully  says  :  ' '  The 
insurance  press  is  an  invaluable  auxiliary  in 
the  work  before  us, ' '  but  we  are  sorry  to  say 
there  are  those  in  the  business  who  do  not 
take  this  view  of  the  Case;  though  as  a  whole 
we  are  free  to  say  that  the  underwriters  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  power  of  the  insurance 
press.  We  cannot  do  better  than  give  Mr. 
Marshall's  remarks  on  this  subject,  which 
are  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction 
that  we  welcome  to-day,  as  witnesses  of  our 
deliberations,  representatives  of  the  insur- 
ance press.  This  is  an  indication  of  our 
progress  and  advancement  in  liberal  and 
enlightened  views. 

After  our  initial  meeting  at  Dayton  there 
never  was  any  propriety  in  excluding  these, 
our  best  friends;  but  as  long  as  we  closed 
the  doors  against  the  press  we  virtually  ad- 
mitted,   either  that   our  proceedings    were 
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such  that  the  knowledge  of  them  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests  we  had  in 
charge,  or  were  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  worthy  of  being  reported.  As  neither 
position  would  be  creditable  to  us,  I  am 
glad  we  have  removed  the  slightest  cause  of 
suspicion  that  we  occupy  either. 

The  insurance  press  is  an  invaluable  aux- 
iliary in  the  work  before  ns.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  more  than  allude  to  this,  for 
■we  are  all  keenly  alive  to  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  that  great  educator  of  our  profes- 
sion. AVe  should  strike  hands  with  those 
who  control  this  great  lever,  and  make  a 
mutuality  of  interests.  This  topic  has  been 
assigned  to  an  able  committee,  who,  I  trust, 
■will  present  an  elaborate  report  for  your 
consideration.  Still  it  is  proper  that  we 
make  public  recognition  of  our  indebted- 
ness to  not  only  the  insurance,  but  the  gen- 
eral press,  for  their  hearty  commendation  of 
our  efforts  in  the  right  direction,  as  well  as 
for  their  friendly  criticism  of  our  short- 
comings. We  should  consider  the  one 
fully  as  important  to  us  as  the  other,  for  to 
'  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  '  may  save  us 
from  many  a  blunder  and  foolish  notion. 

Strongly  in  contrast  with  former  times, 
there  has,  of  late,  been  a  growing  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  general  press  at  lead- 
ing centres  to  learn  of  and  appreciate  the 
system  of  fire  underwriting,  and  our  pro- 
fession is  thus  coming  to  be  more  generally 
regarded  in  its  true  light,  and  recognized  as 
a  science  almost  exact.  Such  a  profession 
can  afford  to  take  the  press  into  its  coun- 


Death  of  E.    V.  Thwing,   Deputy 

Insurance  Commissioner  of 

California. 

We  are  pained  to  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
E.  V.  Thwing,  the  excellent  and  worthy  Dep- 
uty Insurance  Commissioner  of  this  State, 
for  the  past  four  years.  Mr.  Thwing,  a  few 
months  ago,  went  to  Honolulu  to  try  and 
recuperate  his  health,  and  on  his  return  to 
this  city  was  lost  overboard  from  the  bark 
Clara  Bell,  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, 1875.    It  is  stated  by  friends  in  this 


city  who  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
him,  that  he  was  in  very  feeble  health  and 
depressed  in  spirits,  having,  it  is  stated, 
contracted  a  severe  cold  about  five  months 
ago,  which  terminated  in  quick  consump- 
tion. Mr.  Thwing  was  a  young  man  well 
respected,  had  a  host  of  friends  in  this  city, 
was  a  member  of  the  Lotus  Yacht  Club, 
and  some  singing  and  literary  societies  of 
this  city,  each  of  which,  at  a  special  meet- 
ing, passed  appropriate  resolutions.  Mr. 
Foard,  Insurance  Commissioner,  entered 
the  following  testimony  as  to  his  worth  in 
the  records  of  his  oflSce  : 

"  In  thus  making  record  of  the  untimely 
decease  of  my  late  Deputy,  I  desire  to  bear 
evidence  to  his  more  than  usual  care  and 
fidelity  to  the  trusts  confided  to  him  ;  and  to 
say,  that  in  the  arrangement  and  compila- 
tion of  the  statistics  of  the  business  of  this 
oiBce,  the  credit  is  almost  exclusively  due  to 
my  departed  friend  and  most  excellent  as- 
sistant." 


San  Francisco  Fire  Marshal's  Re- 
port for  November,  1874 
and  1875. 

CAT7SE  or  FIRES  AND  ALARMS. 

1874.  1875. 
Actual  firos 14      11 

Chimnies l       9 

False 4       2 

Attempts  to  set  fire 1       1 

Totals 20     14 

STYLE  OF  BUILDINGS  BURNED. 

1874.  1875. 

1  Story  Frame 3       0 

2  "  "     3       6 

3  "  "     0       1 

1  "      Brick 1       0 

2  "  "     0       1 

4  "  "     0       1 

Totals 7       9 

PROPORTION  OF  BUILDINGS  BURNED. 

1874.  1875. 
Considerably  damaged 2        1 

Slightly  damaged 5        8 

Fires  confined  to  one  building. 7        9 

Fires  and  no  damage  to  building 6        2 

Largest  loss  in  November,  1874 $22,.500.00 

Largest  loss  in  November,  1875 6,772.18 

CAUSE  OF  FIRES,  NOVEMBER,  1875. 

Carelessness  with  candle 2 

Defect  range. 1 
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Defect  stove  pipe 2 

Explosion  coal  oil  lamp 2 

Incondiary 1 

Friction 1 

Upsetting  coal  oil  lamp 1 

Unknown 1 

11 

Loss  in  November,  1874 $2.5,820.00 

Insurance  in  November,  1874 24,050.00 

Loss  in  November,  1875 10,018.18 

Insurance  in  November,  1875 70,700.00 

BUILDINGS    BURNED,    HOW     OCCUPIED, 
NOVEMBER,     1875. 

Cigar  Manufactory  and  Produce  Stores 1 

Boarding  Houses 1 

Dwellings 6 

Grist  Mill 1 


Greatest  number  of  days  that  have  elapsed 
■without  an  alarm  of  fire  being  sounded,  from 
July  1st,  1864,  to  November  30th,  1875; 
also,  the  greatest  number  of  alarms  sounded 
in  one  day  : 

Length  of  Time.        ,Days.       Alarms.  No. 

Sept.  13  to  27, 18tJ4 14. ..May  16,  1865 7 

March  18  to  April  2,18iJ6..15...June  29, 1866.. 4 

Jan.  19  to  29,  1867 10. ..April  2,  1867 4 

Jan.  7  to  14,  1868 7. ..February  17.  1868....5 

April  27  to  May  9,  1869 12. ..November  22, 1868...4 

Jan.  15  to  25,  1870 10. ..July  4,  1869 4 

Dec.  27  to  Jan.  6,  1871 10. ..July  4,  1870 7 

Dec.  19  to  29,  1871 10...  July  4,  1871 4 

Dec.  4  to  15,  1872 ll...July  4,  1872 9 

March  9  to  17,  1874 8. ..May  31,  1874 5 

Jan.  22  to  29,  1875 9...  July  4,  1874 9 

Nov.  10  to  24, 1875 14...  July  5,  1875 5 

J.  L.  DuRKEE,  Fire  Marshal. 


Salt  Lake  City  Fires. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  Salt  Lake  City 
tried  to  get  up  a  first-class  confiagration, 
but  the  promptness  of  the  fire  department, 
(they  had  a  stream  on  the  fire  in  just  foriy 
minutes  after  the  alarm  sounded )  the  flames 
were  confined  to  a  livery  stable,  a  hotel,  a 
block  of  stores,  a  cigar  stock,  a  drug  stock, 
and  some  office  furniture. 

Not  content  with  this  small  conflagration, 
on  the  16th  of  November,  a  second  eflbrt 
was  made  with  a  little  more  success.  This 
time  the  fire  was  confined  to  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  building  and  contents,  a  cloth- 
ing store,  a  liquor  stock,  a  cigar  stock,  and 
a  jewelry  stock. 


Salt  Lake,  like  Virginia  City,  is  not  con- 
sidered a  desirable  place  to  underwrite,  on 
account  of  the  inefficient  fire  department, 
together  with  the  large  number  of  wooden 
buildings  on  the  principal  streets,  with  a 
precious  few  brick  buildings  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  even  a  small  fire,  yet  insurance 
companies  did  a  skirmishing  business,  taking 
small  lines,  well  scattered,  as  a  rule. 

The  heaviest  losses  at  the  last  fire  are  on 
the  National  Bank  building,  which  was  the 
best  constructed  building  in  the  city,  and 
thought  to  be  almost  fire-proof. 

The  Bank  Building  was  insured  for  $80,- 
000,  principally  in  companies  East,  and  not 
represented  in  California.  The  contents, 
fixtures,  decorations,  etc.,  were  insured  for 
$15,000  in  Eastern  companies.  The  total 
insurance,  therefore,  on  the  building  and 
contents,  was  $95,000,  divided  as  follows: 

BUILDING. 

Hamburg-Bremen 115,000 

Continental,  New  York....; 5,000 

Merchants,  New  York 5,000 

Atlantic,  Now  York ■ 5,000 

Lafayette,  New  York 5,000 

Mechanics  and  Traders,  New  York 5,000 

Lamar,  New  York .• 5,000 

Tradesmen's,  New  York 5,000 

King's  County,  Brooklyn 5,000 

Exchange,  New  York 2,500 

jEtna.  New  Y'ork 2,500 

Farragut 2,500 

Fairfield,  Newark 2,500 

Westchester,  New  York 2,500 

Adriatic,  New  York 2,-500 

Irving,  New  York 2,500 

Resolute,  New  York 2,500 

Mechanics,  Brooklyn 2,500 

Citizens,  Newark 2,500 

CONTENTS,  ETC. 

Ridgewood,  Brooklyn 5,000 

New  York,  New  York 2,500 

Brewers  and  Maltsters,  New  York 2,500 

Lycoming,  Muncy 5,000 

Totals S95,000 

Siegel  Bros.,  clothing;  N.  L.  Ransohotf's 
liquor  stock;  Thos.  Carter's  cigar  stock, 
and  Waters  «fc  Bros.'  jewelry  stock,  were  in- 
sured for  f 53, 000.  The  companies  will  pay 
about  $42,000.  The  insurance  is  divided  as 
follows: 

Hamburg-Bremen,  Hamburg S2,500 

Homo.  N.  Y 2,500 

Continental,  N.  Y 2,500 

Phenix,  Brooklyn 7,000 
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Union,  S.  F 1,500 

St.  I'aul,  St.  Paul 4,o00 

Royal  Canadian,  Montreal 4,000 

Commercial  Union,  London 4,500 

London  Assurance,  London 6,000 

Northern,  London 5,000 

American  Central,  St.  ]jOuis 1,000 

Manhattan,  N.  Y 2,000 

Globe,  Chicago 5,000 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 2,500 

St.  Louis,  St.  Louis 2.500 

Total $53,000 

In  the  fire  of  October  28th,  the  companies 
are  represented  as  follows: 

Home  Mutual,  S  F Sl.OOO 

Manhattan,  N.  Y 3.500 

Franklin,  Indiana 1,000 

Globe  of  Chicago 2,500 

Merchants',  St.  Joseph 1,000 

United  States,  St.  Louis 3,500 

St.  Louis,  St.  Louis 500 

Traders',  Chicago 750 

Faneuil  Hall,  Boston 1,500 

French  Corporation,  Paris 500 

'New  Orleans,  N.  0 1,000 

Union,  S.  F 2,000 

Total $21,750 

Grand  total  both  fires $1(>9,750 

The  salvage  will  reduce  the  above  figures 
to  about  §155,000,  which  will  be  promptly 
paid,  as  far  as  we  can  learn. 


San  Francisco  Emvxloue  of  Chicago. 

Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  San  Fran- 
ciscans have  laid  their  heads  together  and 
determirted  amongst  themselves  that  the 
proud  position  which  Chicago  holds  as  the 
great  "  Conflagrationist "  of  the  centurj' 
shall  be  wrested  from  her;  that  some  fine 
day  they  will  get  up  a  bigger  bonfire  than 
that  of  1871;  before  which  the  flames  of 
Chicago  must  "  pale  their  ineffectual 
light!"  By  no  other  hypothesis  can  we  ar- 
rive at  a  solution  of  the  indifference  and, 
otherwise,  profound  and  criminal  stupidity 
which  we,  as  a  city,  display  in  permitting, 
without  any  effort  at  preventing,  the  mass- 
ing together  of  fire-traps  and  firebrands  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city. 

The  recklessness  and  willingness  to  take 
chances,  so  characteristic  of  Californians, 
cannot  be  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  by 
the  short-sighted  policy  which  in  this  city 


places  no  restriction  whatever  upon  the  kind 
or  character  of  buildings  erected  outside  of 
a  ridiculously  constricted  area  known  as  the 
"fire  limits."  "We  call  upon  every  person 
who  may  read  these  lines,  be  he  under- 
writer, banker,  merchant,  owner  of  real  es- 
tate, or  any  one  who  has  the  welfare  of  San 
Francisco,  of  his  family  or  of  himself,  at 
heart,  to  reflect  one  moment  upon  the  con- 
dition which  this  city  is  hastening  to  with 
rapid  strides.  Is  there  one  single  man  pos- 
sessed of  average  common  sense  who  does 
not  see  that  by  the  constantly  increasing 
growth  of  wooden  buildings,  some  of  them 
of  a  height  and  size  sufficient  to  paralyze 
the  efforts  of  our  Fire  Department,  and  by 
the  erection  of  faulty  brick  buildings,  into 
or  upon  which  no  intelligent  fireman  would 
go  to  extinguish  fire  or  save  life,  well 
knowing  that  by  so  doing  he  would  be 
throwing  away  his  own  life,  (and  in  this 
connection  we  do  not  hesitate  to  cite  as  ex- 
amples the  new  blocks  at  Fifth  and  Market 
Streets,  at  Sixth  and  Howard  Streets,  and 
Baldwin's  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made 
extra  specially  hazardous  compound  struc- 
ture on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Powell 
Streets,)  the  existence  of  the  entire  business 
portion  of  San  Francisco  is  seriously  im- 
perilled, and  the  lives  of  thousands  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  an  accident.  We  have  only 
to  recall  the  disastrous  loss  of  life  by  the 
Chicago  fire,  where  the  flames  spread  with 
such  amazing  rapidity  that  numbers  were 
actually  surrounded  by  them  and  burned  to 
death  before  they  could  escape,  to  realize  the 
peril  to  the  residents  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  this  city  from  a  conflagration  com- 
mencing, say  on  Market  Street,  anywhere 
west  of  Stockton  Street,  leaping  from  build- 
ing to  building  northward,  eastward,  and 
southward,  driven  by  the  force  of  one  of  our 
western  gales.  Our  Fire  Department  is  too 
small  and  our  water  supply  too  scanty  to 
combat,  with  hope  of  success,  such  a  fire; 
and  then  contemplate  for  a  moment  the 
.dreadful  position  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  the 
infirm,  the  young  children,  aye,  even  of  the 
able-bodied  men  and  women,  living  to  lee- 
ward of  the  rapidly  advancing  flames. 
They  are  shut  in  on  three  sides  by  the  Bay; 
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no  chance  of  escaping  in  that  direction. 
Their  only  hope  is  to  outflank  the  lire  to  the 
north  or  south,  and  thus  get  in  its  rear. 
They  raaj'  escape  across  Long  Bridge,  but 
before  those  living  on  the  City  Front  can 
reach  that  avenue  of  escape,  it  may  be  closed 
to  them  by  the  dreadful  element.  They  may 
retrace  their  steps  and  obtain  a  haven  of 
safety  b^'  way  of  North  Point;  but  who  can 
say  that  even  that  last  resource  may  not  fail, 
and  the  doomed  ones  be  left  without  one 
hope?  This  is  no  overdrawn  picture.  Any 
one  who  witnessed  the  awful  and  rapid 
destruction  of  Chicago  will  acknowledge 
the  full  possibility  of  a  terrible  calamity 
equal  to  the  one  we  have  attempted  to  de- 
sci'ibe. 

To  the  question,  "  How  may  the  danger 
be  averted?"  we  answer,  by  the  institution 
of  certain  reforms,  viz:  the  enlargement  of 
the  water  mains  and  connections;  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  building  laws  and  fire 
ordinance=,  which,  if  not  adequate  for  the 
emergency,  should  be  amended  in  such 
manner  as  to  make  them  adequate;  and, 
above  all,  and  before  all,  by  an  immediate 
and  liberal  extension  of  the  fire  limits,  to 
embrace  the  whole  business  quarter  and 
such  portions  as  are  contiguous  thereto  and 
endanger  it.  We  call  upon  all  the  under- 
writers of  this  city  to  consider  the  hazards 
they  are  assuming  for  their  companies,  and 
to  take  instant  steps  to  bring  the  matter  be- 
fore the  proper  authorities.  We  call  upon 
,  all  business  men  whose  interests  are  at 
stake;  and  upon  every  person  who  has 
property  to  lose  or  whose  livelihood  would 
be  endangered  by  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  to  second  their  elForts;  and,  finallj^,  we 
call  upon  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Super- 
visors to  consider  the  responsibility  of  life 
and  fortune  which  rests  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, and  immediately  to  pass  an  ordinance 
making  such  extension  of  the  fire  limits  as 
shall  go  far  to  avoid  the  danger  which  now 
threatens  us.  No  matter,  gentlemen,  whose 
corns  you  may  tread  upon,  or  what  opposi- 
tion you  may  encounter,  the  welfare  of  the 
many  is  preferable  to  the  apparent  pecuniary 
profits  of  the  few.  Should  you  shirk  the 
responsibility  and  the  dreaded  event  occur, 


your  names  will  go  down  to  posterity  with 
odium;  should  you  accept  it  and  fearlessly 
do  your  duty,  those  who  may  now  condemn 
will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  your  wis- 
dom and  admit  that  you  were  equal  to  the 
occasion. 


An  Unparalleled  Conspiracy  to  De- 
fraud a  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany out  of  $10,000. 

Since  the  establishment  of  life  insurance 
companies  in  this  country,  there  have  been 
many  attempts  made  by  unprincipled 
schemers  to  "  put  up  jobs  "  on  life  com- 
panies, and  we  regret  to  say  that  in  many 
cases  with  marked  success.  The  ways  and 
means  by  which  these  frauds  are  consum- 
mated, are  numerous,  indeed,  too  numerous 
to  refer  to  in  this  bi'ief  notice  of  one  of  the 
most  diabolical  schemes  that  was  ever  un- 
earthed on  this  continent.  We  promised  in 
our  last  issue  to  give  this  matter  a  free  no- 
tice in  this  number  of  the  Review,  and 
while  this  duty — for  we  claim  that  as  a  jour- 
nalist it  is  our  duty — is  an  unpleasant  one, 
yet  we  feel  that  the  interests  of  society  de- 
mand that  these  parties  should  be  shown  up 
to  the  world,  placed  before  the  public,  and 
the  life  companies  especially,  in  their  true 
colors. 

About  three  months  since,  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  com- 
panies in  this  country,  received  from  Marys- 
ville,  California,  an  application  for  $10,000 
insurance  on  the  life  of  one  Ebenezer  Ham- 
ilton, properly  filled  out  and  signed  by  one 
Dr.  Samuel  Cowles,  as  agent  for  the  in- 
sured, Dr.  Dobbins  as  medical  examiner, 
and  one  J.  R.  Garrett  as  friend.  This  ap- 
plication, on  its  face,  was  all  right,  all 
questions  being  answered  with  care  and 
precision,  and  therefore  the  company  issued 
its  policy  for  $10,000,  premium  $534,  which 
was  paid  when  the  policy  was  delivered.  So 
far  all  seemed  serene,  and  four  men  in 
Marysville  made  happy  ;  but  in  a  few  days 
after  this  policy  was  actually  delivered,  some 
meddlesome  fellow  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
home  ofllce  of  the  Mutual  Benefit,  inform- 
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ing  them  that  they  were  badly  swindled  in 
this  matter,  and  the  company  immediately 
ordered  the  thing  investigated  ;  and  about 
this  time  we  got  an  intimation  of  this  nefari- 
ous transaction  and  immediately  despatched 
our  special  detective  to  look  up  the  facts, 
who  learned  substantially  the  following  : 

There  lives  in  the  city  of  Marysville  a 
Christopher  Cockrill,  who  is  a  man  of  con- 
siderable wealth,  and  heretofore  stood  well, 
his  principal  faults  being  an  innordinate 
desire  to  get  all  the  money  he  could  and 
keep  it.  There  also  lives  in  this  beautiful 
city  one  Theodore  Summerland  and  a  Dr. 
Samuel  Cowles,  and  it  was  this  trio  that  put 
up  the  job  of  insuring  Mr.  Hamilton's  life. 
Mr.  Cockrill  according  to  agreement,  was 
to  pay  Mr.  Hamilton  $60  for  the  special 
privilege  of  having  his  life  insured,  was  to 
pay  the  first  annual  premium  on  the  policy, 
all  of  which  he  did  when  the  policy  arrived, 
and  gave  Mr.  Hamilton  $20  in  additon  to 
the  $60  as  per  first  agreement.  The  policy 
was  to  be  divided,  at  Hamilton's  death  as 
follows:  Cowles,  two-tenths;  Summerland, 
three-tenths  ;  and  it  was  intimated,  in  fact, 
talked  around  freely,  that  a  prominent  mer- 
chant was  also  to  receive  two-tenths,  but  the 
evidence  obtained  does  not  warrant  us  in 
using  his  name  in  this  connection,  and  Mr. 
Cockrill  the  remaining  three-tenths. 

The  conditions  of  this  future  division  were, 
that  after  the  first  year  each  man  was  to  pay 
his  pro  rata  of  the  premium,  but  in  case 
either  failed  to  respond,  his  interest  reverted 
back  to  Cockrill,  who  stood  all  expense  the 
first  year.  Kight  here  we  will  remark  that 
this  man  Hamilton  is  an  unfit  subject  for 
insurance  for  any  amount  in  any  company, 
having  been  for  many  years  an  inveterate 
drinker,  expelled  from  the  Masonic  and 
Odd  Fellows,  on  account  of  intemperance 
and  other  immoral  causes.  In  fact  he  is 
considered  by  all  who  know  him  a  "  toper 
of  '49.  "  Notwithstanding  his  intemperate 
habits,  the  usual  question  in  his  application, 
"are  your  habits  of  life  now,  and  have  they 
always  been,  correct  and  temperate?  "  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  yet  when  being 
questioned  on  this  point,  he  denies  that  he 
knew  any  thing  about  that  part  of  the  ap- 


plication, and  said  he  presumed  the  appli- 
cation was  all  right,  and  we  have  no  kind  of 
doubt  but  that  Mr.  Hamilton  is  the  least 
culpable  of  the  lot,  as  he  only  received  his 
little  380  and  gave  the  matter  no  farther 
thought,  and  we  presume  he  needed  that. 

Of  Mr.  Cockrill  we  hardly  know  what  to 
say,  as  he  also  appeared  very  indignant 
when  he  learned  that  the  statements  in  the 
application  were  untrue  in  nearly  every 
respect.  When  questioned  as  to  his  motive 
in  engaging  in  the  afiTair,  he  stated  that  he 
did  it  as  a  "  business  proposition,"  thinking 
that  one  man  could  have  the  life  of  another 
insured  for  his  benefit,  without  having  any 
insurable  interest  whatever  in  him. 

Of  the  physician  who  made  the  examina- 
tion, we  have  nothing  to  say,  leaving  the 
reader  to  draw  his  own  inferences.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  he  was  to  receive  any  por- 
tion of  the  §10,000. 

As  to  Summerland  and  Cowles  we  have 
no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  them  unmiti- 
gated scoundrels  of  the  deepest  dye,  and 
should  be  furnished  with  quarters  at  San 
Quentin,  as  there  is  no  question  but  that 
they  put  up  the  whole  aflair. 

It  is  perhaps  in  order  to  state  that  the 
policy  was  made  payable  to  Cockrill,  he 
giving  his  conditional  promise  to  paj'  for 
the  respective  interests  to  the  other  parties. 
Those  conditions  were  that  each  was  to  pay 
his  portion  of  the  premium  until  the  death 
of  Hamilton.  It  is  enough  to  state  that 
this  well-arranged  plan  was  "  nipped  in  the 
bud,"  and  the  company  recovered  the  po- 
licy; Cockrill  got  his  premium  back,  also 
his  promises  to  pay,  and  they  may  feel 
thankful  that  they  escaped  the  penitentiary, 
as  there  is  no  doubt,  whatever,  about  it 
being  a  clear  case  of  conspiracy  to  defraud. 

In  concluding  our  brief  review  of  this 
abominable  transaction,  we  desire  to  express 
our  belief  in  the  justice  of  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  which  recognize  a  wide  difiference 
in  the  character  of  crime  ;  but  in  order  to 
justly  punish  the  criminal,  the  character  of 
the  offence  must  be  understood. 

Our  laws  provide  for  the  adequate  punish- 
ment of  murder,  theft,  arson,  piracy  and 
such  like  oflTencos  against  society,  but  we 
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know  of  no  law  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  enormity  of  a  crime  of  this  character. 
It  is,  in  fact,  without  a  single  palliating  cir- 
cumstance. The  murderer  is  often  goaded 
on  to  the  commission  of  his  dark  deed  hy 
the  infliction  of  some  great  wrong  sustained 
by  him.  The  ordinary  thief  is  frequently 
pressed,  against  his  will,  by  absolute  hunger 
and  cold,  to  appropriate  the  goods  of  an- 
other. But,  as  in  this  case,  for  several 
citizens,  claiming  high  respectability  and 
wealth,  to  deliberately  combine  and  conspire, 
and  by  the  verj'  grossest  falsehood  and  fraud 
attempt  to  abstract  the  sacred  trust-funds 
accumulated  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
our  country,  is  a  species  of  crime  so  dark, 
so  damnable,  that  neither  the  laws  of  God 
nor  man  seem  to  have  made  any  adequate 
provision  for  its  punishment.  We  now  for 
the  first  time  believe  in  the  "total  depravity" 
of  some  men. 

We  submit  that  it  is  high  time  that  these 
daring  attempts  to  fleece  and  rob  our  most 
beneficent  institutions  be  shown  up  and 
given  the  widest  publicity,  in  order  that  the 
public  may  protect  itself  against  the  insatiate 
greed  of  such  rascals. 


What  the  Press  says  of  our  Virgi- 
nia Map  Enterprise. 

We  give  below  a  few  of  the  many  com- 
plimentary notices,  by  the  diflerent  papers, 
of  our  Virginia  Map,  for  which  the  editors 
will  accept  our  thanks,  with  best  wishes  for 
their  "continued  happiness:" 

"The  Coast  Review,  in  its  November 
number,  has  published  a  map  upon  a  very 
large  scale,  entitled  "A  Bird's  Eye  View  of 
Virginia  City,"  in  which  the  burnt  district 
is  distinguished  by  coloring.  It  is  a  generous 
tribute  of  the  proprietor  to  his  subscribers, 
who,  we  trust,  will  properly  esteem  such  a 
costly  desire  to  please.  " — Insurance  and 
Real  Estate  Journal,  N.  Y. 

"We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Edwards, 
Publisher  Coast  Review,  San  Francisco — 
the  only  reliable  insurance  journal  published 
on  the  Coast — for  a  finely  executed  litho- 
graph map  of  Virginia  City,  showing  the 
ravages  of  the  fire  fiend  on  the  26th  ult. 


The  map  accompanies  the  Review,  which 
is  full  of  insurance  matters  specially  inter- 
esting to  insurance  agents,  and  is  presented 
to  subscribers  at  a  heavy  outlay.  The  map 
is  lithographed  by  Britton  &  Rey,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  retails  at  $1.50  each.  Extra 
copies  of  the  Review  and  map  can  be  ob- 
tained for  |1,  by  addressing  Mr.  Edwards  as 
above." — Weekly  Sutter  Banner. 

"The  Coast  Review,  financial  and  in- 
surance monthly,  San  Francisco,  for  Nov- 
ember, has  a  fine  map  of  the  burnt  district 
at  Virginia  City,  and  an  article  on  the  in- 
surance losses,  obtained  from  full  official 
sources;  also  a  variety  of  articles  on  insur- 
ance and  finance.  " — Sacramento  Record- 
Union. 

"Coast  Review. — The  November  num- 
ber of  this  periodical  lies  on  our  table.  It 
is  published  in  the  interest  of  the  under- 
writers, and  in  addition  to  the  usual  amount 
of  valuable  information  on  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats,  the  present  issue  contains  a 
well  executed  map  of  Virginia  City,  show- 
ing the  track  of  the  destroying  element  in 
the  recent  disastrous  conflagration." — Ama- 
dor Ledger. 

"The  Coast  Review  for  November  is 
accompanied  by  a  present  of  a  map  of  Vir- 
ginia City,  showing  the  "burned  district" 
and  accurately  defining  the  positions  of  all 
the  public  edifices  and  mining  works  of  the 
ill-fated  towi\.  While  its  appropriateness 
as  an  accompaniment  to  an  insurunce  pub- 
lication is  apparent,  it  will  be  of  service 
permanently  as  a  reference  map,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  deserves  credit  for  a  stroke  of  en- 
terprise which  must  have  cost  far  more  than 
the  subscription  price  of  the  Review's  issue 
for  the  month  would  cover,  but  which  will 
doubtless  be  duly  appreciated  by  his  patrons, 
A  large  number  of  copies  have,  we  under- 
stand, been  called  for,  to  be  sent  abroad. 
In  connection  with  the  Review's  ample 
description  of  the  great  fire  and  the  losses  it 
entailed,  the  map  is  a  most  desirable  article  to 
mail  to  friends  at  a  distance."  —  Alaska 
Herald,  San  Francisco. 

"Mr.  J.  G.  Edwards,  editor  of  the  Coast 
Review,  deserves  great  credit  for  his  assi- 
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duity  in  furnishing  the  subscribers  of  his 
journal  with  a  "bird's  eye  view"  of  Vir- 
ginia City,  showing  the  location  and  names 
of  the  principal  buildings  consumed  in  the 
recent  fire,  together  with  the  outlines  of  the 
entire  district  destroyed,  which  will  prove 
of  great  service  to  underwriters  in  the  east 
who  are  considering  whether  to  continue 
business  in  Virginia  City  or  not." — Brooklyn^ 
{N.  Y.)  Gazette. 

"We  are  indebted  to  the  Coast  Keview 
for  a  large  prospective  map  in  colors  of  Vir- 
ginia City,  showing  the  burnt  district,  loca- 
tion of  all  the  prominent  buildings  and 
points  in  the  entire  city.  Altogether  it  is 
the  most  correct  and  best  map  of  that  city 
we  have  yet  seen.  Mr.  Coast  Review  will 
please  accept  our  thanks." — Inyo  Independ- 
ent, 


A  Gale  of  Popular  Favor  ! 

Without  questioning  the  good  taste  or 
propriety  of  publishing  complimentary  tes- 
timonials to  insurance  companies  for  "  lib- 
eml  (?)  adjustments,"  ''prompt  settle- 
ments," etc.,  such  articles  as  the  one  pub- 
lished recently  in  an  Oakland  paper  edito- 
rially, is  so  voluble  and  full  of  balderdash 
that  we  must  notice  it.  The  most  casual 
reader  will  observe  that  the  article  itself  is 
fathered  by  the  Home  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  or  at  least  that  branch  of  the  in- 
stitution located  at  Oakland,  and  the  effect 
intended  must  fall  short  in  this  particular. 
Our  friends  Bigelow  and  Magill,  we  are 
told  in  this  article,  were  ''  sent  immediately 
to  the  scene  of  distress,  and  by  telegraph 
(travel  was  too  slow)  to  adjust  losses  as  soon 
as  they  became  known."  We  intend  no 
aspersion  on  the  integrity  or  good  standing 
of  the  California  Home,  when  we  suggest 
that  "  telegraphing  adjusters  to  the  scene  of 
distress "  must  have  resulted  in  a  serious 
impairment  of  assets.  If  this  company 
stands  pre-eminent  in  the  line  of  fulfilling 
its  obligations  at  Virginia  City,  we  are  wil- 
ling to  accord  it  every  possible  credit  and 
prominence;  but  then,  we  have  not  heard 
but  that  other  equally  as  solvent,  and  we 
venture  to  say  quite  as  respectable,  local  and 
foreign  companies  have    been    content    to 


modestly  and  without  ostentation  paj'^  losses 
as  fast  as  adjusted  and  as  soon  as  they  "  be- 
came known." 

Such  articles  as  the  one  in  question  do 
no  company  any  good  ;  it  is  intended  more 
to  popularize  some  employee,  and  must  be 
accepted  as  reflecting  no  great  amount  of 
ability  in  such  management.  The  fact  men- 
tioned in  this  rigmarole  of  puffery,  that  the 
company  was  located  and  built  up  to  prevent 
California  money  being  shipped  East  and  to 
foreign  countries,  will  be  interesting  reading 
to  Chicago,  Portland,  St.  Louis,  and  Boston 
people,  and  may  some  fine  day  prove  dear 
consolation  to  its  confiding  patrons  here,  if 
San  Erancisco  should  be  swept  out  of  time 
similarly.  With  the  very  best  feeling  to- 
wards the  Home  Mutual,  we  have  penned 
this  brief  criticism  on  its  display  of  self- 
constituted  vanity,  and  trust  the  effect  in- 
tended will  not  pass  unnoticed,  of  dispensing 
in  this  business  for  the  future  of  all  such 
vain-glorious  and  mythical  compliments  over 
loss  settlements,  at  so  much  per  line,  in 
local  newspapers. 

Referring  to  the  compiled  statement  from 
Territorial  Enterprise  and  quoted  by  Oak- 
land Transcript  as  correct,  the  figure  of  loss 
is  accredited  Home  Mutual  at  $110,000, 
while  the  company  publishes  $125,000  and 
the  Secretary  acknowledges  $127,000  nett. 
After  all  a  still  tongue  is  some  indication  of 
a  wise  head,  and  certainly  the  jiolicy  of  our 
companies  who  have  quietly  fulfilled  their 
contracts  without  display,  have,  to  say  the 
least,  not  invited  criticism. 


The  Insuraace  Losses  at  Virginia 
City,  Oct.  26,  1875. 

Below  we  give  approximately  the  net 
amounts  either  paid  or  to  be  paid  by  the 
forty-eight  companies  interested  in  the  Vir- 
ginia conflagration.  Of  course  these  figures, 
in  every  case,  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  the 
exact  amounts,  as  there  are  several  com- 
panies in  the  list  that  have  not  completed 
their  adjustments,  but  the  few  remaining 
unadjusted  claims  have  been  approximated, 
so  the  final  settlement  will  not  change  the 
total  materially  either  way.  There  is  one 
thing  certain,  this  amount  is  enough  to  swal- 
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low  up  the  profits  in  the  business  on  this 
Coast  for  the  year  1875,  and  draw  pretty 
heavily  on  anticipated  profits  for  1876, 
as  regards  several  companies  at  least. 
We  are  pleased  to  know  that  a  little  two- 
million  fire  did  not  materially  affect  any  of 
our  companies,  either  home.  Eastern,  or 
foreign.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  our 
home  companies,  as  a  whole,  were  never  in 
a  better  condition  to  meet  their  proportion 
of  a  two-million  fire. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  fire  there 
were  twenty-eight  adjusters,  representing 
forty-eight  companies,  on  the  ground,  and 
they  immediately  organized,  api^ointed 
committees,  and  went  to  work  in  earnest, 
and  with  but  few  exceptions — which  are 
always  expected  in  such  a  conflagration — 
everything  moved  along  smoothly,  the  in- 
sured expressing  entire  satisfaction  with  the 
manner  in  which  their  claims  were  settled. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  little  six  or  seven 
million  fire — for  that  is  about  the  value  of 
the  property  destroyed — will  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  good  citizens  of  Virginia  the 
necessity  of  abetter  water  supply,  a  smaller 
number  of  frame  ranges  in  the  rear  of  their 
"fire-proof  bricks,"  and  the  necessity  for  a 
better  organized  fire  department. 

In  regard  to  the  list  of  losses,  we  will  fur- 
ther add,  that  if  any  one  or  more  of  our 
companies  have  misstated  their  amounts,  it 
is  no  fault  of  ours.  We  asked  for  the  net 
amount,  and  the  punishment  for  knowingly 
■lying  to  us  will  be  administered  by  a  higher 
power.  Here  is  the  list  ;  accept  it  or  reject 
it,  gentlemen — we  have  discharged  our  duty. 

Home  Mutual,  S.  F $127,733 

Firemen's  Fund,  S.  F 126,-102 

State  Investment,  San  Francisco 120,000 

Commercial,  S.  F 72,000 

Union,  S.  F 11,000 

California,  S.  F 13,318 

Imperial,  London 95,000 

Queen,  Liverpool '. 95,000 

Commercial  Union,  London 155,000 

London  Assurance  Corporation,  London.  125,000 

North  British  &  Mercantile,  London 55,000 

Royal  Canadian,  Montreal 48,000 

London  &  Lancashire,  London 49,500 

French  Insurance  Corporation,  Paris 29.500 

Scottish  Commercial,  Glasgow 32,199 

British  America,  Toronto 7,000 

Northern  Ass.,  London  &  Aberdeen 5,000 
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Liverpool,  London  &  Globe,  London 10,000 

Svea,  Gothenberg 18,000 

^Etna,  Hartford 71,989 

Hartford,  Hartford 65,()73 

Phoenix,  Hartford 37,811 

Home,  New  York 37.814 

Fire  Association,  Philadelphia 4(j,000 

Insurance  Co.  North  America,  Phila 55,000 

American,  Philadelphia 40,000 

Continental,  New  York 50,000 

Niagara,  New  \"ork 27,000 

Franklin,  St.  Louis 20,000 

Globe,  Chicago 20,000 

Traders',  Chicago 13,000 

Citizens',  Newark 20,000 

German  American,  New  l''ork 22,993 

Hoffman,  New  York 14,70o 

American  Central,  St.  Louis 11,250 

Merchants,  Newark (5,100 

St.  Louis,  St.  Louis 5,000 

Fanueil  Hall,  Boston 12,430 

Citizens',  St.  Louis 7,ti5o 

Mississippi  Valley,  Memphis 1,80^^ 

Kansas,  Leavenworth (i,G15 

Homo,  Columbus 21,185 

St.  Paul.  St.  Paul 21,109 

Atlas,  Hartford 18,406 

New  Orleans  Insurance  Association,  N.O.  17,628 

Penn,  Philadelphia 10,287 

Franklin,  Indianapolis 11,141 

People's,  Newark '. 3,41)6 

People's,  Memphis 1,500 

Total 31,892,190 

The  Real  Parties  Interested. 

In  the  recent  controversy  between  the  In- 
surance Commissioner  and  the  foreign  life 
insurance  companies,  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted,  on  one  side,  that  the  only  parties 
interested  are  the  foreign  insurance  com- 
panies— whom  our  sagacious  Commissioner 
seems  to  regard  as  soulless  corporations,  and, 
as  it  were,  enemies  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  California. 
This  is  a  very  superficial  view  of  a  very  im- 
portant subject.  Its  fallacy  should  be  ex- 
posed. 

For  the  present  we  consider  only  the  case 
of  life  insurance  companies  which  have  been 
singled  out  by  the  Commissioner  for  special 
attack.  It  is  notorious  that  an  immense 
amount  of  insurance  has  been  effected  in 
foreign  insurance  companies  upon  the  lives 
of  Californians.  Not  only  has  this  precau- 
tion been  taken  by  many  of  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, but  some  of  our  most  opulent 
and  sagacious  citizens  have  effected  insur- 
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ance  for  the  largest  amount  allowed  in  more 
than  one  of  the  obnoxious  foreign  com- 
panies. Such  men  do  not  act  without  con- 
sideration and  judgment.  There  is  hardly 
a  first  class  business  man  in  California  Street 
who  does  not  hold  very  heavy  insurance 
upon  his  life.  In  fact,  neglect  in  effecting 
life  insurance  is  regarded  by  careful  business 
men  as  a  want  of  foresight,  quite  as  signifi- 
cant as  the  omission  to  insure  a  stock  of 
goods  against  fire.  Such  a  verdict  indicates 
the  true  force  and  direction  of  public  opinion. 
If  such  men  go  abroad  for  life  insurance, 
they  do  so  from  considerations  of  interest. 
The  infallible  instinct  of  interest  determines 
every  question  with  business  men.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  persons  most  largely 
interested  in  insurance  legislation  are  the 
great  body  of  business  men  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Yet,  although  they  may  have  the 
largest  stake,  they  are  not  the  only  parties 
in  interest,  but  a  large  mass  of  people,  of 
every  social  grade,  have  taken  out  in- 
surance in  foreign  companies. 

Our  sagacious  Insurance  Commissioner 
apparently  thinks  that  this  great  body  of 
men  do  not  understand  their  own  interests, 
but  that  there  has  been  vouchsafed  to  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  Commissioner's 
office  a  piercing  instinct  of  genius,  if  not  a 
reconciling  spirit  of  love.  There  is  no  ac- 
counting for  the  estimate  which  some  men 
will  put  upon  their  own  wisdom,  but  we 
may  hazard  that  four-fifths  of  the  life  insur- 
ance in  California,  is  held  by  men  who 
could  not  afford  to  occupy  the  office  of  In- 
surance Commissioner,  whose  judgment, 
experience  and  business  sagacity  are  so 
eminent  that  even  the  liberal  income  of  the 
office  will  not  properly  reward  them  for 
the  valuable  time  which  its  duties  require. 
It  is  well  known  that  these  policy-holders, 
who  cannot  satisfy  themselves  that  they 
have  made  a  bad  bargain  in  insuring  their 
lives,  and  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  all 
possibility  of  mistake  in  the  payment  of 
premiums,  remit  their  money  to  New  York 
and  Boston  by  expensive  arrangements,  are 
vexed  and  annoyed  by  the  obstacles  which 
self-constituted  guardians  of  the  public  in- 
terest have  thrown  in  their  way.    And  have 


they  no  right  to  be  heard?  Does  the  com- 
munity owe  nothing  to  the  energetic  mer- 
chants, whose  spirit  and  good  sense  keep  us 
supplied  with  the  daily  necessaries  of  life? 
Is  it  not  for  the  public  interest  that  they 
should  be  enabled,  by  the  system  of  life  in- 
surance, to  protect  their  families  against  the 
loss  which  sudden  death  and  interruption  of 
business  may  impose  upon  them,  so  that 
they  can  devote  all  their  energies  and  em- 
ploy all  their  capital  in  the  competition  of 
trade? 

We  think  so,  and  are  sure  that  a  sober, 
second  thought  will  convince  every  one  of 
the   fallacy  of  (he   suggestion  that  a  lot  of 
foreign  corporations  are  the  only  parties  in 
interest. 

What  we  have  said  about  foreign  life  in- 
surance is  eminently  true  of  foreign  fire 
insurance.  The  experience  of  the  great  fire 
in  Virginia  City  ought  to  convince  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  the  experience 
of  the  great  fires  in  Chicago  and  Boston 
convinced  the  people  of  Illinois  and  Massa- 
chusetts, that  it  is  very  desirable  in  the  event 
of  a  general  calamity  to  look  to  foreign  cap- 
ital for  indemnity.  Sweeping  calamities 
afl[ect  life  as  well  as  property.  Consider  the 
frequent  wholesale  destruction  of  life  by 
pestilences  and  earthquakes. 


The  Powers  of  Agents. 

The  burning  of  Samson  Almy's  woolen- 
mill  at  Plainfield,  Conn.,  on  Friday,  Nov. 
12,  has  brought  out  several  points  of  inter- 
est to  both  insurers  and  insured.  This  pro- 
perty had  been  vacant  for  some  little  time, 
but  was  recently  rented  by  Whipple  &  Fair- 
banks, the  former  being  known  in  the  in- 
surance circles  in  connection  with  a  loss  a 
year  or  two  ago  on  a  woolen-mill  at  Cav- 
endish, Vt. 

The  fire  originated  upon  the  cards  while 
mixing  cotton  and  wool  in  the  oil,  and  the 
main  building,  of  stone,  fitted  with  seven 
sets  of  machinery,  was  speedily  gutted. 
The  whole  property,  mill,  picker  and  dye- 
houses,  was  valued  at  $60,000.  The  two 
latter  were  saved.  The  total  insurance  was 
5'13,000,  distributed  as  follows  :  building 
and  fixtures,  §9,040  ;  movable  machinery, 
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^27,480;  picker-house  and  machinery,  $880; 
and  dye-house  and  machinery,  $1,240. 

In  extinguishing  this  fire,  there  was  de- 
veloped a  series  of  annoyances  and  petty 
jealousies  which,  but  forthe  physical  strength 
and  moral  courage  of  young  Mr.  Almy, 
might  have  brought  ruin  to  the  neighboring 
cotton-mill  and  other  property.  Tlie  wool- 
en-mill help  had  been  brought  from  Ver- 
mont, and,  from  all  accounts,  contained  an 
element  of  discord  and  demoralization  which 
sought  to  throw  the  pumps  out  of  gear,  tan- 
gle the  hose,  and  divert  the  streams  of  water 
from  the  more  necessary  points.  This  event 
has  nerved  underwriters,  where  strange  help 
in  a  body  is  imported  into  a  locality  in  order 
to  supply  the  wants  of  a  distinctive  interest, 
to  look  sharply  after  its  harmony,  its  afHli- 
ating  with  old  residents,  and  its  general  sat- 
isfaction with  the  change. 

It  seems  that  the  insurance  was  ordered 
through  the  agency  of  Farnum  &  Harris, 
of  Providence,  October  9th,  and,  as  under- 
stood by  the  assured,  at  once  bound  in  the 
following  companies: 

Fireman's,  Eliot,  Shoe  and  Leather,  and 
Washington,  as  the  Boston  Under- 
writers  $  8,000 

Amazon,  Ohio 2,000 

Buflalo 2,000 

Commonwealth,  Boston 2,000 

Capital  City,  Albany 1,500 

Globe,  Boston 1,500 

Home,  Columbus 3,000 

Lycoming 2,000 

Meriden 2,000 

Niagara 2,000 

Oswego  and  Onondaga 2,000 

Patterson 2,000 

Queen 2,000 

Boyal  Canadian 2,000 

Rochester  German 2,000 

Standard,  New  York 2,000 

St.  Paul 2,000 

The  above  on  buildings  and  machinery  ; 
and  on  stock,  $3,000,  divided  in  the  Glouces- 
ter and  Penn. 

To  the  companies  and  agencies  here- 
abouts, the  first  intimation  that  they  were 
upon  the  risk  came  in  the  shape  of  a  tele- 
gram last  Saturday  morning  from  the 
Providence,  agency,  announcing  that  they 
had  been  bound  upon  this  risk,  say  thirty- 
five  days  previously,  but  it  had  not  been  re- 
ported, as   they  were  waiting  for  the  new 
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rates  which  the  National  Board  had  agreed 
to  issue,  and  which  came  to  hand  the  pres- 
ent week,  four  days  after  the  fire,  citing  3 
per  cent,  if  cotton  was  used,  and  2 J  per 
cent,  if  all  wool. 

In  this  connection  there  is  a  well-knowa 
regulation  emanating  from  all  insurance 
offices,  which  requires  an  agent  to  report 
each  policy  and  risk  entered  or  issued,  on 
the  day  of  the  transaction  ;  and  on  open  or 
short  risks  the  day  such  risks  are  assumed, 
and  the  day  the  same  terminate  ;  also  all 
endorsements,  and  the  day  made.  Had 
these  instructions  been  followed,  there  is 
hardly  a  doubt  but  that  a  few  of  the  Boston 
offices  and  agencies  would  have  canceled, 
by  telegraph,  the  day  their  reports  came  to 
to  hand. 

In  two  instances  at  least,  if  not  in  five,  the 
agencies  writing  this  risk  went  out  of  their 
jurisdiction.  Their  powers  were  expressed 
in  their  printed  certificate  from  the  com- 
panies, which  are  usually  hung  up  in  con- 
spicuous places,  that  the  assured  may  be 
made  familiar  with  what  sort  of  a  power  of 
attorney  the  insurance,  or  guarantee,  or  in- 
demnity company,  have  issued  to  their 
representative.  In  the  cases  where  this  cir- 
tificate,  or  power  of  attorney,  confined 
Messrs.  Farnum  &  Harris  to  the  State  of 
Khode  Island,  their  agreement  to  bind  a 
risk  in  Connecticut  is  likely  to  hold  valid, 
and  to  stand  where  the  expression  '*  Provi- 
dence and  vicinity"  is  used,  although 
Plainfield  is  about  thirty  miles  from  this 
territory.  Judicial  decisions  are  to  be  shown 
in  the  Massachusetts  reports  describing  the 
term  "  vicinity  "  as  applying  to  those  places 
which  touch  upon  the  boundary  line  of  the 
town  or  city  designated. 

In  the  present  instance,  Whipple  &  Fair- 
banks, the  lessees  of  the  mill,  had  an  office 
in  Providence,  kept  a  bank  account  there, 
and  there  bought  all  their  supplies,  and  un- 
der such  a  circumstance  their  propert3'  might 
be  considered  within  the  term  "vicinity," 
as  it  would  be  highly  improbable  that  the 
assured  would  go  elsewhere  to  place  their 
insurance  than  where  they  did  their  general 
business.  But  this  is  an  issue  through 
which  the  assured  might  be  seriously  em- 
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barrassed  in  collecting  his  loss.  For  while 
the  principal  is  bound  by  the  acts  of  his 
agent,  there  are  certain  limits  which  custom 
or  business  habits  bring  out  where  the  as- 
sured might  be  supposed  to  have  reasonable 
opportunity  for  knowing  whether  these 
agents  had  or  had  not  the  legal  authority  to 
bind  in  distant  points. 

In  two  or  three  instances,  while  the  com- 
panies are  obliged  to  recogni/.e  the  action 
of  their  agents,  and  protect  the  assured, 
the  indemnifiers  will  probably  proceed  to 
recover  of  the  agents  the  loss  sustained, 
upon  the  grounds  of  first  having  exceeded 
their  powers  in  writing  outside  of  their 
prescribed  limits,  and  further,  in  a  culpable 
negligence  of  not  (as  the  custom  has  been, 
and  as  instructions  make  plain)  reporting 
the  binding  of  the  risk  the  day  it  was  en- 
tered upon  their  register. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Queen's  and 
Niagara,  which  had  written  policies  upon 
the  risk  while  the  mill  was  vacant,  the 
companies  will  probably  pay  their  losses 
without  issuing  policies. 

This  case  emphatically  recalls  what  was 
written  in  these  columns  a  year  ago,  urg- 
ing the  assured  to  familiarize  themselve:-, 
not  only  with  their  form  of  policy,  but 
with  the  authority  their  agent  had  in  mak- 
ing representations.  A  policy  of  insurance 
is  just  as  important,  and  even  more  so,  than 
a  deed  or  mortgage  ;  and  yet  policy-holders 
treat  these  instruments  with  the  utmost  in- 
difference, to  learn,  often  by  sad  experience, 
that  their  anticipated  security  was  of  straw, 
simply  from  their  own  carelessness. 

The  loss  on  this  Plainfield  mill  will  be 
adjusted  the  coming  week,  the  adjusters 
being  now  at  the  ruins.  The  saving  of  the 
picker  and  dye  houses  will  cut  down  the 
loss  to  the  companies  probably  twenty-five 
per  cent. — Commercial  Bulletin. 


—  W.  J.  Broderick,  Esq.,  the  insurance 
agent  of  Los  Angeles,  made  a  flying  visit 
to  this  city  last  week,  and  made  two  at- 
tempts to  interview  the  proprietor  of  the 
Review.  We  are  extremsly  sorry  that  we 
happened  to  be  out  both  times,  and  can  only 
say,  call  again,  Mr.  Broderick. 


Life  Insurance  Prospects  for  1876. 

Now  that  the  litigation  that  has  so  long 
agitated  insurance  circles  has  been  decided 
probably  beyond  revival,  we  hope  the  pub- 
lic will  direct  its  attention  to  the  improved 
position  of  the  life  insurance  companies  of 
the  States  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
their  business,  which  has  for  some  time  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  injudicious  and  un-  ' 
scrupulous  zeal  of  agents  in  the  past,  who 
promised  results  in  the  life  policy  that 
ought  not  for  a  moment  to  have  gained  cre- 
dence in  a  large  commercial  community. 

Too  frequently  the  persons  solicited  did 
not  cast  away  their  trader  feelings  in  effect- 
ing the  life  policy,  but  desired  to  regard  it 
as  an  undertaking  of  profit  to  themselves, 
instead  of  as  one  of  security  designed  to 
protect  those  depending  on  them  from  indi- 
gence in  case  of  sudden  death.  It  has  a 
higher  object  than  pecuniary  gain.  Indeed 
it  is  an  act  of  self-abnegation  to  the  great 
claim  of  fi^mily  obligations,  and  one  that 
would  be  made  to  the  extent  of  his  means, 
if  properly  approached,  by  almost  every 
citizen  of  the  State. 

Misrepresentation  yields  only  a  temporary 
advantage  and  this  has  been  experienced  by 
the  life  insurance  companies  in  a  manner 
that  has  proved  most  disastrous,  though 
few  or  none  of  these  corporations  have  been 
privy  to  the  deception.  To  this  cause,  in 
conjunction  with  other  incidents,  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  depression  under  which  the 
life  companies  have  labored  for  the  last 
two  years.  But  the  companies  generally 
have  expressed  their  disapproval  of  these 
misstatements  on  the  part  of  their  accre- 
dited agents,  believing  that  the  principle  of 
life  insurance  in  its  integrity,  when  properly 
represented  to  those  not  fully  instructed  in 
its  merits,  is  sufficient  to  enlist  the  patronage 
of  every  man  desirous  of  promoting  the 
welfare  of  his  family. 

Economy  in  management  has  also  occu- 
pied the  earnest  attention  of  the  companies, 
and  although  this  branch  of  expenditure 
showed  in  1874  a  decrease  of  $2,674,153 
compared  with  the  expenditure  of  1873,  in 
the  companies  doing  business  in  this  State, 
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■we  learn  ihiit  this  item  of  the  current  year 
■will  exhibit  a  farther  considerable  reduc- 
tion. We  trust,  therefore,  that  this  desire 
to  furnish  life  insurance  at  a  rate  as  cheap 
as  is  compatible  with  safety,  will  promof^ 
an  ardent  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  acknowledge  such  eftbrts  by  becoming 
ready  purchasers. — Insurance  and  Real  Es. 
tate   Journal. 


CHIPS. 


— John  C.  Nial,  has  been  appointed  agent 
of  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
for  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

— The  Insurance  Reporter  of  Thiladelphia 
says  that  the  Allcmannia  Insurance  Co.,  of 
Pittsburg,  had  no  risks  in  Virginia  City. 
A  s/a/'/Z^/i^  announcement.  Exchanges  please 
copy. 

— Mr.  Yeager,  of  the  Insurance  Herald,  Chi- 
cago,has  "taken  in"  a  partner  by  the  name  of 
Ormsbee,  who  it  is  said  is  a  "prominent" 
underwriter.  We  wish  the  Herald  success 
in  its  new  enterju'lse. 

—  The  Spirit  of  the  Times,  of  this  city,  is  the 
only  paper  on  our  exchange  list  that 
"  hogged  "  our  table  of  the  losses  at  the 
Virginia  City  conflagration,  without  giving 
proper  credit. 

—  The  chief  of  the  Cleveland  fire  brigade 
protests  against  the  erection  of  any  more 
wooden  buildings  in  that  city,  which  he  de- 
clares to  be  as  dangerous  as  was  Chicago 
prior  to  the  fire  of  1871. 

— Our  old  friend  J.  A.  Brumsey,  Esq.,  the 
Nevada  manager  of  the  Home  Mutual  Ins. 
Co.  made  us  a  short  call  last  week,  and  re- 
ports things  flourishing  in  Virginia  City. 
He  states  that  nearly  600  new  buildings  are 
about  completed,  and  thinks  within  a  few 
months  Virginia  will  be  herself  agam. 

— The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  Y., 
has  paid  through  its  Philadelphia  general 
agency  since  it  was  first  established,  claims 
on  704  policies,  aggregating  the  sum  of  |2,- 
681,616.09  andhas  contested  but  two  cases. 
The  district  embraced  in  this  general  agency 
•s  Pensylvania  and  Delaware.     We  make 


mention  of  the  above  facts,  not  as  an  adver- 
tisement for  the  company,  but  as  a  refuta- 
tion to  the  cry  often  made  to  the  effect  that 
companies  never  pay  without  a  suit. 
— The  Chronicle  places  the  losses  to  the 
insurance  companies  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  for  nine  months  ending 
September  SOth,  at  $30,000,000. 

— On  the  24th  of  last  month  Mrs.  Coast 
Review  presented  us  with  an  assistant  ed- 
itor, who  will  represent  the  Review  at  the 
Centennial,  when  he  will  take  notes  (  where 
he  cannot  collect  the  cash  )  from  a  few  de- 
linquent subscribers  in  Philadelphia. 

— On  Saturday,  November,  27th,  a  hay 
barn  belonging  to  Joseph  Columbet,  three 
miles  from  San  Jose,  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
which  cost  the  Globe  of  Chicago,  Citizens 
of  Newark,  Franklin  of  St.  Louis,  and 
Traders  of  Chicago,  |3,800. 
— Governor  Tilden,  of  New  York,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Senator  Tobey,  nominat- 
ed Mr.  Elijah  Alliger,  of  the  well  known  in- 
surance firm  of  Alliger  Bros,,  as  the  next 
Superintendent  of  Insurance,  but  Mr.  A. 
politely  thanks  the  Governor  for  the  courtesy, 
and  no  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
bussines  of  the  firm,  respectfully  declines  the 
position. 

—  S.  L.  Van  Ameringen,  who  received  a 
complimentary  benefit  in  our  last  issue,  has 
changed  his  name  by  leaving  otf  the  Amer- 
ingen. He  now  has  his  shingle  out  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  announcing  himself  as  S.  L. 
Van  &  Co.,  and  we  presume  Mr.  Amerin- 
gen is  the  Company.  A  pretty  good  dodge, 
Mr.  Van. 

—  Among  the  genial  visitors  to  this  Coast 
and  the  Review  ofiice  during  the  past 
month,  we  are  glad  to  mention  Dave  Ro- 
rick,  Esq.,  the  accomplished  outside  man 
for  American  Central,  of  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
Rorick  gave  personal  attention  to  his  com- 
pany's interests  at  Virginia,  and  dropped  into 
San  Francisco  and  acquainted  himself  with 
our  shining  lights  here.  "Dave  "  is  a  live 
man  for  a  live  company,  and  we  trust 
he  will  find  occasion  to  visit  our  State 
often. 
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— Mr.  B.  C.  Dick,  general  agent  of  the 
Kansas  Insurance  Co.  of  Learenworth,  in- 
forms us  that  his  company  telegraphed  to 
him  inmediately  after  the  Virginia  confla- 
gration to  "adjust  and  draw  at  sight"  which 
he  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

— The  schooner  Sunshine,  which  sailed  from 
this  port  on  the  3d  of  November,  was 
capsized  off  Columbia  Kiver.  It  is  reported 
that  she  sailed  from  this  port  with  thirty 
passengers  and  a  crew  of  ten  men,  and  all 
are  supposed  lost.  The  report  that  she  had 
thirty  passengers  is  not  credited  in  shipping 
circles,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  ill-fated  schooner  had  on  board  sixteen 
passengers,  besides  the  crew. 

The  Sunshine  was  built  at  Coos  Bay,  for 
Captains  Bennett  and  Johnson,  the  former 
owning  an  interest  of  ^16,090.  She  re- 
gistered 827  tonsy  and  cost  §32,000.  She 
was  launched  last  September,  and  arrived 
at  this  port  on  her  first  voyage  October  8th,. 
"When  she  left  here  her  cargo  consisted  of 
150  tons  of  freight.  The  vessel  was  insured 
for  §1 0,000;  §5,000  in  the  State  Investment, 
and  §5,000  in  the  California. 

— On  the  30th  of  October,  while  the  adjust- 
ers for  the  different  companies  were  hard  at 
work  comforting  the  Virginia  sufferers, 
some  unprincipled  rascal  tried  to  burn  Car- 
son City,  Nevada.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
an  incendiary  tire,  and  the  work  was  com- 
menced on  the  Carson  City  Chemical 
AVorks,  which  were  destroj'ed,  and  cost  the 
insurance  companies  §24,500,  distributed  as 
follows  : 

London  Ass.  Corporation ., _$  l.oOO 

JEtna...- „.    1,950 

California 975 

Citizens  of  fe-t.  Louis 975 

Commercial,  S.  F _ l.iisa 

Commercial  Union 1,950 

Fireman's  Fund „ 975 

French  Ins.  Corporation 1,950 

Homo  of  New  York 1,4(32.50 

Homo  of  Columbus _ „ LoUO- 

Liverpool  <fc  L>  &  G  „ 1,9-50 

Mississippi  Valley 975 

New  Orleans  Ins.  Ass 2,000 

New  Orleans  Ins.  Co 975 

St.  Paul „ I,4tj2.5(, 

State  Invoslmjent,  S.  F 1,9.50 


Total, 


.«24,500 


—  John  H.  Carroll,  Vice  President  of  the 
Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
Sacramento,  has  been  spending  several 
weeks  in  "the  States,"  surveying  the  field 
with  a  view  to  establishing  his  company  on 
that  side  of  the  mountains. 

— D.  L.  Kirby,  Esq.,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Insurance  Co.,  of  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  after  a  satisfactor3'  adjust- 
ment and  prompt  settlement  of  all  losses  of 
his  company  at  Virginia  City,  made  a  fly- 
ing visit  to  Frisco,  when  he  called  on  the 
Eeview,  took  a  survey  of  the  city  and 
vicinity,  smoked  a  few  mild  Havanas,  took 
a  glass  of water,  and  left  this  metro- 
polis on  the  2Sth  ult.,  satified  that  Calling- 
ham  would  carefully  guard  the  interests  of 
his  company. 

— October  2d,  a  fire  destroyed  the  water- 
power  lumber  and  grist  mill  belonging  to 
Russ  &  McDonald,  situated  8  miles  from 
Ferndale,.  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal.  A  few  days 
previous  to  the  fire  the  firm  effected  an  in- 
surance of  §6.000  on  the  mill,  or  thought  they 
did;  3,000  in  the  Hartford  and  §3,000  in  the 
Union  of  S.  F.  The  agent  of  the  Hartford, 
Mr.  Week,  issued  his  policy  when  the  appli- 
cation for  the  insurance  was  made,  and  the 
Hartford  paid  the  loss.  The  Union  is  re- 
presented in  Humboldt  Co.,  but  the  agent 
has  no  authority  to  bind  the  company,  and 
as  the  company  does  not  write  on  mills  under 
any  circumstances,  they  therefore  claim  no 
liability  under  the  policy  of  §3,000,  which 
they  did  not  issue.  The  fire  occurred  before 
the  application  for  the  insurance  reached 
this  city. 

—  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  th& 
card  of  the  Pacific  managers  of  the  Amazon 
Insurance  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Messrs, 
D.  J.  West  &  Co. 

Messrs.  D.  J.  West  and  R.  B.  Treat,  just 
from  **  the  States  " — the  former  from  Cin- 
cinnati,the  latter  from  New  York  City — have 
opened  an  office  at  319  California  Street,  as 
the  Pacific  Coast  managers  of  the  above 
company,  where  they  will  be  glad  to  see  the 
old  friends  of  the  company,  or  any  others 
who  desire  first-class  indemnity. 

The  Amazon  has  been  doing  business  in 
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this  city  for  the  past  three  years,  Messrs. 
Hutchinson,  Mann  &  Smith  the  agents.  Un- 
der the  management  of  the  new  firm  the 
company  proposes  "branching  out"  not 
only  in  this  State,  but  desire  a  few  good 
agents  in  Oregon  and  Nevada. 

The  Amazon  Insurance  Co.  has  made  its 
own  record,  and  therefore  needs  no  comments 
of  praise  from  us.  The  assets  of  the  com- 
pany, as  will  be  seen  in  the  advertisement, 
was  nearly  $1,000,000  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1875.     The  paid  up  capital  is  $500,000. 

—  The  Maritime  Passengers'  and  Mariners' 
Insurance  Company  is  the  title  of  a  new 
accident  insurance  company  lately  organized 
in  England,  to  furnish  insurance  to  all  per- 
sons who  are  about  to  undertake  voyages  by 
water.  It  proposes  to  appoint  agents  at 
every  out-port  in  the  Kingdom,  and  abroad 
also,  and  will  make  arrangements  "  with  all 
lines  of  sailing-vessels  and  steamships  and 
passenger  agents,"  so  that  insurance  and 
passage  can  be  secured  at  the  same  time. 
The  company  will  charge  3s.  6d.  per  cent, 
on  passenger  lives  and  luggage,  and  5s.  per 
cent,  for  a  return  voyage.  Only  a  limited 
number  will  be  insured  in  each  ship.  The 
capital  of  the  company  is  £25,000,  in  £5 
shares. — hisurance  Critic. 

— The   number  of  fires  which   occurred  in 

New  York  during  the  month  of  October,  as 

reported  to  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners, 

was   eighty-seven,    involving   an  aggregate 

loss  of  $22,765,  being  less  by  $50,000  than 

in  any  corresponding  month  within  the  last 

six  years.     The  average  loss  for  the  month 

was  $261.66,  a  decrease   of  81.58  per  cent. 

from  the  corresponding   month  in  the  pi'e- 

vious  year.     The  principal  cause  of  the  fires 

that  ensued  in  October  was  the  careless  use 

of  cigars   and   matches   by   occupants  and 

employes.     The   following    table    furnishes 

the  losses  by  fire  experienced  in  the  month 

of  October  for  the  last  seven  years: 

Loss  in  October,  18<i9 $358,885 

Loss  in  October,  1870 8:!,llO 

Loss  in  October,  1871 70,770 

Loss  in  October,  1872 93,985 

Loss  in  October,  187.? 20o,345 

Loss  in  October,  187-1 123,ri85 

Loss  in  October,  1875 23,7(35 

The  aggregate  of  the  uniformed  force  of 


the  brigade  is  now  749,  being  an  addition  of 
forty-five  to  the  number  of  last  year. 

—  The  following  were  the  insurances  upon 
the  propeller  Merchant,  recently  stranded  on 
Racine  reef : 

Inland  Union,  Now  York $10,000 

Amazon 5,000' 

Buffalo  Ins.  Co 5,000 

Toledo  F.  and  M , 0,000 

Globe,  Cincinnati 3,000 

Northwestern  National,  Milwaukee 5,000 

Western,  Toronto 5,000 

British  America 5,000 

Bangor,  Maine 3,000 

Globe,  Chicago 3,000 

Royal  Canadian 5,000 

Lamar  Ins.  Co 5,000 

St,  Paul  F.  andM 5,000 

Mercantile  Mutual 10.000 

Sun  Mutual 10,000 

Provincial  Ins.  Co 5,000 

Orient  Ins.  Co 5,000 

Detroit  F.  and  M 5,000 

Total $100,000 

— The  Insurance  Journal  of  Hartford,  closes 
an  editorial  on  the  National  Board  as  follows: 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  here,  as 
we  have  often  said  before,  that  as  a  mere 
machine  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  ade- 
quate rates,  the  Board  is  an  utter  and  un- 
mitigated nuisance,  and  if  that  is  its  only 
function,  tfie  sooner  it  disbands  the  better. 
If  men  will  invest  their  money  in  fire  insur- 
ance stocks  and  deliberately  or  ignorantly 
write  risks  at  inadequate  rates,  the  sooner 
they  lose  it  the  better.  If  the  public  chooso 
to  patronize  gamblers  and  take  their  policies, 
"a  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted." 
We  do  not  care  how  many  people  lose 
money  through  the  ignorance  and  folly  of 
those  to  whom  they  entrust  it.  The  world 
at  large  has  got  to  sustain  these  fire  losses 
anyhow,  and  if  individuals  think  they  can 
make  their  account  out  of  the  business  of 
distributing  them,  and  fail  to  do  so  through 
ignorance,  that  is  their  business. 

The  question  of  rates  is  subordinate  to  the 
great  questions  which  we  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  solution  of  at  the  hands  of  the  Na- 
tional Board,  and  which  the  people  of  this 
country  can  well  afford  to  pay  millions  of 
dollars  to  have  determined,  how  can  we 
save  the  millions  now  annually  lost  by  fire 
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in  the  United  States?  About  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  our  fire  insurance  costs 
yearly.  How  can  ten  or  twenty,  or  fifty 
millions  of  this  be  saved  ?  What  are  the 
conditions,  atmospheric,  social,  commercial, 
architectural,  mechanical,  which  render  this 
enormous  loss  of  the  nation's  wealth  neces- 
sary or  possible  ?  Show  us  in  which  way 
lies  danger,  and  in  what  path  we  shall  find 
safety. 

Those  men  do  know,  approximately,  the 
cost  of  insurance.  They  are  the  officers  of 
companies  with  large  accumulations,  which 
have  pursued  the  business  of  underwriting 
successfully  for  years.  But  their  weaker 
brethren  desire  to  gamble  upon  the  chanccg 
of  making,  and  they  descend  into  the  arena 
with  them,  knowing  the  game  is  against 
them,  and  satisfying  themselves  with  the 
thoughts  that  while  it  will  burn  them 
slightly,  it  will  ruin  the  poor  fools  who  pro- 
posed the  game.  This  is  neither  a  manly 
nor  a  wise  part,  and  let  us  hope  it  will  be 
abandoned. 

—  The  Coast  Review  hopes  that  one  of 
the  results  of  the  recent  election  in  Califor- 
nia "will  be  a  thorough  and  careful  revision 
of  the  hasty  and  unwise  amendments"  of 
the  insurance  laws  of  that  State,  which  were 
enacted  by  the  late  **  Dolly  Vard'en  "  Legis- 
lature. We  trust  the  "  hope  "  of  the  Re- 
view has  some  prospect  of  the  realization. 
If  the  Legislature  elect  undertake  to  remedy 
the  defects  of  its  predecessor,  we  hope,  how- 
ever, the  members  thereof  have  prudence 
enough  at  least  to  make  the  situation  in  Cal- 
ifornia no  worse,  if  they  can  make  it  no 
better.  If  that  State  must  have  an  Insur- 
ance Department,  if  the  Legislature  of  that 
State  can  legislate  into  the  chair  now  occu- 
pied, not  filled,  by  the  present  stupid,  igno- 
rant, and  blundering  incumbent,  they  will 
be  doing  the  insurance  interests  of  the  Golden 
State  some  service.  Of  course  the  incoming 
Legislature  will  repeal  the  pernicious  and 
unconstitutional  enactments  which  were 
passed  at  the  instigation  of  the  arrogant  ig- 
noramus who,  unfortunately  for  the  State, 
exercises  the  functions  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioner; but  we  hope  wise  counsels  will 
prevail,  that  others  as  obnoxious  may  not 


be  enacted  instead.  As  a  rule,  the  insurance 
legislation  of  most  of  the  States  is  not  char- 
acterized by  any  great  degree  of  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  much  of  it  is  more  ex- 
perimental than  practical.  The  California 
Legislature  has  now  an  opportunity  to  lead 
the  way  to  reform. — Insurance  Critic, 

—  The  following  were  the  insurances  upon 
the  Massasoit  Mills,  burned  at  Fall  River  : 

Revere,  Boston $2,500 

Home,  Columbus 5,000 

Irving,  New  York 2,500 

Lamar,  Now  York 2,500 

Royal  Canadian. 2,500 

Commercial  Union 5,000 

Commercial  Union 2,500 

Newport 2,500 

Ilartl'ord 6,000 

Fairfield 5,000 

Roger  Williams 5,000 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America. 3.750 

Gloucester 2,500 

Queen 7,500 

Westchester 2,500 

Phoenix 3,750 

Humboldt,  Newark 2,500 

Importers'  and  Traders' 2,500 

Hoffman 2,500 

Northwestern 2,500 

Merchants',  Providence 5,000 

Manhattan 2,500 

German- American 2,500 

Germania,  Now  York 5,000 

Mcriden 2,500 

Atlas 5,000 

Atlantic,  New  York 5,000 

American  Central 2,500 

Citizens',  Missouri 2,500 

Springfield 2,500 

Royal 5,000 

Penn 2,500 

Amazon 2,500 

First  National 5,000 

Northern,  New  York 2,500 

Connecticut 2,500 

Lancashire 2,500 

5,000 

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 7,500 

City  Fire,  Providence 2,500 

Neptune 3,750 

Firemen's,  Boston 8,750 

Scottish  Commercial 2,500 

Alliance,  Boston 2,500 

New  Hampshire 2,500 

Orient 2,500 

People's,  Newark 2,500 

St.  Joseph 2,500 

Providence,  Washington ?,000 

Erio  Association 3.000 

Home,  Now  York 3,000 

Total •. 3850,000 
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— Bullion  product 
California. 

1805 S28,500,000 

186(5 25,500,000 

1867 25,000,000 

1868 22,000,000 

1869 22,500,000 

1870 25,000,000 

1871 20,000,000 

1872 19,000,000 

1873 17.000,000 

1874 15,000,000 


for  ten  years  ; 
Nevada. 
811,250,000 
10,000,000 
13,500,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
16,000,000 
23,000,000 
28,750,000 
35,750,000 
38,000,000 


Total. 

$39,750,000 
35,500,000 
38,500,000 
34,000,000 
34,.500,000 
41,000,000 
43,000,000 
47,750,000 
54,750,000 
53,000,000 


Totals $219,500,000       $200,250,000       $419,750,000 

—  The  following  local  incorporations  have 
paid  dividends  during  the  past  month,  as 
annexed  : 

Namo.  Rate.       Amount. 

Bank  of  San  Francisco 1  f^  cent...  $2,270 

First  National  Gold  Bank..      1  ^ifl  cent...  20,000 

Merchants' Exchange  B'k..      1  %<  cent...  50,000 

San  Francisco  Gaslight  Co.    %  'f>  cent...  75,000 

Spring  Valley  AVator  Co J^  f,  cent...  60,000 

California  Theatre  Co J^ 'if^  cent...  2,500 

California  State  Telo'ph  Co    $1  ^  share.  25,000 

California  Powder  Co lucent...  10,000 

Giant  Powder  Company 1J4  f,  cent...  9,000 

Merchants'  Exchange  Ass.  1>^  %!  cent...  3,600 

North  Beach  Railroad  Co...    Y^  %1  cent...  5,000 

Sutter  Street  Railroad  Co ..  25c  ^  share.  2,.500 

Pioneer  Land  &  Loan  Ass..      1  f,  cent...  1,160 

Con.  Virginia  Mining  Co  ...  $10  ^  share.  1,080,000 

Northern  Belle  Mining  Co.    $1  ?  share.  50,000 

Eedington  Quicksil.  M.  Co.  $30  ^  share.  37,800 

Total $1,433,830 

The  summary  compares  as  follows  with 
the  same  month  last  year  : 

November.  1874. 

Banks 897,500 

Gas  and  Water  Companies..  110,000 

Insurance  Companies 56,000 

Street  Railroad  Companies  5,000 

Mining  Companies 985,800 

Miscellaneous  Companies...  68,760 


1875. 

$72,270 

135,000 

7,500 

1,167,800 

51,260 

Totals $1,323,000       $1,433,830 

Investments. 


The  default  of  Turkey,  and  the  disclos- 
ures made  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  foreign 
loans,  have  shaken  the  confidence  of  capital- 
ists in  the  good  faith  of  many  borrowing 
States.  It  naturally  happens  that  the  good 
suffer  along  with  the  bad,  and  the  distrust 
thus  caused  reacts  on  securities  of  every 
kind.     As  a  consequence  the  disturbed  con- 


dition of  the  financial  market  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  causes  stated,  and  investors, 
not  knowing  in  what  to  trust,  are  at  a  loss 
how  to  place  their  disposable  money.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  it  might  be  expected 
that  railways  and  other  home  investments  > 
would  be  eagerly  sought  after,  but  the  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  which  is  generally  felt 
prevents  even  the  best  undertakings  from 
receiving  due  attention.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs  cannot,  of  course,  continue  to  exist, 
as  the  savings  of  the  people  must  find  re- 
munerative employment,  and  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that,  for  a  time  at  least,  we  shall  not, 
as  hitherto,  look  so  far  afield  for  investments 
as  we  have  been  doing,  but  will  rather 
select  such  concerns  as  are  nearer  home  and 
more  undnrour  own  inspection  and  direction. 
For  a  certain  class  of  persons  railways  must 
necessarily  offer  peculiar  advantages;  but 
for  a  great  portion  of  the  community  the 
returns  are  not  large  enough  to  prove  suffi- 
ciently profitable,  and  it  is  in  this  direction 
that  mining,  which  has  always  been  an  espe- 
cially favorite  British  industry,  presents 
particular  attractions.  It  may  be  objected 
that  large  money  losses  have  been  incurred 
through  mining  undertakings,  but  if  the 
colossal  fortunes  which  have  been  derived 
from  this  source  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the 
immense  sums  which  have  been  paid  to 
holders  of  mining  shares  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  will  be  found  that  the  sums 
lost  are  in  a  very  trifling  ratio  to  the  gains 
which  have  been  made.  It  often  happens 
that  mines  which,  during  lengthened  periods, 
have  paid  large  returns,  become,  owing  to 
certain  reasons,  unprofitable  for  a  time,  and 
require  very  considerable  sums  to  be  laid 
out  in  order  to  bring  them  again  into  bear- 
ing. When  this  occurs,  if  the  property  be- 
longs to  a  single  individual,  he  may  be  able 
to  find  the  necessary  money  without  having 
to  apply  to  the  public,  but  if  it  belong  to  a 
company,  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  as 
the  shareholders  usually  divide  all  the  pro- 
ceeds yearly,  and  make  no  provision  in  the 
shape  of  a  reserve  fund  to  meet  such  con- 
tingencies. In  the  meantime,  while  a  mine 
is  productive,  the  shareholders,  who  are 
reaping  the  advantage,  do  not  infrequently 
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dispose  of  their  shares  at  high  prices,  or,  at 
least,  do  so  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  de- 
crease in  the  yield;  and  the  new  share-hold- 
ers thus  coming  in  at  the  outset  for  a  loss, 
care  little  to  make  the  necessary  advances 
for  developing  a  property  of  which  they 
have  known  nothing  but  disaster.  For  the 
above  reasons  mining  enterprise  has  been 
much  depreciated  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  public,  although  there  are,  of 
course,  numerous  persons  who  have  to  thank 
mining  for  the  affluence  they  enjoy,  or  the 
large  percentage  they  are  receiving  for  their 
money.  The  latter,  however,  are  seldom 
heard  of,  the  shares  thej'  hold  coming  rarely 
on  the  market.  While  profitable  concerns 
are  thus,  consequently,  overlooked,  the 
cases  of  those  which  have  proved  failures 
are  publicly  paraded  as  a  warning  to  capital- 
ists not  to  invest  in  undertakings  which 
are  all  classed  together,  good  and  bad,  in 
one  category. 

For  a  time  there  were  not  wanting  persons 
•who  pointed  with  doubt  to  railways  which 
at  the  outset  were  not  profitable,  but  those 
who  had  watched  the  progress  of  similar 
undertakings  in  the  United  States,  and  who 
had  compared  the  results  attained  in  the 
cases  of  our  old  railways  with  the  present 
•workings  of  the  lines  newly  constructed, 
foresaw  the  great  future  which  was  in  store 
for  them,  and  willingly  contributed  the 
means  necessary  for  their  development. 
Year  by  year  the  railway  system  has  been 
gradually  but  steadily  extending  its  in- 
fluence and  its  traffic  until  railway  stocks 
and  debentures  have  become  recognized 
securities  for  the  investment  of  trust  and 
other  moneys  of  a  similar  character.  If  the 
large  sums  of  money  which  are  now  seek- 
ing employment  were  devoted  to  encourag- 
ing home  industries  instead  of  being  sent 
away  to  great  distances  beyond  the  control 
of  the  lender,  we  should  not  hear  of  those 
heavy  and  disastrous  losses  which,  from 
time  to  time,  fall  upon  the  community,  as 
in  the  present  instance  in  the  case  of  Turk- 
ish bonds.  There  are  many  Governments 
which,  devoting  the  money  raised  by  loans 
to  purposes  of  public  utility,  enrich  tlieir 
countries,    and    increasing    the     resources 


make  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  future 
repayment  of  capital  scarcely  felt.  In 
such  cases  the  security  oifored  is  unexcep- 
tionable, and  for  many  persons  is  tlie  best 
class  of  investment  which  could  be  selected; 
but  wherever  the  rate  of  interest  offered  by 
the  borrowing  Government  is  abnormally 
high,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  risk  is 
proportionately  great.  High  rates  of  in- 
terest may,  nevertheless,  be  attained  with 
perfect  safety  in  some  instances  where,  from 
peculiar  reasons,  the  stock  has  become  un- 
duly depressed  without  any  corresponding 
reason;  but  in  such  cases  the  original  rates 
contracted  for  were  not  peculiarly  high  nor 
the  sale  price  at  a  heavy  discount  on  the  nom- 
inal value.  While  excellent  investments 
are  thus  afforded  by  many  foreign  loans, 
home  securities  are,  in  the  greater  number 
of  instances,  preferable,  because  they  are 
continually  under  the  regular  supervision  of 
the  lenders  or  their  representatives,  and  are 
regulated  by  laws  of  which  we  have  cogni- 
zance and  can  enforce  the  execution.  A 
foreign  Government  is  beyond  all  jurisdic- 
tion from  without,  and  though  a  pressure 
may  be  exerted  to  secure  the  due  carrying 
out  of  an  agreement,  no  Government  can 
be  coerced,  except  by  the  force  of  arms, 
and  need  pay  no  attention  to  the  threats  or 
complaints  of  individuals.  Turkey  has 
given  us  just  now  an  illustration  in  point, 
and  disregarding  the  most  solemn  promises, 
has  broken  every  engagement  without  even 
exhibiting  the  usual  courtesy  of  consulting 
its  creditors  before  repudiating  their  claims. 
It  may  have  been  impossible  to  avoid  for  a 
time  the  payment  of  interest,  and  the  em- 
barrassed condition  of  the  Turkish  finances 
may  have  rendered  the  step  of  repudiation 
necessary;  but  it  would  have  been,  to  say 
the  least,  seemly  to  have  laid  the  state  of 
affairs  open  before  those  who  had  advanced 
her  money  in  her  sad  straits,  and  asked 
them  in  what  manner  it  might  have  been 
effected  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  to 
the  interests  of  all  parties.  Such  a  course 
the  Turkish  authorities  have  not  thought  fit 
to  follow,  and  in  the  future  they  will  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  want  of  good  feith.  In 
home  undertakings,  repudiation  is  impossi- 
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ble,  and  though  the  same  result  may  prac- 
tically follow  from  bankruptcy,  the  creditor 
has,  at  least,  the  satisfaction  of  being  able 
to  learn  the  causes  of  misfortune,  and,  per- 
haps, if  possible,  of  rectifying  mistakes, 
and  bringing  the  affair  into  solvency  at 
some  future  period.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, he  will  be  able  to  control  the  man- 
agement in  the  manner  he  may  conceive 
most  likely  to  prove  advantageous,  and  thus 


know  that  if  his  money  be  lost  it  has  been 
lost  in  the  way  of  fair  trade.  It  is,  of 
course,  sometimes  difficult  for  an  investor 
to  understand  the  working  of  the  concerns 
in  which  he  has  placed  his  money,  but  he 
may  get  over  this  difficulty  by  seeing  that 
those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment are  persons  with  the  requisite  attain- 
ments and  of  good  chai-acter. — London 
World. 


SAVING'S    BANKS    DIRECTORY. 

CITY   BANKS. 


Name. 


Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Ilibernia  Savings  &  iMixn  Society 

French  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

ban  Kvanoisco  Savings  Union 

Odd  Fellows'  Savings  Bank 

rarraors  k  Mechanics  Savings  Bank 

Gorman  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

I'ionoer  Land  &,  Loan  Association 

Masonic  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Humboldt  Savings  it  Loan  Society 

Security  Savings  Bank.... 

Cal.  Savings  k  Loan  Society 

AVeatern  Savings  &  Trust  Co 

Totals— July,  1875 

Totals — January,  1875 

Totals— July,  1874 

Totals— January,  1874 

Totals— July,  187;J 

Totals— January,  1873 

Totals— July,  1872 

Totals— January.  1872 

Totals— July,  1871 

Totals— January,  1871 

Totals— July,  1870 

Totals— January,  1870 


Location. 


(ili)Clav  Street 

M'tg'y&MarktSts 

Bush  Streets 

582  California  St.... 
2  0ddFollo\vs'Hall 
225  Sansomo  Street 

521)  California  St 

405  Caliiornia  St.... 

0  Post  Street 

l(i  Geary  Street 

215  Sansome  St 

512  California  St.... 
Cor.  Kearny  k  Post 


Date  of 
Organiza- 
tion. 


July  2;!,  '57 
April  7,  '5!i 
Feb.  1,  18ii0 
June  18,  '()2 
Oct.  1.-5,  '6(i.. 
July  1,  '07.. 
Fob.  10,  'u8 
April;;, '09.. 
Nov.  4,  '09.. 
Nov.  24,  '(i9 
March  2,'71 
uly  1,  '73.. 
May  15,  '73 


Ope" 
DepA 
July 


10 ,854 
17,930 
0,(J00 
6,548 
8.072 

000 
6,373 
2,885 
3,005 
1,735 
1,014 

772 


07,9!i7 
60,000 
55,711 
51,807 
49,305 
40,0li0 
42,999 
41,590 
38,870 
30,802 
37,130 
34,823 


Amount 

of 
Deposits. 


$12,730,100 

13,714,145 

5,904, :!(iS 

0,91S,790 

7,847,178 

005,012 

5,871,320 

1,001,491 

1,588,744 

.    931,7-11 

1,544,477 

302,703 

107,808 


$59,133,909 
55,024,177 
50,843,159 
40,745,044 
43,731,223 
42,474,935 
40,3()9,405 
37,033,377 
34,541,597 
31,289,550 
29,842,112 
20,034.523 


Div.  Rate. 


Term  Ord'y 


9.00 
9.10 

10,00 
9.00 

12.00 
9.25 
9.00 
9.00 
9.60 

10.00 


9.00 
8.00 
8.40 
7.50 
7.30 
8.00 
7.50 
9.00 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
8.00 
8.00 


INTEEIOR     BANKS 


Name. 


Sacramento  Savings  Bank 

San  .lose  Savings  Bank 

Stockton  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Marysvillo  Savings  liank 

Union  Savings  Bank 

Oakland  Bank  of  Savings 

Capital  Savings  Bank 

Odd  Fellows'  Bank  of  Savings 

Vallejo  Savings  k  Commercial  Bank. 
Napa  Valley  Savings  k  Loan  Society. 

Dune  Savings  Bank ■.... 

liOi  Angeles  County  Bank 

Commercial  and  Savings  Bank 

Totals— July,  1875 

1  otals— January,  1875 

Totals— July,  1874 

Totals— January,  1S74 

Totals— J  uly,  1873 

Totals— January,  1873 

Totals- July,  1872 

Totals — January,  1872.. 

Totals— July,  1871 

Totals— January,  1871 

Totals— July,  1870 


Location. 


Sacramento.. 

San  Jose 

Stockton 

Marysville... 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Sacramento... 
Sacramento . 

Vallejo 

Napa 

Sacramento . 
Los  Angeles . 
San  Jose 


Date  of 
Organiza- 
tion. 


Mar  l!i,  '07. 
Jan.  28, '08.. 
Aug.  12,  '07 
April  8,  '09 
May  26,  '09 
Aug.  13,  '07 
Feb.  8,  '09.. 
Julyl,  '70.. 
May  3,  '70.. 
Sept.  15.  '71 
July  11,  '73 
July  9,  '74,. 
May  13,  '74 


Op^n 
Dep.\cc 
July  1, 

1875. 


6,000 

2,020 

1,571 

1,259 

1,953 

1,012 

0,023 

1,500 

500 

392 

1,193 

200 

(i53 


24,080 
23,594 
22,199 
22,139 
20,354 
18,441 
15,714 
15,292 
12,949 
10,073 
8,555 


Amount 

of 
Deposits. 


13,100,913 

1,105,-533 

1,007,659 

1,091,302 

1,025,701 

1.062,377 

3,358,444 

806,533 

209, (;23 

333,!)6!l 

50,7!)5 

90,340 

632,831 


14,0;Jl,Uo3 
14,002,420 
12.089,895 
10,802,503 
9.745,922 
8,956,391 
7,414,9(i7 
7,201,72!! 
6,3;i7,219 
5,266,:i59 
4,039.245 


Div.  Rate. 


Term  I  Ord'y 


10.00 
10.00 


9.50 
9.50 


12.00 
10.00 
12.00 
10.00 
10.00 


9.00 
8.00 
8.00 

12.00 
7.50 
7.50 
9.00 
9.00 

10.00 
6.00 
6.00 
9.00 
9.00 
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INSURANCE. 


(From  the  iV.  Y.  Chroniole.) 

Upton,  Assignee,  vs.  Tribilcock. 

Supreme  Court  of  the   United   States— October 
Term,  1875. 

In  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  District  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Justice  Hunt  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court. 

Two  points  are  presented  in  this  case. 
Upon  the  first  point,  the  facts  are  as  follows: 
•  The  plaintiff",  as  assignee  of  the  Great 
Western  Insurance  Co.,  a  bankrupt  corpo- 
ration organized  under  the  statute  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  brought  his  action  against 
the  defendant,  alleging  that  he  was  a  stock- 
holder of  said  corporation  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000  ;  that  20  per  cent,  only  had  been 
paid  upon  his  stock,  alleging  also  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  company,  the  appointment  of 
the  plaintiff  as  assignee,  and  the  demand  of 
the  amount  claimed,  and  seelcing  to  recover 
the  $8,000  remaining  unpaid.  The  com- 
plainant averred  that  the  defendant  did 
verbally  agree  to  become  such  stock-holder, 
and  with  intent  to  become  such  did  accept  a 
certificate  for  the  same,  whereby  he  became 
bound  to  pay  the  full  amount  thereof,  as 


follows:  five  per  cent,  upon  delivery  of  the 
certificates  ;  five  per  cent,  in  three  months  ; 
five  per  cent,  in  six  months  ;  five  per  cent, 
in  nine  months,  and  the  residue  wlienever 
called  for  by  the  company,  according  to  the 
charter  of  the  company  and  the  laws  of  the. 
State  of  Illinois, 

The  defense  is  that  the  subscription*  was 
obtained  by  the  fraudulent  represeiitations 
of  the  agent  of  the  company  to  tbe  effect 
that  the  defendant  would  only  be  responsi^ 
ble  for  20  per  cent,  of  the  subscription 
made  by  him  ;  that,  afterwards,,  he  execut- 
ed his  promissory  note  for  the  20  per  cent., 
and  secured  the  same  by  a  mortgage  of  real 
estate,  "and  that,  tliereupon  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  answer),  and  pursuant  to 
agreement,  said  subscription  contract  was 
surrendered  and  delivered  up  to  defendant;" 
and  also  in  the  language  of  the  answer, 
"that  said  note  was  a  full  payment  and 
discharge  of  all  obligations  and  personal 
liabilities  of  all  kinds  whatsoever  by  reason 
of  his  contract  so  made  and  the  relations 
created  by  the  delivery  to  him  of  said  cer- 
tificate, and  said  note  was  received  in  full 
payment." 
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In  his  third  amended  answer  the  defend- 
ant averts  that  he  did  subscribe  for  stock  on 
the  conditions  mentioned  ;  that  after  that 
contract  was  made,  and  before  a  certificate 
was  delivered  to  him,  and  before  executing 
his  note,  an  agreement  was  made  with  Over- 
ton on  behalf  of  the  company  to  the  effect 
before  stated,  and  thereupon  he  made  and 
delivered  the  note  and  mortgage  which  was 
received  by  Overton  in  full  discharge  and 
payment  of  the  amount  due  on  his  said 
subscription. 

The  evidence  contained  in  the  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions leaves  the  case  substantially  as  is 
averred  in  the  pleadings.  The  defendant 
oifered  evidence  tending  to  prove  represen- 
tations that  20  per  cent,  only  was  required 
to  be  paid;  that  80  per  cent,  was  non-asses- 
sable and  created  no  personal  liability;  that 
the  agent,  Overton,  exhibited  a  blank  form 
of  certificate  with  the  words  "non-assessable' ' 
printed  across  the  face,  '•  being  a  copy  sim- 
ilar to  that  subsequently  filled  up  and  deliv- 
ered to  defendant  by  Overton."  It  appears 
that  before  the  defendant  made  his  subscrip- 
tion, a  copy  of  the  charter  and  by-laws  had 
been  furnished  to  him  by  Overton,  and  that 
in  returns  made  by  the  company  to  the 
auditor  of  the  State  of  Illinois  of  the  amount 
of  "unpaid  subscribed  capital  for  which  the 
subscribers  were  liable,"  the  amount  of  the 
defendant's  note  was  included. 

The  case  standing  in  this  position  upon 
the  pleadings  and  the  evidence,  the  plaintiff 
requested  the  court  to  charge  the  jury  as 
follows: 

2d.  That  any  contract  between  the  com- 
pany or  its  agents,  and  the  stockholders, 
limiting  their  liability  as  to  unpaid  install- 
ments of  stock,  is  void  as  to  creditors  of  the 
company,  and  as  to  the  rights  of  the  assig- 
nee who  represents  the  creditor  in  this  action. 
3d.  That  if  the  jury  find  from  the  evidence 
that  J.  D.  Tribilcock  became  a  stockholder 
0(f  the  Great  "Western  Insurance  Co.,  in  the 
moatli  of  August,  1870,  and  that  he  contin- 
ued t©  own  and  hold  said  stock  until  after 
the.insolvency  of  the  company  in  February, 
1875,  that  any  representations  by  any  agent 
of  the  company  at  the  time  defendant  be- 
<came  such  .stockholder,  as  to  the  matter  of 


his  liability  for  80  per  cent,  of  the  stock,  or 
any  endorsement  on  the  stock  of  the  words 
"non-assessable,"  are  wholly  immaterial, 
nnd  constitute  no  defence  to  this  action. 

This  request  was  refused. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  the  pro- 
position that  if  the  defendant  became  a 
holder  of  shares  of  the  capital  of  this  in- 
surance company  to  the  amount  of  $10,000, 
and  had  payed  but  20  per  cent,  thereof,  its 
creditors  were  entitled  to  require  of  him  the 
payment  ofthe  80  per  cent,  remaining  unpaid. 
The  acceptance  and  holding  of  a  certificate 
of  shares  in  an  incorporation  makes  the 
holder  liable  to  the  responsibilities  of  a 
shareholder. — 'Brigham  vs.  Mead,  10  Allen 
R.,  245  ;  Buff.  City  R.  R.  Co.  vs.  Douglass, 
14  N.  Y.  R.,  336  ;  Seymour  vs.  Sturgess, 
26  N.  Y.  R.,  134.— The  capital  stock  of  a 
monied  corporation  is  a  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  its  debts.  This  is  a  trust  fund  of 
which  the  directors  are  the  trustees.  It  is  a 
trust  to  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  its 
shareholders  during  its  life,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  its  creditors  in  the  event  of  its 
dissolution.  Its  duty  is  a  sacred  one,  and 
cannot  be  disregarded.  Its  violation  will 
not  be  undertaken  by  any  just  minded  man, 
and  will  not  be  permitted  by  the  courts. 
The  idea  that  a  capital  of  a  corporation  is  a 
foot-ball  to  be  thrown  into  the  market  for 
the  purposes  of  speculation,  that  its  value 
may  be  elevated  or  depressed  to  advance 
the  interests  of  its  managers,  is  a  modern 
and  wicked  invention.  Equally  unsound  is 
the  opinion  that  the  obligation  of  a  subscri- 
ber to  pay  his  subscription  may  be  released 
or  surrendered  to  him  by  the  trustees  of  the 
company.  This  has  been  often  attempted, 
but  never  successfully.  The  capital  paid 
in,  and  promised  to  be  paid  in,  is  a  fund 
which  the  trustees  cannot  squander  or  give 
away.  They  are  bound  to  call  in  what  is 
unpaid,  and  carefully  to  husband  it  when 
received.  Sawyer  vs.  Hoag,  17  "Wall.,  610; 
Tuckerman  vs.  Brown,  33  N.  Y.,  297; 
Ogilvie  vs.  Knox  Ins.  Co.,  22  How.  R., 
380  ;  Osgood  vs.  Laytin,  3  Keys,  521  ;  37 
How.  Pr.  R.,  63,  affg.  48  Barb.,  463  ;  Gros. 
111.  Stat.,  p.  356,  sec.  16. 
"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  alleged 
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representation  of  the  non-assessability  of  the 
stock  held  by  him  was  quite  immaterial. 
It  was  so  held  in  Ogilvie  vs.  Knox  Ins.  Co., 
22,  How.,  380. 

Again,  if  full  effect  is  given  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  defendant  and  to  his  claim  in 
this  respect,  it  shows  this  and  nothing  more; 
he  became  a  stockholder  under  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  president  and  secretary,  that 
he  was  entitled  to  100  shares  of  the  stock,  of 
$100  each,  payable  five  per  cent,  on  receipt 
of  the  certificate  ;  five  per  cent,  in  three 
months  ;  five  per  cent,  in  six  months  ;  five 
per  cent,  in  nine  months  from  date;  the  time 
or  manner  of  the  payment  of  the  residue  not 
being  specified.  Upon  the  face  of  this  cer- 
tificate was  stamped  in  red  ink  the  figures 
§100,  and  in  another  place  were  stamped  the 
words  "non-assessable."  This  certificate 
he  held  until  the  insolvency  of  the  company 
in  1873  was  known  to  him. 

The  legal  effect  of  this  instrument  was  to 
make  the  remaining  80  per  cent,  payable 
upon  the  demand  of  the  company.  We  see 
no  qualification  of  this  result  in  the  words 
"  non  assessable,"  assuming  them  to  be  in- 
corporated into,  and  to  form  a  part  of  the 
contract.  It  is  quite  extravagant  to  allege 
that  these  words  operate  as  a  waiver  of  the 
obligation  created  by  the  acceptance  and 
holding  of  a  certificate  to  pay  the  amount 
due  upon  his  shares.  A  promise  to  take 
shares  of  stock  imports  a  promise  to  pay  for 
them.  Palmer  w«.  Lawrence,  3  Sand.  S.  C. 
R.,  161  ;  Brigham  vs.  Mead,  10  Allen,  245. 
An  acceptance  and  holding  of  a  certificate 
has  the  same  effect.  Auth.  supra.  At  the 
most,  the  legal  effect  of  the  words  in  ques- 
tion is  a  stipulation  against  liability  to 
further  taxation  or  assessment  after  the 
holder  shall  have  fulfilled  his  contract  to 
pay  the  100  per  cent,  in  the  manner  and  at 
the  times  indicated.  We  cannot  give  to 
them  the  consequence  of  destroying  the  legal 
effect  of  the  certificate. 

Still,  again,  the  representations  relied 
upon  as  a  defence,  it  will  be  noticed,  were 
as  to  the  legal  eflect  of  the  defendant's  sub- 
scription and  certificate.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  agent  represented  that  by  the  laws  of  the 


State  of  Illinois,  and  by  the  charter  of  this 
company,  the  defendant  might  become  a 
subscriber  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  and  by 
means  of  a  certificate  to  be  given  to  him  like 
that  exhibited,  he  would  really  be  liable 
only  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  his  said 
subscription,  and  that  good  lawyers  had 
given  their  advice  to  this  effect.  There  was 
here  no  error,  mistake,  or  misrepresentation 
of  any  fact.  The  defendant  made  the  sub- 
scription he  intended  to  make,  and  received 
the  certificate  he  had  stipulated  for,  and  as 
there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  the  good  lawyers  advised  as  was 
stated;  but  in  law,  the  defendant  incurred  a 
larger  liability  than  he  anticipated.  Leavitt 
vs.  Palmer,  3  N.  Y.,  19. 

He  had  received,  several  days  before  this 
time,  a  copy  of  the  charter  and  by-laws  of 
the  company,  and  then  had  them  in  his 
possession.  The  25th  section  of  the  by- 
laws was  as  follows  :  "Every  person  who 
shall  subscribe  for  $10,000  of  stock  and  pay 
20  per  cent,  thereof,  shall  be  constituted  a 
director  of  this  company,  and  shall  continue 
such  director  as  long  as  he  shall  retain  of 
such  stock  an  amount  equal  to  $10,000  ;  but 
such  $10,000  shall  not  be  reckoned  in  the 
election  of  other  directors."  It  was  under 
this  section  and  the  succeeding  one,  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  a  branch  in  any 
place  where  such  subscription  was  made, 
and  by  which  the  defendant  became  a  di- 
rector and  might  be  president  thereof, 
that  the  transaction  took  place.  That  the 
defendant  did  not  read  the  charter  and  by- 
laws, if  such  were  the  fact,  was  his  own 
fault.  It  will  not  do  for  a  man  to  enter  in- 
to a  contract,  and  when  called  upon  to  re- 
spond to  hi1'lR)ligations,  to  say  that  he  did 
not  read  it  when  he  signed  it,  or  did  not 
know  what  it  contained.  If  this  were  per- 
mitted, contracts  would  not  be  worth  the 
paper  on  which  they  are  written.  But  such 
is  not  the  law.  A  contractor  must  stand  by 
the  words  of  his  contract,  and  if  he  will  not 
read  what  he  signs,  he  alone  is  responsible 
for  his  omission.  Jackson  vs.  Croy,  12 
John  R.,  427  ;  Lies  vs.  Stub,  6  Watts.,  48  ; 
Farly  vs.  Bryant,  32  Me.,  474  ;  Cofl^ng  vs. 
Taylor,  16  111.,  457  ;  Spatylton  vs.  Scott,  13 
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Ves.,  427  ;  Alvanely  vs.  Kinnaird,  2  Mac. 
&  G.,  7;  29  Beavan,  490. 

That  a  misrepresentation  or  misunder- 
standing of  the  law  will  not  vitiate  a  con- 
tract, where  there  is  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  facts,  is  well  settled. 

In  Eish  vs.  Cleland,  33  111.,  243,  the  prin- 
ciple is  expressed  in  these  words  :  "A  rep- 
resentation of  what  the  law  will  or  will  not 
permit  to  be  done,  is  one  on  which  the  party 
to  whom  it  is  made  has  no  right  to  rely, 
and  if  he  does  so  it  is  his  folly,  and  he  can- 
not ask  the  law  to  relieve  him  from  the 
consequences.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of 
such  a  representation  can  be  tested  by  or- 
dinary vigilance  and  attention.  It  is  an 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  law,  and  is  always 
understood  as  such."  See  Starr  vs.  Ben- 
nett, 5  Hill,  303  ;  Lewis  vs.  Jones,  4  B.  «& 
C,  506;  Eashdall  vs.  Ford,  Law  Rep.,  2 
Eq.,  750.  The  law  is  presumed  to  be 
equally  within  the  knowledge  of  all  parties. 
That  a  stockholder  may  relieve  himself 
from  his  liability  by  proof  that  he  was  mis- 
informed as  to  the  eifect  of  his  contract 
when  he  made  it,  would  be  a  disastrous 
doctrine.  That  a  defendant  who  could  not 
by  contract  lawfully  relieve  himself  from 
liability  as  a  stockholder,  can  accomplish 
that  result  by  proof  that  it  was  fraudulently 
represented  to  him  that  he  could  so  relieve 
himself,  would  be  strange  indeed.  Ogilvie 
vs.  Knox  Ins.  Co.,  22  How.,  380,  The 
rule  that  a  mistake  of  law  does  not  avail, 
prevails  inequity  as  well  as  at  common  law. 
Bank  of  United  States  vs.  Daniel,  12  Pet., 
32  ;  Hunt  vs.  Rousmaniere,  1  Pet.,  1  ;  8 
Wheat.,  174;  Mellish  vs.  Robertson,  25  Vt; 
R.,  603;  Leant  vs.  Palmer,  5  Com.,  19. 
"If  ignorance  of  law  was  admitted  as  a 
ground  of  exemption,  the  court  would  be 
involved  in  questions  which  it  were  scarce- 
ly possible  to  solve,  and  which  would  ren- 
der the  administration  of  justice  next  to  im- 
possible, for  in  almost  every  case  ignorance 
of  law  would  be  alleged,  and  the  court 
would,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  this 
point,  be  often  compelled  to  enter  upon 
questions  of  fact  insoluble  and  intermine- 
able."  Austin's  Jour.,  vol.  2,  p.  172;  Kerr, 
397. 


A  statement  that  the  insurance  company 
had  consulted  with  good  lawyers,  and  that 
their  opinion  was  as  stated,  should  have 
been  clear  proof  to  the  defendant  that  a  re- 
presentation of  the  law  was  a  matter  of 
opinion  only.  We  think  the  judge  erred  in 
not  charging  as  was  requested.  The  facts 
upon  which  the  second  point  arises  are  these: 
Assuming  that  fraudulent  representations 
had  been  made  to  the  defendant  respecting 
his  non-liability  for  the  80  per  cent.,  and 
that  they  were  of  a  character  that  might  re- 
lieve him  from  his  contract,  it  was  objected 
that  he  had  not  used  proper  diligence  in 
discovering  the  fraud  and  in  repudiating  his 
contract.  The  transaction  took  place  in 
August,  1870,  and  the  defendant  himself 
gave  evidence  "that  he  never  suspected  any 
liability  as  to  said  80  per  cent.,  or  that  the 
said  representation  as  to  the  laws  of  Illinois 
were  false,  until  the  agent  of  the  assignee 
made  a  demand  ujion  him  for  the  80  per- 
cent, in  the  year  1873,  and  that,  as  no  claim 
had  been  made  upon  him,  he  never  made 
any  investigation  as  to  the  truth  of  such  re- 
presentations until  after  said  demand  in 
1873."  In  February,  1871,  the  defendant 
did  ask  for  a  rescission  of  his  contract,  on 
the  untenable  ground  that  it  had  been  frau- 
dulently represented  to  him  that  his  note 
should  be  retained  and  held  in  Bloomfield, 
Iowa,  which  representation  had  been  vio- 
lated by  a  sale  of  the  same  and  a  removal 
thereof  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  defend- 
ant is  explicit  and  emphatic  in  his  evidence 
that  this  attempted  repudiation  "  was  based 
wholly  on  what  was  represented"  as  to  the 
intended  disposition  of  the  notes  and  mort- 
gage. 

The  plaintiff  thereupon  requested  the  court 
to  charge  the  jury  as  follows: 

7.  "  That  if  he,  defendant,  offered  to  sur- 
render his  stock  to  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany, but  not  upon  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  induced  to  subscribe  for  the  stock  upon 
a  fraudulent  representation  as  to  his  liability 
for  the  80  per  cent.,  but  upon  another 
ground,  to  wit :  that  the  company  had  sold 
and  assigned  his  note  and  mortgages,  then 
the  evidence  of  such  offer  is  immaterial,  and 
the  evidence  of  fraud  as  to  such  misrepre- 
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sentation  as  to  his  liability  for  the  80  per 
cent,  cannot  be  made  available  in  this  suit, 
and  constitutes  no  defence  in  this  action." 

12.  "That  if  defendant  was  induced  in 
August,  1870,  to  become  a  stockholder  of 
the  Great  Western  Insurance  Co.,  by  a  re- 
presentation of  the  agent  of  the  company 
that  80  per  cent,  of  the  stock  was  non-asses- 
sable, and  that  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois allowed  the  company  to  make  such 
contract  with  those  who  took  stock,  then  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  defendant  to  use  reason- 
able diligence  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  such 
representations,  and  to  ascertain  what  the 
law  of  Illinois  was  on  that  subject;  that  if 
he  did  not  do  so  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  did  not  ascertain  the  truth  of  said  mat- 
ter until  after  the  insolvency  of  the  company 
in  1873,  then  he  cannot,  as  to  the  creditors 
of  the  company,  maintain  any  defence  by 
means  of  such  representations.  The  court 
instructs  you,  as  matter  of  law,  that  the  de- 
fendant could  have  ascertained  the  truth  of 
such  representations  within  a  few  months 
from  the  time  they  were  made,  and  that  not 
doing  so  is  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant that  bars  such  defence  as  to  the  as- 
signee." 

The  defence  arising  from  the  alleged  pro- 
missory representations  that  the  note  and 
mortgage  of  the  defendant  should  not  be  re- 
moved from  Bloomfield,  but  should  be  re- 
tained in  charge  of  the  branch  of  the  com- 
pany at  that  place,  was  frivolous,  and  was 
practically  abandoned  on  the  trial.  The 
case  was  submitted  to  the  jury  solely  on  the 
question  arising  upon  the  representations  of 
the  non-assessability  of  the  80  per  cent.  The 
attempted  rescission  on  account  of  the  re- 
presentation as  to  non-removal  and  its  viola- 
tion was,  however,  unfortunately  introduced 
into  the  charge  in  a  manner  that  prejudiced 
the  right  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  requests,  as  above  stated,  were  de- 
clined, but  the  judge  charged  the  jury  as 
follows:  That  "as  respects  creditors,  the 
law  requires  of  one  who  has  been  drawn  by 
fraud  into  the  purchase  of  stock,  that  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  no  negligence  or  want  of 
reasonable  care  in  discovering  the  fraud, 
and,  on  discovering  it,  promptly  repudiat- 


ing the  purchase.  If  you  find  from  the  evi- 
dence that,  within  a  few  Months  after  re- 
ceiving the  stock  certificate,  the  defendant, 
discovering  that  he  had  been  deceived  in 
some  respects,  procured  the  agent  who  had 
obtained  his  certificate  to  go  to  Chicago,  de- 
livering to  such  agent  his  stock  certificate, 
and  instructed  the  agent  to  surrender  up  the 
stock  and  demand  back  the  note  for  20  per 
cent.;  and  if  the  agent  accordingly  went  to 
Chicago  and  offered  to  the  company  to  sur- 
render the  stock  and  rescind  the  contract, 
which  the  company  refused;  and  if  you  find 
that  the  defendant  never  afterwards  acqui- 
esced in  being  a  member  of  the  company  ; 
that  in  September,  1871,  he  brought  an  ac- 
tion of  replevin  for  the  note,  based  on  the 
ground  of  fraud ;  and  if  afterwards  he  refused 
to  receive  any  dividend  ;  and  if  all  this  took 
place  before  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  of  the 
company,  I  instruct  that,  in  point  of  law, 
this  is  a  sufilcient  repudiation  of  the  contract 
to  become  a  stockholder  to  enable  defend- 
ant, living  in  another  State,  to  resist  an  ac- 
tion for  the  payment  of  the  80  percent., 
provided  you  find  that  defendant  was  induced 
to  become  a  stockholder  by  fraud,  as  before 
explained;  and  also  further  find,  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances,  that  defendant  was 
not  unreasonably  negligent  in  discovering 
fraud,  and  was  guilty  of  no  want  of  reason- 
able diligence  in  taking  steps  to  repudiate 
the  transaction." 

To  this  charge  the  plaintiflF  excepted. 

The  general  principles  set  forth  in  this 
charge  are  no  doubt  sound.  If  the  alleged 
promissory  representations  as  to  the  non-re- 
moval of  the  note  had  been  available  and 
been  the  question  submitted  to  the  jury, 
the  charge  would  have  been  well  enough . 
But  that  question  was  not  before  them. 
The  questions  submitted  to  them  related 
exclusively  to  the  representations  that  the 
80  per  cent,  should  not  hi  required  to  be 
paid.  That  was  the  fraud  before  the  jury, 
and  the  question  involved  in  the  11th  and 
12th  requests  was  this  :  Assuming  that  rep- 
resentation to  be  a  fraud  which  would 
avoid  the  contract,  had  the  defendant  dis- 
charged his  duty  in  discovering  that  fraud 
and  repudiating  the  contract  on  account  of 
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that  fraud,  and  not  on  account  of  another 
fraud  now  in  (question  ?     We  think  the  de- 
fendant was  entitled  to  the  opinion  of  the 
jury  on  that  precise  question.       The  charge 
refused  him   this   right.       The  jury   were 
charged  that  if  within  a  few  months  after 
receiving  the  certificate,  the  defendant,  dis- 
covering that  he  had  been  deceived  in  some 
respects,  sent    an   agent  to  Chicago  to  sur- 
render his  certificate  and  demand  his  note  ; 
if  he  never  afterwards  acquiesced  in  being 
a  member  of  the  company  ;  if  he  brought 
an  action  of  replevin  for  the  note,  and  if 
he  refused  to  receive  a  dividend,   this  was 
sufficient   evidence   of   repudiation.       This 
was  well  enough  as  to  the  abandoned  fraud 
which  was  not  before  the  jury,  but  was  en- 
tirely inapplicable  to  the  fraud  that  was  be- 
fore them.     As  to  that  fraud,  the  defendant 
testified  that  he  had   no   knowledge  or  sus- 
picion  of    its  existence  until  after  the  de- 
mand  made   upon   him    in    1873    by    the 
assignee,    and   that    he    never   made  any 
investigation   as  to  the   truth   of  the   rep- 
resentation as  to  the  80  per  cent,    liability 
until  after  said  demand  in  1873.      On  this 
point  there  was  no  contradictory  evidence. 
It  should  have  been  ruled  as  a  question  of 
law.     Pettibone  vs.  Stevens,  15  Conn.,  19  ; 
Beers  vs.  Bottsford,  13  Conn.,  146.      The 
submission  should  have  been  made,  if  not 
ruled  as  a  question  of   law,  on  these  facts 
only,  as  requested,  and  the  failure  to  do  so, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  facts  tending  to 
show  a  repudiation    on    the   ground   of  an- 
other fraud,  could  not  fail  to   confuse   the 
jury,  and  was  error  on"the  part  of  the  judge. 
Wright's  case   (Law  Kep.  12  Eq.,  1871, 
p.  331-351),  is  an  authority  on  this  point. 
It  was  there  held,  1st,  that  under  the  Eng- 
lish   act,    a   surrender    and  cancellation    of 
shares  did  not  relieve  the  holder  from  his 
liability  to  creditors  of  the  bank  ;  and  2d, 
that  a  surrender  by  Wright  of  his  shares  in 
November,  on  the  ground  of  an  apprehen- 
ded diflBculty  in  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  did 
not  enable  him  to  claim  a  recission  of  his  sub- 
scription on  account  of  a  fraudulent  repres- 
entation in  the  prospectus  of  the  company, 
which  fraud  was    then    unknown    to    him. 
Henderson  vs.  lioyal  British  Bank,  7  E.  & 


B.,  356;  Parris  vs.  Harding,  1  C.  B.  N.  S., 
533;  Oates  tJs.Turquand,  L.^R.,  2  Ap.  Cas., 
325. 

The  principle  laid  down  in  the  charge  of 
the  judge,  that  one  who  claims  to  have  been 
drawn  into  a  fraudulent  purchase  must  ex- 
ercise care  and  vigilance  to  discover  the 
fraud,  and  must  be  prompt  in  repudiating 
his  contract  on  the  ground  of  such  fraud,  is 
a  sound  one.  Thomas  vs.  Barton,  48  N. 
Y.  E.,  193. 

The  defendant  sought  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  to  obtain  the  benefits  and  advantages  of 
its  special  privileges.  If  he  is  not  held  to 
be  bound  to  know  and  accept  all  the  conse- 
quences of  this  connection,  he  certainly  is 
bound  to  use  care  and  attention  to  ascertain 
his  position,  and  promptly  to  make  his 
choice  of  retaining  it  with  its  advantages 
and  responsibilities,  or  of  abandoning  it. 
To  subscribe  for  stock  in  a  corporation  in 
August,  1870,  to  rest  quietly  until  the  year 
1873,  never  making  any  investigation  as  to 
the  position  in  which  he  stood  until  that 
time,  and  until  after  the  assignee  in  bank- 
ruptcy had  made  a  demand  upon  him,  falls 
very  far  short  of  what  the  law  requires.  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  when  it  is  shown 
that  he  lived  in  an  adjoining  State,  that  he 
had  sent  an  agent  to  Chicago,  and  himself 
went  to  that  city  in  1871  to  obtain  his  note 
and  mortgage  from  that  very  company  for 
an  alleged  misconduct  in  another  respect. 
It  was  his  plain  duty  to  have  inquired,  and 
to  have  ascertained  his  position  long  before 
he  did.  "A  party  must  use  reasonable  dil- 
igence to  ascertain  the  fact."  Buford  vs. 
Brown,  6  B.  Monroe,  553. 

Mere  lapse  of  time,  where  a  party  has  not 
asserted  his  claim  with  reasonable  diligence, 
is  a  bar  to  relief.  Relief  is  not  given  to 
those  who  sleep  on  their  rights.  Beckford 
vs.  Wade,  17  Ves.,  87-97;  Jones  vs.  Turber- 
ville,  2  Ves.  Jr.,  11. 

Equity  will  not  assist  a  man  whose  condi- 
tion is  attributed  only  to  that  want  of  dili- 
gence which  may  be  fairly  expected  from  a 
reasonable  person.  Duke  of  Beaufort  vs. 
Neald,  3  CI.  &  F.,  248-286. 

Parties  who  are  shareholders  and  claim  to 
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be  relieved  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  must  act 
with  the  utmost  diligence  and  promptitude. 
Smith's  case,  L.  R.,  2  Ch.  Ap.,  613;  Denton 
ws.MacNcil,  L.  R.,  2  Eq.,  352:  Peel's  Case, 
L.  R.,  2  Ch.  Ap.,  684. 

The  judgment  must  be  reversed  and  a 
new  trial  had. 

Mr.  Justice  Miller — I  am  of  opinion  that 
where  an  agent  of  an  existing  corporation 
procures  a  subscription  of  additional  stock 
in  it  by  fraudulent  representations,  the  fraud 
can  be  relied  on  as  a  defence  to  a  suit  for 
the  unpaid  installments,  when  suit  is  brought 
by  the  corporation  ;  and  that  if  the  stock- 
holder has  in  reasonable  time  repudiated  the 
contract  and  offered  to  rescind  before  the 
insolvency  or  bankruptcy  of  the  corporation, 
the  defence  is  valid  against  the  assignee  of 
the  corporation.  I  also  think  there  was 
evidence  of  such  fraud  in  this  case,  and  that 
the  question  of  reasonable  diligence  in  the 
offer  to  rescind  was  fairly  put  to  the  jury  by 
the  Circuit  Court, 

I  am  authorized  to  say  that  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  concur  in  what 
I  have  here  said. 


Hackfeld  &  Co.  vs.  The  Steamship 
"Costa  Rica." 

In  the  U.  8.  District   Court,  for  the  District  of 
California. 

A  case  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
commercial  community  was  decided  a  few 
days  since  by  Judge  Ogden  Hoffman,  in  the 
United  States  District  Court,  in  this  city, 
touching  the  liability  of  ship  owners.  It 
will  be  remembered,  that  the  Costa  Rica 
went  ashore  some  two  years  since  in  a  cove 
near  the  North  Heads,  in  a  dense  fog.  The 
steamer,  being  iron,  was  rescued  from  her 
perilous  position  and  brought  to  the  dry- 
dock  at  Hunter's  Point  and  repaired  at  a 
large  expense  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Company. 
Parties  having  goods  on  board  from  Hono- 
lulu brought  suit  to  recover  the  value  of  the 
same,  basing  their  claim  on  the  fact  that  the 
vessel  was  brought  into  port  in  a  dense  fog 
instead  of  anchoring  outside  or  inside  the 
bar,  the  weather  being  mild  and  the  sea 
smooth.     The  case  turns  on  the  action  of  the 


master  of  the  vessel,  who  while  exercising 
due  caution  in  bringing  his  ship  into  port 
during  a  dense  fog,  takes  the  chances  of 
success  or  a  wreck.  It  settles  the  liability 
of  a  company  by  the  acts  of  its  officers,  or 
agents,  to  commit  errors,  unintentional  it  is 
true,  but  disastrous  in  effect. 

This  decision  will  tend  to  make  masters 
of  both  sailing  and  steamships  careful  how 
they  risk  life  and  property  in  a  dense  fog. 
A  steam  fog  horn  may,  from  accident,  after 
the  departure  of  a  vessel  bound  out,  get  out 
of  order  while  the  ship  is  at  sea.  The  horn 
blowing  is  a  warning  to  keep  oQ^  the  coast. 
There  is  no  need  to  risk  life  and  property, 
unless  by  stress  of  weather,  when  it  is  more 
dangerous  to  remain  out  than  to  run  in. 

OPINION. 

Hackfeld  &  Co.  vs.  The  Steamer  Costa 
Rica. — The  libel  in  this  case  is  brought  to 
recover  damages  for  injuries  to  goods  shipped 
on  the  above  vessel.  The  shipments,  and 
injuries  to  the  goods,  are  admitted.  The 
defense  relied  on  its  injury  by  "peril  of  the 
seas."  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
loss  occurred  are  clearly  shown  by  the  evi- 
dence. 

THE  STEAMER  BEACHED. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  17,  1873, 
the  steamer  Costa  Rica,  then  on  a  voyage 
from  Honolulu,  arrived  off"  this  port.  A 
very  dense  fog  prevailed,  and  the  Master 
cautiously  made  for  the  land,  giving  to  the 
Farallone  Islands  a  wide  birth  to  the  north. 
He  continued  on  this  course  until  he  dis- 
covered the  land  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant.  He  at  once  stood  off  shore,  and 
having  fallen  in  with  a  fishing  boat,  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  ten  miles  from  the 
North  Head.  At  6:20  o'clock  he  made 
Seal  Rock,  a  few  ship's  lengths  distant,  on 
his  starboard  beam.  He  then  stood  to  the 
northward  to  avoid  Mile  Rock,  which  is 
the  chief  danger  to  vessels  entering  the 
Heads,  and  soon  afterward  passed  the  mid- 
channel  buoy.  He  then  shaped  his  course 
directly  up  the  harbor,  proceeding  slowly, 
and  sounding  at  short^intervals.  About 
seven  o'clock  he  found  himself  in  ten 
fathoms  of  water.  Knowing  from  this  that 
he  had  approached  very  near  to  the  north 
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shore  of  the  harbor,  he  altered  his  course  to 
the  eastward,  and  when  he  had,  as  he  sup- 
posed, reached  mid-channel,  he  resumed 
his  direct  course  up  the  harbor.  Shortly 
afterward,  he  discovered  land  dead  ahead, 
and  a  few  ship's  lengths  distant.  The  order 
to  back  was  at  once  given,  but  the  engineer 
reported  that  the  propeller  was  gone.  The 
ship  had  not  entirely  lost  her  headway,  and 
the  Master  knowingthat  if  she  struck  on  the 
rocky  bluff  ahead  of  him  she  might  foun- 
der in  deep  water,  with  great  presence  of 
mind  ordered  her  helm  to  starboard,  and 
succeeded  in  beaching  her  in  the  small  cove 
"which  extends  from  Point  Bonita  to  Point 
Diablo.  The  vessel  was  subsequently  hauled 
off  and  repaired,  but  her  cargo  sustained 
considerable  damage. 

A   CONFESSION    OF    NEGLIGENCE. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  Master  was  one 
of  the  most  skillful  and  experienced  com- 
manders of  this  port.  He  was  on  deck  dur- 
ing the  whole  afternoon  and  evening,  per- 
sonally directing  every  movement  of  his 
vessel.  The  course  he  ordered  was  proper, 
and  should  have  carried  him  clear  of  all 
danger. 

He  is  unable  to  give  any  certain  explana- 
tion of  the  accident.  It  is  conjecturally  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  some  current 
may  have  caused  the  ship  to  drift  from  her 
course  ;  or  that  her  compass  may  have  been 
affected  by  some  disturbance  caused  by  the 
vessel  (which  was  of  iron),  or  by  local  at- 
traction ;  or  that  perhaps  the  helmsman  did 
not  keep  the  vessel  on  the  course  ordered  by 
the  Master. 

"With  respect  to  the  first  two  of  these  hy- 
potheses, it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  possi- 
bility of  danger  from  these  causes  was  well 
known  to  the  Master,  and  should  have  been 
considered  before  making  his  perilous  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  harbor  in  a  dense  fog, 
when  no  object  was  visible  by  which  he 
could  assure  himself  of  his  true  position. 

With  regard  to  the  last  hypothesis,  it 
must  be  said  that  it  involves  a  confession  of 
negligence. 

The  Master  could  not  himself  watch  the 
binnacle  and  at  the  same  time  keep  a  look- 
out for  the  land.     But  an  officer  could  read- 


ily have  been  detailed  for  the  purpose. 
"Where  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  the  lives 
of  all  on  board  depended  on  the  prompt  and 
exact  obedience  by  the  helmsman  of  every 
oi-der  given  by  the  Master,  it  was  negli- 
gence to  have  neglected  any  means  of  pre- 
venting the  possibility  of  a  mistake. 

But  if  it  be  claimed  that  every  proper  and 
usual  precaution  was  taken,  and  that  the 
mistakes  of  the  helmsman  could  not  have  ■ 
been  guarded  against,  then  the  danger  from 
that  cause  should  have  been  known  and  con- 
sidered before  an  operation  was  attempted, 
the  success  of  which  entirely  depended  on 
the  skill  and  attention  of  the  helmsman. 

EXPOSING  ALL  ON  BOAKD  TO  DANGER. 

The  real  and  only  question  in  the  case  is: 
Had  the  Master  the  right  to  expose  his  ves- 
sel and  the  lives  of  his  passengers  to  the 
risks  which  he  voluntarily  affronted  ? 

It  is  not  pretended  that  there  was  the 
slightest  necessity  for  attempting  to  come 
up  the  harbor.  The  wind  was  moderate 
and  the  sea  smooth.  Safe  anchorage  could 
have  been  obtained  at  almost  any  time  after 
entering  the  Heads,  and  especially  when  the 
Master  found  himself  in  ten  fathoms  of 
water,  and  knew  from  that  fact  that  the 
vessel  had  deviated  from  her  course.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  there  was  any  objection 
or  obstacle  to  anchoring,  especially  in  the 
cove,  where  there  would  have  been  no  dan- 
ger of  a  collision  with  other  vessels  during 
the  night.  It  is  plain  that  the  Master,  re- 
lying on  his  skill,  or  perhaps  his  fortune, 
and  emboldened  by  previous  impunity,  vol- 
untarily exposed  his  vessel  to  a  danger 
which  common  prudence  would  have  re- 
fused to  encounter. 

AN  IMPRUDENT    ACT. 

Several  experts  have  testified  that  the  at- 
tempt to  come  up  the  harbor  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  an  act  of  the  highest  impru- 
dence. But  no  testimony  on  the  point  is 
needed.  A  moment's  consideration  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  failure  Avill  con- 
vince any  one  of  the  unjustifiable  temerity 
of  the  attempt.  Had  the  Master  not  suc- 
ceeded in  stranding  his  vessel  on  the  beach, 
another  might  have  been  added  to  the  long 
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list  of  appalling  catastrophes  at  soa,  occa- 
sioned by  the  rashness  or  unskilfulness  of 
commanders  of  ships. 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  cite  author- 
ities in  support  of  the  principles  on  which  I 
have  decided  this  case.  But  they  have  been 
so  emphatically  recognized  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  many  cases,  that  a  reference  to 
two  of  them  may  be  appropriate. 

In  the  case  of  the  Portsmouth  (9  Wall. 
R.  682)  it  was  held  that  "a  Captain  who  in 
the  night  and  in  a  fog  enters  a  port,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  his  port  of  destination, 
enters  at  his  peril  of  its  being  so,  unless 
there  have  been  some  necessity  for  his  seek- 
ing a  port.  If  there  was  proper  ground  to 
doubt  whether  this  port  was  the  one  he  sup- 
posed it  to  be,  and  he  could  safely  wait  out- 
side until  morning,  or  could  signal  a  tug- 
boat to  pilot  him  in,  he  should  not  proceed 
until  he  can  see  aiid  know  what  he  is  doing." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  case 
the  indications  by  which  the  Master  was 
misled  were  such  as  might  have  deceived  a 
very  careful  person,  and  almost  sufficient 
to  justify  a  belief  on  the  Master's  part  that 
he  was  running  no  risk  whatever.  In  the 
case  at  bar  the  hazard  of  the  undertaking 
was  well  known  and  willfully  incurred. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mohler  (21  Wall.  R. 
230)  it  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
"that  when  in  a  high  or  uncertain  state  of 
the  wind  a  vessel  is  approaching  a  part  of 
the  river  in  which  there  are  obstructions  to 
the  navigation,  as  e.  g.,  the  piers  of  a  bridge 
crossing  it,  between  which  piers  she  cannot, 
if  the  wind  be  high  or  squally,  pass  with- 
out danger  of  being  driven  upon  one  of 
them,  it  is  her  duty  to  lie  by  until  the 
wind  has  gone  down  and  she  can  pass  in 
safety." 

The  rule  of  law  laid  down  and  enforced 
in  these  cases  by  our  highest  tribunal  is 
commended  to  us,  as  well  by  its  humanity 
as  by  its  sound  policy. 

It  is  that  the  Master  of  a  vessel  has  no 
right  to  expose  her,  and  still  less  the  lives 
of  his  passengers,  to  any  unnecessary  dan- 
ger. 

Decree  for  libellants. 

OGDEN  HOFFMAN, 

Judge. 


The  principles  decided  in  the  above  case 
are  broad  enough  to  cover  many  cases  of 
wreck  that  have  occurred  on  this  Coast  by 
reason  of  the  recklessness  of  Masters,  in 
hugging  the  shore  too  closely  in  fogs  and  at 
night ;  in  making  no  allowance  when  near 
known  danger  for  deviation  of  compasses, 
especially  in  places  known  to  exhibit  local 
attractions,  or  when  the  deviation  is  aggra- 
vated by  fogs,  or  the  iron  of  the  vessel  ; 
and  in  mistaking  lights,  for  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  their  location  and  description.  The 
attention  of  Masters  and  Ship  Owners  is 
invited  to  their  liabilities,  as  laid  down  in 
the  above  decision. 


Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  Water 
Corapany. 


(From  the  Territorial  Enterpriso.) 
The  success  of  the  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill 
Water  Company  in  laying  another  wrought 
iron  main  over  the  Washoe  Mountains  would 
call  for  special  notice  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  from  our  recent  baptism  of  fire 
this  facthas  a  vital  significance,  promising,  as 
it  does,  not  only  an  abundant  supply  for  our 
mills  and  domestic  uses,  but  the  means,  if 
rightly  handled,  of  enabling  us  to  meet  the 
fire-fiend  with  some  chance  of  success  should 
our  city  again  be  in  peril  from  the  devour- 
ing element.  The  value  of  such  an  enter- 
prise to  such  a  city  as  ours  can  scarcely  be 
estimated,  even  by  those  whose  experience 
can  take  them  back  to  the  time  when  we 
were  entirely  dependent  upon  a  few  irregu- 
lar springs  of  very  indififerent  quality  and  of 
small  and  doubtful  quantity.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  but  for  this  or  some  such 
enterprise,  Virginia  City  could  never  have 
grown  to  its  present  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance, and  with  this  supply  the  only  limit  to 
its  growth  and  perpetuity  are  the  resources 
of  the  Comstock  lode  and  the  wealth  of 
means  and  brains  directing'  its  energies. 
With  good  mains  in  our  streets  and  plenty  of 
hose  and  hydrants  to  distribute  the  water, 
such  a  furnace  of  flame  as  that  we  have  just 
passed  through  can  never  again  visit  our 
hearths  and  homes,  or  paralyze,  for  a  time 
at  least,  our  vast  facilities  for  enriching  our- 
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selves  and  contributing  the  sinews  of  com- 
merce to  this  wide-spreading  continent  and 
to  the  world  at  large.  It  is  now 
about  two  years  since  the  company 
first  projected  and  first  put  in  active 
force  their  first  great  efibrt  in  putting 
down  a  wrought  iron  riveted  (12-inch 
diameter)  main  across  the  Washoe  Moun- 
tains and  valleys  intervening.  At  that  time 
we  drew  attention  to  this  success  in  our  col- 
umns, and  to  show  the  wide-spread  interest 
and  wonder  it  excited,  our  article  was  copied 
and  commented  upon  in  every  engineering 
and  scientific  paper  throughout  this  conti- 
nent and  the  continent  of  Europe,  being  re- 
garded, and  rightly  so,  as  the  greatest  tri- 
umph of  engineering  skill  known  to  fame  ; 
and  for  the  information  of  our  readers  we 
will  again  sketch  the  outlines  of  this  magni- 
ficient  undertaking  and  the  apparently  in- 
surmountable obstacles  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. The  water  supply  is  derived  from 
Dall's  Creek,  up  in  the  Sierra  Mountains, 
near  Lake  Tahoe,  in  an  18-inch  flume  four 
miles  long,  to  a  spur  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Washoe  Valley,  at  a  point  which  is  two 
thousand  and  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
track  of  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  railroad; 
thence  it  flows  easterly  along  the  crest  and 
crosses  the  valley  at  the  Lake  View  toll- 
gate.  It  is  in  conducting  the  water  across 
this  valley  and  its  intervening  bights  that 
the  great  triumph  of  the  Water  Company 
has  been  achieved.  At  the  spur  above  men- 
tioned the  water  is  received  into  the  iron 
pipe  and  conducted  along  the  crest.  The 
pipe  then  makes  the  descent  into  the 
valley,  crosses  it,  ascends  the  opposite  side 
and  conducts  the  water  to  a  height  of  1,540 
feet  above  the  railroad  at  Lake  View,  where 
it  is  again  taken  up  by  another  flume  and 
brought  on  to  the  city.  The  total  length 
of  the  inverted  syphon  is  about  seven  miles. 
The  inlet  is  elevated  above  the  outlet  460 
feet,  supplying  about  2,000,000  of  gallons 
per  day.  The  leading  of  such  a  stream 
across  a  deep  valley  is  declared  to  have  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  hydraulic  engineer- 
ing. 

The  pressure  on  the  pipe  is  enormous — 
estimated  at  not  less  than  that  of  a  column 


of  water  1730  feet  in  height.  The  line  of 
pipe  twists  and  curves  to  fit  the  inequali- 
ties of  ground,  and  crosses  thirteen  steep 
canyons.  At  the  bottom  of  each  depres- 
sion there  is  a  blow-off  cock,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  any  sediment;  each  eleva- 
tion has  an  air  cock,  also.  The  water,  when 
received  into  the  pipe  from  the  aqueduct, 
passes  through  wire  screens,  so  that  it  is 
rendered  pure  and  fit  for  domestic  use.  Be- 
fore being  used,  each  length  of  pipe  is  heated 
to  the  temperature  of  380  degrees  and  sub- 
merged in  a  bath  of  asphaltum  and  tar, 
preventing  corrosion.  Great  as  was  this  first 
triumph,  we  have  to-day  to  record  an 
achievement  far  in  advance  of  it.  Although 
directed  by  the  most  eminent  engineering 
skill,  and  manufactured  by  the  most  able 
riveted  pipe-makers  on  the  continent,  re- 
gardless of  cost,  it  was  found  that  the  enor- 
mous pressure,  which  no  human  foresight 
could  anticipate,  produced  such  a  strain 
upon  the  rivets  and  lead  joints  as  to  require 
daily  expenditures  of  money  and  time  to 
repair  the  breakages  constantly  occurring. 
Thirty-five  tons  of  lead  were  used  to  make 
the  joints  at  the  beginning,  and  a  constant 
further  expenditure  of  lead  followed  to 
make  the  joints  good.  The  success  of  the 
eflfort  and  the  increasing  demands  upon  the 
company's  supply  led  to  the  results  which 
to-day  we  chronicle.  Having  overcome  the 
natural  obstacles  of  mountain  heights  and 
valley  depths,  the  engineer  of  this  Com- 
pany (Mr.  J.  B.  Overton)  determined  to 
struggle  with  the  mechanical  difficulties 
already  referred  to. 

Knowing  that  lap-welded  seamless  pipe 
was  made  up  to  six  and  eight  inches,  with 
screwed  couplings,  for  many  purposes — such 
as  steam,  gas  and  water — it  occurred  to  him 
that  if  seamless  lap-welded  pipe  could  be 
made  large  enough  and  strong  enough,  and 
with  suitable  screwed  couplings,  the  trou- 
ble of  leaking  lead  joints  would  be  removed, 
and  being  perfectly  smooth  inside,  would 
give  the  water  easier  and  ampler  flow.  Re- 
lying on  his  practical  judgment,  the  com- 
pany sent  him  with  carte  blanche  directions 
to  scour  the  Eastern  mills  and  find,  if  pos- 
sible, the   desired    commodity.      After    a 
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thorough  investigation  he  found  that  the 
National  Tube  Works,  of  McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania,  were  the  manufacturers  of 
the  size  and  quality  of  pipe  he  required, 
and  were  rigging  up  to  make  still  larger  for 
hydraulic  purposes.  He  also  found  their 
patent  sleeve  coupling  to  be  just  the  thing 
he  required.  After  consulting  with  their 
engineers  and  receiving  suggestions  from 
the  experiences  they  had  already  gained, 
and  stating  fully  his  requirements,  he  con- 
tracted with  the  company  to  su'ppiy  the  pipe 
under  guaranty  to  do  all  that  he  required. 
It  was  to  be  a  ten-inch  diameter  lap-welded 
seamless  pipe,  sixteen  feet  in  length,  screw 
joints,  with  patent  sleeve  couplings,  capable 
of  sustaining  800  pounds  pressure  to  the 
square  inch,  with  bends  for  curves,  etc. 

As  these  Avere  supplied,  our  indefatigable 
fellow-townsman   began  his  work,  with  the 
eyes  of  every  member  of  the  craft  upon  him. 
As  the  ■vyork  neared  completion   the  curios- 
ity and   anxiety   increased,  only  to  be  sup- 
passed    by  the    astonishment    and    wonder 
which  followed  his  triumph.  The  water  was 
at  length  turned  on  and  ran  from  end  to  end 
at  once  without   interruption,  and   in   three 
days  the  whole   seven    miles   was    perfect. 
Instead  of  using  thirty-five  tons  of  lead,  as 
in  the  first,  120  pounds  only  were  used,  and 
this  for  safety  bands  at  the   bends   on  a  few 
of   the    highest    points    the    pipe   crossed. 
There  was  a  larger  flow  of  water  from   this 
ten-inch  seamless  lap- welded  pipe  than  had 
flowed  from  the  twelve-inch   riveted   pipe, 
over  the  same  ground,  fed   from   the  same 
source,  with   the   same  pressure   and   alike 
in   every   other    circumstance.     If  we  had 
reason  to  congratulate  Mr.  Overton  and  our- 
selves upon  the  first  success,  how  much  more 
now — not    only  ourselves    and    the  Water 
Company  and   their  enterprising    Superin- 
tendent, but  also  the  National  Tube  Works 
Company    of  McKeesport,    Pennsylvania, 
who  have  greatly  aided  a  new   departure  in 
hydraulics  and  added  to  their   fame  as  the 
makers   of  the  finest  and   largest  diameter 
hydraulic  pipe  (for  they  now  make  it  fifteen- 
inch)  that  the  old  world  or  the  new  has  ever 
seen,   and   demonstrates   the  wisdom  of  the 
managers  of  the  California  Mechanics'  Fair 


in  giving  to  the  National  Tube  Works  Com- 
pany a  special  gold  medal  for  the  exhibit 
made  there  of  this  seamless  lap-welded 
pipe. 


Virginia  Oity  Water  Supply. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  citizens  of 
Virginia    City   have  taken   active  steps  to 
protect    themselves    against    another    con- 
flagration.    It  is  not  enough,  however,  for 
them  to  provide  themselves  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water,  but  they  should  also  widen 
a  few  of  the  streets,  and  make  many  other 
improvements,  to  do  which  would  not  only 
protect  themselves    from    the    flames,    but 
would  enable  them  to  get  insured  at  a  lower 
figure  than  they  have  been   paying.      At  a 
meeting  of  the  city  fathers,  on  the    8th   of 
I^ecember,  1875,  the  following  plan  of  the 
new  works  was  submitted,  duly  considered 
and  adopted,  with  one  alteration,  namely: 
that  the  main  supply  pipes  shall,  on  leaving 
the  reservoirs,  be  18  inches,  and  shall  dimin- 
ish in  diameter  for  a  distance  of  250  feet, 
until    they   reach   the    diameter    of   eight 
inches.     The  plan  is   as  follows:    One  re- 
servoir 100  X  20  feet   is  to  be   northwest  of 
the  junction  of  Sutton  avenue  and  Summit 
street.     From  this   an   eight-inch  pipe  will 
pass  down  Sutton  avenue   to  E  street,  with 
a  hydrant  at  each  of  the  following  points, 
viz.:  corner  of  Stewart,  Howard,  A,  B,  C 
D   and  E   streets,  at   their   intersections  of 
Sutton  avenue.      A  10-inch   pipe   connects 
with   the   Sutton  avenue  main    at  B  street 
and  passes  along  B  to  opposite   Blauvelt's 
residence,  with  a  hydrant  half-way  between 
Sutton   avenue  and   Union   street,  another 
half-way  between  Union  and  Taylor,  and  a 
third   at   the   termination,    opposite    Blau- 
velt's.     At   the    intersection    of    C    street 
another    10-inch    pipe    connects    with   the 
Sutton   avenue   main    and  passes    along  C 
north  to  Mill,  with  a  hydrant  half-way  be- 
tween Sutton  and  Union,  and  passing  south 
up  C  from  Sutton  avenue   with  a  hydrant 
half-way  between  Sutton  and  Union, corner 
of  Union,  corner  of  Taylor,   halfway   be- 
tween   Taylor     and  Flowery,     corner     of 
Flowery,  half-way   between   Flowery    and 
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Silver,  corner  of  Silver,  corner  of  Hickey, 
corner  of  Potosi,  corner  of  Kidge,  half-way 
between  Eidge  and  Smith  and,  lastly,  one 
at  the  Fulton  Foundry  on  the  Divide.  The 
second  flre  reservoir,  100  x  20  feet,  will  be 
southwest  of  the  junction  of  Taylor  and 
Summit  streets.  An  eight-inch  pipe  will 
pass  down  Taylor,  connecting  with  the  C- 
street  pipe,  with  a  hydrant  at  the  corner  of 
Stewart,  Howard,  A  and  B.  At  the  corner 
of  Taylor  and  A  an  eight-inch  pipe  will 
connect  with  the  above  and  pass  along  A  to 
Union,  with  a  hydrant  half-way  between 
Taylor  and  Union  and  at  the  corner  of 
Union.  The  third  fire  reservoir  will  hi 
near  the  head  of  Kidge  street,  100  x  20  feet, 
with  an  eight-inch  pipe  passing  down 
through  the  blocks  to  the  south  of  Kidge  to 
the  corner  of  C  and  Ridge  streets,  with  one 
hydrant  on  Howard  near  Ridge  and  another 
on  A  near  Ridge. 

The  following  resolutions  and  agreement 
were  unanimously  adopted  : 

•<  Resolved,  By  the  Mayor  and  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Virginia  :  First — 
That  J.  C.  Currie,  Mayor  of  said  city,  be 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
execute  in  the  name  of,  for  and  on  behalf 
of  said  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
the  City  of  Virginia,  an  agreement  between 
said  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  Virginia  and  the  Virginia  and 
Gold  Hill  Water  Company,  in  the  words 
and  figures  following  : 

THIS   AGREEMENT, 

Made  and  entered  into  at  the  City  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  8th  day  of  December,  A.D. 
1875,  by  and  between  the  Virginia  and 
Gold  Hill  Water  Company,  a  corporation 
of  the  State  of  California,  of  the  first 
part,  and  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Alder- 
men of  the  City  of  Virginia,  a  municipal 
corporation  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  of  the 
second  part ;  witnesseth,  that  said  party  of 
the  first  part,  for  the  consideration  herein- 
after mentioned,  agrees  with  the  party  of 
the  second  part  to  furnish  all  material 
therefor  and  build  reservoirs,  lay  pipes  and 
erect  hydrants  to  be  used  by  the  party  of 
the  second  part  as  protection  for  said  City 


of  Virginia  against  damage  by  fire,  as  and 
according  to  the  plans,  explanations  and. 
specifications  drawn  by  said  party  of  the 
first  part  and  adopted  and  approved  by 
said  party  of  the  second  part,  which  plans, 
explanations  and  specifications  are  deemed 
and  taken  as  a  part  hereof,  and  to  complete 
said  work  in  workmanlike  manner  and  of 
first-class  materials,  within  as  brief  a  period 
of  time  as  is  practicable  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  so  as  to  have  them  ready  for 
use  and  completed  by  the  15th  day  of 
July,  A.D.  1876. 

In  consideration  of  which  the  party  of  the 
second  part  agrees  to  pay  to  said  party  of 
the  first  part,  in  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States,  the  sum  of  $130,000,  with  interest 
on  two-thirds  thereof,  and  one-third  thereof 
from  the  completion  of  said  work,  from  the 
date  hereof,  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  per  month,  payable  annually  on 
the  first  day  of  February  in  each  year,  on 
the  sums  then  due,  until  the  whole  sum  is 
paid  up  as  follows:  Twenty-six  thousand 
dollars  and  interest  at  the  rate  aforesaid  on 
the  whole  sum  then  due,  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, A.  D.  1877;  twenty-six  thousand  dol- 
lars and  interest  at  the  rate  aforesaid,  on  the 
whole  sum  then  due,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
A.  D.  1878;  twenty-six  thousand  dollars  and 
interest  at  the  rate  .aforesaid,  on  the  whole 
sum  then  due,  on  the  1st  day  of  February, 
A.  D.  1879;  twenty-six  thousand  dollars 
and  interest  at  the  rate  aforesaid,  on  the 
whole  sum  them  due,  on  the  1st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, A.D.  1880;  and  twenty-six  thousand 
dollars  and  interest  at  the  rate  aforesaid,  on 
whole  amount  then  due,  on  the  1st  day  of 
February,  A.  D.  1881. 

And  for  the  consideration  aforesaid  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees 
to  use  its  best  endeavors  to  that  end,  and 
pledge  the  honor  and  faith  of  the  said  city 
of  Virginia  to  procure  from  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  at  its  next  regular 
session,  the  passage  of  a  law  legalizing  this 
agreement  in  all  respects,  and  authorizing 
and  directing  the  party  of  the  second  part 
to  issue  to  said  party  of  the  first  part  the 
bonds  (in  such  sums  as  the  party  of  the  first 
part  may  desire)  of  said  party  of  the  second 
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part  for  the  amount  due  the  party  of  the 
first  from  the  party  of  the  second  part  at  the 
date  of  such  issuance  on  account  hereof,  and 
of  the  matters  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  in 
place  of  these  presents,  and  also  giving  to 
said  party  of  the  second  part  authority  and 
direction  to  raise -the  money  with  which 
to  pay  said  bonds,  principal  and  interest,  at 
maturity. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  between  the  par- 
ties hereto  that  said  works,  when  paid  for  as 
aforesaid,  or  the  payment  therefor  is  secured 
as  aforesaid  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  as 
aforesaid,  shall  become  the  property  of  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  and  until  such 
time  the  property  therein  shall  i-emain  in 
said  party  of  the  first  part. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  between  the  par- 
ties hereto  that  the  expenses  of  keeping  said 
works  in  repair  and  operating  them,  until 
the  same  are  paid  for,  or  payment  thereof  is 
secured  as  above  provided  for,  shall  be  borne 
and  paid  by  said  party  of  the  second  part. 

And  it  is  further  understood  that  this 
agreement  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the 
successors  and  assigns  of  the  parties  hereto 
respectively. 


Taxation  of  Insurance  Companies. 


Insurance  Commissioner  Wailes  of  Mary- 
land, has  just  presented  his  annual  report, 
for  the  year  1875,  showing  business  of  1874, 
and  while  it  is  a  little  late  in  the  season  so 
far  as  it  benefits  the  public  as  to  the  standing 
of  the  companies  are  concerned,  yet  Mr. 
"Wailes  has  embodied  in  this  report  a  few 
very  valuable  suggestions  concerning  the 
taxation  of  insurance  companies.  On  this 
point  the  commissioner  says: 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  provides 
that  "the  Legislature,  at  its  first  session  after 
ratification,  shall  provide  by  law  for  State 
and  municipal  taxation,  upon  the  revenues 
accruing  from  business  done  in  the  State  by 
all  foreign  corporations."  The  duty  thus 
made  obligatory,  must  also  be  discharged 
with  due  regard  to  that  provision  of  the  De- 
claration of  Rights,  which  declares  jjthat 
"every  person  in  the  State,  holding  property 
therein,  ought  to  contribute  his  proportion 


of  public  tax  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, according  to  his  actual  wortli  in  real 
and  personal  property." 

The  word  "Revenue"  in  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution    can  have  no    other    meaning 
than   "income,"   and  taxes,  therefore,  can 
only  be  imposed  upon  the  Mincorne"  of  for- 
eign corporations,  and  must  be  imposed  in 
due  "proportion"  to  actual   value   of  pro- 
perty taxed.     Such  taxation  must  not  be  in 
greater  "proportion"   on    foreign   corpora- 
tions than  is  imposed   upon   domestic  cor- 
porations  engaged   in    the    same    kind    of 
business.     We  take  this  construction  of  the 
law  to  be   not  only   in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  but  also 
with  that   inter-State  comity  which  ought 
not  only  to  exist,  but  manifest  itself  in  all 
legislation.     Is  a  "licence"  which  costs  for- 
eign corporations  a  specific  sum  within  the 
meaning   of  the  Constitution,   if  domestic 
corporations  engaged  in   the  same  business 
are   not    required   to    take    out    the   same 
license?     While  the  State  has  the  right  to 
admit  or  refuse  admittance  to   any  foreign 
corporation,  and  when  admitted,  to  impose 
any  restrictions  within  its  pleasure,  are  not 
discriminations  against   the   success  of  the 
very  business    permitted    inimical    to    the 
spirit  of  inter-State  comity  if  they  impose 
greater  costs  upon  the  corporations  of  other 
States  than  are  required  of  Marj'land  cor- 
porations? 

These  reflections  are  pertinent  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  all  corporations,  but  increase  in 
force  when  applied  to  insurance  corpora- 
tions, whose  "  business  done  in  the  State"  is 
not  confined  to  "  income,"  but  has  a  large 
"  out  go"  or  return  to  people  of  the  State  in 
the  form  of  losses;  also,  which  often  equals 
and  sometimes  exceeds  all  receipts  in  the 
State. 

In  1872,  the  premiums  received  by  life  in- 
surance companies  of  other  States  amounted 
to  $1,570,877,  and  the  same  companies  paid 
out  for  death  losses  to  citizens  of  Maryland, 
$790,788,  Leaving  a  balance  of  $786,089, 
upon  which  they  paid  taxes  to  the  State 
amounting  to  $28,509.44,  or  3.63  per  cent.: 
yet  the  tax  was  only  1^  per  cent.,  but  being 
upon  gross  premiums  was  an  actual  addi- 
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tional  tax  of  2.63  per  cent,  upon  their  other 
accumulations.  In  1873,  the  premiums  re- 
ceived by  the  life  insurance  companies  of 
other  States  amounted  to  $1,718,579,  and 
their  death  losses  to  $704,118,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $1,014,461,  upon  which  their  tax 
was  $30,452.73,  was  3  per  cent.,  or  1^  per 
cent,  additional  to  the  tax  imposed  by  the 
law.  Again,  in  1874  the  "revenue"  from 
premiums  received  was  $1,696,981 — the 
death  losses  amounted  to  $783,762,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $913,219;  the  tax  paid  that 
year  was  $25,339.36,  which  was  2.77  per 
cent,  upon  the  net  revenues,  being  1.27  per 
cent,  over  license  tax.  These  balances  of 
premiums  over  death  losses  were  not  profits 
in  any  sense  of  the  term.  They  embody  a 
liability  to  the  policy-holders,  or  "  reserve," 
which  is  an  indebtedness  from  the  company 
to  the  members,  and  no  political  economist 
has  ever  countenanced  taxation  upon  in- 
debtedness. Yet,  in  1872,  the  taxation  in 
this  State  was  practically  3.63  per  cent.,  in 
1873  3  per  cent.,  and  in  1874  2.77  per  cent. 
upon  the  funds  paid  in  the  shape  of  debts 
to  the  widows  and  orphans  in  this  State. 
There  is  no  other  fund  in  mutual  life  under- 
writing which  can  pay  taxes,  except  that 
which  limits  pauperism  and  provides  for  the 
education  of  the  helpless  and  dependent. 

Every  citizen,  natural  or  artidcial,  must 
bear  his  just  "proportion"  of  the  public 
burdens,  and  however  charitably  disposed 
one  may  feel  toward  the  widow  and  orphan, 
their  mite  is  as  much  due  the  State  as  is  the 
quota  of  the  wealthiest.  It  is  the  part  of  a 
wise  State  policy  so  to  distribute  the  burdens 
of  taxation  as  not  to  take  from  the  rich  or 
the  poor  more  than  their  fair  proportion ; 
and  not  to  permit  the  facility  of  collecting 
a  tax  to  be  any  reason  for  imposing  an  un- 
due and  improper  burden. 

The  present  license  and  tax  upon  gross  re- 
ceipts of  life  insurance  companies  imposing 
heavier  burdens  upon  the  business  of  life 
underwriting  than  is  paid  by  any  other  busi- 
ness in  the  State,  ought  to  be  reduced. 
Moreover,  this  tax  is  imposed  not  upon  the 
people  of  Maryland,  but  only  upon  that 
small  portion  who  are  seeking  to  provide  a 
fund  for  the   support  of  dependents,   which 


they  cannot  provide  from  their  every  day 
calling  or  business.  The  tax  is  now  de- 
ducted by  nearly  every  life  company  from 
the  dividends  due  to  the  citizens  of  States 
taxing  receipts.  Fourteen  States  impose  no 
tax  upon  premiums  received  by  life  insur- 
ance companies;  if  the  dividends  of  the 
policy-holders  were  in  the  aggregate  charged 
with  State  taxes,  the  citizens  of  those 
States  thus  liberal  in  their  policy  to  the 
companies,  would  be  required  to  pay  a  part 
of  the  taxes  levied  by  less  liberal  States, 
and  the  taxes  imposed  by  Maryland  would 
fall,  in  part,  upon  the  policy-holders  living 
in  New  York,  where  no  taxes  are  charged 
upon  life  insurance.  There  is  a  propriety 
about  this  assessment  of  dividends  with 
taxes  that  cannot  be  complained  of.  To 
prevent  the  otherwise  injustice  of  making 
the  policy-holders  of  a  non-taxing  State 
pay  part  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  other 
States,  the  dividend  due  to  policy-holders 
in  Maryland  is  charged  with  the  taxes  paid 
to  Marj'land,  and  the  remainder  divided 
among  the  Maryland  policy-holders.  Thus 
the  taxes,  though  paid  by  the  company,  are 
in  reality  paid  by  the  policy-holders  of  this 
State.  The  people  who  thus  pay  the  heavy 
tax  to  the  State  are  the  prudent  and  saving- — 
the  merchant,  mechanic,  and  laboring  man 
striving  by  savings  and  accumulations  to 
protect  dependents  from  the  want  that  fol- 
lows the  early  death  of  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily. These  policy-holders  pay  taxes  upon 
all  other  property,  and  pay  their  "pro- 
portion "  according  to  the  value  of  their 
property. 

These  considerations  suggest  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  present  tax  and  an  amendmen 
of  the  law,  so  that  the  charge  for  license 
shall  be  $100 — a  sum  properly  chargeable 
for  the  use  of  the  courts  of  the  State — these 
companies,  and  a  tax  of  1^  per  cent,  upon 
net  premium,  to  be  ascertained  by  deduct- 
ing the  amount  each  company  pays  for 
death  losses  during  the  year,  from  the 
amount  of  premiums  received  by  the  same 
company  during  the  year. 

For  diftorent,  but  not  less  cogent  reasons, 
the  tax  imposed  by  license  ($300)  and  tax 
of  Ij  per  cent,  on  gross  premiums  exceed- 
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ing  §20,000,  required  of  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, should  be  reduced  to  a  license  of 
§100,  and  tax  of  Ig  per  cent,  as  at  present. 
An  examination  of  the  receipts  of  premi- 
ums, losses  and  taxes  paid  by  these  com- 
panies, will  show  that  the  $300  license  is  an 
enormous  tax  upon  the  premium  received. 
In  1872,  these  premiums  amounted  to 
$429,841,  and  the  losses  paid  to  §129,092, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $300,749 — which  paid 
taxes  amounting  to  $13,981.01,  or  4.51  per 
cent.  In  1873,  the  premiums  received 
amounted  to  $664,221,  and  the  losses  to 
$425,719,  the  balance,  $238,502,  paid  taxes 
amounting  to  $26,113.60,  or  10.95  per  cent. 
In  1874,  the  premiums  received  amounted 
to  $876,297,  the  losses  paid  to  $409,556,  the 
balance,  $466,741,  paying  a  tax  of  $25,957, 
or  5.56  per  cent. 

Many  of  the  companies  require  a  residen- 
ce of  several  years  before  the  Ij  per  cent, 
tax  is  applicable  to  their  receipts,  and  hence 
the  $300  license  becomes  a  very  heavy 
burden  upon  a  young  and  struggling  busi- 
ness. This  is  true  of  96  out  of  the  109  fire 
companies  that  paid  the  Controller  for 
license  in  the  fiscal  year  1874.  There  were 
but  thirteen  of  these  companies  which  re- 
ceived premiums  greater  in  amount  than 
$20,000,  and  to  such  only  was  the  tax  upon 
receipts  applicable.  The  others  paying  a 
specific  license  tax  of  $300,  in  some  cases 
paid  as  high  as  40  per  cent,  upon  their 
receipts.  Thus  the  eflTort  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  put  all  fire  companies  upon  the 
same  level  as  to  taxes,  has  resulted  in  bur- 
dening some  with  exactions  greater  in 
"proportion"  to  their  ability  to  pay  than 
are  required  of  others.  Some  examples 
will  illustrate  the  inequality  of  the  present 
system.  The  Eoyal,  of  London,  received 
in  premiums  $40,540,  upon  which  the  tax 
of  1^  per  cent,  was  $608,10;  but  if  that 
company's  losses,  which  amounted  to  $25,- 
152,  were  deducted  from  its  receipts,  the 
tax  upon  net  premiums  would  be  4.22  per 
cent.  The  St.  Louis,  of  Missouri,  received 
in  premiums  $774,  had  no  losses,  but  paid 
license  of  $300,  which  was  nearly  39  per 
cent,  upon  net  premiums.  These  are  ex- 
treme cases,  but  an  examination  of  table 


"K,"  will  show  that  the  specific  license  tax 
$300  is  burdensome,  to  an  extreme  point, 
upon  fire  companies.  It  has  prevented 
many  excellent  companies  from  establishing 
agencies  in  Maryland,  and  deprived  the 
people  of  the  State  from  the  benefit  of  in- 
creased capital.  For  these  reasons,  we 
recommend  a  reduction  of  license  to  $100, 
leaving  the  percentage  tax  as  at  present. 

The  State  of  Maryland  is  very  deficient  in 
capital  for  the  protection  of  her  people  from 
loss  by  fire;  the  Maryland  fire  insurance 
companies  have  but  $2,323,948,  while  the 
companies  of  other  States  and  countries  re- 
porting to  this  department  have  capital 
amounting  to  $55,404,585,  The  encourage- 
ment of  good  companies  to  come  into  Mary- 
land should  be  the  policy  of  the  State,  and 
not  the  discouragement  which  the  present 
taxation  presents. 

Excessive  taxation  of  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, like  that  of  life  insurance  companies, 
reacts  upon  the  people  of  the  State.  When- 
ever taxation  trenches  too  strongly  upon  the 
proper  return  of  the  capital  employed,  the 
premiums  charged  will  be  increased,  or  the 
company  withdrawn  from  the  State.  In  the 
one  case  the  people  are  deprived  orf  the  cap- 
ital necessary  to  their  protection  ;  in  the 
other  they  have  to  pay  the  tax  disguised  in 
increased  premiums. 

Fortunately  the  present  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  State  of  Maryland  does  not  re- 
quire resort,  on  her  part,  to  such  question- 
able taxation,  as  that  at  present  imposed 
upon  insurance  corporations,  and  they  can 
be  encouraged  and  yet  the  State  derive  a 
reasonable  and  proper  revenue  from  them. 

Year.  Character  of  Tax.                    Amount, 

1803  $200  license 811,400.00 

1864  200        "     12,400.00 

1865  200       "     14.000.00 

1866  200       "     21,400.00 

1867  200       •*     15,600.00 

1868  200  "    for  seven   months   and 

and  ?400  for  five  months.    18,800.00 

1869  400       "     26,800.00 

1870  400       "    for  seven   months,  and 

300  license,  and  IJ^  per 
cent,  tax  on  receipts 
over  620,000  for  five 
months 33,900.00 

1871  300  license  and  tax,  and  IJ^  per 

cent,    for    all    receipts 

over  820,000 33,445.68 
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1872  Same  license  and  tax  department 

organized,  for  5  months 

of  this  year 54,063.46 

1873  Same  license  and  tax 72,034.35 

1874  "           "           "         62,158.70 

1875  "           "           "         72,042.15 

Total 8448,104.34 


Lapse,  Surreuder,  Change. 

These  are  the  three  modes  in  which  life 
insurance  policies  terminate  which  have 
provoked  so  much  criticism  from  the 
Pinches,  and  other  unthinking  writers. 
There  is  no  other  business  known  among 
men  where  there  is  not  found  the  same 
losses  through  indiflPerence,  or  carelessness, 
or  infirmity,  or  change  of  purpose,  and  yet 
in  life  insurance  alone  does  there  seem  to 
have  been  developed  a  desire  to  make  the 
one  party  bound  to  a  contract  responsible 
for  all  the  laches  by  which  the  contract  is 
terminated. 

Why  it  should  be  thought  strange  that 
man,  who  is  inconstant  in  everything  else, 
should  be  inconstant  in  the  payment  of  a 
premium  which  brings  no  present  return, 
and  to  many  only  a  future  return  which 
they  do  not  care  for,  is  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. Men  are  inconstant  to  their  mar- 
riage vows,  inconstant  in  their  religion,  and 
these  facts  do  not  seem  to  discredit  matri- 
mony or  religion  ;  but  let  one  take  out  an 
insurance  policy,  and  afterwards  weary  in 
the  payment  of  premiums  and  let  it  lapse, 
and  life  insurance  managers  are  at  once 
charged  with  being  the  cause  of  his  failure. 

We  are  so  easily  dissatisfied  with  every- 
thing in  this  world,  is  it  any  wonder  we  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  life  insurance  ?  There 
are  men  who  cannot  be  satisfied  to  live  in  a 
house  or  neighborhood  more  than  a  year  at 
a  time,  who  cannot  carry  on  a  business  ven- 
ture long  enough  to  demonstrate  its  value, 
who  cannot  work  a  year  in  a  place,  who 
change  their  minister,  iheir  doctor,  their 
lawyer,  their  furniture,  for  a  whim,  but  are 
expected,  by  a  certain  class  of  people,  to 
persist  in  the  payment  of  life  insurance  pre- 
miums with  as  much  regularity  and  persist- 
ence as  the  stars  move  in  their  courses. 

We  frequently  hear  life  insurance  com- 


pared with  savings  banks  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, and  nearly  always  to  the  discredit  of 
the  life  insurance  company.  Suppose  we 
were  to  make  a  comparison  in  this  respect. 
The  reports  state,  as  we  observe  by  a  daily 
paper,  that  in  1874  there  were  203,356  new 
accounts  opened  with  the  savings  banks  of 
this  State,  and  166,725  accounts  closed. 
Further,  of  the  3,208,927  accounts  opened 
since  reports  have  been  made  by  New  York 
savings  banks,  only  872,498  remain.  What 
are  the  reasons  for  this  great  mortality  in 
savings  bank  accounts  ?  and  why  does  not 
some  fervid  newspaper  writer,  in  the  Times 
or  somewhere  else,  treat  us  to  the  usual  col- 
umn or  so  of  criticism  of  bank  management, 
criticism  which  is  so  common  a  companion 
to  a  life  insurance  statement  ?  Are  depos- 
itors in  savings  banks  to  be  allowed  to  with- 
draw their  accounts  at  will,  and  is  the  man- 
agement of  the  banks  to  go  unscathed  by 
those  vigilant  guardians  of  the  public,  the 
daily  press  ? 

Are  life  insurance  managers  to  be  ac- 
counted sinners  above  all  men  who  conduct 
business,  because  the  tower  of  Siloam  falls 
on  them  ? 

Statistics  also  show  that  over  ninety  per 
cent,  of  commercial  ventures  fail.  Can 
anybody  give  us  a  better  reason  for  this 
than  is  found  in  the  ill-advised  plans  or  in- 
firmity of  purpose  of  those  who  enter  upon 
them?  And  is  not  the  whole  matter  sum- 
med up  in  the  fact  that  man  is  largely  the 
creature  of^  circumstances,  and  does  not 
know  to-day  what  he  will  want  to-morrow? 

If  we  were  only  omniscient  we  might 
manage  these  matters  better,  only  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  if  such  were  the  case,  it  would 
not  entirely  paralyze  human  effort.  If  a 
man  could  see  far  enough  ahead  to  know 
that  the  wife  and  children  he  to-day  protects 
by  life  insurance  would  die  before  himself, 
he  would  not  insure.  Shall  we  blame  the 
insurance  company  when  the  event  happens 
which  he  had  not  forseen  and  he  drops  his 
insurance  in  consequence?  Or  if  the  policy- 
holder of  to-day  could  see  that,  long  before 
his  death,  he  would  be  unable  to  pay  pre- 
miums, would  he  ever  begin?  If  he  could 
foresee  a  future  competence  for  himself  and 
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his  little  ones,  would  he  be  apt  to  sacrifice 
present  comforts  to  provide  against  a  future 
which  needed  no  such  provision  ?  and  when 
that  future  comes,  what  satisfaction  would 
he  have  in  continuing  payments  to  secure 
something  he  already  has  secured? 

This  may  be  construed  into  an   argument 
for  term   life  insurance,  unaccompanied  by 
reserves,  and  in  one  sense  it  is  so.     A  man 
knows  to-day  what  he  needs,  he  does  not 
know  what  he  will  need  or  what  he  will  be 
able  to  pay  for  next  year;  therefore  we  may 
say  he  should  not  hamper  himself  with  an 
uncertain  future.     But  of  course  the  shield 
has  another  side  to  it.     There  is,  in  level 
premiums  and  large  reserves,  an  clement  of 
persistence  which  men  sadly  need  to  stim- 
ulate to  duty.     There  is  an  element  of  sta- 
bility and  safety  and  economy  in  a  long  con- 
tract  which  the   shorter  one  cannot  have, 
and  when  we  find  that  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  work  in  life  insurance — some  of  it, 
it  must  be  confessed,   sadly   forced — nearly 
one-half  of  all  the  insurance  ever  written  in 
the  better  class  of  companies  is  still  in  force, 
and  that  out  of  the  half  which  has  been  lost 
must  come  the  deaths,  the  expirations,  the 
"not  taken,"  and  the  changes  and  surrend- 
ers, we  are  inclined  to  point  with  something 
of  pride  to  the  record  of  American  life  in- 
surance, as  a  business  which,  on  the  whole, 
has  stood  the  racket  of  a  changing  social  life 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
and  maintained  an  exceptionally  strong  po- 
sition for  persistence  and  stability. — Chron- 
icle. 


Fire-Proof  Buildings. 

One  of  the  banks  in  Chicago,  finding  it- 
'self  the  possessor — as  a  result  of  the  fire — 
of  certain  lots  of  land  on  which,  as  security, 
it  had  lent  money,  has  undertaken  to  build 
some  cheap  fire-proof  houses.  These  build- 
ings are  designed  for  mechanics  or  persons 
of  small  means,  and  though  containing 
some  six  or  seven  rooms  each,  are  sold  at 
$1,700  per  house.  To  test  their  absolute 
power  of  resistance  to  fire,  one  of  them  is 
stored  with  combustible  material,  nearly 
equal  to  the  ordinary  furniture  of  a  dwell- 


ing house,  and  in  the  presence  of  various 
insurance  oflEicials,  is  fired.  The  experiment 
is  perfectly  successful,  as  nothing  is  burned 
in  the  building  but  the  material  provided, 
and  the  only  injurious  efifcct  is  a  little  black- 
ening of  the  walls. 

Unfortunately  in  this  city,  owing  to  the 
price  of   land,  no  model  dwelling  houses 
can   be   profitably   built  of  a    small   size. 
But  in  one  respect,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  imitating  the  Chicago  example — that  is, 
in  building  large  tenement  houses,  or  even 
private  dwellings,  absolutely  fire-proof.    All 
who  have  thought  much  in  regard  to  the 
recent  terrible  fires  in  American  cities  musj 
see   that  the  conditions  for  a  terrific  con- 
flagration exist  in  New  York  as  much  as  in 
many  other  cities.      Wherein  is   this  city 
better  guarded  against  fire  than  Boston  was? 
Certainly  not  in  our  building  material,  or 
better  supply  of  water ,  or  fire-proof  roofs, 
or  in  the  structure  of  the  houses.     Our  only 
advantage  is  in  the  superior  firemen's  or- 
ganization.     This  we  may  lose  at  any  mo- 
ment through  some  political  interference,  or 
by  the  inevitable  organization  which  seems 
to  attend  this  municipal  machinery  in  our 
cities.      Let  but  a  remarkable  coincidence 
of  unfavorable  circumstances  occur,  such  as 
a  high  wind,  severe  cold  (as  in  the  fire  of 
1835),  short  water  supply,  an  origin  of  the 
fire  in  our  poorest  wooden   quarters,  such 
as  in   the   Fourth   Ward,    and  some  tem- 
porary disorder  of   our  fire  organization, 
and  New  York  might  witness  a  conflagra- 
tion like  that  of  Boston. 

It  would  not  be  an  incredible  supposition 
that  a  large  part  of  the  city  could  be 
destroyed  in  a  day  or  two.  All  persons 
with  large  insurance  or  property  interests 
must  always  consider  this  contingency  as 
possible.  And  yet,  through  many  centuries, 
such  a  calamity  has  not  occurred  in  Europ- 
ean cities.  No  one  ever  hears  of  an  Italian 
or  German  or  French  city  burning  up.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  people  are  careless, 
the  fire  service  is  not  remarkable,  and  yet 
no  great  conflagration  ever  happens. 

We  believe  the  explanation  to  lie  in  the 
superior  fire-proof  structure  of  the  European 
dwelling-houses.     The  slate  and  tile  roofs, 
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the  cement,  stone  or  brick  flooring,  the 
stone  staircases,  brick  arches,  and  beams 
covered  with  cement,  are  what  protect  each 
room,  and  cause  a  fire,  if  it  break  out,  to  be 
of  short  duration  and  little  extent. 

A  material  is  coming  into  use  in  this 
city  which  we  hope  ere  long  to  see  univer- 
sally employed  in  the  houses  of  large  cities, 
even  if  not  required  by  law.  "We  refer  to 
fire-proof  blocks  of  cement  for  partitions. 
There  are  various  patents  of  this  useful  in- 
vention, but  the  peculiarity  of  many  of  them 
lies  in  the  use  of  partly-hollow  cement  or 
plaster  squares,  instead  of  the  usual  lath- 
and-plaster  divisions.  There  is  thus  no 
hollow  space  for  the  fire  to  work  up  in,  and 
no  inflammable  material  in  the  walls  and 
partitions  to  consume.  Much  space  is  saved, 
and  as  two  coats  of  plaster  are  spared  and 
the  lathing,  the  expense  is  not  materially 
greater  than  under  the  old  system.  The 
plaster  is  laid  over  these  blocks,  which  are 
fitted  together.  Fire-proof  floors  must  also 
come  more  and  more  into  use,  and  cement 
and  stone  stairways  for  the  large  houses. 
Our  new  roofs  are  undoubtedly  much  better 
guarded  than  were  the  old  ones,  by  iron- 
girders,  stone  copings,  and  slate  covering. 

The  great  source  of  fire  in  this  country  is 
undoubtedly  the  furnace-flue  or  hot-air  pipe. 
If  our  insurance  companies  would  cause  the 
passage  of  acts  which  should  require,  under 
penalties,  certain  safeguards  about  every 
hot-air  pipe,  wherever  it  cuts  a  floor  or  par- 
tition, many  destructive  fires  would  be  pre- 
vented. The  safest  mode  of  construction 
seems  the  running  the  pipes  through  chim- 
ney-flues. The  safest  mode  of  heating  is  by 
steam  or  hot  water.  Kitchens,  where  so 
many  fires  originate,  ought  to  have  cement 
floors.  We  have  only  to  attend  carefully 
to  some  of  these  details  in  building  to  make 
American  cities  as  safe  as  European,  and  to 
protect  and  save  a  vast  amount  of  property 
which  each  year  goes  oS"  in  smoke.  Let  the 
example  of  Chicago  be  followed,  and  careful 
experiments  be  made  in  other  cities  to  ob- 
tain the  most  secure  mode  of  structure  for  a 

building. — Times. 

— The  Brooklyn  Gazette,  of  December  25,  is 
before  us,  greatly  enlarged. 


A  "Word  to  Policy-Holders. 

When  a  policy  of  life  insurance  is  first 
secured,  the  determination  to  keep  it  in  force 
should  at  once  be  formed  by  the  policy- 
holder, become  a  fixed  purpose,  and  be  re- 
garded by  him  as  a  most  sacred  obligation. 
Perpetual  security  to  the  policy-holder  was 
the  principal  idea,  or  purpose,  in  the  original 
construction  of  the  system  of  life  insurance. 
The  annual  premiums  were  made  small, 
(relative  to  the  amount  of  insurance,)  upon 
the  very  supposition  that  they  were  to  be 
paid  during  the  lifetime  of  the  insured  party, 
or  for  a  definite  number  of  years.  Life  in- 
surance ofiFers  to  pers'Ons  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  ordinary  results  of  a  life 
time  of  labor,  for  the  small  annual  pre- 
miums received,  upon  the  calculation  that 
these  payments  are  to  be  continuous. 

Therefore,  to  answer  the  end  contemplated 
by  companies  in  granting  policies,  as  also 
by  the  policy-holders  in  receiving  the  same, 
to  answer  the  very  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
life  insurance  contract,  the  policies  must  be 
maintained  and  kept  in  force  by  the  insured 
parties . 

It  will  be  seen,  consequently,  that  to  al- 
low a  policy  to  lapse  for  any  cause,  or  in 
any  way  to  change  its  status  to  less  security 
of  insurance,  involves  a  departure  from  the 
original  intentions  and  conditions  of  the 
policy. 

Why  are  policies  taken  ?  They  are  taken 
because  of  the  natural  regard  and  love  men 
have  for  their  families.  Por  whom  are  they 
taken?  In  almost  all  cases  they  are  taken 
for  the  benefit  of  wives  and  children.  ( To 
widows  and  orphans  the  different  life  insu- 
rance companies  in  the  United  States,  last 
year,  paid  over  thirty  millions  of  dollars.) 

Why  should  policies  then  be  allowed  to 
lapse?  If  they  represent  so  much-^if,  by 
small  annual  payments  they  are  allowed  to 
represent  the  accumulations  of  a  life-time, 
if  they  stand  to  wives  and  children  as  em- 
blems  of  enduring  aflfection  and  love — if 
finally,  their  benefits  are  realized  to  the  fam- 
ily in  the  sorest  hour  of  human  sorrow  and 
need,  why  should  they  be  permitted  to 
lapse?     Certainly  from  no  light  motive  or 
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cause  should  a  life  insurance  policy  be  allow- 
ed to  become  null  and  void. 

Do  not  be  induced  to  change  your  policy 
by  the  representations  of  agents  that  other 
companies  will  afford  you  greater  benefits. 
The  rates  of  all  companies  being  upon  the 
same  basis,  the  difference  is  so  small,  it  is 
scarcely  ever  considered  in  determining  an 
insurance.  Especially,  it  would  not  pay, 
in  making  a  change  from  one  company  to 
another. 

Do  not  be  dissatisfied  because  dividends 
have  not  equalled  your  expectations.  On 
the  mutual  plan,  although  the  dividends 
vary  according  to  the  success  or  conditions 
of  that  class  of  insurance,  in  different  years, 
yet,  if  you  will  calculate  the  exact  amount 
of  cash  you  have  paid,  in  any  series  of  years, 
it  will  be  found  that  you  have  had  your  in- 
surance at  average  low  rates  of  annual  pre- 
miums, and  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  to  con- 
tinue. 

Do  not  give  up  your  policy,  or  allow  it  to 
lapse  because  of  your  supposed  inability  to 
meet  the  required  annual  payment.  The 
hard  times  would  be  harder  for  you  in  such 
an  event.  The  reflection  that  so  much  had 
been  lost  to  your  family,  would  add  to  your 
present  discouragements  and  troubles.  You 
had  better  make  almost  any  other  sacrifice 
than  to  sacrifice  your  life  insurance  policy. 
You  have  no  other  material  interests  that 
you  can  hold  secure  upon  such  easy  terms. 
All  your  other  interests  exceed  but  little,  if 
at  all,  the  amount  of  money  you  place  in 
them,  or  must  hold,  in  order  to  secure  these 
interests  to  your  family.  But  life  insurance 
— look  at  it  for  a  moment ;  see  how  dispro- 
portionate the  small  payment  seems  to  the 
vast  interest  it  represents,  and  which  is  thus 
secured  to  the  policy-holder.  It  is  a  large 
future  good  made  positive  by  a  small  pre- 
sent outlay.  If,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  in 
your  possession  seventy-five  or  a  hundred 
dollars,  you  allow  a  |5,000-  policy  to  lapse, 
you  lose  what  you  will  probably  never  be 
able  to  recover. 

Above  all,  do  not  allow  your  mind  to  be 
prejudiced  against  life  insurance,  or  against 
any  particular  company,  because  of  state- 
ments of  rival   agents,   or  from  anything 


written  or  said  by  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  business.  There  is  nothing  more 
certain  than  the  integrity  and  stability  of 
the  life  insurance  interest  in  this  country, 
and  there  is  no  other  financial  system  that 
affords  such  security  for  the  future,  and  that 
is  so  deserving  of  public  confidence  and  en- 
couragement.— Hiram  Torrey,  in  Baltimore 
Underwriter. 


P.  B.  Castle. 


From  a  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  paper,  of 
a  recent  date,  we  clip  the  following  notice 
of  P.  B.  Castle,  and  the  only  excuse  we 
have  for  giving  space  in  our  columns  to  this 
notice  is,  that  should  he  escape  conviction 
the  probabilities  are  that  he  will  immediately 
locate  on  this  Coast;  and  as  we  have  at 
present  a  good  supply  of  his  kind,  we  beg 
that  he  select  some  other  field  for  future  op- 
erations. Of  this  gentleman  the  Leaven- 
worth paper  says  : 

"  The  name  of  the  person  who  heads  tjiis 
article  is  too  well  known  in  this  section  of 
our  mundane  sphere,  to  need  any  extended 
or  wordy  description  of  his  personnel  at  our 
hands.  He  is  known  in  insurance  circles, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  State,  for  a  versatility 
of  talent  and  aptness  as  an  agent  not  often 
attained  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
make  it  a  study,  and  a  "  life"  one  at  that. 
About  four  years  ago  he  was  located  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  and  acting  as  State  Agent  of 
the  Northwestern  Life  Insurance  Company, 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Previous  to  his  en- 
tering upon  the  duties  of  his  oflice  a  bond 
was  required,  which  he  furnished.  The 
company  returned  the  bond,  deeming  it  in- 
sufiScient  security.  Castle  wrote  to  the 
Home  Oflnice,  promising  to  make  the  bond 
good,  but  in  the  meantime  went  on  soliciting 
business  and  collecting  premiums.  The 
company  complained  that  a  satisfactory  bond 
was  never  furnished,  and  further,  that  Castle 
collected  monies  he  never  reported  or  turned 
over  to  the  company.  Finally,  Mr.  Wm. 
Booth,  State  Agent  for  Kansas,  was  directed 
to  proceed  to  St.  Joseph  and  "  take  up  the 
agency."  This  duty  Mr.  Booth  performed, 
and   proceeded  to   an  examination  of  Mr. 
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Castle's  books,  which  showed  a  balance  in 
the  agent's  hands  due  the  company,  of  some 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars.  Castle,  we  are 
told,  acknowledged  the  indebtedness,  and 
asked  for  a  little  time — space — and  he  would 
liquidate.  This  was  some  three  years  ago, 
yet  the  settlement  has  not  been  made  from 
that  time  until  the  present. 

Yesterday  evening,  about  three  o'clock, 
while  he  was  in  his  office  in  the  Latta  block, 
corner  Fifth  and  Delaware  streets,  he  was 
arrested  on  a  requisitidn  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri  on  the  Governor  of  Kan- 
sas, the  order  being  in  the  hands  of  Deputy 
Sheriff  Spaulding,  who  immediately  turned 
him  over  to  the  Sheriff  of  Buchanan  County, 
Mo.,  who  placed  him  in  a  carriage,  and 
telling  the  driver  to  proceed  to  the  lower 
depot,  ere  as  many  minutes  elapsed  as  it 
takes  to  write  the  affair  up,  P.  B.  Castle 
had  been  taken  across  the  river  to  East 
Leavenworth,  and  put  on  board  the  north- 
ward bound  train  for  St.  Joe. 

Thus  endeth  the  first  chapter," 


Fire  Screens. 


Editor  Idaho  Avalanche : 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Silver  City  will 
some  day  share  the  same  fate  which  befell 
Fairview  and  Virginia  City,  if  there  is  not 
some  means  provided  for  the  protection  of 
the  buildings  adjoining  the  one  on  fire. 
You'll  think  from  what  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pose, that  I  want  to  make  some  money, 
which  is  true,  as  Consolidated  South  Moun- 
tain cleaned  me  out  of  cash.  My  present 
occupation  is  manufacturing  tin  roofs,  which 
give  general  satisfaction,  as  they  admit 
neither  rain  nor  snow,  no  matter  how  hard 
the  wind  blows.  Now  what  I  propose,  in 
case  of  a  fire  in  Silver  City,  is  to  have  three 
or  four  large  tin  screens,  say  20x20  feet 
square,  fitted  with  guy  poles  that  would 
always  keep  them  in  place.  When  not  in 
use  they  could  be  kept  in  charge  of  an  or- 
ganized fire  company,  and  hung  up,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  side  of  some  large  building. 
In  case  of  fire  these  screens  could  be 
placed  in  position  to  protect  adjoin- 
ing buildings.     The  screens  could  be  kept 


cool  by  a  couple  of  men  on  the  shady  side 
keeping  them  wet.  If  the  community  think 
well  of  this  suggestion,  and  the  fire  screens 
are  required,  I  can  make  them.  But,  as 
Wellington  said  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
[Wasn't  it  Nelson  ?— Ed.  Av.]  "This 
day  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty."  Therefore,  if  you  want  the  fire 
screens,  I  shall  expect  every  citizen  to  save 
all  his  old  tin  cans,  from  the  size  of  an 
oyster  to  that  of  a  coal  oil  can. 

Eespectfully,  J.  A.  Jones. 


Verdict— "  Guilty  l" 


We  congratulate  the  community  at  large, 
and  Fire  Underwriters  in  particular,  that 
another  conviction  for  arson  has  been  ef- 
fected. There  is  no  other  known  preventa- 
tive against  this  growing  evil  of  incendiar- 
ism but  that  of  sure  and  certain  punishment, 
by  incarceration  in  the  State  Prison,  or 
hanging  by  Judge  Lynch.  But  so  many 
have  succeeded  in  escaping  the  just  pun- 
ishment due  them  for  this  crime,  that  bad 
men,  of  late  years,  have  become  emboldened, 
and  arson  is  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 
Convictions  are  not  easily  obtained,  and 
even  where  sufficient  evidence  of  guilt  is 
found,  punishment  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Hence  the  present  case  is 
the  more  worthy  of  a  somewhat  extended 
notice. 

Below  we  give  a  synopsis  of  a  case,  lately 
tried  in  Napa  county,  which  is  the  more 
particularly  remarkable  for  having  resulted 
in  the  conviction  of  a  man  claiming  to  be 
of  high  standing  among  our  merchants,  and 
of  more  than  ordinary  culture,  intelligence 
and  business  acumen.  On  the  17th  ult., 
Herman  Shainwald  was  found  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  arson,  in  the  second  degree,  in  the 
County  Court  of  Napa  County,  California. 
From  the  evidence  taken  before  the  court 
we  glean  the  following  : 

In  the  summer  of  1874,  J.  A.  Van  Ars- 
dale  &  Co.  were  doing  business  in  Pope 
Valley,  Napa  County,  California.  The 
firm  consisted  of  J.  A.  Van  Arsdale  and  a 
young  man  named  Richardson,  the  latter 
having  been  previously  employed  as  a 
clerk  in  the  store  of  Linforth,  Kellogg  «S5 
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Co.,  of  this  city.  The  latter  were  creditors 
and  endorsers  of  Eichardson.  It  having 
been  discovered  that  Eichardson  was  a  de- 
faulter, (for  embezzlements  from  his  former 
employers),  he  was  tried  and  convicted,  and 
sent  to  State  Prison.  Messrs.  Linforth, 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  for  themselves  and  other 
creditors,  sued  Van  Arsdale  for  a  settlement 
of  the  co-partnership,  having  succeeded 
Eichardson  in  his  share  of  the  estate.  At 
the  request  of  the  plaintiffs,  Shainwald  was 
appointed  Eeceiver,  by  the  Nineteenth  Dis- 
trict Court,  to  take  charge  of  the  estate 
and  account  to  the  Court. 

Among  the  effects  was  a  store,  containing 
the  remnants  of  a  stock  of  goods.  On  this 
stocks  of  i^goods  Messrs.  Linforth,  K.  &  Co. 
held  a  policy  of  insurance  in  the  sum  of 
$2,000,  "as  their  interest  might  appear." 

Shainwald  was  a  man  engaged  in  the  bus- 
iness of  settling  insolvent  estates,  has  made 
it  a  profeision,  and  is  lately  from  New 
Tork.  Having  relatives  and  friends  here, 
of  considerable  wealth,  he  found  it  an  easy 
matter  to  procure  bonds.  He  took  charge 
of  the  store  March  4th,  1875,  at  which 
time  the  inventory  of  the  goods,  at  cost 
price,  showed  about  $2,100.  He  continued 
the  sale  of  these  goods,  collecting  of  bills 
outstanding  and  sale  of  other  property,  up 
to  May  24th,  1875,  when  the  store  and 
contents  (which  were  advertised  for  sale  on 
the  next  Saturday,  at  auction,)  were  totally 
destroyed  by  fire. 

A  few  days  previous  to  this  fire,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  fire  the  store,  but  was 
discovered  by  a  boy  in  time  to  save  it  from 
destruction.  At  that  time  suspicion  was 
strong'against  Shainwald,  and  he  was  closely 
watched.  Circumstances  attending  the  lat- 
ter fire,  pointed  so  directly  to  him  that  he 
was  arrested,  on  his  return  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  which  place  he  repaired  imme- 
diately after  the  fire.  He  was  held  to 
appear  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  tried  in 
the  County  Court,  in  September  last,  the 
jury  disagreeing.  On  his  second  trial  a  ver- 
dict of  "guilty"  was  found  by  the  jury. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  first  act  of 
Shainwald,  after  the  fire,  was  to  go  to  San 
Francisco,  where,  together  with  James  Lin- 


forth, of  Linforth,  Kellogg  &  Co.,  he  made 
out,  signed,  and  swore  to  a  proof  of  loss,  for 
$1,492,  and  filed  the  same  with  the  insur- 
ance company.  The  evidence  also  shows 
that  there  was  not  in  the  store,  at  the  time 
of  the  tire,  goods  to  the  amount  of  $300. 
This  was  proven  by  the  clerk,  by  Van  Ars- 
dale and  other  competent  witnesses,  and  by 
admissions  made  by  Shainwald  before  and 
after  the  fire,  which  evidence  would  make 
the  actual  cash  value  at  about  the  above 
figure  as  an  average.  Shainwald  had  no 
insurable  interest,  yet  he  traveled  out  of  his 
duties,  as  a  Eeceiver,  and  became  a  pai'ty 
to  an  affidavit,  for  what  purpose  can  be 
easily  surmised.  The  books  being  burned, 
there  was  no  evidence  showing  what  had 
been  collected,  or  received  for  sales,  except 
a  private  memorandum  produced  in  court. 

This  case  has  been  bitterly  fought  through- 
out, and  Shainwald  has  had  the  influence 
and  assistance  of  heavy  firms  in  this  city, 
who  have  done  all  that  money  and  legal 
talent  could  do  to  secure  an  acquittal.  It  is 
anotorious  fact — at  least  notorious  to  fire 
underwriters — that  parties  under  suspicion 
of  arson  rush  to  San  Francisco,  where 
merchants,  interested  as  creditors  or  other- 
wise, use  their  influence  to  induce  a  hurried 
settlement  of  the  insurance,  forgetting  that 
they  are  acting  in  opposition  to  the  good  of 
the  community  and  the  safety  of  property. 
Every  case  of  the  kind  is  lending  assistance 
to  the  violation  of  the  law  !  Underwriters 
should  govern  themselves  accordingly,  and 
use  great  caution  against  insuring  that  class 
of  the  community  most  liable  to  be  induced 
to  commit  crime  for  private  gains.  In  the 
case  above  cited,  however,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  act  of  Shainwald's  could  ren- 
der the  policy  void,  as  he  had  no  ownership 
other  than  as  a  representative  of  parties  in 
interest.  The  only  suspicion  of  interest,  in 
burning,  adduced  on  the  trial,  was  the 
probability  of  money  unaccounted  for,  the 
evidence  of  which  was  burned  when  the 
stock  and  books  were  consumed. 

We  repeat  that  this  conviction  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  satisfaction,  the  high  stand- 
ing of  the  culprit,  as  testified  to  by  some  of 
our  merchants,   making  the  conviction  a 
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■wholesome  lesson  to  others.  There  is  alto- 
gether too  much  apathy  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  regarding  the  crime  of  ai-son.  It  is 
a  crying  evil.  Property-owners  look  to  the 
underwriters  to  be  more  vigilant  and  care- 
ful !  It  seems  to  us  that  a  standing  offer  of 
a  large  reward  shovild  be  made.  That  de- 
tectives should  be  put  upon  the  track  of  the 
suspected.  That  those  found  aiding  or  abet- 
ting, after  the  fact,  should  be  held  up  to  pub- 
lic scorn  and  contempt.  The  Fire  Marshal 
of  this  city  frequently  says  :  "  It  is  evident- 
ly an  incendiarism,"  as  some  new  case 
occurs,  and  there  the  matter  drops.  His 
efforts  are  futile  to  bring  the  felons  to  jus- 
tice, because  he  is  not  supported  by  the 
Grand  Jury  and  by  the  people.  In  the  case 
of  Shainwald  the  residents  of  Pope  Valley 
came  up  bravely  to  the  front.  To  Geo. 
Pearce,  Esq.,  of  Petaluma,  and  the  able 
District  Attorney,  D.  Spencer,  much  is  due. 
Let  other  communities  and  other  attorneys 
go  and  do  likewise!  And  above  all,  let  our 
dead-and-alive  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
shake  off  their  lethargy,  and  instruct  all 
their  members  to  investigate  every  suspi- 
cious case,  to  the  bottom,  before  settling! 


Extension  of  Fire  Limits. 

In  our  December  issue  we  pointed  out 
some  of  the  dangers  of  a  conflagration  in  our 
city,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  ex- 
tending our  fire  limits,  and  if  possible  pre- 
vent the  erection  of  any  more  fire  traps  in  the 
business  part  of  the  city,  calling  on  all  good 
citizens  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  good 
work;  and  we  now  congratulate  our  Board 
of  Underwriters  on  their  prompt  action  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors to  the  facts  mentioned  in  our  article, 
and  we  hope  for  the  good  of  the  city  at 
large,  as  well  as  the  underwriters,  that  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  will  take  a  proper  view 
of  the  situation  and  act  accordingly,  It  is 
not  enough,  however,  that  the  fire  limits  are 
extended,  but  the  ordinance  relating  to  the 
construction  of  buildings  should  be  more 
rigidly  enforced  in  future.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  Monday  even- 
ing, December  27th,  1875,  the  following  me- 


morial from  the  Board  of  Underwriters, 
was  read  and  referred  to  the  Fire  and  Water 
Committee: 

Gentlemen — The  undersigned  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, held  November  8,  1875,  to  petition 
your  honorable  body  for  the  passage  of  an 
ordinance  extending  the  fire  limits  of  the 
city  to  include  certain  streets  and  localities 
hereinafter  set  forth,  it  being  the  opinion  of 
the  said  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  that 
,  such  extension  is  imperatively  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  this  city  from  the  terrible 
calamities  which  have  befallen  various  sister 
cities  in  the  last  five  years. 

The  great  conflagrations  of  1871-2  in 
Chicago  and  Boston,  that  of  1874  in  the 
last-named  city,  and  the  recent  destruction 
of  Virginia  City  in  our  neighboring  State, 
were  all  owing  to  either  defective  building 
laws,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Boston  fire,  or 
too  circumscribed  fire  limits,  as  in  Chicago 
and  Virginia  City,  which  permitted  the 
surrounding  of  valuable  business  blocks 
and  their  costly  contents  by  a  heterogene- 
ous mass  of  wooden  structures,  including 
dwellings,  stores,  mills,  factories,  lumber 
yards,    and   other   hazardous   occupancies. 

San  Francisco  to-day   occupies  a  position  . 
very   similar  to   that  of  the  cities   named, 
previous  to  their  destruction  by  fire. 

Its  valuable  stores  and  warehouses,  with 
their  contents,  worth  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars, its  costly  hotels,  banks,  and  other 
buildings  public  and  private,  hemmed  in 
with  wooden  structures  of  various  kinds, 
many  of  them  being  filled  with  the  most  in- 
flammable materials,  and  in  momentary 
danger  of  a  conflagration  which  may  in  one 
short  day  sweep  away  three-quarters  of  the 
entire  business  portion  of  the  city,  entailing 
utter  ruin  upon  thousands  of  our  citizens 
and  imperiling  the  lives  of  very  many. 

By  a  proper  and  very  speedy  extension 
of  the  fire  limits,  and  a  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  fire  ordinances,  this  danger  can  be 
materially  lessened  and  possibly  finally 
averted. 

It  would  be  useless  for  your  memorialista 
to  point  out  how  the  hazard  of  serious  con- 
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flagration  is  daily  increasing,  by  the  crowd- 
ing together  of  wooden  structures  on  what 
were  recently  vacated  lots,  and  by  the  erec- 
tion of  huge  wooden  and  defective  brick 
buildings,  intended  for  numerous  and  vari- 
ous occupancies,  in  the  immediate  bounds 
of  the  fire  limits.  The  facts  are  patent  to  all. 

Your  memorialists  therefore  pray  of  your 
honorable  body,  not  alone  on  behalf  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  various  insurance  com- 
panies, whose  capital  and  assets  are  pledged 
for  the  protection  of  the  property-owners  of 
San  Francisco,  but  also  on  behalf  of  the 
property  owners  themselves,  and  those  de- 
pendent upon  them,  it  being  a  well-known 
fact  that  not  the  fortieth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  improvements  and  personal  property  in 
this  city  is  covered  by  policies  of  insurance, 
that  you  will  give  early  and  full  considera- 
tion to  their  petition,  and  adopt  an  ordinance 
making  such  an  extension  of  the  said  fire 
limits  as  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
gi'owing  city  demand. 

And  your  memorialists  would  respectfully 
suggest  for  your  consideration  that  the  said 
fire  limits,   so  extended,  be  as  follows,  viz  : 

The  Fire  Limits  shall  be  bounded  by  a 
line  commencing  at  a  point  on  Market  street, 
100  feet  east  from  the  intersection  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  Drumm  streets,  and  running 
thence  parallel  and  100  feet  east  of  the  east- 
erly line  of  Drumm  street  and  Pacific ; 
thence  along  the  southwesterly  line  of  Pa- 
cific street  to  Davis  street ;  thence  along  the 
westerly  line  of  Davis  street  to  Vallejo 
street,  to  a  point  100  feet  west  of  the  west- 
erly line  of  Battery  street ;  thence  parallel 
with  and  100  feet  west  of  the  westerly  line 
of  Battery  street  to  a  point  100  feet  north  of 
Broadway ;  thence  parallel  with  and  100 
feet  north  of  the  northerly  line  of  Broadway 
to  a  point  100  feet  east  of  Montgomery 
avenue;  thence  northwesterly  parallel  with 
and  100  feet  northeast  of  the  northeasterly 
line  of  Montgomery  avenue  to  Green  street; 
thence  along  the  southerly  line  of  Green 
street  to  a  point  100  feet  west  of  Stockton 
street;  thence  parallel  with  and  100  feet 
west  of  the  southeasterly  line  of  Stockton 
street  to  a  point  100  feet  south  of  Clay  street; 
thence  parallel  with  and  100  feet  south  of 


the  southerly  line  of  Clay  street  to  a  point 
100  feet  west  of  Dupont  street:  thence 
parallel  with  and  100  feet  west  of  the  west- 
erly line  of  Dupont  street  to  a  point  100  feet 
north  of  Bush  street ;  thence  parallel  with 
and  100  feet  north  of  Bush  street,  to  a  point 
100  feet  west  of  Powell  street ;  thence  par- 
allel with  and  100  feet  west  of  the  westerly 
line  of  Powell  street,  to  a  point  100  feet 
north  of  Market  street;  thence  parallel  with 
and  100  feet  northwest  of  the  northwesterly 
line  of  Market  street  to  Jones  street  and 
Market  street;  thence  along  the  southei'ly 
line  of  Market  street  to  Seventh  ;  thence 
along  the  northeasterly  line  of  Seventh 
street  to  a  point  100  feet  from  Market  street; 
thence  parallel  with  and  100  foot  southeast 
of  the  easterly  line  of  Market  street,  to  a 
point  100  feet  from  the  southwest  line  of 
Sixth  street;  thence  parallel  with  and  100 
feet  southwest  of  the  southwesterly  line  of 
Sixth  street  to  Brannan  street;  thence  along 
the  northwesterly  line  of  Brannan  street  to 
Second  sti'cet ;  thence  along  the  southwest- 
erly line  of  Second  street  to  Bryant  street ; 
thence  along  the  northwesterly  line  of  Bry- 
ant street  to  Fremont  street ;  thence  along 
the  southwesterly  line  of  Fremont  street  to 
Harrison  street;  thence  along  Harrison  street 
to  Spear  street;  thence  along  Spear  street  to 
Market  street;  thence  to  the  point  of  com- 
mencement. 

Your  memorialists  would  further  recom- 
mend to  j'^our  honorable  body,  in  view  of  the 
decided  prejudice  against  brick  dwelling 
houses  existing  in  this  city,  that  section 
third  of  the  ordinance  or  Order  No.  1,164, 
relating  to  the  construction  of  buildings 
within  the  fire  limits,  be  amended  as  fol- 
lows, viz :  By  inserting  after  the  words, 
"  All  buildings  hereafter  erected  within  fire 
limits  shall  be  made  and  constructed  of  brick 
and  stone,"  the  following  words,  "except 
those  to  be  occupied  exclusively  for  family 
residences,  which  may  be  constructed  of 
wood  ;  provided  that  the  same  shall  have 
brick  or  stone  foundations,  brick  chimneys, 
and  the  party  walls  to  be  filled  in  with  brick 
from  the  foundations  to  the  top  of  the  roof." 

Believing  that  there  exists  an  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  speedy  action  in   the   premises, 
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your  memorialists  would  respectfully  pray 
your  honorable  body  an  early  and  full  con- 
sideration of  this  their  petition,  and  they  re- 
main most  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vants. 

Edward  Brown, 
Julius  Jacobs, 
Louis  Jacoby. 
Keferred  to  the  Fire   and   Water    Com- 
mittee. 


Burning  of  tlie  State  Asylum  at 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

From  the  vej-y  interesting  and  able  report 
of  Prof.  W.  Wilkinson,  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  to  the 
Governor,  we  extract  the  following  regard- 
ing the  burning  of  the  building,  on  the  17th 
January  last,  which  has  a  deep  interest  to 
all  underwriters  in  its  conclusions.  The 
property  was  not  insured. 

Those  who  have  seen  a  plan  of  the  insti- 
tution will  remember  that  it  consisted  of 
two  parallel  ranges  of  buildings  sixty  feet 
apart,  connected  at  the  ends  by  one-story 
school  rooms,  and  in  the  middle  by  the  din- 
ing room  and  chapel,  of  full  altitude  with 
the  main  structure.  The  ventilation  was  in 
the  space  immediately  beneath  the  roof 
peak.  The  foul  air  in  the  rear  building,  by 
numerous  ducts,  was  gathered  into  the  gar- 
rut,  crossed  under  the  chapel  roof  and  join- 
ing the  ventilation  process  of  the  front 
building  found  the  open  air  through  the 
louvers  in  the  tower.  The  kitchen,  of  one 
story,  was  situated  back  of  the  main  build- 
ing, and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  pas- 
sageway. The  chimney  was  perhaps  forty 
feet  removed  from  the  rear  wall,  and  its  top 
was  about  on  a  level  with  the  eaves  of  the 
main  building,  so  that  the  ridge  of  the 
Gothic  roof  must  have  been  ten  feet  higher 
than  the  mouth  of  the  chimney.  The  roof 
was  shingled.  A  fierce  wind  from  the  north- 
east was  blowing  directly  across  the  institu- 
tion, carrying  any  burning  soot  that  might 
be  wrenched  from  the  chimney  upon  the 
shingles,  where  a  crack  offering  lodgment, 
the  spark  would  soon  be  fanned  to  a  blaze 
by  tlie  gale.     The  time  was  most  favorable 


for  an  accident  of  thi^  kind.  It  was  Sunday 
afternoon,  on  which  day  the  pupils  dine  at 
four  o'clock  p.  M.,  the  servants  and  laborers 
taking  their  dinner  at  the  same  hour.  As 
everybody  connected  with  the  institution 
was  inside  and  on  the  lower  floor,  the  fire 
had  a  full  half  hour  in  which  to  work  and  to 
spread  without  possibility  of  discovery. 
Having  gained  access  to  the  ventilation  ap- 
paratus, the  flames  spread  with  frightful  ra- 
pidity from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the 
other,  so  that  the  whole  roof  was  involved 
at  the  moment  when  (from  half  a  dozen 
standpoints)  the  fire  or  smoke  was  seen. 
The  Matron,  from  the  rear  corridor,  saw 
smoke  issuing  from  the  eaves  of  the  front 
building  ;  at  the  same  time,  from  the  front 
hall,  I  saw  twenty  feet  of  flame  on  the  ridge 
of  the  rear  roof.  Two  employes,  with  fire 
extinguishers,  went  up  into  the  tower,  but 
were  driven  back  by  the  volume  of  fire  that, 
following  the  lines  of  ventilation,  was  pour- 
ing across  the  chapel.  The  laborers,  whose 
quarters  were  in  the  third  story  rear,  heard 
the  crackling,  which  they  thought  to  be 
raindrops,  and  came  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  The  boys  also  had,  from  the 
grounds  where  they  went  after  dinner,  dis- 
covered the  fire,  and  came  running  after  the 
fire  buckets  that  were  stored  on  the  second 
floor.  All  this  was  simultaneous,  or  within 
the  space  of  one  minute,  and  in  ten  minutes 
all  above  the  first  floor  was  unsafe.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  fire  was  extraordinary, 
and  was  due  in  a  measure  to  the  precautions 
taken  after  the  earthquake  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight,  to  guard  against  dan- 
ger from  a  similar  source.  In  the  general 
alarm  following  the  earthquake  of  that  j^ear, 
the  danger  from  a  j)ossible  fire  was  forgotten 
in  the  desire  to  secure  safety  from  the  un- 
easy and  restless  force  that  "doth  at  times 
so  horribly  shake  our  dispositions."  Ac- 
cordingly, all  the  walls  were  studded  with 
two  by  four  scantling,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  sustain  the  ceiling  joists  even  if  the  walls 
fell  down,  and  thus  a  series  of  wooden  chim- 
neys was  made  through  which  air  was  sup- 
plied to  the  flames  and  their  spread  facili- 
tated. Yet  the  loss  of  the  institution  is 
directly  traceable  to  its  wooden  roof — an  in- 
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stance  of  how  very  extravagant  economy  is 
sometimes.  A  stone  edifice,  costing  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  with  all 
its  valuahle  equipment,  was  destroyed,  aind 
the  lives  of  its  helpless  inmates  put  in  peril, 
for  lack  of  the  comparatively  trifling  ex- 
penditure necessary  to  cover  it  with  slate. 
And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  import- 
ance of  constructing  huildings,  intended  for 
the  care  and  protection  of  unfortunates,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  the  fire  risk  to  a 
minimum.  I  do  not  recommend  elaborate 
ornamentation — it  is  generally  a  source  of 
weakness  and  danger,  but  a  pure  and  pleas- 
ing style  of  architecture,  which  shall  com- 
bine strength,  safety,  convenience,  and  com- 
fort, if  possible,  and  if  honestly  carried  out 
in  construction,  is  in  the  end  economical. 
State  buildings  represent  the  dignity  and 
character  of  the  commonwealth.  The  tent 
era  of  San  Francisco  indicated  not  only  the 
migratory  feeling  of  her  inhabitants,  but  a 
belief  in  the  ephemeral  nature  of  her  pros- 
perity and  resources.  The  massive  struc- 
tures of  stone,  brick,  and  iron  now  erected 
for  banks,  insurance  offices,  and  hotels,  re- 
present both  the  growth  of  civilization  and 
its  stability.  These  edifices  witness  the 
thrift  and  business  foresight  of  individuals  ; 
insane  asylums,  universities,  and  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  testify 
alike  to  the  thrift  of  the  people,  and  to  that 
broad  and  underlying  sentiment  of  humanity 
which  marks  modern  civilization,  and  which 
takes  cognizance  of  individual  happiness  as 
well  as  of  the  economic  value  of  productive 
energy.  An  argument  for  fireproof  build- 
ings is  derived  from  the  fact  that  insurance 
statistics  show  an  increased  liability  to  loss 
by  fire  in  public  institutions,  schools,  and 
churches,  which  leads  all  responsible  under- 
writers to  charge  higher  rates  for  risks 
taken  upon  this  species  of  property.  The 
reasons  for  this  enhanced  rate,  as  given  me 
by  a  prominent  underwriter  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, may  be  briefly  stated: 

First — The  vast  area  of  roof  exposed, 
with  towers,  steeples,  and  spires,  invite 
danger  from  without,  and  the  height  and 
inaccessibility  tend  to  delay  the  means  of 
putting  out  a  fire.     This  danger  can  be  got 


rid  of  by  making  roof<  and  cornices  fireproof, 
according  to  plans  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Underwriters. 

Second — The  difficulty  of  warming  dist- 
ant portions  of  large  buildings  leads  to  the 
massing  of  intense  heat  at  or  near  its  initial 
point,  and  it  is  a  well  settled  fact  that  super- 
heated steam  pipes  will  set  wood  on  fire. 
This  danger  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a 
heating  apparatus  using  steam  at  a  low  pres- 
sure, and  laid  in  ducts  of  masonry,  with  free 
circulation  of  air. 

Third — In  disciplinary  institutions  there 
is  a  liability  to  incendiarism,  arising  from 
the  wicked  and  revengeful  element,  a  per- 
centage of  which  is  found  in  every  commu- 
nity. As  long  as  human  nature  is  as  it  is, 
we  know  of  no  remedy  for  this  source  of 
danger  (which  exists,  however,  in  prisons 
rather  than  schools,)  but  moral  means  united 
to  watchfulness,  and  depriving  the  wickedly 
disposed  of  opportunity  for  mischief. 

Fourth — The  peculiar  nature  and  help- 
lessness of  the  inmates,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  them,  makie  it  a  paramount  duty  to 
save  life  rather  than  property.  The  ten- 
dency to  panics  among  children  and  em- 
ployes is  also  taken  into  consideration,  par- 
alyzing effort,  and  interfering  with  disci- 
pline. The  duty  of  saving  life  cannot  gi\te 
place  to  any  other  consideration,  but  a  judi- 
ciously arranged  fire  drill,  such  as  is  en- 
forced upon  the  Pacific  Mail  steamships, 
may  be  introduced  to  advantage.  In  the 
Appendix  to  this  report  will  be  found  tha 
fire  regulations  now  in  use  in  this  institution » 

Fifth — In  public  buildings,  the  selfisfe 
feeling  which  would  in  the  case  of  privaite 
property  stimulate  to  great  exertion,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  detrimental  to  the  public  inter- 
est, each  employe  looking  after  his  own  lit- 
tle accumulations  rather  than  trying  to  save 
the  State  from  loss.  Our  own  experience 
would  go  to  prove  that  this  is  not  a  neces- 
sary sequence.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  to 
the  fact,  that  in  the  disastrous  fire  of  the 
seventeenth  of  January,  nearly  every  oflScer, 
including  teachers,  matron,  nurse,  and  many 
of  the  servants,  lost  everything  they  pos- 
sessed in  the  way  of  personal  effects,  and  it 
is  a  source  of  pride  to  remember  how  in  that 
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emergency  all  selfishness  was  swallowed  up 
in  regard  for  the  general  welfare  and  safety 
of  the  pupils. 

List  of  insane  asylums  and  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  destroyed  by 
firo  in  the  United  States,  all,  with  one  excep- 
tion, within  six  years  : 

Amount  Lives 
Name.  Location.  lost.       lost. 

Insane  Asylum Columbus,  Ohio..$S00,000.00..(J 

Insane  Asylum Cleveland,  Ohio....500,000.00..2 

Insane  Asylum Lincoln,  Neb (J2,000.00..5 

Insane  Asylum Quebec Very  large..2i) 

Institution  for  Blind.Janesville,  Wis. ..150,000.00..! 
Institution  for  Blind.  Jacksonville,  I11..100,0O0.00..O 
Institution  for  Blind 

(about  1833) Louisville,  Ky 40,000.00..0 

Institution  for  Blind..New  York  City 2j,000.00..0 

Insiitulion  Deaf  and 

Dumb,    and    the 

Blind Oakland,  Cal 1.50,000.00..0 

The  number  of  academies,  public  and 
boarding  schools,  colleges,  and  churches, 
destroyed  by  fire  during  the  same  time,  is 
too  numerous  to  mention. 


Virginia  City  Correspondence. 

Virginia  City,  NEV.,Dec,  21,  1875. 

Editor  Coast  Keview-:  Dear  Sir — As 
the  editor  of  a  journal  devoted  to  Insurance 
matters,  (so  I  am  told),  I  beg  to  ask  you 
for  information  on  a  subject  which'  has 
caused  me  much  bewilderment  of  late.  If 
you  will  bear  with  me  I  will  go  back  to  the 
time  just  after  our  great  fire,  and  relate  the 
incidents  which  ever  since  have  given  me  so 
much  perplexity. 

One  evening,  a  few  days  after  the  mem- 
orable 26th,  tired  out  with  the  toil  and  tur- 
moil consequent  on  the  disturbed  condition 
of  business,  I  retired  to  the  one  room 
which  served  for  sitting  and  bed-room 
apartment,  in  a  building  adjacant  to  the 
"Yahoo  House,"  and  sitting  down  before 
the  fire,  which  seemed  just  then  particularly 
consoling  and  cheering  in  contrast  with  the 
inclement  weather  outside,  meditated  on  the 
events  of  the  past  few  days.  Along  South 
"C"  St.,  the  footsteps  of  passing  crowds 
could  be  heard,  and  even  in  my  semi-somno- 
lent condition,  there  was  a  vague  sense  that 
an  unusually  large  concourse  was  gathering 
in  the  vicinity.     All  at  once  the  sound  of 


loud  cheering  was  borne  on  the  fitful  gusts 
of  the  gentle  Washoe  zepliyr.  Fully  arous- 
ed, I  seized  my  hat  and  coat,  and  rushed 
down  stairs  to  ascertain  the  cause,  nearly 
knocking  down  a  man  who,  standing  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd,  was  serenely  con- 
templating the  excited  multitude.  This  in- 
dividual, attired  in  a  rough  over-coat,  with  a 
huge  scarf  around  his  throat,  strongly  re- 
minding me  of  a  London  Cab-driver, — 1 
spent  a  few  months  in  that  village  once  up- 
on a  time — wore  a  self-satisfied  look  upon 
his  amiable  countenance.  Of  him  I  in- 
quired, "Fair  Sir!  why  these  stentorian 
cheers  ?"  He  answered,  "Sir,  the  citizens  of 
Virginia  arc  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  of 
pleasure  at  the  announcement  that  the  great 
"  Redivivus"  Insurance  Company  of  New 
Haven,  and  the  renowned  "All  Abroad" 
Insurance  Company  of  Gotham,  will 
pay  their  losses  as  fast  as  adjusted!"  An 
idea  struck  me.  "Sir,"  said  I,  "have  I 
the  honor  of  addressing  a  representative  of 
those  celebrated  Companies  ?"  "You have," 
he  replied,  "I  Sir,  am  Mr.  Brushill,  the  ad- 
juster of  the  Pacific  Slope  for  those  Institu- 
tions."    Lifting  his  hat  he  passed  on. 

The  next  person  encountered,  strangely 
garbed  in  a  conglomerate  garment  which 
looked  ridiculously  like  a  sentry-box,  was 
smoking  a  fragant  Havana — on  further  in- 
spection I  noticed  that  cigar  ends  were  stick- 
ing out  of  all  the  pockets  of  the  said  gar- 
ment— and  he  too  wore  the  self  same  com- 
placent smile  upon  his  speaking  countenance. 
To  him  I  addressed  a  similar  query.  Cast- 
ing upon  me  an  indignant  glance  he  said, 
"Is  it  possible  that  any  person  can  be  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the  citizens  of 
Virginia  are  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  of 
pleasure  at  the  announcement  that  the 
staunch  'Autocratical'  and  'Princess'  in- 
surance companies  will  pay  their  losses  as 
fast  as  adjusted!"  Another  idea  struck  me. 
"Sir,"  said  I,  "have  I  the  inexpressible 
pleasure  of  seing  a  representative  of  those 
august  companies?"  "  Sir,"  saidhe,  "you 
see  before  you  Mr.  Lampost,  adjuster  of  the 
Pacific  Slope  for  those  corporations."  And 
with  another  pitying  look,  he  too  passed  out 
of  my  sight.     Stunning  as  this  encounter 
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had  been,  I  was  destined  to  receive  more  of 
the  kind,  for  shortly  after  I  ran  against  one 
of  Virginia's  shining  insurance  wax-lights, 
the  aflable  Mr.  Hic-hfec-hoc.  "Smitliers! 
old  hoy,"  said  he,  beaming  with  the  eflbl- 
gence  of  ten  tallow  candles,  "  What  will 
our  people  think  now  of  the  much  decried 
Home  Institutions?  You  heard  them  giving 
vent  to  their  pleasurable  feelings  at  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Territorial  Distribution 
and  Insurance  Company  and  the  Combus- 
tion Insurance  Company  of  Frisco  would 
pay  all  their  losses  as  fast  as  adjusted?" 
This  was  too  much;  the  monotony  of  the 
thing  was  becoming  wearisome!  It  was  all 
very  well  for  strangers  to  attempt  to  take 
advantageof  my  innocence,  but  for  a  fellow- 
townsman  !  Well,  I  told  Hic-ha3C-hoc  what 
I  thought  of  it  ;  the  dialogue  grew  exciting 
and  it  ended  by  his  drawing  fiom  beneath 
his  coat  an  iron  bar — part  of  the  salvage  of 
a  hardware  stock — dealing  with  it  a  blow 
which  felled  me — out  of  my  chair  on  to  the 
rug  in  front  of  the  fire! 

I  had  been  asleep,  and  the  crowd,  the 
cheers,  the  smiling  Brushwell,  the  compla- 
cent Lampost  and  the  impulsive  Hic-hffic-hoc 
were  only  the  fancies  of  a  disturbed  dream ! 
But  here,  Mr.  Editor  comes  in  the  perplex- 
ing part.  Others  must  have  dreamed  as  I 
did,  for  in  various  newspapers,  iho) Enter jmse, 
the  Oakland  Transcript,  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Spirit  of  the  Tivies,  I  have  read  the  re- 
lation of  a  counterpart  dream,  difiering  only 
in  stating  that  the  cheers  were  given  on  the 
announcement  that  the  "Home  Sweet  Home" 
of  your  city  would  pay  all  its  losses  etc. 
Perhaps  the  poor  fellow  who  like  me  was 
troubled  with  disquiet  dreams,  did  not  fall! 
and  that  his  fall  and  awakening  have  yet  to 
come! 

Will  you,  who  are  au  fait  on  all  insur- 
ance topics,  tell  me  who  it  was,  who  was  so 
singularly  and  so  similarly  affected  with  me? 
I  have  enquired  on  all  sides  without  avail. 
All  concur  in  saying  that  it  could  not  have 
been  an  insurance  man,  for  they  were  all 
particularly  wide  awake  during  their  stay 
in  Virginia,  not  only  naturally  so,  but  also 
to  the  fact  that  our  good  citizens  never  give 
any  demonstration  that  in  any  way  resem- 


bled cheering,  especially   after  a  few  days 
acquaintance  with  ye  insurance  man. 

Yours  truly , 

A  Consolidated  Virginian. 

We  are  free  to  confess,  Mr.  Consolidated, 
that  we  are,  like  you,  unable  to  find  any  one 
who  heard  "three  cheers"  for  any  com- 
pany, and  fully  agree  with  you  that  in  all 
probability  the  author  of  the  articles  referred 
to  must  have,  like  yourself,  dreamed  a 
dream,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  yet  awoke  from  his  slum- 
bers, but  insists  on  dreaming  away;  to  check 
which,  by  the  ordinary  way  of  awakening 
the  dreamer,  would  prove  disastrous. 


Fire  Limits  and  Water  Supply. 


The  memorial  of  the  Board  of  Under- 
writers of  this  city  to  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors, asking  for  the  extension  of  the  Fire 
Limits,  which  we  give  in  full  in  another 
column,  presents  the  question  in  such  a 
forcible  shape,  as  to  have  directed  in  a  re- 
markable manner  the  attention  of  the  people 
and  the  press  to  the  immediate  necessities 
of  the  city,  not  only  to  such  protection  as 
an  improved  character  of  building  architec- 
ture will  give,  but  to  the  lamentable  defi- 
ciency of  the  water  supply  in  many  portions 
of  our  city. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  this  intelligent 
body  of  men,  representing  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  insurance  capital  of  the  country, 
has  taken  it  in  hand  to  push  these  much 
needed  reforms. 

There  is  absolute  and  immediate  need  for 
a  carefully  digested  Building  Law,  which 
shall  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  we  hope  that 
the  Legislature  now  in  session  will  be  called 
upon  to  take  action  on  one. 

These  matters  are  brought  forward  none 
too  soon;  fortunately  for  the  city,  our  excel- 
lent Fire  department,  aided  by  the  Under- 
writers' Fire  Patrol, (the  latter  organization 
having  been  perfected  during  the  past  year) 
have  so  far  been  able  to  reduce  the  losses  by 
fire  to  a  minimum,  but  it  only  requires  a 
few  hours'  inspection  of  our  city,  and  especi- 
ally its  western  and  southerly  suburbs,  to 
see  that  San  Francisco  is   rapidly  outgrow- 
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ing  its  present  facilities  for  extinguishing 
fires,  and  only  needs  a  conjunction  of  cir- 
cumstances to  develop  its  helplessness  in  a 
great  conflagration. 

Not  only  are  frame  buildings  being  rapid- 
ly pushed  west  and  south,  but  on  our 
principal  business  streets.  Bay  windows 
and  other  wooden  excrescences  are  narrow- 
ing the  streets,  and  forming  admirable  feed- 
ers for  conducting  flames  into  and  along 
our  business  blocks. 

Not  only  this,  but  many  of  our  (so  call- 
ed) best  business  edifices  are  being  con- 
structed in  violation  of  every  principle  of 
safety,  and  apparantly  in  defiance  of  the 
lesson  of  experience,  so  dearly  purchased 
by  Boston  and  other  cities. 

"We  are  not  disposed  to  compare  our  city 
with  Virginia  city  before  its  last  great  fire, 
but  it  must  be  honestly  said,  that  the  brick 
business  houses  of  the  latter  were  as  a  rule 
superior  to  many  of  the  pretentious  edifices 
recently  and  now  being  erected  in  our  own 
city. 

"We  hope  the  underwriters  will  push  with 
earnest  zeal  the  measures  for  a  new  Build- 
ing Law,  the  extension  of  the  fire  limits, 
and  the  increase  of  the  water  supply  ; 
then  put  the  seal  of  condemnation  on  some 
of  the  monstrosities  of  buildings  in  the  city, 
by  declaring  them  uninsurable,  and  thus 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  chances  of  con- 
flagration, which  will  add  San  Francisco  to 
the  list  with  Chicago,  Boston  and  Virginia 
City. 


Insurance  Legislation. 

The  bills  introduced  by  Senator  Tuttle, 
and  which  are  intended  to  regulate  insur- 
ance interests  in  this  State,  should  receive 
the  earnest  consideration,  not  only  of  insur- 
ance men,  but  of  every  member  of  the  Le- 
gislature now  in  session.  From  such  exa- 
mination as  could  be  made  previous  to  our 
going  to  press,  the  bills  seem  drawn  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness,  having  in  view  the  interests 
of  both  the  companies  and  the  policy-holders, 
and  are  calculated  to  admit  all  solvent  com- 
panies which  may  desire  to  do  business  in 
this  State.     Nevertheless,   there  are  some 


changes  or  modifications  which  should  be 
made,  and  we  trust  that  the  representatives  of 
the  various  companies  may  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views  upon  the  whole 
subject  matter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  feel- 
ings engendered  by  the  legislation  of  1873- 
74  may  be  forgotten  in  a  common  eflfort  for 
the  public  good,  and  that  in  the  future,  har- 
mony may  exist  between  the  insurance  de- 
partment and  the  companies.  Let  each 
and  every  member  of  the  Legislature  give 
the  matter  a  reasonable  amount  of  attention 
with  a  view  to  best  subserve  the  interests  of 
the  State,  the  insurance  companies  and  the 
policy  holders,  and  we  doubt  not  but  that 
the  bill  as  passed  will  in  its  provisions  be 
just  to  all.  Such  a  result  is  earnestly  to  be 
wished  for,  and  will  commence  a  new  era 
in  insurance  on  this  coast. 


Our  New  Year  Greeting. 

By  this  number  of  the  Coast  Eeview  we 
introduce  the  great 

CENTENNIAL   NEW   TEAK. 

The  first  volume  of  our  National  Existence 
being  closed,  the  second  has  commenced, 
and  futurity,  as  each  recurring  new  j'car 
comes  around,  will  be  a  large  beneficiary  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  history  we  have 
been  making  during  the  century  just  closed. 

Underwriters  who  will  celebrate  the  next 
Centennial,  we  venture  to  saj^,  will  have 
derived  a  large  propoition  of  such  benefits. 
Comparatively,  none  of  the  sciences,  trades 
or  professions  have  met  with  the  same  re- 
verses which  mark  the  past  experiences  of 
fire  and  marine  underwriting,  and  as  the 
business  depends  for  its  future  guidance 
upon  varied  ripe  and  practical  knowledge, 
those  who  h&ve  profited  by  such  information 
or  knowledge,  entertain  but  few  misgivings 
over  the  mysteries  of  a  future  full  of  spec- 
ulation and  doubt. 

"We  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate  the 
great  brotherhood  of  underwriters  over  the 
record  of  a  century  closing  with  1875,  and 
trust  that  its  brightness  may  never  be  dark- 
ened and  at  least  merit  the  approbation  of 
our  next  Centennial  celebrators. 
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To  our  constituents  and  kind  friends  we 
return  our  sincere  thanlcs  for  loyal  and  gen- 
erous support  in  the  past,  and  wish  you  one 
and  all  a  succession  of  many  happy,  pros- 
perous New  Years. 


OH  IPS 


— The  time  has  arrived  wlien  officers  of  in- 
surance companies  must  do  their  regular 
annual  swearing. 

— Mr.  S.  P.  Sehreiber,  president  of  the 
Western  Savings  and  Trust  Company  of 
this  city,  returned  a  few  days  ago  from  a 
nine  months'  tour  to  the  old  country. 

— E.  T.  Barnes,  special  agent  for  the  State 
Investment  Insurance  Co.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed city  agent  and  surveyor  for  the  Cal- 
ifornia Insurance  Co.,  vice  Nichols  resigned. 

— C.  M.  Nichols,  for  some  years  the  survey- 
or for  the  California  Ins.  Co.  of  this  city, 
has  been  elected  surveyor  for  the  Board  of 
Underwriters  of  San  Francisco,  vice  Will- 
iam MacDonald,  resigned? 

— H,  W.  Snow,  special  agent  for  J.  Hunt's 
Agency,  has  been  appointed  special  agent 
for  Hamilton  &  Sonnichsen,  general  agents. 
Commercial  Union  of  London,  Merchants 
of  Newark,  and  American  Central  of  St. 
Louis. 

— A  new  company  in  Canada  has  hit  upon 
an  expedient  which  would  be  commendable 
in  other  companies,  the  giving  with — and 
we  presume  making  it  a  part  of  the  con- 
tract— each  policy  a  copy  of  the  application 
and  diagram  of  survey  upon  which  the 
policy  is  issued. — Chronicle. 

— The  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Albany 
fire  commissioners  is  published.  The  current 
expenses  of  the  department  for  the  year  end- 
ing October  31st,  1875,  were  $98,171.05,  in- 
cluding the  deficiency  of  1874  of  §1,009.37. 
There  had  been  raised  by  tax  for  the  current 
expenses  of  1875  the  sum  of  $86,000,  and 
there  had  been  paid  to  the  Chamberlain 
during  the  year,  avails  of  sales  of  horses, 
hose,  etc.,  the  sum  of  $2,172.85,  which  was 
passed  to  the  credit  of  the  department,  mak- 
the  total  sum  to  its  credit  for   current  ex-. 


penses  $88,172.85.  The  estimate  for  the 
current  year  is  $108,720. 

— The  Enquirer^  of  Baltimore,  has  opened 
an  office  at  519  Seventh  Street,  Washington, 

D.  C,  and  now  publishes  simultaneously  in 
Baltimore  and  Washington.    • 

— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
American  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  of  Boston,  Albert 
Bowker  was    re-elected  president,  and  E. 

E.  Partridge  secretary. 

— L.  L,  Bromwell,  Esq.,  superintendent 
of  agencies  and  adjuster  for  the  Phaniix  of 
Hartford,  and  Home  of  New  York  for  this 
Coast,  spent  the  holidays  in  the  southern 
counties,  looking  after  bi?. 

— The  law  of  Iowa  requires  all  insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  the  state  to  pay 
into  the  state  treasury  a  tax  of  two  per 
cent,  on  the  total  amount  of  their  receipts 
in  the  state.  In  1874  this  tax  amounted  to 
$51,482.20  ;  in  1875  to  $54,425.97. 

— The  cargo  of  the  Bark  Florence,  wrecked 
on  the  15lh  of  November,  1875,  causing  the 
loss  of  nine  men,  was  insured  in  the  Cal- 
ifornia Ins.  Co.,  for  $1500.  The  wreck  of 
the  Florence  went  ashore  about  four  miles 
from  cape  Perpetua. 

— We  received  a  call  a  few  days  since,  from 
James  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Ck'veland,   Ohio. 

Mr.  H.  was  chief  of  the  fire  department 
for  17  years,  and  surveyor  for  the  board  of 
underwriters    of   that  city,  20    years. 

— The  Emily  Farnem,  wrecked  on  Destruc- 
tion Island,  about  40  mllos  from  Cape 
Flattery,  on^  the  18th  of  November,  1875, 
cost  the  insurance  companies  $21,600,  di- 
vided as  follows  : 

California,  S.  F S",500 

Firemans  Fund,  S.  F 'J,'>OI> 

Commercial,  S.  F 5,000 

New  Zeland,  Auckland, '2,500 

— The  Underwriters'  Fire  Patrol  of  this  city 
has  asked  the  legislature  to  pass  a  bill  grant- 
ing the  Patrol  the  right  of  way,  also  privi- 
lege to  enter  burning  buildings,  &c.  As 
this  is  a  matter  of  public  interest  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  city,  there  is  no  kind  of  doubt 
but  that  the  bill  will  pass  without  opposi- 
tion. 
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— A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  es- 
tablishing an  insurance  department  and  to 
provide  for  the  incorporation  and  regulation 
of  insurance  companies  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  There  is  no  place  in  the  United 
States  where  ■  something  to  "regulate"  in- 
surance companies  is  more  needed  than 
D.  C. 

— "VVe  are  informed  that  the  American  Na- 
tional Life  of  New  Haven,  and  the  National 
Life  of  New  York  have  been  swallowed  up 
by  the  National  Capital  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  particulars  of  which  we  have 
not  received.  The  next  question  in  order  is 
what  company  will  re-insure  the  National 
Capital. 

— There  has  been  a  general  overhauling  of 
things  in  the  Charter  Oak  Life   Ins.    Co., 
resulting   in   the   election   of  Hon.   E.    K. 
Wiggin,    of  Boston,  president;    Henry   J. 
Furber  of  Universal  notoriety,  New  York, 
financial   manager;    A.  H.    Dillon,  Jr.,   of 
considerable  life  insurance  noteriety,  second 
vice-president;  S.  White,  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  remaining  as  before.      We  hope 
under  the  new  management,  that  something 
good  will  come  of  the  Charter  Oak  yet. 
— Considerable    ink    and    paper  has   been 
wasted  over  the  reported  organization   of  a 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  at  Meri- 
den,  Conn.     Davy    Crockett's   motto,    "be 
sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead,"  is  appro- 
priate to  this  case.     To  organize  a  life  insur- 
ance company  in  Connecticut  would  require 
a  special  act  of  the  legislature,  which  would 
not     be    likely    to    charter     another     life 
company  under  the  name  of  one  of  its  oldest 
and  most  honored    corporations.     The  com- 
pany is  the*  Connecticut   Mutual    Eire  Ins. 
Co.,  and    begins  next  month  with  a  guaran- 
tee capital  of  §100,000,  a   sum  sufficient   to 
float  its   business.     James   K.   Guy   is  the 
secretary,  and   the   insurance   man   of  the 
company,  and   its  directors  are   among  the 
best   business  men   of  Meriden,  and   other 
towns.     It   proposes   to   do   a  conservative 
business,    and    a   limited   agency   business. 
Of  course  it  cannot  come  to  New  York  while 
Mr.  Chapman  is   superintendent,  and    it    is 

doubtful    if  Massachusetts  will  admit  it. — 
Chronicle. 


— The  Underwriter,  Philadelphia,  for  Jan- 
uary, is  at  hand,  much  enlarged,  and  other- 
wise improved. 

— W.  L.  Chalmers,  general  agent  Califor- 
nia Insurance  Co.,  returned  a  few  days 
since  from  a  two  weeks'  trip  through  the 
central  portion  of  California,  and  reports 
extraordinary  dull  times  among  country 
agents. 

— The  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co.  re- 
membered its  agents  and  friends  with  "A 
Happy  New  Year  1876 ' '  in  shape  of  a  beau- 
tiful photographic  view  of  Yosemite  Val- 
ley, a  copy  of  which  adorns  the  walls  of  the 
Eeview  sanctum. 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Home  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  of  this  city,  held  on 
the  17th  day  of  December,  1875,  an  assess- 
ment of  twenty  dollars  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  company, 
making  a  total  of  sixty  thousand  dollars, 
payable  on  or  before  the  eleventh  day  of 
February,  1876. 

— E.D.  Farnsworth,  president  Underwriters' 
Fire  Patrol  of  this  city,  has  prepared  his 
first  report — which  is  now  in  press — ending 
December  31st,  1875.  The  report  will  in-  ' 
elude  full  details  of  the  organization  and 
operations  of  the  patrol  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  May,  1875.  We  shall  notice  in  de- 
tail in  our  next. 

— In  the  case  of  the  St.  Louis  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  vs.  Raymond  A.  Diver  ei  al., 
Judge  Morrison,  of  the  FourthDistrict  Court, 
has  rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  defend- 
ants in  the  two  suits  recently  tried  before 
him,  brought  by  the  St  Louis  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  against  R.  A.  Diver  and 
Mackie  and  Sears  his  bondsmen,  to  recover 
the  sum  of  §3,8G8.4'4  alleged  to  be  due  com- 
pany from  Diver  as  agent  of  the  old  St. 
Louis,  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
which  failed  and  made  an  assignment  to  the 
plaintifl.  The  Court  found  that  the  plaintiff 
had  no  cause  of  action,  and  judgment  waS 
entered  for  the  defendants  accordingly. 
There  are  two  other  suits  pending  in  the 
same  court,  in  which  the  defendant,  R.  A. 
Diver,  has  filed  an  adverse  claim  of  over 
8G0.000. 
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— Wg  shall  publish  in  our  February  num- 
ber a  complete  statement  of  the  fire  business 
in  California  for  the  year  1875,  with  a  syn- 
opsis of  all  business  of  our  home  companies, 
the  exhibit  of  which  we  look  for  with  con- 
siderable interest. 

— Mr.  Kush  Warner,  the  able  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  returned  from  Paris,  bringing 
with  him  the  agency  for  the  United  States 
of  the  following  combination  of  insurance 
companies  :  La  Conliance  ;  La  Paix  ;  Le 
Midi  ;  Le  Monde  ;  Le  Plienix  Espagnol. 
The  total  assets  of  these  five  corporations 
aggregate  more  than  $17,000,000. 

— The  Secretarj"^  of  the  Chamber  of  Life  In- 
surance reports  that  the  amount  paid  by  the 
twenty-seven  companies  of  the  Chamber 
during  the  month  of  November  last  upon 
policy  claims  was  as  follows: 

Loss  by  death $1,894,134.52 

Matured  endowments 150,842.55 

Total $1,044,977.07 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  adjusters,  held  in 
Virginia  City,  Nov.  13th,  1875,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  draft  constitution  and  by-laws  to 
report  at  their  earliest  convenience.  The 
committee  consists  of  L.  L.  Bromwell,  H. 
H.  Bigelow,  and  J.  K.  Garniss,  who  will 
submit  a  constitution  and  by-laws  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  adjusters,  which  will  be 
hold  in  this  city  during  the   present   month. 

— Virginia  City,  we  are  told,  is  making 
rapid  strides  toward  the  early  completion  of 
over  GOO  new  buildings,  many  of  them  now 
completed  and  occupied.  We  are  credit- 
ably informed  that  J.  J.  B.  Mailon,  the 
largest  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  gro- 
ceries and  liquors]in  that  place,  has  rebuilt, 
on  his  lot  adjoining  the  Bank  of  California, 
an  elegant  two-story  brick,  25  feet  front  on 
C.  St.,  60  feet  on  B.  St.,  and  26  feet  on 
Taylor,  120  feet  deep,  with  22  inch  walls, 
and  in  every  way  a  first-class  building,  all 
of  which  has  been  done  within  30  days. 
More  of  this  class  of  buildings  are  desirable, 
yet  we  fear  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  burnt  district  will  be  covered  with  one 
and  two-story  franie  fire-feeders. 


—On  the  22d  of  Dec.  a  fire  at  Centorville, 
Utah,  destroyed  the  Star  Mills  at  that  place, 
which  called  on  the  companies  for  $8,000  as 
follows  : 

Homo  Mutual.  S.  F S2,000 

Union,  S.  F 2,000 

Manhattan,  N.  Y 2,000 

St.  Paul,  St.  Paul 2.000 

— As  we  go  to  press  with  our  last  form,  we 
receive  information  to  the  effect  that  the 
Fancuil  Hall  Ins.  Co.  of  Boston  has  been 
expelled  from  the  National  Board.  This 
news  was  received  with  much  surprise,  as 
the  Faneuil  Hall  has  heretofore  been  one  of 
the  strongest  supporters  of  the  Board.  We 
will  refer  to  the  particulars  concerning  this 
expulsion  in  our  next. 

— The  City  Item  of  Philadelphia  says: 

A  life  insurance  suit  of  extraordidary  in- 
terest has  just  been  concluded  in  the  Boston 
Supreme  Court.  Jairus  Howland,  the  plain- 
tift,  had  taken  out  a  fifteen-year  endowment 
policy  for  |1000  in  the  Continental  Life,  of 
New  York.  He  had  paid  the  company 
between  $600  and  $700  in  premiums. 
Finally  a  payment  fell  due  on  Sun- 
day. He  tendered  the  amount  to  the  agents 
in  Boston  next  morning.  The  agents  re- 
ceived the  money,  but  soon  returned  it  to 
Mr.  Howland,  saying  they  could  not  take  it 
because  it  came  one  day  late.  The  suit  now 
brought  by  Mr.  Howland  is  to  recover  the 
money  he  has  already  paid  the  defendants, 
but  Judge  Kockwell  held  that  there  had 
been  no  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants,  inasmuch  as  by  the  policy  they 
did  not  agree  to  pay  Mr.  Howland  any 
money  until  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  or 
in  case  of  the  death  of  Howland,  before  that 
time,  to  pay  the  amount  to  his  heirs.  Judge 
Rockwell  ruled  that  the  plaintiflT,  to  main- 
tain his  action,  ought  to  have  paid  or  ten- 
dered the  subsequent  premiums  until  the 
expiration  of  the  policy.  A.  pro  forma  ver- 
dict for  the  defendants  was  ordered,  and  the 
case  will  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  on 
several  questions  of  law,  one  of  which  is 
that  the  payment  of  a  premium  fell  due 
on  Sunday,  the  tender  of  the  money  on  the 
next  morning  was  legally  binding  on  the 
defendants. 
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— The  Liguria,  abandoned  Oct.  11th,  1875, 
six  hundred  miles  from  Callao,  was  insured 
as  follows  : 

Firemans  Fund $7,400 

Union 4,500 

Commercial 4,500 

— The  Schooner  Mila  Bond,  which  went 
ashore  about  Dec.  5th,  1875,  when  entering 
Eogue  River,  was  a  total  loss.  Insured  in 
the  State  Investment  for  ^2000. 

—  Henry  Balzer,  Esq.,  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Henry  Balzer  &  Co.,  American 
managers  of  the  Switzerland  Marine  Insur- 
ance Co.,  of  Zurich,  and  the  Svea  Fire  In- 
surance Company,  of  Gothenburg,  returned 
a  few  days  ago  from  a  six  months'  tour  to 
the  old  country.  Mr.  B.  visited  the  parent 
ofBces  of  his  companies,  and  reports  busi- 
ness at  that  end  flourishing. 

— A  small  blaze  at  Visalia,  about  the  middle 
of  last  month,  destroyed''a  very  substantial 
"fire-proof"  brick  store  with  contents. 

Loss  to  insurance  companies,  |29,000 — 
less  salvage — divided  as  follows  : 

BUILDING. 

Home  Mutual $2,000 

Union 2,000 

STOCK. 

New  Zealand $5,000 

Liverpool,  L.  &  G 5,000 

London  Ass.  Corporation 5,000 

Imperial 5.000 

Commercial  Union 5,000 

, Total..... $29,000 

— TheSacramento  Record-Union  of  Jan.  1st, 
contains  16  pages  of  very  interesting  and 
valuable  matter.  Great  pains  were  taken 
to  make  the  centennial  Record-Union  one  of 
more  than  usual  importance  to  its  patrons. 
The  statistical  articles,  which  embrace  every- 
thing relating  to  the  centennial  celebration, 
the  state  and  National  governments,  cro- 
nology  of  events,  etc.,  are  so  arranged  as  to 
be  in  every  way  desirable  for  reference. 
The  Record-  Union^s  regular  daily  issue  is 
usually  brim  full  of  interesting  matter  ;  its 
editorials  always  prepared  with  care,  and 
in  most  cases  on  points  of  interest  to  the 
state  at  large,  they  reflect  the  sentiments  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  better  and  more  in- 
telligent portion  of  the  community;  but  the 
centennial  issue  is  certainly  a  treat. 


— The  Boston  Fire  Underwriters  Union 
elected  the  following  oflicers  on  the  9th  ult., 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  J.  E.  Hol- 
lis;  vice-presidents,  K.  S.  Chaflee,  Geo.  M. 
Buttrick;  treasurer,  Chas.  E.  Gould;  secre- 
retary,  Osborne  Howes,  Jr.;  executive  com- 
mittee, Gideon  Scull,  Jos.  G.  Hovey,  Alfred 
J.  Mercer,  Albert  Bowker  and  Wm.  S. 
Denny. 

— Mj'ron  P.  Walker,  secretary  of  the  Trust 
Fund  Insurance  Association,  has  returned 
from  his  trip  to  the  Eastern  states,  and  is 
again  at  his  post.  In  this  connection  we 
hear  it  rumored  that  the  Association  is  about 
to  surrender  the  agency  of  the  Pacific  Mu- 
tual, having  made  arrangements  with  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  with 
its  assets  of  over  $30,000,000,  to  carry  its 
risks.  A  stronger  combination  could  not 
be  formed,  and  with  the  popular  system  as 
operated  by  the  Association,  indorsed  by  a 
company  than  which  there  is  none  more  de- 
sei'ving  of  confidence  and  support,  we  pre" 
diet,  for  both  institutions,  a  brilliant  future 
in  their  business  on  this  Coast. 
— The  Stewart  Reduction  "Works  at  George- 
town, Colorado,  were  burned  on  the  19th 
of  Dec. 

The  fire  was  caused  by  the  falling  of  a 
kerosene  lamp,  which  exploded. 

The  works  were  the  most  extensive  in 
the  Territory,  and  their  loss,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  will  be  severely  felt  by  the 
mining  interests  of  Georgetown  and  vicinity. 

The  Insurances  are  as  follows  : 

Northern  Assurance  Co $5,000 

Firemans  Fund,  of  Cal 5,000 

Scottish  Commercial,  of  Glasgow 2,500 

Hoffman,  of  New  York 2,500 

Millvillo  Fire,  of  Millville,  N.  J 2,.500 

Citizens,  St.  Louis,  Mo 2,500 

Imperial  and  Queen,  Liverpool  and  London..7,500 

Mechanics  and  Traders,  New  York 1,000 

Resolute,  New  York 1,500 

Tradesmens,  New  York 2,500 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 5,000 

St.  Paul,  Fire  and  Marine,  St.  Paul,  Min 2.500 

Western  Assurance  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada 2,-500 

Traders  Ins.  Co.,  Chicago,  111 3,500 

Manhattan  Ins.  Co.,  New  York 2,500 

Guaranty  Ins.  Co.,  New  York 2,.500 

Amazon  Ins.  Co.,  Cin 5,000 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America,  Phila 2,500 

Total 858,500 
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— The  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 
has  withdrawn  from  the  Chamber  of  Life 
insurance.  Col.  Greene,  the  secretary  o^ 
thie  Connecticut  Mutual  Lif;,  was  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Chamber,  and  has  been  very 
prominent  heretofore  in  its  councils. 

What  is  the  trouble,  Mr.  Greene  ?  Why 
do  you  withdraw  from  an  organization  in 
which  you  have  taken  so  much  interest  ? 
Is  it  because  you  could  not  run  the  machine 
to  suit  Mr.  Greene  &  Co.  ? 
— The  Merchants  Exchange  of  this  city  has 
furnished  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained, 
a  complete  list  of  marine  disasters  of  vessels 
to  and  from  this  port,  during  the  year  1875. 
In  no  year  has  there  been  so  many  marine 
casualties,  in  none  has  there  been  so  many 
lives  lost.  From  this  list  as  published  in 
the  Alia  on  the  2d  inst,  we  condense  : 

Steamers 16 

Ships 59 

Barks 33 

Brigs 4 

Schooners 30 

Sloops 1 

The  insurance  on  vessels  and  cargo  as  re- 
ported in  this  list,  amounts  to  ^574,600, 
which  is,  perhaps,  not  more  than  one-half 
of  the  actual  loss  to  the  companies. 

— Several  insurance  men  of  this  city  have 
asked  us  what  we  know  about  the  Insurance 
Reporter  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  obtains  subscribers.  As  we  arc 
not  personally  acquainted  with  the  editor, 
nor  his  manner  of  doing  business,  we  refer 
this  matter  to  him,  and  respectfully  ask  a 
full  explanation. 

The  insurance  men  referred  to  say  that 
they  have  received  the  Reporter,  some  of 
them  for  three  or  four  years,  and  as  they 
never  ordered  it,  and  do  not  want  it,  have 
spent  several  postage  stamps,  trying  to  ex- 
plain that  fact,  and  thus  far  failing  to  get 
the  Rejiorter  to  see  the  point,  they  requested 
us  to  state  that  they  will  not  pay  bills  sent 
for  subscription  unless  they  oj-der  the  paper, 
which  they  say  is  not  at  all  probable.  In  one 
case  a  bill  was  sent  for  $12.50,  and  the  agent 
declares  positively  that  he  has  written  thirty- 
three  letters  to  the  Insurance  Reporter  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years,  setting  forth  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  a  subscriber,  and  he  is 
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certain  that  he  has  returned  that  number 
of  Reporters^  labeled,  "no<  wantecP  and  j'et 
he  gets  a  bill  about  every  full  moon  with  a 
notice  to  "please  remit,  and  oblige,"  but 
the  agent  says  he  will  not  do  it. 

A  still  later  case  is  this:  Within  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks,  one  of  our  prominent 
agents  received  three  copies  of  the  Reporter 
in  one  mail,  and  a  few  days'laterhe  was  sur- 
prised with  a  postal  card  from  the  Reporter, 
containing  this  startling  announcement: 
"Please  remit  little  amount  of  annual  sub- 
scription, $2.50."  The  Reporter  will  explain. 

— In  the  Dec.  Review  we  referred,  in  a  mild 
way,  to  a  peculiar  case  of  an  attempt  to 
swindle  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Ins.  Co. 
out  of  110,000.  The  parties  directly  in- 
terested in  the  transaction  were  Theodore 
Summerland,  Dr.  Samuel  Cowles,  and 
Christopher  Cockrill,  who  with  the  aid  of 
J.  R.  Garrett  as  friend,  and  Dr.  Dobbins  as 
medical  examiner,  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
policy  for  $i9,000— and  not  $10,000  as  stated 
in  our  last  issue — on  the  life  of  one  Eben- 
ezer  Hamilton,  who  at  the  time  was  in  a 
dying  condition,  and  who  did  die  on  the  8th 
day  of  last  month.  As  we  stated  before, 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  not  interested  in  this 
policy,  but  received  $80.00  for  allowing  the 
parties  to  use  him  in  that  way.  Of  Mr.  H. 
we  have  nothing  further  to  say,  and  as  we 
dealt  with  Cowles  and  Summerland,  in 
our  previous  article,  we  are  content  to  ask 
Dr.  Dobbins,  and  J.  E.  Garrett,  what  in- 
terest they  had  in  this  matter;  were  you  to 
receive  any  portion  of  this  $10,000  ?  Cock- 
rill we  now  place  on  a  par  with  Cowles  and 
Summerland,  and  pronounce  him  an  un- 
mitigated scoundrel,  who  with  intent  to 
defraud,  paid  the  premium  on  the  policy 
for  the  first  year,  also  Hamilton  $80.00. 

We  further  add  that  Dr.  Dobbins  was  a 
party  to  the  conspiracy,  or  else  he  is  an  igno- 
rant quack  unworthy  the  title  of  Physician. 
The  condition  of  Hamilton  at  the  time  of 
the  examination  was  such  that  even  the  or- 
dinary observer  pronounced  him  "not  long 
for  this  world,"  and  for  Dr.  Dobbins  to  at- 
tempt to  justify  himself  by  saying  that 
Hamilton  was  an  average  risk,  only  makes 
the  matter  worse  for  himself. 
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—  Among  the  genial  gentlemen  from  the 
"  States  "  who  honored  the  Review  with  a 
call  last  month,  was  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Moore, 
the  efficient  and  worthy  secretary  of  the 
Alliance  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
of  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Mr.  Moore  is 
spending  a  few  weeks  on  this  coast,  pleasur- 
ing and  "prospecting,"  the  latter  with  a 
view  to  establishing  his  company  among 
us  as  soon  as  our  laws  are  so  shaped  that 
life  companies  can,  with  justice  to  policy- 
holders of  other  States,  operate  in  Califor- 
nia. 

—The  Hartford  Courant,  of  the  10th  ult., 
referring  to  local  insurance  stocks,  says  : 
"The  fire  stocks  all  show  an  improving  ten- 
dency, and  as  the  dividend  day  is  now  close 
at  hand,  and  the  price  of  the  large  compan- 
ies' stock  have  yet  advanced  but  little,  the 
probabilities  are  that  they  will  touch  higher 
figuies  before  the  opening  of  the  new  year." 
The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  : 

FIRE  INSUEANCE. 

Bid.  Asked.  Salea. 

JEtna 2073^    210 

Hartford 208  210>^    

Connoeticut  Fire 130  133 

Phoenix 197  200 

National 141  148        

Atlas 90  100 

Orient 135  140        

Steam  Boiler 65         70       

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

^tnaLifo 400  500        

Phoenix : 150        

Charter  Oak 200 

Travelers  Accident 178  182J^    

RailvTay  Passengers'  Assur 100  

Connecticut  General Sd         91        

Continental 100  

Hartford  Life  and  Annuity (30  64% 

Hartford  Accident 75       

— The  officers  and  directors  of  the  St.  Louis 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  St.  Louis,  have 
resigned  their  respective  positions,  and  the 
vacancies  have  been  filled  by  the  election  of 
the  officers  of  the  Life  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. This  would  seem  to  the  casual  reader 
as  another  case  of  amalmagation,  yet  we 
are  informed  in  a  card  published  by  H.  W. 
Hough,  president  of  the  Life  Association, 
that,  while  the  two  companies  will,  in  the 
future,  be  managed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Association,  yet  the  arrangement    will  in- 


volve no  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
policy-holders  to  the  Association  or  the 
company  in  which  they  are  now  insured, 
and  the  affairs  of  both  will  be  administered 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  policy-holders. 

President  Hough  further  states  that  the 
union  of  the  interests  of  the  two  companies 
will  result  in  a  large  saving  in  expenses, 
and  the  surplus  arising  from  the  reduced 
cost  of  transacting  the  business  will  still 
farther  increase  the  already  ample  securities 
given  to  policy-hoMers. 

The  officers  of  the  St.  Louis  Life,  in  re- 
tiring, commend  their  successors  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  policy-holders  of  the  com- 
pany Of  course,  new  business  for  the  St. 
Louis,  under  such  circumstances,  is  not  ex- 
pected, the  only  object  being  to  reduce  ex- 
penses, and  thus  make  use  of  all  the  recu- 
perative power  it  posesses  in  its  premiums 
and  excess  of  interest. 

—  The  following  notice  explains  itself : 
"  Office  of  the  Board  of  Marine  Underwrit- 
ers, 318  California-street,  San  Francisco, 
November  24,  1875.  The  Board  of  Marine 
Underwriters  of  San  Erancisco  respectfully 
requests  all  Masters  of  vessels  to  cause  to  be 
entered  in  their  log  books  every  case  of  neg- 
lect or  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  keepers  of 
Fog  Signals,  or  Light  Houses,  on  this 
Coast,  that  shall  occur  in  their  experience, 
and  to  report  the  same  immediately  on  their 
arrival,  together  with  the  proofs  thereof,  to 
the  Secretary  of  this  Board,  who  has  been 
instructed  to  transmit  all  such  information  to 
the  proper  authorities  with  a  view  to  the 
reformation  of  abuses.  As  life  and  property 
have  recently  been  endangered  in  many  in- 
stances, and  in  some  cases  lost,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  silence  of  our  fog  signals  dur- 
ing thick  weather,  it  is  hoped  that  all  Mas- 
ters will  willingly  co-operate  with  the  Un- 
derwriters in  this  attempt  to  secure  greater 
efficiency  in  the  service.  We  wish  to  be 
able  to  report  to  the  Light  House  Board 
EVERY  CASE  of  ncglect  of  this  kind.  In- 
formation may  be  lodged  at  the  office  of  the 
Board,  at  318  California-street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. By  order,  etc.. 

Gust  AVE  Touchard,  Pres't, 
C.  T.  Hopkins,  Secretary." 
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—  We  have  received  from  the  Coast 
Keview — to  which  we  extend  our  thanks 
for  the  favor — a  map  of  Virginia  City,  giv- 
ing a  very  clear  idea  of  not  only  the  extent 
of  the  late  largo  fire  there,  but  of  the  city 
and  its  surrounding?,  also. — Insura7ice  Jour- 
nal. 

— The  November  is^ue  of  the  Coast  Ke- 
VIEW,  of  San  Francisco,  contained,  as  an 
inset,  a  large  lithographed  bird's-eye  view 
of  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  showing  the 
burnt  district  caused  by  the  conflagration 
of  October  26th.  The  picture  is  an  inter- 
esting one,  and  Mr.  Edwards  is  entitled  to 
credit  in  thus  giving  it  to  the  insurance 
world. —  United  States  Review. 

—  The  Coast  Keview  for  November 
comes  to  hand  with  a  lithographic  view  of 
Virginia  City  —  the  district  burned  over 
by  the  fire  of  October  26th  being  marked 
out  in  color.  Better  than  this,  the  Review 
gives  the  best  data  of  the  fire  yet  published. 
— American  Exchange  and  Revieio. 

—  We  are  under  obligations  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Coast  Review  for  a  handsome 
lithographed  bird's-eye  view  of  Virginia 
City,  Nevada,  with  the  burnt  district  dis- 
tinctly marked,  indicating  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  city  was  swept  over.  We  con- 
gratulate the  Coast  Review  upon  their  en- 
terprise.— Insurance  World. 

— "Coast  Review,"  December.  Edwards  : 
San  Francisco. 
Quoting  from  the  opening  page  of  our 
pacific  friend,  we  may  remark  "plenty  of 
excellent  matter,  but  nothing  to  holler." 
We  learn  from  this  useful  Review  that  San 
Francisco's  loss  by  fire  during  last  month 
was  limited  to  $10,000,  and  that  her  insur- 
ances amounted  to  $70,000,  two  facts  which 
speak  volumes  for  the  efHciency  of  her 
fire  department  and  the  carefulness  of  her 
householders. — The  South,  JV.  Y. 

—  We  find  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Coast  Review  a  large  map,  giving  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  Virginia  City,  and  show- 
ing at  a  glance  the  district  destroyed  by  the 
late  conflagration.  This  district  is  distin- 
guished in  the  lithograph  by  red  coloring. 
The  generosity  of  Mr.  Edwards  to  his  sub- 
fi'^vibers  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  retail 


THE  YIRfilHIA  CITY  COMFLAGRATION 


TO   THE 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of 
California. 


THE  UNDERSIGNED  SUFFEREBS  BY  THE 
disastrous  conflagration  of  October  2(Jth,  1875, 
which  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  Virginia  City, 
Nevada,  involving  a  loss  of  TEN  MILLION 
DOLLARS'  worth  of  property,  hereby  tender 
their  sincere  thanks  to  the 

Home  Mutual  lusnrauce  Coiiipiiy 

For  their  liberal  adjustments  and  immediate  pay- 
ment in  full  of  our  respective  claims,  as  sustained 
under  their  policies. 

In  tendering  our  thanks,  we  take  pleasure  in 
stating  that  the  HOME  MUTUAL  was  the  first 
Company  to  proelaiiu  their  willingness  and  ability 
to  respond  immediately  on  adjustment,  and  we 
recommend  the  Company  as  a  liberal,  prompt 
and  well  managed  institution,  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence and  patronage  of  the  insurance  public. 
John  Gillig,  L.  E.  J.iekson, 

William  Mayer,  Wolf  k  Fletcher, 

Orndorlf&McGee.  Fred  Boegle, 

Chas.  H.  Osborne,  George  P.  Howe, 

M.  Reifsnydor,  Henry  Rolf, 

Robert  Haeder,  P.  Marioni, 

Wardens  of  St.  Paul's  Mora  Francisco, 

Church, by  Bishop  Whittaker,  Cris  Bouer, 
John  Monaco,  Morris  &  Nathan 

Thomas  Uetfron,  A.  Cook, 

Schoenfeld  &  Cook,  Mary  Danz, 

Hoyman  Bros.,  Frank  Morroll, 

C.  W.  G.  Haist,  Richard  Kinuan, 

E.  Strothor,  Timothy  Cronin, 

F.  J.  k  A.  M.  Frazer,  Mrs.  M.  Emery, 
A.  M.  Kruttschmitt,              P,  H.  Scott, 

M.  N.  Stone,  W.  H.  Hancock, 

H.  J.  Crampton  &  Co.,  Vincienta  Mondoza, 

E.  Chaumond,  L.  ifcll.  Feusier, 

J.  C.  Hampton  &  Co.,  S   Packsher, 

Joseph  Beer,  Thomas  Gracy, 

S.  Shelewick,  M.  Holmes, 

Fitz  Meyer  k  Amburst,  Harry  Block, 

W.  W.  Coryell,  J  acob  Riem, 

M.  D.   Weygand,  Washoe    Club,  by 
Knights  of  Pythias,  by         Deal, 

Cooper.  Bridget  M.  Hoffron. 
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price  of  the  map  is  §1.50,  and  we  trust  that 
they  will  properly  appreciate  the  spirit  which 
was  willing  to  incur  so  large  an  expense 
for  their  benefit. — Baltimore   Underwriter. 

—  The  Coast  Keview  for  December  (J. 
G.  Edwards,  publisher,  San  Francisco),  has 
a  very  full  table  of  contents  on  insurance 
and  financial  matters.  Among  other  things 
it  publishes  a  revised  list  of  losses  by  insur- 
ance companies   at  the  Virginia  City  fire,    I 


and  says  that  if  any  more  companies  have 
made  misstatements  it  is  no  fault  of  tlie  Ke- 
view, and  that  punishment  for  lying  Avill 
be  administered  by  a  higher  Court.  The 
total  footing  results  in  showing  an  insurance 
loss  of  §1,892J90,  divided  among  forty- 
eight  companies.  The  articles  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Eeview  are  bold,  fearless,  and 
on  live  business  topics. —  Sacrajnento  Record- 
Union  . 


SAVINGS    BANKS    DIRECTORY. 

CITY   BANKS. 


Name. 


Location. 


Date  of 
Organiza- 
tion. 


Open 
DepA 
July 

1875. 


Amount 

of 
Deposits. 


Dir.  Rate. 


TcrmlOrd'y 


Savings  k  Loan  Society 

Hibernia  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

French  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Kan  Francisco  Savings  Union 

Odd  FeUows'  Savings  Bank 

Farmers  &  Mechanics  Savings  Bank 
German  Savings  i&  Loan  Sociot.j'. 


fil9  Clay  Street 

M'tg'y  k  Markt  Sts 

Bush  Streets 

532  California  St.... 
2  0ddFellows'Hall 
225  Sansome  Street 


July  23,  '5 
April?,  '59 
Feb.  1,  18(J0 
June  18, 'U2 
Oct.  13,  'GO.. 
July  1,  '<)7.. 


521)  California  St Feb.  10,  'U8 

Pioneer  Land  &  Loan  Association I-J05  California  St....iApril3,  '(iiJ.. 

"     "  (JFostStreet [Nov.  4, '(j'J.. 

lij  Geary  Street |Nov.  IM,  'fiti 

215  Sansome  St iMarch  2,'71 

512  Calilornia  St....|'uly  1,  '73.. 
Cor.  Kearny  k  Post  May  15,  '73 


Masonic  Savings  k  Loan  Society 
Humboldt  Savings  k  Loan  Society. 

Security  Savings  Bank 

Cal.  Savings  ct  Loan  Society 

Western  Savings  k  Trust  Co 

Totals— July,  1875 

Totals — J  anuary,  1875 

Totals— July,  1874 

Totals — January,  1874 

Totals— July,  1873 

Totals— .January,  1873 

Totals— J  uly,  1872 

Totals— January,  1872 , 

Totals— July,  1871 

Totals— January,  1871 , 

Totals— July,  1870 , 

•Totals— January,  1870 


10,854 

17,!)S0 

0,(300 

6,5J8 

8,072 

00(j 

6,373 

2,885 

3,HI)5 

1,735 

1,014 

772 

5:« 


$12,730 
13,714 
5,'J04 
6,iU8 
7,847 

005 
5,871 
1,001 
1,588, 

931 
1,544 

302 

107,1 


9.00 
9.10 

10.00 
9.00 

12.00 
9.25 
9.00 
9.00 
9.(J0 

10.00 


07,997 
00,0(i0 
55,711 
51,807 
49,305 
4(5,OliO 
42,999 
41,590 
38,870 
3(j,802 
37,130 
34,823 


.?')9,1.33,i(09 
55,024,177 
.50,813,1591 
40,745,0441 
43,731,223 
42,474,935 
40,309,405 
37,033,377 
34,541,597 
31.289,5.50 
29,842,112 
26,034,523 


9.00 
8.00 
8.40 
7.50 
7.30 
8.00 
7.50 
9.00 
7.r)0 
7.50 
7.50 
8.00 
8.00 


INTERIOE     BANKS 


Name. 


Sacramento  Savings  Bank 

San  Jose  Savings  Bank 

Stockton  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

Marysville  Savings  Bank 

Union  Savings  Bank 

Oakland  Bank  of  Savings 

Capital  Savings  Bank 

Odd  Fellows'  Bank  of  Savings 

Vallojo  Savings  k  Commercial  Bank. 
Napa  Valley  Savings  k  Loan  Society. 

Dime  Savings  Bank 

Los  Angeles  County  Bank 

Commercial  and  Savings  Bank 

Totals— July,  1875 

Totals — January,  1875 

Totals— July,  1874 

Totals— January,  1874 

Totals— J  uly,  1873 

Totals— January,  1873 

Totals— July,  1872 

Totals— Junuarv.  1872 

Totals— July,  1871 

Totals— January,  1871 

Totals— July,  1870 


Location. 


Date  of 
Organiza- 
tion. 


Sacramento Mar  19, 

San  Jose Jan.  28, 


Stockton. 
Marysville ... 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Sacramento... 
Sacramento ., 

S'^allqjo 

Napa 

Sacramento . 
Los  Angeles. 
San  Jose 


Aug.  12, 
April  8, 
May  20, 
Aug.  13, 
Fob.  8, 
Julyl, 
May  3, 
Sept.  15 
July  11 
July  9, 
May  13 


'07. 
08.. 
'07 
'09 
'09 
'07 
09.. 

'70.. 

'70.. 

.'71 

,'73 
74.. 
'74 


Open 

DepAcc 

July  1, 

1875- 


0,000 

2,020 

1,571 

1,259 

1,953 

1,012 

0,023 

1,500 

500 

392 

1,193 

200 

053 


24,080 
23,.594 
22,199 
22,139 
20..554 
18,441 
15,714 
15,292 
12,949 
10,073 
8,5.55 


Amount 

of 
Deposits. 


S3,100,91 

1,105,-533 

1,0:17,0.59 

1,091,302 

1,025,701 

1,002,377 

3,:i58,444 

800,5:33 

209,023 

333,909 

50,795 

90,340 

032,801 


14,0:il,Oi>3 
14,002,420 
12.0811,895 
10,802,503 
9,745,922 
8,9.50,391 
7,414,907 
7,201,729 
0,337,219 
5.260,359 
4,039,24.5 


Div.  Rate. 


TermlOrd'y 


lO.OO 
10.00 


9..50 
9..50 


12.00 
10.00 
12.00 
10.00 
10.00 


9.00 
8.00 
8.00 

12.00 
7..50 
7..50 
9.00 
9.00 

10.00 
6.00 
6.00 
9.00 
9.00 
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INSURANCE. 


Report  of  the  Underwriters'  Fire 
Patrol  of  San  Francisco. 


The  Underwriters'  Fire  Patrol,  of  this 
city,  was  organized  in  April,  1875,  and 
responded  to  the  first  alarm  May  24th,  1875. 
The  Patrol  has  issued  its  first  report,  ending 
December  31st,  1875.  It  embraces  the  report 
of  the  Directors,  President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  and  the  Captain  of  the  Patrol, 
furnishing  a  complete  and  itemized  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  expenses,  and  a  full 
and  carefully  prepared  history  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Patrol  from  its  organization  to 
the  close  of  1875.  The  Underwriters  of  this 
city  may  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
selection  of  men  from  among  their  number 
who  have  so  ably  and  cheerfully  performed 
the  duties  allotted  to  each,  in  pushing  for- 
ward to  an  early  completion  the  organiza- 
tion; also  the  manner  in  which  their  work 
has  been  done.  It  can  be  safely  said  that 
the  Underwriters'  Fire  Patrol  of  San  Fran- 
cisco will  equal,  in  every  respect,  any  like 
organization  in  the  country,  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  Mr,  E.  D.  Farnsworth,  the 


President,  also  the  Secretary  and  Directors 
for  the  interest  taken  in  making  the  organi- 
zation complete  in  all  its  details,  and  it  can 
be  said  that  the  Patrol  is  now  fully  or- 
ganized and  equipped.  The  services  ren- 
dered by  Capt.  Russell  White,  and  his  men,, 
are  highly  pleasing  to  the  Directors,  as  wit- 
ness the  following  in  their  report: 

"The  Directors  are  pleased  on  this  occa- 
sion to  express  their  appreciation  of  the 
efficient  services  rendered  by  Capt.  Russell 
White.  Officers  and  men  under  his  com- 
mand for  their  promptness  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  assigned  them.  Their  prompt 
action  and  faithful  performance  of  their  re- 
spective duties,  has  commanded  our  respect, 
and  should  receive  the  commendation  of 
every  member  of  the  association." 

In  speakmg  of  the  dangerous  features  in 
underwriting,  in  this  city,  the  Directors  say: 

"We  should  be  remiss  in  our  duties,  did 
we  neglect  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  almost  innumerable  cases,  parties  or  occu- 
pants, in  spite  of  the  known  danger  of  so 
doing,  continue  to  use  wooden  vessels  as  re- 
ceptacles   for    ashes.      The   permitting    of 
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stove-pipes  to  run  through  wooden  walls  and 
roofs  in  buildings  in  all  quarters  of  this  city, 
is  so  fraught  with  danger  as  to  arouse  the 
fears  of  everyone.  There  is  scarce  another 
incorporated  town  on  the  continent  where 
this  practice  is  allowed.  We  hope  our  city 
authorities  will  make  stringent  enactment 
against  the  dangerous  and  pernicious  practice. 
Large  number  of  alarms  are  given  for  these 
causes.  Again,  the  roofs  of  buildings  are 
too  often  made  storage  places  for  old  furni- 
ture, mattresses,  and  other  equally  combus- 
tible trash.  Other  and  similar  dangerous 
features  exist  to  too  great  an  extent,  and  the 
danger  to  life  and  property  by  such  reckless 
acts  should  in  themselves  serve  as  a  monitor 
against  such  practices. 

The  amount  of  property  in  dollars  and 
cents,  which  has  been  saved  to  citizens, 
whose  property  was  uninsured,  and  to  the 
Underwriters,  by  the  efforts  of  the  Corps, 
in  spreading  Covers,  using  Extinguishers, 
etc.,  cannot  be  determined  by  the  Directors, 
as  numbers  of  fires  have  been  extinguished 
before  damage  had  occurred  which  other- 
wise would  have  proved  serious. 

We  beg  to  submit  in  this  connection  that 
the  community  have  either  neglected,  or 
want  education  on  the  subject  of  dangers  in 
the  careless  use  of  lights,  matches,  coal  oil 
lamps,  wooden  ash  barrels,  wooden  chim- 
neys, etc.  The  numbers  of  persons  who 
have  been  injured,  (some  seriously},  as  well 
as  the  great  loss  of  property  by  the  explosion 
of  lamps,  and  from  "Diamond  Light"  es- 
pecially, demonstrate  the  great  risk  and 
danger  of  their  use.  We  cannot  too  plainly 
urge  the  community  against  the  use  of  such 
dangerous  humbugs.  The  Directors  have 
examined  and  ordered  additions  and  im- 
provements since  our  organization;  other 
improvements  can,  and  should  be,  adopted 
from  time  to  time,  whenever  additional  effi- 
ciency or  benefit  can  thereby  be  derived." 

Erom  the  Presidents'  report  we  make  the 
following  extracts: 

"It  was  thought  desirable,  for  various 
reasons, 'to  have  the  association  incorporated; 
and,  in  obedience  to  your  instructions,  the 
Committee  have  procured  an  act  of  incor- 
poration, dated  November  25th,  1875.    Un- 


der the  act  of  incorporation  the  managers 
of  the  association  are  called  directors,  and 
as  such  are  now  styled. 

The  act  of  incoriroration  necessitated 
transfer  of  property,  assignment  of  lease, 
adoption  of  by-laws,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which 
has  been  done,  and  we  are  now  working 
under  corporate  authority. 

In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  an  act 
has  been  prepared  giving  powers,  etc.,  to  be 
presented  to  the  State  Legislature  for  con- 
sideration and  adoption. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  thus  far,  since 
its  organization,  this  department  has  been 
a  success  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. I  now  regard  the  organization 
as  complete,  and  as  near  perfect  as  I  could 
hope  for  in  the  time  it  has  been  working. 
Much  remains  yet  to  be  done,  and  at  no  dis- 
tant day  I  shall  have  some  suggestions  or 
plans  to  submit  for  your  consideration, 
which  when  matured  may  be  of  additional 
benefit. 

Acting  in  the  double  capacity  of  Pres- 
ident and  Superintendent,  my  intercourse 
with  Captain  White  and  the  men  of  his 
command  has  been  quite  frequent,  thus 
giving  me  an  opportunity  to  personally 
notice  the  work  in  detail.  It  aflfords  me 
pleasure  to  testify  to  the  efficiency  and 
watchful  care  for  your  interests  by  Captain 
White,  and  the  promptness  of  the  men  in 
complying  with  all  rules  and  regulations. 

I  think  every  citizen  who  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  witness  the  working  of  the 
Patrol  will  admit  the  value  of  such  a  de- 
partment, and  all  who  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  corps  will  bear  testimony  to 
the  good  deportment  of  its  members.  In 
the  fact  that  not  a  single  complaint  has 
been  made  to  the  Directors,  since  its  organ- 
ization, of  the  improper  conduct  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  force,  is  at  least  an  assurance  of 
earnest  eflbrt  for  good.  I  may  be  exempt 
from  the  charge  of  egotism  when  I  say  to 
the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  that  while 
they  sleep,  the  eyes 'and  ears  of  the  Fire 
Patrol  are  open  for  their  safety  and  pro- 
tection, and  their  strong  arms  and  willing 
hearts  ready  to  do  them  service. 

The  report  of  Captain  White,  herewith 
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submitted,  will  give  you  the  property  of 
the  corporation  in  detail,  together  with  such 
as  is  in  the  offices  of  the  President,  Secre- 
tary, and  Treasurer.  I  beg  to  say  to  you 
that  in  many  instances  Captain  "White  has 
been  unable  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  in- 
surances after  a  fire,  which  he  is  instructed 
to  do.  This  being  the  fact,  we  are  unable 
to  give  you  the  losses  or  the  amounts  saved 
in  dollars  and  cents.  Such  information,  if 
correctly  furnished,  would  prove  valuable 
for  future  reference,  as  well  as  more  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  value  of  the  depart- 
ment,    *     »     »     * 

In  July  last  a  Special  Committee  of  five 
was  appointed  to  procure  a  Library  of 
Books  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  corps;  said  committee 
having  as  yet  made  no  report,  I  am  unable  to 
indicate  to  you  their  progress. 

The  amount  of  property  covered  and 
saved  to  the  Underwriters  by  the  Patrol 
was  over  |55,745. 

The  amount  of  property  covered  and 
saved  to  the  owners,  and  which  was  not  in- 
sured, is  not  less  than  $8,000. 

The  amount  of  uninsured  property  saved 
by  means  of  Extinguishers  and  other 
apparatus,  and  the  ejection  of  suspicious 
characters  by  the  Patrol  from  premises  on 
fire,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  since  our  organi- 
zation, the  Patrol  have  not  lost  a  single 
cover,  and  further,  that  in  no  instance  has 
a  single  cover  been  spread  unless  absolutely 
necessary. 

Since  our  organization,  the  Board  of 
Directors  have  held  thirty-four  regular  and 
called  meetings.  There  have  also  been  held 
four  meetings  of  the  entire  organization. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 
donation  of  some  thirty  volumes  of  inter- 
esting books  from  Fire  Commissioner  B. 
Ordenstein,  Esq.,  which  is  the  first  donation 
received.  I  also  desire  in  this  manner  to 
express  thanks  to  Chas.  J.  Martin,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Home  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York,  for  his  liberal  donation  of 
very  valuable  books  sent  us  by  Express,  and 
am  pleased  to  say  that  as  a  nucleus  is  now 
formed,  we  hope  ere  long  to  have  a  library 


sufficient  in  number  and  genuine  in  char- 
acter to  prove  a  source  of  interest  and  in- 
struction to  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are 
intended. 

Instances  have  been  frequent  where  the 
Patrol  force  had  no  opportunity  or  necessity 
for  spreading  covers,  but  were  able  to  ren- 
der valuable  service  in  aiding  the  Fire  De- 
partment, such  as  moving  and  guarding 
goods  and  property,  using  fire  extinguishers, 
etc. 

The  large  number  of  fires  that  have 
occurred  where  owners  have  had  no  insur- 
ance, renders  it  impossible  to  state  even  an 
approximate  amount  of  damage  or  loss 
which  has  been  prevented  by  our  Force. 

For  the  information  of  citizens  and  prop- 
erty-owners, I  deem  it  proper  to  say,  that 
every  fire  alarm  given  is  promptly  answered, 
and  the  Patrol  Force  respond  immediately 
to  every  call,  without  regard  to  whether 
insured  or  not ;  as  the  Force  have  no  means 
of  knowing  what  property  is  or  is  not  in- 
sured, they  are  expected  and  required  to  act 
in  all  cases  alike." 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  members 
of  the  Patrol: 
Position.  Names.  Age. 

Captain Russell  White 33 

Lieutenant James  W.  Sweotzer 23 

Driver Robert  L.  Middleton 34 

Private John  F.  0.  Comstock 22 

"       James  P.  WyckofF. 44 

"       John  R.  Johnston 27 

Walter  R.  Middleton 26 

"       George  K.  Hart 28 

"       Charles  Towe 26 

From  the  report  of  Treasurer  Chas.  A. 
Laton,  we  learn  the  following  facts  concern- 
ing the  financial  operations  of  the  Patrol: 
The  total  outlay  in  establishing  and  equip- 
ping thePatrol,  including  building,  furniture, 
horses,  harness,  wagons  and  equipments,  was 
$15,232.08.  The  financial  statement  of  cur- 
rent receipts  and  expenditures  shows  receipts 
$29,697.95;  expenditures,  $27,641.82;  bal- 
ance cash  in  the  Bank  of  California,  $2,056.- 
13.  Sixty-seven  Insurance  Companies  con- 
tributed to  the  Patrol  Fund  up  to  January 
1st,  1876. 
In  his  report.  Captain  Russell  White  says: 
"The  value  of  the  Fire  Patrol  must  be 
judged    of  by  its  results,  and  it  is  to  this 
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lest  that  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  in 
reviewing  the  workings  of  the  Patrol  for 
the  short  time  of  its  existence. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Fire  Patrol  I 
have  steadily  adhered  to  the  instructions 
laid  down  in  Rules  and  Regulations — I  have 
endeavored  to  impress  upon  all  officers  and 
members  the  importance  of  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  them  and  the  necessity  of  a 
faithful  performance  of  every  duty,  even 
those  which  might  appear  trivial,  and  I 
have  held  every  man  to  a  strict  responsi- 
bility for  whatever  trust  may  have  been 
imposed  upon  him,  and  the  faithful  observ- 
ance of  these  instructions  has  produced  its 
natural  results  in  the  discipline  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  force. 

The  present  force,  constituting  the  Under- 
writers' Fire  Patrol,  consists  of  Captain, 
Lieutenant,  and  seven  permanent  patrolmen. 

The  question  of  the  general  utility  of  the 
Fire  Patrol  and  the  importance  of  keeping 
it  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency  is 
practically  illustrated  in  the  instance  of  sal- 
vage at  the  Bay  Sugar  Refinery,  corner 
Union  and  Battery  streets,  on  the  morning 
of  July  30th,  where  the  insurance  was  $161,- 
500  and  the  percentage  of  loss  23  93-100, 
and  which  without  the  prompt  spreading  of 
covers,  the  loss  on  stock  would  have  been 
almost  total." 

The  work  done  by  the  Patrol  as  shown  by 
the  captain 's  rej)ort,  is  here  condensed :  The 
total  number  of  hours  of  service  performed 
by  the  Patrol  was  132J;  number  of  covers 
spread,  206;  number  of  fires  where  extin- 
guishers were  used,  15;  number  of  bell 
alarms  responded  to,  143;  number  of  alarms 
received  from  the  American  District  Tel- 
egraph, 19;  number  of  alarms  by  citizens, 
6;  number  of  fires  extinguished  by  the  Pa- 
trol, 14. 

—  The  annual  statement  of  the  Universal 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York, 
shows  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1876,  to  be  in  a  healthy 
condition.  The  assets  are  placed  at  $4,653,- 
857,  with  a  total  liability,  including  re- 
insurance reserve,  New  York  standard,  of 
|3, 946,089,  leaving  a  surplus  of  §707,761. 


Life  Insurance — AVhatisthe  "Whole 
Truth  About  It?— A  Business 
Misrepresented. 


We  find  in  the  New  York  World,  of  Jan. 
6th,  a  correspondence  from  a  policy-holder 
of  fourteen  years  standing,  in  which  he  sets 
forth  some  facts  and  figures  relative  to 
unjust  attacks  on  life  insurance  for  the  past 
ten  years,  concerning  the  extravagance  of 
the  companies,  in  such  a  forciable  manner, 
and  in  which  it  is  so  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  commissions  paid  by  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  are  less  in  proportion  than 
commissions  paid  to  middle  men  by  the 
principles  in  any  other  transactions,  that  we 
feel  justified  in  giving  the  communication 
in  full  in  our  columns,  and  respectfully  ask 
that  those  who  are  disposed  to  complain  of 
the  extravagance  of  life  insurance  compa- 
nies, give  this  article  a  careful  and  unbiased 
perusal.  The  communication  is  signed 
"  Observer,"  and   reads   as  follows: 

"  The  last  ten  years  have  been  marked  in 
this  country  by  a  series  of  attacks  on  life 
insurance,  such  as  we  have  never  known 
before;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
many  worthy  people  have  had  their  faith  in 
the  whole  system  undermined.  Journals 
of  every  class  have  taken  part  in  it,  from 
quarterly  reviews  of  high  character  to  pen- 
ny dailies  of  none.  The  main  point  of 
every  attack,  disguised  as  it  may  be,  is  the 
"frightful  expense  "  at  which  the  business 
is  said  to  be  managed;  the  large  commis- 
sions paid  to  agents,  the  enormous  salaries 
given  to  officers,  the  fees  lavished  on  lawyers 
and  physicians — in  short,  the  vast  sums  of 
the  policy-holders'  money  said  to  find  their 
way  into  the  pockets  of  middlemen,  instead 
of  being  returned,  as  the  theory  of  the  busi- 
ness in  the  abstiact  requires,  to  the  insured 
or  their  families.  It  is  time  to  face  the 
question  candidly;  to  inquire  whether  this 
wide  and  bitter  complaint  is  just,  and  if  so, 
to  what  extent;  and  to  give,  alike  to  the 
grumbler  and  to  the  grumbled  against,  the 
actual  truth  of  the  case,  so  that  the  attack 
and  the  defense  may  both  be  conducted,  if 
at  all,  on  an  intelligent  basis. 

The  complaint  is  usually  set  forth  some- 
what in   this   wise:    In   the  year   1874,    as 
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shown  by  the  New  York  State  report  of 
1875,  fifty  companies,  doing  a  life  business 
in  New  York,  expended  |81,232,332.54,  of 
which  only  $64,868,833.06  were  returned 
directly  to  policy-holders  or  paid  to  their 
families  upon  policy  claims,  while  the 
balance,  or  $16,363,499.49  went  for  com- 
missions, salaries,  dividends  to  stockhold- 
ers, and  expenses  of  offices  and  agencies. 
This,  we  are  elaborately  told  in  the  report 
itself,  and  the  assertion,  with  emphatic 
exaggeration,  echoed  by  every  assailant  of 
the  business,  shows  that  the  cost  of  man- 
aging life  insurance  is  13.81  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  receipts  of  the  companies  from  the 
policy-holders,  including  the  interest  re- 
ceived on  their  accumulating  funds.  And, 
to  point  the  clamor  more  effectively,  re- 
spectable men  arefound  who  tell  thehusband 
and  father,  when  he  proposes  to  insure  his 
life,  that  of  every  $100  he  pays  in,  $13.81 
will  go  to  the  cost  of  management  and  the 
profits  of  middle- men,  and  only  the  balance, 
or  $86.19  will  be  repaid  or  saved  for  him. 

Now  this  statement,  even  if  literally  true, 
is,  in  the  impression  it  is  adapted  to  produce, 
radically  false.  It  needs  onlv  a  candid 
examination  of  the  business  to  show  that  the 
attack  thus  made  is  unfair,  and  that  it  in  no 
wise  represents  the  actual  results  to  the  in- 
sured. I  have  read  such  misrepresentations 
by  scores,  and  have  waited  for  months  in 
the  hope  that  those  who  are  particularly  in- 
terested would  take  the  pains  to  make  the 
truth  known.  At  last  my  patience  is  ex- 
hausted, and  this  must  be  my  apology  for 
asking  you  to  print  some  remarks  on  the 
subject.  I  have  four  policies  on  my  own 
life,  which  have  been  standing  in  prominent 
companies  from  three  to  fourteen  years.  I 
am  satisfied  with  them;  regard  them  to-day 
as  the  most  comforting  and  satisfactory  in- 
vestment of  money  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  and  do  not  relish  being  told  by  men 
who  do  not  know  my  business  half  so  well 
as  I  do,  that  I  am  a  fool  for  my  pains.  Per- 
mit me,  therefore,  to  explain  why  I  am  con- 
tent with  the  investment  and  why  the  "pro- 
digious expenses  "  of  the  companies  do  not 
frighten  me  or  destroy  my  confidence. 

In  the  first  place,  big  figures  mean  nothing, 


unless  we  have  the  right  standard  withwliich 
to  compare  them.  Now  the  nature  of  this 
business  is  such  that  the  so  called  income  of 
a  company  is  not  the  standard  by  which  to 
measure  the  expenses.  For  example,  sup- 
pose that  I,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  take  out 
a  life  policy  of  $10,000,  and  pay  upon  it  the 
annual  premium  of  $227,  what  is  the  real 
nature  of  the  transaction?  It  is  a  contract 
for  $10,000,  payable  whenever  I  die,  and 
this  contract  I  purchase  of  the  company, 
agreeing  to  pay  therefor  its  present  value. 
That  value  is  the  present  value  of  the  $10,- 
000;  the  sum  which,  on  the  average,  accu- 
mulated by  the  company,  will  pay  off"  such 
a  policy  at  maturity.  It  is  represented  by 
the  single  premium  payment  at  the  same 
age,  or  $3,590.50.  I  may  pay  this  whole 
sum  at  once;  but  if  I  cannot  do  this,  or 
choose  not  to  do  it,  the  company  accepts  an 
equivalent  instead.  It  takes  an  annuity  on 
my  life  of  $227  a  year,  and  it  is  precisely 
the  same  thing  to  the  company,  in  the  long 
run,  whether  I  pay  the  $3,590.50  down,  or 
whether  I  pay  the  annuity  of  $227  a  year 
for  life.  Now  look  at  the  question  of  com- 
missions. It  is  made  a  matter  of  bitter 
complaint  that  for  negotiating  this  contract 
an  agent  is  sometimes  said  to  receive  for 
brokerage  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of  the 
premium.  Suppose  he  does,  what  is  the 
transaction?  He  negotiates  a  contract  worth 
$3,590.50  to  the  company  now,  and  $10,000 
to  me  at  an  indefinite  future  period,  and  he 
is  paid  for  all  the  trouble  of  the  negotiation, 
correspondence,  drawing  papers  and  incid- 
ental services,  the  sum  of  $56.75.  This  is 
one-half  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the 
contract,  1^  per  cent,  on  its  present  value, 
and  that  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult of  known  contracts  in  the  handling;  one 
of  those  which  exact  of  the  negotiator  more 
knowledge,  skill  and  labor  than  almost  any 
(tther  of  those  commonly  arranged  by  brok- 
ers. Compare  this  with  the  remuneration 
exacted  by  brokers  for  other  contracts,  even 
for  those  which  have  but  one  year  or  less  to 
run;  with  commissions  on  the  sale  of  real 
estate;  on  the  negotiation  of  loans  on  bond 
and  mortgage;  on  sales  of  personal  property; 
on  consignments  of  goods;  on  importations. 
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1  have  carefully  studied  this  subject  in  va- 
rious aspects,  and  am  prepared  to  prove  be- 
yond contradiction  that  of  all  forms  of  con- 
tiact  negotiated  in  the  mercantile  world  that 
of  life  insurance  is  the  one  upon  which  the 
lowest  commissions  are  habitually  and  gen- 
erally paid.  One  per  cent,  of  the  principal 
sum  is  practically  the  lowest  brokerage 
known  for  negotiating  an  actual  sale  of 
land,  and  I  have  known  20  per  cent,  paid; 

2  per  cent,  on  loans  is  common;  5  per  cent. 
on  sales  of  goods  is  about  a  minimum;  10 
per  cent,  is  the  lowest  I  have  ever  known 
to  be  accepted  by  an  importer  from  a  private 
employer.  In  1874  the  life-insurance  com- 
panies reported  in  New  York  negotiated 
^351,803,670  of  new  insurance  on  life,  and 
managed  $2,000,000,000  of  old  insurance 
already  issued,  and  their  entire  outlay  for 
commissions  and  brokerage,  including  the 
foes  for  the  collection  of  $89,434,996.14  of 
premiums  on  both  old  and  new  policies,  was 
$5,939,751.42.  The  whole  cost  of  the  agen- 
cies was  almost  exactly  one-quarter  of  1  per 
cent,  upon  the  transactions  managed  through 
them;  or  just  what  it  would  have  been  had  a 
single  purchase  and  sale  of  bonds  to  the 
same  amount  been  made,  without  any  re- 
sponsibility or  labor  beyond  the  open  con- 
tract, at  the  lowest  rates  permitted  by  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

This  question  of  commissions  deserves 
still  closer  attention.  It  is  common  to 
assert  that  fire  insurance,  which  is  almost 
universally  managed  by  stock  companies 
for  profit,  is  more  economically  conducted 
than  life  insurance,  which  has  its  character 
given  it  by  mutual  companies.  Is  this 
true?  Consider  what  commissions  are  regu- 
larly paid  upon  fire  insurance  contracts. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  current  premiums  is  here 
a  minimum.  Nobody  complains  of  it. 
When  twenty  per  cent,  is  allowed,  or  even 
fifteen,  an  exti-emely  common  rate,  there  is 
sometimes  complaint  and  trouble.  But 
everybody  admits  that  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  companies  to  pay  ten  per  cent.,  and 
that  they  make  money  by  it,  although  it 
comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  corporation 
itself.  Now  the  fire  insurance  coi\tract  is 
almost  always   for   one  year   only.       The 


commission  is  an  annual  charge  upon  the 
annual  premium.  A  very  simple  calcula- 
tion will  show  that  this  'commission  of  ten 
per  cent,  is  vastly  greater  than  the  highest 
brokerage  ever  yet  heard  of  as  paid  by  an 
American  life  insurance  company.  Sup- 
pose the  same  broker  to  assume  to-day  for 
me  the  negotiation  of  insurance  contracts, 
both  life  and  fire,  upon  me  and  my  property 
for  the  remainder  of  my  life.  He  receives 
as  brokerage  on  the  life  contract,  as  above, 
$56.75.  He  insures  my  property  for  an 
annual  premium  of  $100  only,  and  receives 
ten  per  cent,  commission.  The  value  of 
this  commission  to  him  is  precisely  the 
value  of  an  annuity  of  $10  upon  my  life, 
the  first  payment  made  to-day,  which,  by 
the  American  Table  of  Mortality,  is  $182.91. 
This  would  represent  the  brokerage  payable 
to  him  on  the  contract,  if  it  were  negotiated 
and  paid  for  on  the  same  basis  as  life  insur- 
ance. In  other  words,  when  life  companies 
pay  as  an  equivalent  for  commissions  ou 
their  contract  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  premium,  fire  companies  pay  an 
equivalent,  reckoned  on  the  same  basis,  of 
183  per  cent,  on  the  annual  premium,  or 
more  than  seven  times  as  much. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  comparison  is 
unfair.  So  it  is,  in  some  respects.  No 
such  comparison  can  be  made  to  go  on  all 
fours  with  justice.  But  it  is  fair  and  com- 
plete as  a  refutation  of  the  common  slander 
against  life  insurance.  The  fire  insurance 
contract  pays  ten  per  cent,  on  the  annual 
premium;  that  premium  represents  the  en- 
tire value  of  the  contract.  No  life  insur- 
ance company  ever  paid  anything  like  the 
same  percentage  of  that  value.  If  it  dared 
do  so,  the  number  of  men  capable  of  nego- 
tiating such  contracts  is  so  great,  and  the 
competition  among  them  for  agencies  so 
sharp,  that  the  rates  would  soon  come  down 
again.  The  fact  is  that  commissions  and 
brokerage  on  life  insurance  are  lower  than 
on  any  other  business  that  deals  in  large 
contracts;  and  they  are  so  because  the  busi- 
ness has  been  popular;  contracts  have  been 
easy  to  effect;  the  competition  for  agencies 
has  been  severe;  and  capable  men  could 
afford  to  work  more  cheaply  by  the  job  in 
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this  service  than  in  that  of  any  other  finan- 
cial corporation?.  In  this  point  of  view, 
fire  insurance  alibrcls  the  best  attainable 
standard  of  comparison,  because  we  all 
know  that  this  business  is  managed  with 
consummate  ability  in  the  interests  of  the 
stock-holders,  which  happen,  in  this  case, 
to  be  the  interests  of  the  community  at 
large;  that  it  is  successfully  and  economically 
managed;  and  that,  in -so  far  as  the  groat 
business  of  life  insurance  can  afford  to  be 
compared,  in  these  respects,  with  that  of  fire 
insurance,  as  actually  carried  on  among  us, 
it  will  deserve  and  command  the  confidence 
of  the  public. 

But,  again,  I  cannot  limit  my  comparison 
to  the  question  of  commissions  alone.  Let 
us  look  at  the  w^hole  subject  of  expenses. 
The  year  1874  was  the  most  successful,  per- 
haps, ever  known  in  the  history  of  fire  in- 
surance in  this  country.  The  companies 
doing  business  in  New  York  reported  for 
the  year  their  total  premium  receipts  as 
$78,815,712.18;  their  losses  paid  as  .?35,932,- 
022.50.  In  other  words,  of  the  whole 
amount  received  from  policy-holders  45.60 
per  cent,  w^as  returned  to  them  in  payment 
of  losses,  and  54.40  per  cent,  was  the  cost  to 
them  of  the  management  of  the  business, 
including  payments  of  dividends  to  the 
stockholders.  It  is  true  that  only  $32,549,- 
103. 10  were  actually  paid  out  in  expenses 
and  dividends,  but  the  balance  of  $10, 324,- 
580.58  which  went  to  surplus,  is  not  the  pro- 
perty of  the  policy-holders  of  1874,  but  of 
the  stockholders,  and  represents  additional 
profits,  which  they  choose  to  hold  subject  to 
future  risks  in  the  expectation  of  earning 
still  larger  additions  to  be  paid  to  them  in 
dividends.  The  fact  remains  that  as  things 
now  are  every  policy-holder  who  pays  $100 
into  a  fire  company,  on  the  average  receives 
back  $45.60  in  payment  of  losses,  and  this 
in  the  long  run  is  the  mathematical  cash 
value  of  the  insurance  he  receives.  For  any 
other  return  he  has  to  look  to  the  usual  con- 
siderations involved ;  the  consciousness  of 
security  against  disaster  ;  the  certainty  that 
a  form  of  calamity,  which  may  at  any  time 
befall  him,  will  not  prove  hie  ruin.  Com- 
pare this  result  with  that  of  life  insurance 


for  the  same  year.  The  premiums  paid  for 
life  insurance  in  1874  were,  as  above,  $89,- 
434,996.14.  Of  this  sum  $25,797,860.26 
were  paid  back,  during  the  year,  in  losses 
and  claims  upon  policies;  $22,453,954.53 
were  paid  back  to  the  policy-holders  in  re- 
turn for  surrenders  or  concessions  upon  their 
contracts;  S16,617,118.27  were  paid  back  to 
them  in  dividends  or  return  premiums,  as 
savings  out  of  their  premiums  ;  while  $27,- 
141,212.32  wei-e  added  to  the  funds  held  in 
trust  by  the  companies  as  security  for  their 
contracts.  Thus  the  policy-holders,  in  the 
aggregate,  pay  into  the  companies  $89,434,- 
996.14  in  a  year,  and  receive  from  them 
$92,010,145.35,  including  the  sum  set  aside 
for  future  payments  to  them.  Or,  if  we  re- 
gard the  total  income  of  the  companies  as 
payments  made  by  the  policy-holders,  since 
the  interests  and  rents  received  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  money  which  belong  to  the  policy- 
holders, we  find  that  income  amounting  to 
$115,732,713.47. 

Rotnrned  to  Used  in  ex- 

policy-hold-    Appliod  to  re-    pensos,     in- 
ers,    losses,    serves,  i.  e.  ia-    cludingeom- 
dividends,  Ac.  ture  losses.  missions,  Ac. 

1872 53.28  32.97  13.75 

1873 57.03  28.69  14.28 

1871 5(3.38  20.81  13.81 

In  other  words,  for  every  $100  a  policy- 
holder pays  into  a  life  insurance  company, 
on  the  average,  he  recieves  back  a  mathe- 
matical cash  value  of  $86.19;  almost  ex- 
actly twice  as  much  as  he  receives  from  a 
fire  company,  as  shown  above.  All  men 
admit  that  the  fire  companies,  on  the  whole, 
are  as  well  and  economically  conducted  as 
any  business,  in  our  state  of  society,  can  be. 
Why  should  the  still  higher  praise  due  to 
the  exceptional  management  of  the  life  com- 
panies be  withheld? 

I  am  not  contending,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
there  is  no  room  for  improvements  here;  on 
the  contrary,  like  most  human  organiza- 
tions, our  life  insurance  companies  need  the 
most  vigilant  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
community.  The  great  danger  of  State 
supervision  is  that  it  will  take  the  place  or 
the  supervision  of  public  opinion,  and  lead 
men  to  acquiesce  in  the  perfunctory  care  of 
a  public  officer,  where  they  ought  to  see  and 
know  for  themselves.     Let  all  extravagance 
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in  administering  a  trust  he  checked  and  re- 
huked.  But  hecause  there  are  such  instances 
of  waste,  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  the  great 
outlines  of  the  subject.  If  we  survey  all 
the  branches  of  financial  management 
known  to  our  civilization,  banking,  both 
public  and  private;  insurance,  whether  lire 
or  marine,  stock  or  mutual;  the  manage- 
ment of  national,  State  and  municipal  rev- 
enues; the  conduct  of  railways,  steamships, 
express  and  telegraph  companies,  coal  and 
iron  mines  and  manufactures  in  every 
branch,  we  shall  find,  as  I  have  found  in  a 
pretty  careful  review  of  the  best  samples  of 
them,  that  in  the  actual  management  of 
contracts,  collections  and  investments,  the 
life  insurance  companies  of  this  country 
stand  first,  without  a  rival,  in  the  economy 
with  which  the  magnificent  successes  of 
their  business  have  been  achieved;  and  I 
beg  that  this  great,  unquestionable  fact  may 
be  clearly  brought  out  and  kept  in  the 
prominence  which  belongs  to  it,  whenever 
the  complaints  are  justly  made  against 
isolated  instances  of  extravagance  are  heard. 


Explosion  at  the  Pullman  Car 
"Works. 


On  November  10th  a  strange  explosion 
took  place  in  the  Pullman  car  works  at 
Detroit,  which  dangerously  injured  several 
workmen.  We  give  some  details  about  it, 
as  the  event  conveys  a  useful  lesson  to  estab- 
lishments where  similar  arrangements  arc 
in  operation,  and  because  it  is  a  verifica- 
tion of  the  scientific  theory  concerning  the 
nature  of  explosive  gaseous  mixtures. 

In  this  establishment,  the  furnace  under 
the  boilers  is  fed  by  the  refuse  matter  of  the 
workshops  (shavings,  sawdust,  etc. J,  which 
is  swept  into  openings  in  the  floors  of  the 
diflerent  rooms.  These  openings  commu- 
nicate with  a  large  brick  shaft  or  flue,  reach- 
ing from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  build- 
ing; inside  this  flue  is  an  iron  pipe  through 
which  the  sawdust  and  small  shavings, 
from  several  woodworking  machines  on  the 
ditierent  floors,  are  blown.  This  material  is 
collected  by  means  of  a  fan-blower,  which, 
exhausting   the   air   from   funnels  over  the 


machines,  carries  it  along  by  suction,  and 
then  sends  it  by  pressure  down  the  iron  pipe 
into  the  furnace  below,  performing  the 
double  function  of  blowing  the  fire  and  fur- 
nishing fuel  in  the  form  of  dust.  "When 
this  dust  fuel  is  not  needed,  the  connection 
of  this  pipe  with  the  furnace  is  closed,  and 
the  blast  sent  up  through  the  surrounding 
flue,  while  the  exit  of  the  dust  and  shavings 
out  through  the  roof  is  prevented  by  a  wire 
grating  or  screen  in  a  cupola  on  the  roof, 
wherein  this  dust  is  retained.  This  cupola 
has  to  be  cleaned  out  from  time  to  time,  the 
dust  being  thrown  down  the  large  brick  flue. 
Workmen  thus  employed  discovered  that 
the  material  on  the  bottom  was  on  fire,  hav- 
ing been  ignited  through  a  defect  in  the 
closing  of  the  communication  with  the  fur- 
nace, from  which  the  upward  air  current  in 
the  flue  had  drawn  sparks.  As  water 
thrown  in  from  below  did  not  extinguish  it, 
a  hose  was  applied  to  the  top;  and  at  the 
moment  of  injecting  a  stream  of  water,  a 
most  violent  explosion  took  place  in  the 
flue,  blowing  the  wire  grate,  cupola,  and 
belfry  into  fragments,  and  high  into  the  air, 
and  wounding  thirteen  men.  Then  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  roof,  but  this  was  speedily 
under  control  after  the  firemen  arrived. 

The  local  papers,  commenting  on  this 
event,  say  that  the  water  was  chiinged  into 
steam,  oxygen  liberated,  and  the  gas  ignited; 
this  of  course  is  erroneous,  and  the  cause  of 
the  explosion  ought  to  be  attributed,  like  all 
similar  explosions,  to  a  mixture  of  air 
with  a  combustible  vapor  or  dust.  Just  as 
ordinary  illuminating  gas  is  liable  to  ex- 
plode when  mixed  with  air  in  right  propor- 
tion, so  will  the  dust  of  inflammable  mate- 
rial. There  are  already  numerous  examples 
on  record  of  the  same  nature.  Last  August 
an  explosion  took  place  at  the  works  of  the 
Milburn  Wagon  Company,  at  Toledo,  (see 
Scientific  American,  October  9,  page  228, cur- 
rent volume),  which  was  also  caused  by  the 
fine  wood  dust  in  a  shaft  through  which  the 
shavings,  etc.,  were  conducted  to  the  fur- 
naces; it  was  so  violent  that  the  boiler  room 
and  magazine  were  completely  wrecked,  the 
roof  blown  oS",  the  walls  thrown  down,  etc.; 
1  and  we  then  called  attention  to  the  danger- 
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ous  nature  of  the  dust  of  combustible  ma- 
terials. 

In  tiie  Science  Record  for  1874,  published 
at  our  office,  it  is  stated  (on  page  395)  that 
at  the  town  hall,  at  Friedek,  four  persons 
were  injured  by  such  an  explosion;  and  not 
wood  dust  only,  but  flour  dust  will  cause 
similar  disasters.  In  the  Ofen-Pesth  steam 
mill,  an  explosion,  which  destroyed  the 
windows  and  roof,  was  caused  by  a  cloud  of 
dust  of  some  very  fine  varieties  of  flour  be- 
ing ignited  by  a  candle.  A  great  explosion 
also  occurred  at  Glasgow,  where  the  stones 
grinding  the  flour  struck  sparks  during  an 
accidental  cessation  of  the  feeding.  Of  the 
latter  accident  a  detailed  account  was  given 
in  the  Scientific  Americano?  Ociohav  b^  1872, 
(page  209,  volume  xxvii,  (where  it  is  also 
mentioned  that  Professors  Kankine  and 
MacAdam  made  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  inflammability  of  such  mixtures,  and 
verified  the  result  of  the  calculation  of  the 
right  proportions  to  produce  the  accidents  in 
question.  It  has  been  found  that  the  rapid 
combustion  of  the  finely  divided  flour,  as 
well  as  the  ignition  of  a  inixture  of  air  with 
the  gases  furnished  by  the  decomposition  of 
flour  and  of  wood,  may  produce  explosions. 
Flour  and  bran  mixed  gave  ofi",  at  450° 
Fah.,  a  gas  which,  mixed  with  nine  times  its 
volume  of  air,  ignites;  and  such  a  temper- 
ature is  often  obtained  by  the  friction  in  the 
grinding  process,  and  it  has  undoubtedly 
been  a  cause  of  many  unexplained  fires  in 
flour  mills.  ^ 

Other  materials  than  wood  dust  and  flour 
have  given  rise  to  like  accidents.  About 
ten  years  ago,  a  similar  explosion  took  place 
in  the  Grahamite  mines  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  dry,  resinous,  and  brittle 
material  had  filled  the  mining  shaft  in  the 
form  of  an  impalpable  dust,  which  it  was 
afterward  found  could  not  be  entered  with 
impunity  without  safety  lamps. 

It  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  dry 
sawdust,  with  which  the  flues  in  the  Detroit 
establishment  were  filled,  required  to  be  in- 
termingled with  air  in  the  right  proportion 
to  form  an  e-xplosive  mixture,  and  that  the 
intermingling  was  eff'ected  by  the  stream  of 
water   entering   from   above,  while  fire  was 


set  to  the  mixture  from  below;  or  inflam- 
mable gas  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  wood  shavings  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flue,  or  by  imperfect  combus- 
tion, evolving  carbonic  oxide  gas,  favored 
by  insuflficient  access  of  air;  this  gas  may 
also  have  entered  from  the  furnace,  by  the 
acknowledged  imperfection  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  closing  the  communication.  This 
combustible  gas  may  have  mixed  with  the 
air  and  combustible  dust,  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  form  the  explosive  mixture.  Thei'e  is 
no  doubt  that  the  limits  of  such  dangerous 
mixtures  are  often  reached  in  many  locali- 
ties; and  the  actual  explosion  is  only  avoided 
by  some  disturbing  influence,  which  pre- 
vents the  attainment  of  the  required  pro- 
portions, persons  of  the  vicinity  remaining 
unaware  of  the  dangerous  crisis  through 
which  they  have  passed. — Scientific  Amer- 
ican, Dec.  11/A,  1875. 

The  Fires  of  1875. 

The  Chronicle  of  New  York,  a  weekly  in- 
surance journal,  and  a  good  one  too,  fur- 
nishes for  the  information  of  its  readers  in 
the  issue  of  January  13th,  a  table  showing 
the  total  losses  by  fire,  losses  to  insurance 
companies,  losses  by  specials  with  losses  to 
insurance  by  specials  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  the  year  1875.  We  also 
find  character  of  specials  burned  during  that 
year,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
This  table  is  a  valuable  one  to  underwriters, 
and,  as  the  Chronicle  says,  "nothing  like 
this  has  ever  been  attempted." 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  on  this 
Coast,  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  be 
subscribers  to  the  Chronicle,  we  extract  the 
following  from  the  Chronicled  editorial  on 
the  subject: 

"The  totals  are  startling.  We  have  man- 
aged to  burn  up  during  the  year  that  is  past 
property  to  the  value  of  $86,328,035,  of 
which  loss  $43,631,700  was  distributed  by 
means  of  insurance,  and  the  remainder — a 
nearly  equal  amount — fell  exclusively  upon, 
the  owners.  The  tax  we  have  paid  to  the 
"fire  fiend  "  amounts  on  the  average  to  about 
$10  per  annum  for  each  productive  life  in 
the  country.     And  of  this  tax  75  per  cent., 
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at  a  moderate  computation,  was  inflicted  by 
causes  entirely  preventible — cliieflyby  care- 
lessness and  incendiarism. 

Of  the  total  loss,  $55,373,900  was  caused 
by  the  burning  of  3,602  "specials,"  and  on 
account  of  this  the  insurance  companies  paid 
$28,052,890.  October  bravely  maintained 
its  reputation  as  the  most  disastrous  month 
of  the  year,  the  losses  during  that  month 
being  $12,953,095.  Strangely  enough,  the 
months  of  March  and  September,  notorious 
as  months  of  turbulent  winds,  show  the  least 
loss— $4, 095,400  and;$4, 876, 750  respectively. 

But  the  chief  feature  of  our  compilation, 
and  that  which  gives  it  a  value  not  easily  to 
be  calculated,  is  the  report  by  months  of 
special  hazards  burned  in  this  country  and 
Canada.  Tne  agent  and  the  solicitor  who 
wishes  to  convince  the  owner  of  any  special 
hazard  that  his  property  is  liable  to  burn, 
and  the  established  rate  is  not  extortionate, 
has  only  to  produce  this  table. 

First  in  the  number  come  hotels,  of 
which  no  less  than  337 — nearly  one  per  day 
— were  burned  during  the  year.  And  these 
burnings  were  distributed  pretty  evenly 
throughout  the  year.  Hotels  burn  in  all 
seasons — in  season  and  out  of  season — and 
in  all  latitudues  and  longitudes. 

Next  on  the  list  come  saw-mills,  of  which 
216  burned — the  greater  "  mortality"  being 
in  the  summer  months,  when  many  of  them 
are  idle.  Liquor  stores  make  a  brave  effort 
to  keep  up  with  hotels  and  saw-mills  in  in- 
flammability, but  only  168  of  them  succeed- 
ed in  getting  burned.  Drug  stores — which 
every  druggist  will  tell  you  never  burn — 
come  in  a  good  fourth,  with  133  burnings. 
Kestaurants  are  close  after  them,  with  126; 
and  119  livery  stables  were  converted  into 
chariots  of  fire. 

Then  come  107  losses  on  furniture  facto- 
ries, 96  on  machine  'shops,  78  on  flouring- 
mills,  83  on  planing-mills,  78  on  carpenter 
shops,  and  73  on  blacksmith  shops. 

Churches  and  lumber  yards  and  public 
halls  burn  very  evenly;  75  churches,  74 
lumber  yards,  and  72  public  halls. 

Tanneries  and  woolen-mills,  newspaper 
offices  and  printing  offices  keep  close  to- 
gether in    the   race   for  destruction — 51  of 


each  of  the  first  three  burning,  and  48  print- 
ing offices. 

Cotton-mills,  cooper  shops  and  carriage 
factories  make  about  the  same  contributions 
to  the  total  number  of  losses,  and  wood- 
working establishments  of  every  kind  do 
their  utmost  to  swell  the  aggregate. 

But  this  table  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
a  guide  by  which  the  relative  inflammabili- 
ty of  different  hazards,  can  be  computed. 
Because  it  records  the  burning  of  36  brew- 
eries and  but  one  celluloid  factory,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  infer  that  breweries  were  36 
times  as  hazardous  as  celluloid  works. 
There  are  about  3,600  breweries  in  the 
country.  There  was  but  one  manufactory 
of  celluloid,  and  that  burned. 

The  value  of  the  table  is  in  its  accuracy 
and  completeness,  and  in  the  fact  that  it  de- 
monstrates to  the  owners  of  isolated  special 
hazards,  impatient  of  the  premium  charged 
them  for  insurance,  and  to  local  agents 
whose  observation  and  experience  are  only 
local,  that  such  hazards  will  burn,  are  burn- 
ing constantly,  and  that  no  fair  or  adequate 
tariff  of  rates  can  be  made,  which  is  not 
made  in  view  of  the  entire  field  throughout 
which  indemnity  is  sold,  and  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  average  where  it  has  ample 
verge  and  scope." 

Following  are  the  tables,  hy  months  and 
quarters,  of  the  losses  and  insurance,  losses 
by  specials,  etc.,  as  prepared  by  the  Qkron- 
icle  for  the  year  1875: 

Three  Months  Ending  March  31st. 

UNITED    STATES. 


2--<  CO 


Jan $6,584,200  13,216,480   «4,502,850  $2,208,440 

Feb 5,721,550     2,72i),a50     3,403,600     1,586,500 

March..     4.095,400     2,380,900     1,953,000     1,212,500 


Totals.$16,401,240    $8,327,330  $ 
CANADA. 

Jan 8887,a50      $400,900 

Feb 508,100        316,800 

March....     644.200        273,600 


9,949,4.50  $5,007,440 

$499,300  $219,350 

2.50,200  172.600 

315,300  •     i;52,700 


Totals... 82,040, 1.50      $991,300  $1,064,800      $524,6o0 
Three  3Ionths  Ending  June  SOIh. 

UNITED    STATES. 
April....  $9,649,400   $5,205,700   $5,667,300  $.3,062,100 
May 8,745,800     4,037,600     5,109,.500     2,461.900 
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Juno 5,010,100     2,785,(i00     3,K10,100  2,001,100 

Totals.f28,41I,;;00  812,028,000  $H,-172,'J0O  «7,585,400 
CANADA. 

April $520,000      $270,700      $:;41,200  $1-12,000 

May 030,000        2'J7,.)00        345,000  138,000 

Juno 1,381,000        670,300     1,075,-100  482,000 


Totals...$2,54i),'J00   $1,244,500   $1,702,200 
Three  Months  Ending  September 

UNITED     STATES. 

July $4,531,100   <?2,204,!iOU   $2,803,000 

Aug 3,475,875     2,004,'j25 

Sep 4,870,750     2,729,025 


2,104,550 
3,400,000 


$704,400 
SOth. 

$1,323,000 
1,335,750 
1,807,000 


Totals.$12,883,725   $0,039,450   $8,517,550 

$4,400,950 

CANADA. 

July $583,000      $335,300      $255,100 

$127,100 

Aug 413,100        270,500        241,000 

151,000 

Sop 500,7*0        235,000        319,700 

148,800 

Totals...$l,4!j7,400     $840,800      $815,800 

$427,500 

Three  Months  Ending  December 

3M. 

UNITED     STATES. 

Oct $12,330,895   $4,311,770    $8,140,050 

$2,985,250 

Nov 0,080,025     3,020,150     4,103,050 

2,404,900 

Dec 0,980,100     4,091,800     5,104,900 

2,995,000 

Totals.$25,400,020  $12,029,720  $17,108,000  $8,445,750 
CANADA. 

Oct $013,200      $321,200      $389,100  $224,900 

Nov 701,200        527,000         520,300  378,700 

Doc 703,900        381,500        407,200  227,200 


Totals... $2,1^38,300   $1,229,700   $1,382,000      $830, 
UNITED     STATES. 

Gross 

Totals...$78,102,285  $39,325,400:$50,348,500  $25,505, 
CANADA. 

Gross 

Totals.. ..$8,225,750  $4,300,300  $5,025,400  $2,547 

^  RECAPITULATION. 

Aggregate  losses $80,-328 

"  "     to  insurance  companios.  43,031 

"  "      by  specials 55,373, 

*'              "     to  ins.  co's.  by  specials..  28,052 
"  No.  of  specials  burned 3, 


,800 


540 


350 

035 
,700 
,900 
890 
002 


Local  Agents  Clamoring'  for  a  Re- 
duction of  Rates. 


A  special  agent  of  the  National  Board  of 
Underwriters  writes  the  following  letter  to 
the  Board  which  is  so  "expressive  of  the  pe- 
culiar and  delicate  character  of  the  work 
submitted  to  these  representatives  of  the 
Board"  that  we  willingly  give  it  room  in 
our  columns,  together  with  General  Agent 
Montgomery's  reply.  This  special  very  pro- 
perly thinks  that  a  general  reduction  in 
rates  are  not  desireable,  and,  as  he  says,  can 
not  be  done  with  safety.     "We  agree  with 


Mr.  Montgomery  when  he  says:  "a  judi- 
cious personal  intercourse  with  the  local 
agent  is  a  more  important  branch  "  of  the 
duty  of  a  special  than  mere  rating. 

December  22,  1875. 

Dear  Sir, — I  can  see  from  the  letters 
which  you  enclosed  recently,  and  from  your 
own,  that  the  pressure  is  very  great  at  dif- 
ferent points,  for  reduction.  I  wish  to  wiite 
you  personally  with  regard  to  my  own  par- 
ticular field. 

I  am  pressed  by  local  agents  for  reduction 
at  every  point,  and  I  go  with  them  to  see 
ten  to  twenty  risks  that  I  cannot  and  do  not 
recommend  any  change  to  one  that  I  do  ; 
which  of  course  takes  time  and  does  not 
seem  to  count;  but  it  is  just  as  valuable  to 
us,  and  more  so,  than  the  time  spent  in 
making  reductions,  for  it  shows  agents  that 
they  are  wrong,  and  generally  the  reduction 
is  asked  for  without  giving  the  risk  a  per- 
sonal examination,  but  merely  because  the 
assured  has  asked  for  a  lower  rate. 

I  wish  I  was  able  to  do  more  work  than 
I  do,  and  get  to  more  places,  but  it  is  im- 
possible. I  tell  the  agents  to  have  faith; 
that  we  are  on  the  rig^t  side  of  the  question; 
and  I  tell  it  believing  we  are  right. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  reduce  rates  gen- 
erally, with  safety.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  your  views  on  the  subject. 

Yours  truly, 

The  following  is  the  reply,  which  bears 
testimony  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
officers  and  the  Executive  Committee  in  the 
premises  : 

New  York,  December  24tth,  1875. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  perused  your  "  per- 
sonal" of  22d  instant  with  much  interest, 
and  I  fully  agree  with  you  that  we  cannot 
reduce  rates  generally  with  safety.  We 
have  already  learned  enough  in  this  direc- 
tion to  speak  with  assurance  and  confidence 
to  the  Local  Agent,  telling  him  that  reduc- 
tion of  rates  will  really  gain  him  nothing. 

You  do  quite  well  to  visit  every  risk 
which  a  local  agent  thinks  may  merit  a  dif- 
ferent rate;  and  I  am  well  aware  how  much 
you  do  in  this  way  which  cannot  show  on 
l^aper. 

To  my  mind,  a  judicious  personal  inter- 
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course  with  the  local  agent  is  a  more  im- 
portant branch  of  your  duty  than  mere  rat- 
ing; in  other  words,  you  are  more  the 
teacher  than  the  rater.  You  supply  him 
with  information — or  ammunition,  if  you 
please  to  call  it,  wherewith  he  can  contend 
for  business  with  faith  and  zeal;  and  more 
Buccessfully,  ten  to  one,  than  by  any  un- 
reasonable lowering  of  rates. 

You  are,  in  fact,  not  in  our  service  to 
change  rates  without  cause,  but  to  hold 
them  with  cause. 

Believe  me,  very  truly  yours, 

Thos.  H.  Montgomert, 
•  Gen.  Agent  Nat.  Board. 


Supplemental  Fifth  Annual  Report 
Insurance  Department  of  Kansas. 

Hon.  0.  T.  Welch,  Insurance  Superin- 
tendent lor  the  Slate  of  Kansas,  will  accept 
thanks  for  a  copy  of  the  supplemental  fifth 
report  of  his  department,  which  was  issued 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1876.  Mr.  Welch 
calls  the  attention  of  the  Governor  and  law- 
makers of  his  State  to  the  importance  of 
reducing  the  taxes  levied  by  that  State  on 
Insurance  companies. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  department  for 
the  year  were  §12,679,  while  the  expenses 
for  the  year  were  only  $4,476.  On  this 
subject  he  says  that  "undoubtedly  all  are 
aware  that  fees  paid  by  insurance  compan- 
ies to  States  are  of  the  nature  of  taxes  and 
duties,  and  that  the  insured,  like  the  con- 
sumer, have  them  to  pay.  Insurance  com- 
panies, under  the  present  law,  are  required 
to  pay: 

For  filing  and  examining  charter Soo  00 

For  tiling  annual  statement 50  Ol) 

For  State  school  fund 50  00 

For  each  agent's  license 2  00 

Without  leaving  this  department  an  ex- 
pense to  the  State,  the  fees  might  be,  and  I 
think  should  be,  reduced  to — 

For  filing  and  examining  charter S25  00 

For  filing  annual  statement 25  00 

For  each  agent's  license 2  00 

Should  the  Legislature  fail  to  agree  with 
my  views  upon  this  matter  of  fees,  on  ac- 
count of  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  of 
this  department,  I  would,  in  order  to  more 


equitably  equalize  and  distribute  the  bur- 
dens upon  the  insurance  companies  in  pro- 
portion to  the  benefits  derived  from  doing 
business  in  tliis  State,  recommend  that  the 
fees  be  reduced  as  above,  and  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  caused  by  such  reduction, 
levy  and  collect  from  each  fire  insurance 
company  two  and  one-half  or  three  per 
cent,  of  the  difference  remaining,  after  de- 
ducting from  the  premiums  received  in  this 
State  each  calender  year  the  losses  actually 
paid  in  this  State  during  the  same  time,  and 
that  such  fees  and  per  cent,  be  in  lieu  of 
all  other  fees  or  licenses  in  this  State." 

Commissioner  Welch,  at  the  annua^ 
meeting  of  the  insurance  commissioners 
held  in  New  Y'ork  last  September,  read  a 
paper  in  which  it  occurred  to  him,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  fires 
originated  from  defective  flues,  or  were 
the  work  of  incendiaries,  that  the  insurance 
laws  of  the  States  might  be  made  more  efec- 
tual,  and  consequently  of  greater  benefit  to 
the  insured  and  the  insurer,  by  requiring  to 
be  kept  in  the  insurance  departments  a  full 
and  complete  official  record  of  each  fire  in 
the  respective  States. 

Upon  motion  of  Commissioner  Row,  of 
Michigan,  this  paper  (which  was  published 
in  full  in  the  Review  at  the  time),  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  legislation, 
which  made  the  following  report: 

"We  have  had  under  consideration€the 
paper  presented  by  Superintenrlent  Welch, 
relating  to  the  collection  of  statistics  in  fire 
insurance  matters.  We  recognize  the  full 
importance  of  such  statistics,  and  recom- 
mend the  Commissioners  to  encourage  such 
legislation  in  that  direction  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable in  their  respective  States." 

In  this  supplemental  report  on  this  point 
Commissioner  Welch  further  saj's: 

"  The  keeping  of  the  contemplated  record 
in  the  Insurance  Department  would  add  to 
office  expenses  only  the  requisite  amount  to 
pay  for  blanks  and  postage  ;  and  the  outlay 
for  gathering  the  requisite  information  for 
such  a  record  would  be  but  small,  should 
the  law  require  the  proper  officers  of  the 
cities  of  all  classes  in  this  State,  and  outside 
of  such  municipalities  the  county  clerks,  to 
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keep  a  similar  record  of  all  fires  in  their  re- 
spective cities  or  counties,  and  at  stated 
times  to  file  with  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance certified  copies  of  such  records. 
Statistics  of  that  character  would  rapidly 
increase  in  value  and  interest  to  the  local- 
ities where  kept,  and  the  State,  as  they 
grow  older. 

Statistics  which  have  been  kept  for  the 
last  twenty  years  show  that  of  the  premium 
received  by  fire  insurance  companies  in  the 
United  States — exclusive  of  the  losses  by 
the  great  fires — the  average  loss  by  fires 
varies  but  little  from  sixty  per  cent,  of  such 
premium  receipts.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  but 
the  premium  paid  in  the  United  States  is  at 
least  six  times  that  paid  in  the  other  coun- 
tries mentioned.  And  what  does  that  show? 
It  shows  that  we  are,  as  a  nation,  growing 
poor  by  fires  six  times  as  fast  as  the  coun- 
tries compared  with. 

Is  not  Kansas,  where,  in  the  year  1874,  it 
took  74.62  per  cent,  of  the  premium  received 
to  pay  losses,  a  good  place  to  attempt  a  re- 
form ?" 


Fires  in  American  Cities. 

A  writer  in  the  International  Review  thus 
speaks  of  fires  in  American  cities:  "  There 
should  be,  in  the  next  place,  in  the  legal 
provisions  connected  with  insurance,  an  in- 
evitable penalty  on  carelessness,  which  how- 
ever free  from  bad  intent,  is  always  blame- 
worthy, and  merits  at  least  a  pecuniary 
mulct.  We  doubt  whether  it  would  be  well 
to  go  the  full  length  of  the  French  law, 
which  deprives  of  indemnity  the  person  on 
whose  premises  a  fire  originates.  Such  a 
provision  would,  undoubtedly,  prevent  half 
of  our  fires ;  but  with  us  it  would  leave  some 
very  hard  cases,  while  in  France  fires  are  of 
infrequent  occurrence,  and  are  commonly 
extinguished  with  slight  damage,  so  that  in- 
surance is  sought  mainly  with  reference  to 
the  rare  contingency  of  an  extensive  confla- 
gration. But  would  any  essential  wrong  be 
done  were  the  person  on  whose  premises  a 
fire  commenced  permitted  to  recover  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the 


property  consumed?  An  exception  might 
be  made  in  cases  in  which  it  could  be  clearly 
proved  that  the  fire  originated  from  a  cause 
that  could  not  have  been  foreseen  and  pre- 
vented; but  the  presumption  should  be  care- 
lessness in  the  absence  of  express  evidence 
to  the  contrary. 

The  negligence  or  folly  of  employees  or 
servants  should  not  be  accepted  as  a  plea  in 
abatement  of  the  penalty.  In  all  other 
matters  a  man  is  responsible  for  the  mis- 
takes and  failures  of  those  in  his  service 
and  this  rule  is  founded  in  equity;  for  in 
whatever  may  compromise  the  well  being 
of  those  around  him  a  man  is  bound  to 
exercise  personal  circumspection  and  vigil-  ^ 
ance,  unless  he  can  delegate  his  charge  to 
safe  agents.  When  a  servant  of  well 
known  stupidity  and  shiftlessness,  who 
would  not  be  intrusted  with  the  delivery  of 
a  message  or  the  removal  of  a  porcelain 
vase,  crams  a  stove  or  furnace  with  fuel, 
and  so  opens  or  closes  drafts  or  registers  as 
to  make  the  combustion  of  the  nearest 
woodwork  inevitable,  the  blame  belongs 
wholly  to  the  master  or  mistress,  who  is  no 
more  justified  in  committing  heating  appa- 
ratus to  the  charge  of  a  dolt  or  a  fool,  than 
in  giving  loaded  firearms  to  the  keeping  of 
an  infant  or  an  idiot." 


Spontaneous  Combustion  of  Coal. 


In  his  address  rtcently  delivered  to  the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Chemical  Society,  the 
President,  Mr.  Pattinson,  made  the  follow- 
ing observations  on  the  subject  of  the  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  Coal  in  ships:  "There 
has  lately  been  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  cases  of  fire  arising  from 
this  cause.  From  statistics  collected  by 
Mr.  E.  Cooper  Kundell,  and  given  by  him 
in  a  report  to  the  Underwriter's  Association 
of  Liverpool,  it  appears  that,  taking  the 
number  of  vessels  carrying  upwai-ds  of  500 
tons  of  coal  which  have  sailed  from  the 
United  Kingdom  for  ports  south  of  the 
equator  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
years  1873  and  1874,  the  number  of  casual- 
ties from  spontaneous  combustion  was  23, 
or  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
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of  vessels,  in  1873,  and  50,  or  about  four 
per  cent,  in  1874.  The  statistics  further 
show  that  the  fires  are  not  confined  to  one 
kind  of  coal,  but  have  occurred  in  most,  if 
not  all,  kinds  exported  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  theory  which  attri- 
butes spontaneous  combustion  to  the  pres- 
ence of  pyrites  in  the  coal  is  consistent  with 
the  recently  increased  number  of  cases,  if 
we  consider  that,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
demands  for  coals  and  the  high  price  of 
labor,  the  coals  were  more  likely  to  be 
shipped  without  being  so  carefully  freed 
from  brasses  or  iron  pyrites  in  later  years 
than  they  were  formerly.  On  the  other 
hand,  Richters  has  pointed  out  that,  in  the 
kinds  of  coal  he  experimented  with,  the 
coal  which  contains  most  pyrites  is  not  that 
which  is  most  liable  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion; and  his  researches  have  shown  that 
atmospheric  air  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  coal, 
and  that  the  oxygen  thus  absorbed  probably 
afterwards  combines  with  the  organic  con- 
stituents forming  carbonic  acid  and  develop- 
ing heat.  In  all  probability  the  heat  which 
gives  rise  to  spontaneous  combustion  is 
developed  both  by  the  oxidation  of  iron 
pyrites  as  well  as  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
carbonaceous  constituents  of  the  coal;  and 
that  in  the  holds  of  vessels,  where  large 
cargoes  of  coal  lie  unventilated,  or  but  im- 
perfectly ventilated,  this  heat  accumulates, 
and  may  ultimately  be  high  enough  to  set 
fire  to  the  cargo.  The  whole  subject  re- 
quires further  investigation,  and  the  royal 
commission  now  formed  will,  no  doubt,  not 
only  elicit  valuable  information  as  to  the 
causes  of  these  sad  disasters,  but  also  sug- 
gest means  of  preventing  ihem." 


cent. 


— The   following  Hartford  insurance 
panics  have  declared  dividends: 

Atlas  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  semi-annual 6  per 

Mtna.  Fire,  "  <>       " 

Connecticut  Fire,  "  H       " 

Hartford  Fire,  "  10       " 

National  Firo,  "  6       " 

Orient,  (quarterly) 3       " 

Orient,  extra,  injstock 12J^    " 

Phoenix,  semi-annual 5       ** 

Phoenix,  extra 2^    " 

Travelers  Life,  semi-annual $(i  per  share. 

Connecticut  General  Life 4  per  cent. 


Gratuitous  Counsel, 

For  the  benefit  of  aspirants  to  under- 
writing notoriety,  who  frequently  of  late 
have  written  the  Coast  Rkview  regarding 
their  respective  duties,  we  compile  the  fol- 
lowing, for  which  no  charge  is  made  : 

TO    EXECUTIVES, 

First — Cultivate  dignity,  a  good  credit, 
and  a  wise  look  ;  these  go  a  long  way 
towards  making  the  public  believe  we 
know  something. 

Second — Snubbing,  brusqueness,  and  gen- 
teel prevarication,  we  observe  as  a  fine  art, 
worthy  of  your  assiduous  cultivation. 

Third — Manifest  a  willingness  to  charit- 
ably impart  all  the  information  in  your 
possession.  The  widow's  mite  compared 
favorably  with  the  historic  princely  con- 
tribution. 

Fourth — Never,  in  a  plain,  outspoken 
manner,  commit  yourselves  to  any  proposi- 
tion; insinuation,  too,  is  a  most  essential 
requisite  on  the  make-up  of  a  successful 
executive;  in  the  former,  you  can  always 
fall  on  the  popular  side  of  a  question,  right 
or  wrong,  while  by  insinuation,  you  can 
indulge  in  telling  slander  of  neighbors, 
without  fear  of  anybody's  cornering  you, 
and    foolishly  creating   an    unpleasantness. 

Fifth — In  this  age  of  female  brokers,  put 
your  handsomest  blonde  at  the  front  coun- 
ter; one  who  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle 
and  can  spout  poetry  will  go  largely  towards 
increasing  city  business  and  tickle  the  direct- 
ors and  officers  into  the  belief  that  their 
execution  is  a  popular  success. 

Still,  we  know  of  some  nice,  grey-beard- 
ed old  gentlemen,  who  discount  the  blondes; 
but  generally  speaking  they  won't  do,  Bill- 
ings saj's: 

"The   pashunsovan  old  man  are  often 

like  his  teeth,  they  cease  to  trouble  him 
simply  because  the  nerve  is  ded."  In  such 
case  examine  the  nerve. 

Sixth — If  you  represent  Board  Compa- 
nies, condemn  (emphatically)  the  Non- 
Boarders;  if  a  Non-Boarder,  go  for  Board- 
ers, tooth  and  toe  nail;  it  is  safe  to  say,  go 
for  everything  in  sight,  no  matter  what  you 
represent,  or  where.  By  pursuing  this 
coiu-se  persistently,  you  give  competitors  no 
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time  to  examine  into  the  short-comings  of 
your  own  office. 

Seventh — Errors  in  the  tariff  are  excus- 
able if  such  errors  win  the  business,  and  you 
are  not  caught  at  it;  if  captured,  lay  the 
blame  on  some  agent,  employee,  or  broker. 
Misconstruction  of  the  rules  and  terms  of 
the  tariff  has  alleviated  the  most  aggravated 
cases,  and  as  only  an  occasional  deviation 
or  infraction  is  brought  to  the  surface,  it  is 
a  cheap  way  of  satisfying  the  companies 
that  their  executive  is  wide-awake  and  do- 
ing a  smashing  business.  If  not  governed 
by  any  rates  or  Board  obligations,  do  as  you 
please,  but  be  sure  and  charge  up  your  sal- 
ary "early  and  often." 

Eighth — If  your  vanity  and  love  of  display 
should  cause  a  shrinkage  of  "premiums  in 
handsof  agents  or  in  course  of  transmission," 
tell  your  principals  it  was  spent  on  a  legis- 
lature several  years  adjourned;  on  a  ques- 
tion of  veracity  you  are  certainly  able  to 
defend  yourself  becomingly. 

TO    ADJUSTERS. 

First — Eapid  copying  is  a  great  essential 
in  the  perfect  modern  adjuster.  Copy  the 
result  of  somebody  else's  work  and  write  to 
your  companies  fully,  about  the  tediousness 
of  your  labors  "on  this  particular  case." 
Then  wait  for  a  raise  of  your  salary. 

Second — Use  personal  pronouns  freely, 
and  never  forget  to  impress  the  public  with 
your  shrewdness  and  ability  ;  this  has  been 
the  means  of  elevating  from  obscurity  the 
most  humble  of  professionals  ;  we  might 
never  have  known  of  such  brilliants,  but  for 
.  their  own  modest  personal  expos^. 

Third — Buy  a  Griswald's  Hand-Book  on 
Adjustments,  and  quote  therefrom  as  your 
original  notions;  it  will  be  such  a  nice  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Griswald. 

Eourth — Estimate  liabilities  of  each  claim 
to  your  companies,  far  enough  in  excess  of 
probabilities  to  allow  of  a  palatable  margin; 
if  you  can't  make  salvages  out  of  claimants, 
make  it  out  of  the  companies'.  They  have 
weaknesses  which  it  is  wise  to  cultivate; 
"where  ignorance  is  bliss,  etc.,  etc." 

Fifth — If  acting  with  other  adjusters  on 
a  troublesome  loss,  smirk  and  straggle; 
never  bulge  too  far  out  in  the  breakers;  ac- 


cept your  proportion  of  salvage  reluctantly 
as  to  claimant,  but  never  stop  blowing  over 
your  smartness  when  you  get  home  and 
among  your  astonished  brethren;  of  course, 
exercise  discretion  in  such  blowing,  and  as 
to  the  parties  blowed. 

Sixth — If  it  is  your  lot  to  represent  compa- 
nies who  do  not  regularly  employ  you,  chaige 
them  just  what  you  think  they  will  stand; 
the  value  of  your  services  is  not  a  pertinent 
consideration  in  these  advanced  times. 

Seventh — If  your  companies  are  light- 
weight and  short-winded,  and  caught  un- 
luckily in  some  general  fire,  pick  out  a  few 
claimants  of  influence  and  pungle  to  them 
lively;  secure  a  huge  testimonial  from  such, 
and  write  remote  agencies  that  tlie  people 
lustily  cheer  your  labors  and  popular 
agency;  this  action  will  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins  in  way  of  cinching  the  less  promin- 
ent; besides  gain  for  you  time  on  those  ob- 
stinate fools  who  won't  believe  fifty  cents  on 
the  dollar  equitable,  liberal  and  just. 

Eighth — You  must  early  acquire  a  pro- 
ficiency in  manufiicturing  decisions,  quot- 
ing title  of  case,  page  of  report,  and  date  of 
trial;  this  art,  once  acquired,  enables  an 
adjuster  to  furnish  authority  on  whichever 
side  of  an  argument  he  may  be  placed,  and 
as  a  device  for  dampening  the  ardor  of 
younger  ambitious  associates,  is  quite  a  suc- 
cess; they  will  gaze  in  amazement  at  the 
dizzy  heighth  you  are  perched  on  the  pro- 
fessional ladder. 

TO    SPKCIAL    AGENTS. 

First — Cultivate  your  musical  talent;  when 
you  run  out  of  any  thing  sensible  to  talk 
about,  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  have 
something  simple  to  sing  about.  It  tickles 
agents,  also. 

Second — Work  hard  to  impress  country 
agents  that  you  are  a  wonderful  insurance 
prodigy,  and  that  the  only  mistake  your 
Companies  ever  made  was  in  not  putting 
their  interests  entirely  in  your  charge. 

Third — Hunt  up  extravagant  titles  ;  if 
your  talent  is  ever  used  in  adjusting  a  dwells 
ing  house  damage,  tack  an  "adjuster  "to 
your  list  of  appellations  without  delay:  never 
miss  an  opportunity  of  boosting  yourself  up 
in  titles  ;  it  will  help  your  opinion  that  your 
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Companies  can  never  exist  without  your 
services. 

Fourth — Remember  you  are  employed  to 
make  agents  and  business  ;  give  your  con- 
science freedom,  and  never  stop  to  think  of 
whys  and  wherefores;  to  steal  another  Com- 
pany's agent  is  quite  an  accomplishment,  as 
it  saves  time,  labor,  and  waste  of  talent,  to 
educate  new  men. 

Fifth — Cultivate  a  convenient  memory, 
and  never  remember  the  good  deeds  of  com- 
petitors; when  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg, 
let  your  memory  be  active  and  reliable. 

Sixth — You  will  find  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  pedro,  euchre  and  poker,  very 
necessary  to  further  a  waste  of  the  spare 
time  and  elegant  leisure  which  a  modern 
special  enjoys  on  a  supervising  trip. 

Seventh — In  visiting  an  agency,  do  your 
outside  work  inside;  cancel  something  be- 
fore leaving  town;  it  will  convince  your 
employers  that  you  are  an  accomplished, 
hard-working  and  industrious  special. 

Eighth — A  large  sign  and  nicely  painted 
front  is  sufficient  examination  to  report 
favorably  on  a  risk;  on  being  too  critical 
you  won't  suit  the  local  .agent;  the  compa- 
ny's interests  is  a  second  consideration. 

TO   LOCAL   AGENTS. 

First — "When  submitting  diagrams  of 
doubtful  risks,  use  plenty  of  red  ink:  and 
beautify  them  as  much  as  possible;  they  go 
down  so  much  better. 

Second — If  any  of  the  above  should  burn, 
tell  the  company  it  was  their  own  fault  as 
they  accepted  it,  but  your  judgment  did  not 
approve  of  it;  this  is  very  consoling  to  the 
principal. 

Third — Preach  conservatism  from  the 
word  go!  practice  what  you  please;  it  some- 
times takes  a  company  years  to  drop  on  this 
programme. 

Fourth — Wine  and  dine  the  specials;  they 
are  humans,  however  much  they  may  try  to 
disguise  the  fact;  if  you  impress  them 
favorably,  a  general  approval  will  follow, 
and  your  commission  account  remain  un- 
disturbed. 

Fifth — Don't  furnish  the  companies  too 
much  light  on  their  business;  it  disturbs 


profits  frequently;  their  business  is  to  take 
premiums  and  pay  commissions  and  losses. 

Sixth — Give  your  competitors  "  Sam 
Hill  !"  never  admit  any  good  in  them,  and 
keep  your  ears  always  open  to  hear  the  bad; 
some  little  enterprise  must  be  manifested  in 
spreading  these  imfavorable  reports. 

Seventh — "When  in  Rome,  do  as  Rome 
does;"  to  practice  this  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  procure  business,  is  to  have  no  manhood, 
ten  thousand  difi^erent  opinions,  no  politics, 
no  religion,  and  plentj'  of  wholesome  cheek. 

Eighth — Meddle  with  the  losses  of  every 
other  company,  but  get  mad  as  '  'Sam 
Scratch"  if  such  a  deal  is  ever  played  upon 
you  by  others. 

Ninth — Collect  premiums  promptly,  and 
take  your  time  in  reporting;  "sickness  in 
the  family;"  "press  of  more  important  busi- 
ness;" "absence,"  etc.,  are  excuses  any 
principal  ought  to  accept,  for  having  his 
entire  system  of  business  demoralized  and 
his  patience  taxed. 

Tenth — Strive  to  run  the  general  office  at 
head-quarters;  when  you  have  attained  that 
point  where  the  tail  wags  the  dog,  your  fu- 
ture happiness  and  prosperity  is  secured  for 
all  time. 

Finally — When  the  several  suggestions 
we  have  made  above  have  been  adopted 
and  carried  into  effijct  by  the  several  officials, 
consider  yourselves  having  reached  that 
high  order  of  proficiency  which  suggests 
resignation;  the  profession  will  struggle 
along  and  endeavor  to  outlive  the  irrepar- 
able loss  sustained  in  your  abrupt  withdrawal 
from  the  insurance  arena. 


Our  Insurance  Laws. 


The  fate  of  the  bills  amending  the  insur- 
ance laws  of  this  state,  and  which  are  before 
the  Legislature  now  in  session,  is,  as  yet, 
undecided.  The  bills  were  introduced  by 
Senator  Tuttle,but  are  understood  as  reflect- 
ing the  views  of  Commissioner  Foard  ;  in 
fact,  the  latter  is,  without  doubt,  their  real 
author,  and  will  advocate  their  passage. 
As  was  stated  in  our  last  issue,  we  believe 
that  the  amendments  were  drawn  in  a  spirit 
of  fairness,  and  with  a  view  to  admit  all 
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solvent  companies  which  may  desire  to  trans- 
act business  in  this  state  ;  nevertheless,  a 
careful  reading  of  that  which  may  be  known 
as  senate  bill  No.  8,  reveals  some  few  ob- 
jectionable features,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  be  removed  |bcfore  the  bill  becomes  a 
law.  The  famous  general  agency  clause  in 
the  law,  as  enacted  two  years  ago,  whereby  all 
the  acts  of  the  agent  were  to  be  deemed  as 
those  of  the  principal,  was  undoubtedly 
most  prominent  among  the  reasons  which 
iuduced  so  many  Eastern  companies  to  sus- 
pend their  California  agencies,  since  it  gave 
to  the  agent  unrestiicted  power,  power 
which  even  the  president  of  a  company  does 
not  and  should  not  possess.  In  the  amend- 
ment proposed  at  this  time,  and  "  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  transaction  of  insur- 
ance business  in  this  State  by  any  foreign 
company  or  corporation,  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner must  require  such  company  or 
corporation  to  file  in  his  office  a  proper  power 
of  attorney  to  an  agent,  designating  him 
bj^  name  and  place  of  residence  as  such 
agent,  on  whom  summons  and  other  legal 
process  may  be  served  in  actions  or  other 
proceedings  against  such  company  or  cor- 
poration. All  process  so^sei*ved  gives  juris- 
dictio+i  over  the  person  of  such  company  or 
corporation.  The  agent  so  appointed  and 
designated  shall  be  deemed  in  law  a  general 
agent,  and  must  be  the  principal  agent  or 
chief  manager  of  the  business  of  such  com- 
pany or  corporation  in  this  State.  The 
power  of  attorney  must  set  forth  clearly  and 
explicitly  the  acts  and  things  to  be  done  by 
said  agent  in  the  behalf  of  the  company  or 
corporation." 

We  have  nothing  to  urge  against  the  spirit 
contained  in  the  clause  quoted,  if  it  be  but 
to  circumscribe  the  powers  of  an  agent,  and 
limit  his  actions  within  the  power  of  attorney 
granted  by  his  company,  and  in  it  there  is 
ample  protection  for  the  policy-holders  as 
well  as  for  the  companies.  But  we  pause 
at  the  words  general  agenl,  fea:ring  that  in 
them  the  spirit  of  the  clause  referred  to  is 
defeated,  and  that  their  use  would  give  to 
the  agent  unrestricted  power,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  contained  in  his  power  of 
attorney.     If  this  be  so,  or  if  there  is  any 


doubt  as  to  the  legal  sense  of  the  term  gen- 
eral agent,  the  word  general  should  be  strick- 
en out  whenever  it  occurs,  &i\(\.  principal  in- 
serted in  its  stead.  There  are  some  minor 
objections  to  the  bill  No.  8 — but  as  the  whole 
matter  is  being  carefully  considered  by  its 
author,  and  the  representatives  of  the  various 
companies,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  men- 
tion them  at  this  time. 

The  other  bill.  No.  12 — assumes  to  fix  the 
surrender  value  of  life  policies  according  to 
the  ideas  of  Elizur  Wright.  We  have  not 
time  nor  space  to  discuss  this  measure  in  all 
its  bearings,  but  merely  submit  that  it  is  a 
grave  subject  for  our  law  makers  to  deter- 
mine how  far  it  is  wise  to  legislate  against 
the  policy  of  insurance  companies,  as  settled 
by  the  experience  of  many  years. 

In  all  the  present  issues,  we  urge  that  the 
parties  interested  shall  work  with  and  for 
each  other,  ignoring  the  bitterness  engender- 
ed by  the  unjust  legislation  of  two  years  ago, 
and  having  in  view  but  one  end,  that  the 
diflferences  between  the  State  and  the  East- 
ern companies  shall  be  reconciled. 

Such  a  course  can  result  but  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  business  on  our  Coast, 
which  in  its  objects  contemplates  benefits 
than  which  greater  are  never  conferred  .upon 
a  people. 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

The  thirteenth  annual  statement  of  this 
company  has  been  in  print  since  the  15th 
ult.  This  commendable  promptness  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund  in  complying  with  the  law 
requiring  the  publication  of  annual  exhibits, 
is  more  especially  noteworthy  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  only  local  company  doing  a 
general  agency  business  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  might,  therefore,  be  ex- 
pected to  be  the  last,  instead  of  the  first,  to 
collate  its  figures.  Following  so  closely, 
also,  on  the  heavy  losses  whicii  assailed 
it,  in  common  with  other  companies,  during 
the  closing  quarter  of  last  year,  the  prompt 
appearance  of  the  statement  must  awaken 
renewed  confidence  in  a  company  which  has 
always  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  in- 
surers. 

The  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company 
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presents  a  schedule  of  assets  amounting  to 
$753,467.57,  gold,  all  apparently  of  sub- 
stantial character,  and  of  a  class  readily 
convertible  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency. 
As  usual  with  this  company,  the  credit  sys- 
tem of  insurance  is  discouraged,  and  they 
carry  forward  a  small  line  of  "  uncollected 
premiums."  To  use  the  expression  of  the 
management,  as  they  "  expect  to  pay  cash 
when  losses  occur,  they  demand  cash  for 
the  contract  to  pay." 

The  liabilities,  amounting  to  $145,369.90, 
embraced  $114,000  of  unsettled  losses,  fire 
and  marine;  of  these,  §73,510.43  have  since 
matured  and  have  been  paid. 

The  fire  losses  of  the  year,  $333,911,  ex- 
ceed the  average  largely,  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  call  from  Virginia  City  in  Octo- 
ber last,  amounting  to  $126,402. 

The  extraordinary  series  of  disasters, 
which  have  made  1875  a  decidedly  "off" 
year,  and  last  November  an  especially 
black  month  to  Marine  Underwriters  on 
this  Coast,  have  swelled  the  nggregate  losses 
of  this  branch  of  the  company's  business  to 
nearly  the  amount  of  its  marine  premium 
receipts.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however, 
that  this  is  the  first  year  that  the  company 
has  not  shown  a  good  profit  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  premium  income  of  the  Fireman's 
Fund,  amounting  to  $604,450.05,  shows  a 
handsome  increase  over  1874,  thus  indicat- 
ing the  continued  popularity  of  the  compa- 
ny. Its  income  from  other  sources  em- 
braces $33,385.04  from  interest,  and  $22,- 
198.00  from  rents,  in  each  case  a  marked 
increase  over  the  former  year,  and  evidences 
of  the  substantial  nature  of  the  securities 
from  which  this  revenue  is  derived.  The 
amount  of  losses  paid  during  the  13  years 
of  the  company's  existence,  aggregating 
$2,767,422.00,  includes  its  contributions  to 
the  three  greatest  fires  of  our  history,  and 
as  the  company  has  proven  its  ability  to 
handle  this  important  factor  in  the  objects 
of  an  insurance  company's  organization, 
without  serious  disturbance,  or  impeding 
its  substantial  growth,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  its  future  record,  like  that  of 
the  past,  will  be  marked  with  success. 


No  company  enjoys  a  higher  reputation 
for  all  that  pertains  to  advanced  ideas  in 
honorable  underwriting  than  the  Fireman's 
Fund,  and  the  impress  of  its  management  is 
felt  and  acknowledged  in  underwriting 
circles. 


Beaux  Esprits. 


Our  sanctum  has  been  honered  with  the 
group  photograph  of  adjusters,  who  assem- 
bled at  Virginia  City,  after  the  memorable 
October  26th  last,  known  in  Nevada  as  the 
"  Forty  Thieves,"  but  at  home  as  the  Corps 
Diplomatique.  The  picture  might  faithfully 
represent  a  Japanese  embassy  or  even  a  jury 
in  the  Beecher-Tilton  scrape  ;  intelligence, 
cheek,  nerve,  magnanimity,  faith,  hope, 
charity  and  simplicitj'  beam  forth  in  one 
congruous  mixture  which  quite  demoralized 
the  focus  and  damaged  the  artist's  Camera. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  picture  is  a  good 
one,  and  we  are  locally  vain  enough  to 
think,  presents  as  fine  a  body  of  men  as  any 
country  can  turn  out  on  short  notice,  but  we 
want  to  touch  up  the  likeness  specifically. 
Standing,  from  left  to  right: 

1.  H.  W.Snow.  Kepresented  the  Pacific 
Agency  ;  humanitarian,  and  a  living  prece- 
dent of 

The  Beautiful  Snow, 
Dancing, 

Flirting, 

Skimming  along. 
The  Beautiful  Snow,  it  can  do  no  wrong. 

2.  W.  Sexton.  Eepresented  the  Fire- 
man's Fund.  One  of  those  peculiar  men 
who  would  derive  comfort  out  of  carbuncles, 
bunions,  or  midnight  colic  in  the  family. 
William  is  worthy  of  his  position,  which  he 
merits  by  constant  hard  pegging. 

3.  William  Doolan.  The  body  guard  to 
representative  of  State  Investment.  Can 
look  wise  among  the  wisest. 

4.  G.  W.  Spencer.  ^Etna's  adjuster. 
George  is  a  square  little  figurer,  of  about 
forty  summers  ;  genial  and  up  to  his  busi- 
ness. 

5.  W.  MacDonald.  General  adjuster 
and  jack  at  all  trades  ;  hard  man  to  get 
away  with,  they  say;  "Mac"  is  a  devoted 
hard  worker  at  whatever  he  undertakes. 
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6.  J.  McKenna.  An  adjunct  to  Lon- 
don Assurance  Corporation,  imported  fi-om 
La  Porte  a  few  years  ago,  but  couldn't 
stand  prosperity. 

7.  W.  B.  "Wiltshire.  A  young  man  in 
employ  of  Hall's  Safe  and  Lock  Co.  No 
business  in  the  photograph  unless  to  adver- 
tise his  unsafe  cheek,  with  patent  combina- 
tion lock. 

8.  G.  F.  Grant.  Special  Agent  to  the 
North  British  and  Mercantile;  jovial,  jolly 
and  jaun.y  ;  George  is  about  17  years  of  age, 
and  was  born  in  Hungary,  a  good  deal  as 
other  people  are  born ;  knows  how  to  ' '  stand 
in  "  and  attend  to  his  duties  to  satisftiction 
of  everybody. 

9.  J.A.  Brumsey.  State  agent  to  Home 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  A  bachelor  of  49 
years  standing,  "  made  so  bekauze  they  fear 
"  the  burden  ov  a  large  fi\mily."  [Billings] 
Mr.  B.  is  a  fine  looking  "batch"  who 
knows  how  to  run  hts  agency,  a  handsome 
blonde,  or  a  prayer  meeting,  with  moderate 
success. 

10.  J.  A.  Staples.  Hartford  special  and 
adjuster.  A  descendant  of  Chesterfield,  but 
but  more  lately  the  gentleman  of  Verona, 
who  says  "such  wind  as  scatters  young 
"men  through  the  world  where  small  ex- 
"perience  grows."  Staples  referred  doubt- 
less to  a  Nevada  Zephyr. 

11.  D.  S.  Kirby.  An  old  Continental, 
who  retired  into  Canada  for  royal  peace 
(piece)  and  sings  ''don't  giv  dot  name  a 
bad  blaces."  It  is  said  Kirby  knows  how 
to  make  Sufferers  sing  with  effect. 

12.  C.  Bradley.  An  importation  from 
New  Jersey  ;  adjusted  for  Potter,  Jacobs  & 
Easton.  "A  worthy  fellow,  albeit  he 
comes  on  angry  purpose  now."  But  that's 
no  fault  of  his. 

13.  W.  J.  Callingham.  Known  on  the 
Coast  as  "  Cal  ;"  represents  the  Koyal  Can- 
adian; is  a  jolly  shorty  of  Henglish  origin 
and  don't  believe  in  losing  flesh  with  hard 
work  or  slighting  his  stomach. 

14.  A.  A.  Snyder,  otherwise,  old  Toosey- 
pegs,  from  a  family  of  some  respectability 
and  considerable  antiquity.  109G  we  find 
the  Snyder  family  flocking  to  the  Crusades 
as  carpenters  and  contractors  to  Peter  the 


Hermit.  A,  A.  Snyder  is  one  of  those  lath 
and  plaster  erections  owning  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  for  figuring  the  loss  on  build- 
ings within  the  insurance,  without  excep- 
tion. In  the  picture  he  would  pass  for 
"  Moses  going  to  the  Fair,"  but  behind  that 
inoffensive  amiabilit}'  of  expression  and  shy 
retiring  manner,  is  a  vulture-like  sagacity 
for  cinche,  which  tickles  adjusters  but  is 
troublesome  to  modest  claimants. 

15.  A.  D.  Smith,  representing  the  Hut- 
chison, Mann  &  Smith  Menagerie ;  a  nice 
quiet  gentleman,  but  then  the  Smith  family 
need  nothing  from  our  pen;  they  are  univer- 
sally known,  we  believe. 

16.  H.  H.  Bigelow.  General  and  Com- 
mander in  chief  of  Home  Mutual;  a  cheer- 
ful old  girl,  and  the  bridesmaid  of  insurance 
society.  "We  all  know  Harry,  the  modern 
Achilles;  if  it  wasn't  for  the  "mulligrubs  in 
his  collywobbles,"  he  would  outlive  Me- 
thuselah and  out-figure  Bismarck. 

17.  "W.  J.  Landers.  Adjuster  to  the  Im- 
perial and  Queen  ;  full  of  gravity,  and  aged 
67  years  ;  misfortunes  never  comes  single  ; 
after  meeting  an  extensive  engagement  at 
Virginia  for  his  companies,  he  was  obliged 
to  face  and  terminate  a  very  serious  matri- 
monial engagement,  and  now  he  bears  the 
insignia  of  additional  risk  without  any  cor- 
responding increase  of  premium  ;  until  the 
increase  comes  about  we  extend  our  sympa- 
thies. 

18.  L.  L.  Bromwall.  Born  in  the  fas- 
tidious clime  of  France,  "  Brom  "  as  he  is 
fomiliarly  known  on  this  Coast,  degenerated 
from  the  ideas  of  the  Beau  Brummel  family, 
into  an  adjuster  for  the  Home  and  Phosnix 
Insurance  Co's.,  has  arrived  at  years  of  in- 
discretion and  has  a  peculiar  knack  of  using 
a  pencil  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  pressing 
claims.  Our  hero  is  a  musician  and  is  quite 
notorious  on  a  base  drum  solo,  arranged  for 
two  sticks  by  his  friend  B.  F.  Lowe. 
"  Brom  "  is  about  50  years  of  age,  and  full 
of  sin. 

Sitting  from  left  to  right : 

1.  K.  H.  Magill,  aged  21  years;  Oak- 
land manager  of  Home  Mutual  and  the  sub- 
ject of  Josh  Billings  thoughts  when  he  said: 
"Fame  iz  a  ladder;  a  hard  thing  tew  klimb. 
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up,  but  eazy  enuff  to  klimb  down  ;"  this 
subject,  otherwise  known  as  Eobert  Hand- 
some, draws  from  a  large  and  varied  ex- 
perience, abounds  in  fashionable  clothes, 
good  address,  and  is  the  acknowledged  fount 
of  truth  and  virtue. 

2.  J,  F.  Houghton.  President  of  the 
Home  Mutual ;  it  takes  all  hands  to  repre- 
sent the  Home  properly,  even  in  a  photo- 
graph. General  Houghton,  like  Gonzalo  the 
honest  Counsellor  of  Naples,  exclaimed  on 
reaching  Virginia  :  *'  All  torment,  trouble, 
"  wonder  and  amazement  inhabits  here. 
"Some  heavenly  power  guide  us  out  of  this 
"  fearful  calamity.' '  He  was  guided  by  the 
General  Manager,  which  was  the  only  power 
of  that  kind  in  Virginia. 

3.  D.  Korick.  A  Kansas  sufferer,  who 
has  been  obliged  to  "  warm  over  for  break- 
fast what  was  left  from  supper,"  up  to  the 
time  of  his  connection  with  American  Cen- 
tral ;  now  he  revels  in  place  and  plenty. 
Dave  is  a  good  fellow,  and  understands  his 
business ;  would  do  to  settle  on  this  Coast. 

4.  B.  C.  Dick.  General  agent  of  the 
Kansas  Insurance  Co.,  known  on  this  Coast 
as  "Gig-lamps  ;"  has  an  elegant  ministerial 
contour  and  is  quite  a  modern  Socrates  in 
the  insurance  business.  Mr.  Dick  intro- 
duced the  Franklin  of  Va.  in  California  a 
few  years  ago,  and  is  an  acknowledged  un- 
derwriter. 

5.  W.  W.  Dudley.  The  Chicago  spe- 
cial of  German- American.  Dudley  can 
speak  German  quiet  as  fluently  as  American, 
and  hence  his  success  with  the  Company  he 
represents  ;  at  Virginia  he  proved  his  fitness 
for  the  business,  and  never  lost  his  patience 
in  English  ;  he  done  his  cussing  entirely  in 
German.  The  fraternity  will  be  glad  to  see 
Dudley  back  again,  even  on  the  same  busi- 
ness, for  it's  worth  coin  to  see  him. 

6.  "W.  H.  Levering.  An  Indiana  De- 
mosthenes, who  was  sent  here  to  represent 
the  Continental,  et  al.  Mr.  Levering's  "stay- 
ing" qualities  are  as  good  as  any  porous 
plaster  in  existence;  he  would  make  a  good 
figure-head  for  sonie  Humane  Society;  he  is 
beloved  at  Virginia  City  owing  to  his  liberal 
discounts. 

7.  J.  K.  Garniss.     An  independent  ad- 


juster of  wide  notoriety  in  California  ;  some 
acquaintances  who  have  passed  through  his 
mill,  are  wicked  enough  to  call  him  an  "old 
screw-driver."  We  can't  see  the  appro- 
priateness, for  his  chief  characteristics  are 
profundity,  legality  and  modesty. 

8.  B.  F.  Lowe.  Kepresented  Commer- 
cial Union  and  a  lengthy  string  of  lesser 
lights.  Mr.  Lowe  is  in  his  prime,  full  of 
vim  and  vinegar,  and  claimants  understand 
when  the  old  gentleman  breaks  the  silence 
with  "Egad"  that  startling  developments 
follow.  That  Virginia  suflerer  who  claimed 
200  neck  ties  as  part  of  his  personal  ward- 
robe, can  testifj-^  to  this. 

9.  J.  W.  Hart.  Agent  for  Scottish 
Commercial,  and  one  of  those  ferociously 
mild  looking  little  Scotchman  enjoying  the 
sobriquet  in  California  of  the  Jolly  Giant. 
Mr.  Hart  closed  his  losses  at  Virginia  in  a 
"jifiy"  and  hasn't  the  very  highest  regard 
for  the  town'as  a  place  for  active  soliciting. 

10.  A.J.Gunnison.  The  Virginia  City 
doctor  for  the  Commercial  Insurance  Co.  of 
this  city.  Mr.  G.  is  too  microscopic  on 
losses  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  being 
"cheered"  as  he  modestly  and  cheerfully 
cuts  things  into  halves. 

"We  can  suggest  but  one  improvement  on 
the  photograph,  and  that  would  be  to  have 
Vasquez  as  a  frontispiece,  with  Brown  the 
French  Corporation  heavy  man,  and  Potter, 
the  depredator  of  lumber  yards  for  shrink- 
ages, on  either  side  of  this  late  lamented 
martyr.  The  contrast  would  "light  up" 
the  picture  admirably. 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

The  annual  exhibit  of  the  above  company 
for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1875, 
has  been  made  public  through  the  columns 
of  the  daily  press  of  this  city,  and  will  also 
be  found  in  this  issue  of  the  Review.  The 
capital  of  the  Home  Mutual  is  §300,000, 
$200,000  of  which  is  paid  up  in  cash  and 
$100,000  in  approved  notes  of  the  stock- 
holders. As  will  be  seen  by  the  statement, 
the  assets  on  the  first  of  the  year,  foot  up 
$511,654.  The  income  for  the  year  was 
$405,905  and  total  expenditures  of  $520,123 
in  which  are  included  the  heavy  losses  in 
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the  Virginia  fire,  $127,000,  all  of  which  was 
promptly  paid.  The  net  amount  paid  for 
fire  losses,  (including  $9,324.11,  losses  of 
previous  years, If  amounted  to  $268,480.31, 
and  murine  losses  (including  $(33,194.41, 
losses  of  previous  years,)  $08,298.14.  Div- 
idends to  Stockholders $30,500.  All  expen- 
ses of  Company,  $142,156.54;  being  a  trifle 
over  30  per  cent,  of  the  income. 

The  year  1875,  for  this  company,  as  well 
as  for  many  others,  has  not  proved  a  profita- 
ble one,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  chronicle 
a  more  favorable  result  at  the  close  of  1876. 
The  Home  Mutual  does  a  local  business, 
confining  its  operations  to  this  Coast,  where 
it  has  a  thoroughly  organized  agency  corps, 
and  in  the  prmcipal  towns  and  cities  has  a 
local  directory  under  whose  charge  are  in- 
vested the  surplus  funds,  thereby  making  it 
a  strictly  local  company  as  to  each  principal 
point.  The  Nevada  Branch  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  J.  A.  Brumsey,  Esq., 
Virginia  City,  who  we  believe  has  returned 
a  handsome  business.  During  the  past  year 
H.  H.  Bigelow, general  manager,  organized 
a  Colorado  Branch  with  headquarters  at 
Denver  City,  Mr.  J.  E.  Bates,  manager. 
General  R.  H.  Magiil,  manager  Oakland 
Branch,  and  assistant  manager  home  office, 
did  a  very  nice,  and  we  believe  profitable, 
business  for  the  company  in  his  field  during 
the  past  year.  Further  comment  is  unne- 
cessary, as  the  itemized  statement  on  another 
page  speaks  for  itself. 

Botch. 

The  agents  of  the  Globe,  of  Chicago,  in 
this  city,  entrusted  the  adjustment  of  a 
Jewelry  loss  at  Salt  Lake,  Avith  one  of  our 
Coast  adjusters.  On  reaching  the  ground  he 
found  the  "Bennett  adjusting  bureau"  had 
dispatched  another  man,  who,  having  other 
engagements,  resigned  in  favor  of  the  Coast 
man.  The  adjustment  ended,  the  loss  was 
paid  by  sight  draft  on  Chicago ,  draft  was 
protested,  Coast  man  ignored,  claim  gar- 
nisheed,  but  a  Salt  Lake  Bank  had  cashed 
the  draft.  Now  if  this  isn't  a  first  class  botch, 
we  are  not  fully  alive  to  a  proper  interpre- 
tation of  its  meaning.  Somebody  has  put 
their   foot   in  it:  whether   it   is   the   Bank, 


Coast  Adjuster,  or  Globe  Ins.  Co.,  we  are 
not  sufficiently  posted  as  to  details  to  form 
an  opinion. 


California  Insurance  Company. 


On  another  page  of  the  Rkview  will  be 
found  the  annual  statement  of  the  California 
Insurance  Company,  of  this  city,  for  the 
year  1875.  The  California  was  organized 
in  February,  1861,  and  has  a  capital  paid 
up  in  cash  of  $300,000  gold.  The  assets 
on  the  first  of  the  year  foot  up  $520,023.66, 
with  a  total  liability,  exclusive  of  capital, 
of  $109,550.74,  leaving  a  net  surplus  over 
capital  of  $110,472.92,  the  largest  surplus  of 
any  local  company.  The  income  for  the 
year  1875  was:  fire  premiums,  $87,635.19; 
marine  premiums,  $82,544.00;  from  all  other 
sources,  $40,854.31,  making  a  total  income 
of  $211,033.50.  The  marine  business  on  this 
Coast  last  year  was  very  unprofitable  as  re- 
gards our  local  companies,  and  we  presume 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  foreign  companies, 
if  the  returns  on  all  business  done  here  were 
in.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  California  lost 
heavily  on  their  marine  business,  having 
paid  out  $70,737.27,  of  which  $22,981  was 
for  the  previous  year.  Notwithstanding 
this  unfavorable  exhibit  the  company,  as 
stated  above,  shows  a  handsome  surplus 
over  all  liabilities,  and  is  recognized  as  one 
of  our  best  locals.  The  fire  business  of  the 
California  has  been  confined  to  this  city  and 
vicinity  until  within  the  past  year,  when 
they  employed  W.  L.  Chalmers  as  general 
agent,  who  has  been  engaged  in  pushing  the 
business  of  the  company  into  the  interior  of 
the  State,  and  we  believe  that  so  fiir  success 
has  crowned  his  efforts,  as  that  branch  of 
the  fire  business  has  been  profitable  to  the 
company.  The  Hathaway  explosion,  last 
spring,  caused  a  loss  to  the  California  of 
about  $30,000,  and  had  it  not  been  for  this 
particular  loss  the  company  would  have 
shown  a  handsome  profit  on  the  whole  fire 
business.  The  Virginia  losses  of  this  com- 
pany were  only  $12,000,  which  is  small 
compared  to  the  losses  of  some  other  local 
companies,  which  good  luck  is  attributable 
to  the  good  judgment  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  who   visited  Virginia 
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a  few  months  previous  to  the  fire,  and  after 
a  careful  review  of  the  situation  concluded 
to  step  down  and  out,  and  immediately 
called  on  several  other  companies  to  assume 
the  risks  which  he  had  taken,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  all  his  business,  except 
that  $12,000.  The  company  does  no  busi- 
ness east  of  Colorado. 


Fire  and  Marine  Business  of  1875. 

By  dint  of  persevering  hard  work  we 
are  enabled  in  this  issue  of  the  Keview,  to 
present  our  readers  with  our  regular  annual 
tabulated  statement  of  the  business  trans- 
acted in  the  State  of  California  during  1875. 

The  figures  of  the  Cotmnercial  of  this  city, 
also  those  of  the  Fire  Association,  include 
their  entire  coast  business,  but  the  general 
result  would  not  be  materially  affected,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  the  item  of  "losses," 
which  would  aggregate  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  §100,000  paid  by  these  two  Com- 
panies at  Virginia  City.  We  believe  that 
all  the  other  Companies'  figures  represent 
their  California  business  only. 

We  are  agreeably  disappointed  at  the 
general  result,  which  can  be  summed  up  as 
follows: 

Fire  risks  written S22(J,042,043 

Marine  risks  written 70,998,304 

Fire  promiiims  received   3,581,436 

Marine  premiums  received 1,520,095 

Fire  losses  paid 1,092,391 

Marine  losses  paid  784,607 

Percentage  of  losses  to  premiums  received, 
fire,  30.50;  marine,  51.62. 

There  has  been  no  very  serious  conflagra- 
tion in  the  State  during  the  past  year,  but 
losses  have  been  made  straight  along 
through  the  twelve  months,  with  an  uncom- 
fortable regularity,  and  we  had  anticipated 
some  very  close  margins  of  profits. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers,  we 
compile  the  following  comparative  synopsis 
of  California  fire  results  as  published  annu- 
ally: 

Preminras  Losses    T)„_.._f„„„ 

Received.  Paid.    Porcentago. 

1871 1.603,976.10     1.307,336.78       77.05 

1872 2,388,511.00   832,185.00   .34.68 

1873 3,149.050.00   771,018.00   25.32 

1874 3,118,353.2S   758,339.09   25.21 

1875 3,581.436.00  1,092,535.00   30.50 

Average  percentage  for  five  years 34.41 


The  Marine  business  as  reported  for  the 
past  four  years  compare  as  follows: 

Percentage. 


Premiums 
Received. 


1872 1,016,461 

1873 1,172,478 

1874 1,309,361 

1875 1,520,065 


Losses 
Paid. 

713,514  68 

398,498  32 

275,637  21 

784,607  51 


Average  for  four  years, 43.26. 

In  above  semi-decade  statement  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  year  just  closed  numbers  third 
on  the  list,  and,  so  far  as  the  fire  business  of 
California  is  concerned,  it  may  be  termed 
quite  satisfactory  and  profitable,  both  as  re- 
gards volume  and  percentage  of  margin, 
above  losses.  We  take  this  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate our  Coast  Fire  Underwriters  on 
the  showing,  which  we  consider  gratifying, 
under  all  the  circumstances.  We  wish  you, 
gentlemen,  no  worse  luck  than  to  do  as  well 
in  every  year  to  come  ;  in  the  meantime  let 
these  faithful  annual  lessons  act  as  a  propel- 
ling force  from  behind.  If  we  add  33*  per 
cent,  for  expenses,  to  the  list  of  losses  in- 
curred, it  will  be  patent  to  everybody  that 
the  margin  is  well  earned,  and  suggests  any- 
thing but  slackened  reins,  reduction  of  rates, 
or  unsound  practices.  The  profits  have  yet 
to  be  realized  on  the  business  of  1875,  and 
not  before  1876  can  the  companies  properly 
pass  any  margin  to  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss 
account. 


Commercial  Insurance  Company. 


The  condensed  statement  of  the  above 
company  for  the  year  just  closed  will  be 
found  in  our  columns.  The  Commercial, 
like  the  Home  Mutual,  California  State  In- 
vestment and  Union,  confines  its  business 
to  this  coast,  having  retired  from  the  Eastern 
field  last  November.  The  cash  capital  paid 
up  is  $200,000  gold,  and  the  statement 
shows  total  assets  on  January  1st,  of  $448,- 
225,  against  which  stands  a  liability  of  only 
$191,850,  leaving  a  surplus  as  regards  policy 
holders  of  $256,375,  or  a  net  surplus  over 
capital  of  $56,375.  Taking  into  account 
the  Virginia  fire,  where  the  company  paid 
out  over  $70,000,  the  showing  is  indeed  a 
good  one,  and  refiects  credit  on  the  present 
management.  The  Commercial  is  one  of  our 
most   conservative    companies,  and    unlike 
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some  other  companies  doing  business  on  this 
coast,  it  is  not  classed  among  the  list  of  un- 
dercLitters,  notwithstanding  it  operates  out  of 
the  Board  of  Underwriters.  The  risks  of  the 
Commercial  are  selected  with  care  and  at 
remunerative  rates,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
learn.  The  losses  are  paid  promptly,  and 
it  can  bo  safely  said  that  the  Commercial 
ranks  among  the  best. 

The  income  for  the  year  was  as  follows: 

Cash  Premiums    and  Notes  received 

for  Premiums  (not) $278,850.29 

Interest  money  received 42,;)41.50 

From  other  sources 23,121.25 

Total  income $:!44,315.04 

The  total  expenditures  were  $307,687,  of 
which  $148,123  was  for  fire  and  marine 
losses,  $80,000  dividends  to  stockholders, 
showing  total  expenses,  for  commissions, 
salaries,  rent,  advertising,  printing,  etc.,  of 
only  $79,564,  or  a  fraction  over  23  per  cent. 
of  the  income. 
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— Mark  A.King,  Esq.,  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
General  Agent  Liverpool  London  and  Globe, 
and  Mutual  Life,  honored  the  Keview  with 
a  short  call  a  few  days  since. 

— Insurance  Commissionerof  Minnesota  will 
accept  thanks  for  a  copy  of  Governor  Pills- 
bury's  inaugural  message;  also  a  copy  of 
Governor  Davis'  retiring  message. 

— J.  E.  Bates,  Esq.,  of  Denver  City,  general 
agent  for  the  Home  Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  of  this 
city,  also  agent  of  several  eastern  com- 
panies, has  been  appointed  general  agent  tor 
Colorado,  of  the  California  and  Commer- 
cial Ins.  Companies  of  this  city. 

— We  have  received  from  the  St.  Joseph 
Eire  and  Marine  Insurance  Co.  a  copy  of 
the  financial  exibit  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31st,  1875,  which  is  a  very  creditable 
one,  and  speaks  well  for  the-  management. 
The  present  assets  foot  up  $601,343,  with  a 
liability  of  $106,839,  leaving  a  surplus  as 
regards  policy-holders  of  $494,504,  or  a  fiet 
surplus  over  capital  (which  is  $400,000)  of 
$94,504. 


— Edward  Hall,  Esq.,  Portland,  manager 
North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Co., 
visited  our  office  last  week.  Mr.  H.  is  a 
genial  gentleman,  a  live  agent,  and  repre- 
sents a  first  class  company  to  the  entire  sat- 
isfaction of  the  San  Francisco  manager,  T. 
C.  Grant. 

— The  Faneuil  Hall  Insurance  Co.,  of  Boston, 
will  accept  thanks  for  a  neat  1876  Calender, 
which  represents  the  old  "Faneuil  Hall" 
as  absolutely  fire-proof,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  great  Boston  fire,  and  we  presume  the 
new  one  (the  company  )  is  equally  as  sub- 
stantial, as  it  withstood  the  same  test. 

—On  the  28th  ult.,  E.  E.  Potter,  Esq.,  of 
the  insurance  firm  of  Potter,  Jacobs  &  East- 
on,  and  a  member  of  the  rating  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  Frisco, 
left  this  sunny  clime  on  the  overland  train 
for  the  States.  Mr.  P.  will  visit  all  the 
principal  cities  throughout  the  East,  and  we 
commend  him  to  the  kind  considerations  of 
the  underwriting  profession. 

—  John  E.  DeWitt,  President  of  the  United 
States  Life  Insurance  Co.,  N.  Y.,  as  usual, 
was  the  first  to  lay  before  the  public  the 
annual  statement  of  his  company.  The 
statement  just  published  is  the  26th  annual 
exhibit  of  the  United  States  Life,  which 
shows  total  assets,  January  1st,  1876,  of 
$4,654,274,  with  a  liability,  including  re- 
insurance reserve  at  4  per  cent.,  of  $4,129,- 
848,  leaving  a  net  surplus  as  regards  policy- 
holders, of  $524,426.  Had  the  reserve  been 
calculated  by  the  New  York  standard,  the 
surplus  would  show  $849,426. 

—At  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Underwriters  Fire  Patrol  of 
this  city,  held  in  the  Patrol  building,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1876,  the  following  named 
Directors  were  chosen  to  serve  for  the  en- 
suing year.  A.  J.  Bryant,  E.  D.  Farnsworth, 
David  J.  Staples,  Thomas  C.  Grant,  Chas. 
A.  Laton,  Wm.  N.  Olmstead  and  Gustave 
Touchard.  Immediately  thereafter  the  Di- 
rectors held  their  regular  meeting,  when  E. 
D.  Farnsworth  was  re-elected  President,  G, 
Touchard  Vice-President,  and  Chas.  A. 
Laton,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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— A  fire  at  Eureka,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal., 
on  the  3d  of  January,  destroyed  the  Monroe 
House  and  damaged  several  stocks,  build- 
ings, etc.,  adjacent  thereto.  The  damage  to 
insurance  companies  were  as  follows:  $5,000 
on  the  Monroe  House,  and  $700  on  John- 
son's stock  of  groceries  in  State  Investment; 
$1,500  on  McNamara's  clothing  stock  in  the 
Commercial  Union,  Koyal  Canadian,  State 
Investment  and  Scottish  Commercial.  There 
were  other  slight  damages  aggregating  about 
$2,000  divided  around. 

— During  the  month  of  May,  1S75,  the  tan- 
nery of  Gundelfingol  &  Co.,  at  Los  Angeles, 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  was  estim- 
ated at  $5,500,  and  the  insurance  companies 
paid  $3,000.  The  Grand  Jury  of  that 
county  indicted  George  Gundelfingel  and 
Fritz  Behringer  for  the  arson,  but  they 
eluded  arrest  until  a  few  days  since,  when 
Fire  Marshal  Durkee,  of  this  city,  arrested 
Gundelfingel  in  San  Francisco,  and  Behrin- 
ger in  Napa,  on  a  bench  warrant  from  Los 
Angeles  County.  The  prisoners  have  been 
sent  below,  where  they  will  be  tried  for  arson. 

— On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  .January,  a 
fire  broke  out  in  the  basement  of  the  prem- 
ises No.  216  Sansome  St.,  occupied  by  Tong 
Sam  &  Co.,  as  a  slipper  manufactory.  The 
flames  spread  rapidly  and  in  a  few  minutes 
reached  the  store  above,  occupied  as  a  paint 
shop  by  Messrs.  Hopps  &  Sons.  The  Fire  Pa- 
trol reached  the  premises  some  3  or  4  minu- 
tes before  the  Department  arrived,  but 
could  do  nothing  in  way  of  extinguishing 
the  fire,  so  immediately  set  to  woik  to  cover- 
ing furniture  in  the  adjoining  building  used 
as  a  lodging  house,  where  they  spread  24 
covers.  The  fire  department  arrived  and 
confined  the  flames  to  the  paint  shop  and 
basement,  which  was  considerably  damaged. 
The  stock,  etc.,  in  the  paint  shop  was  in- 
sured for  $6,000,  $2,000  in  the  Fireman's 
Fund,  $1,500  in  the  Imperial,  $1,500  in 
Hamburg-Bremen  and  $1,000  in  the  Merch- 
ants of  Newark.  The  damage  was  adjusted 
at  $2,500,  which  Messrs.  H.  &  Sons  re- 
ceived from  the  above  companies.  The 
slipper  factory  was  insured  for  $3,000  in  the 
Commercial  of  S.  F.,  which  was  damaged 


more  than  that  amount.  It  is  said  that 
there  was  insurance  on  building,  but  we 
were  unable  to  learn  in  what  companies. 

— We  have  received  the  "Z>er  Beobac/Uer," 
published  at  Chicago,  by  the  German  Pub- 
lishing Association,  the  only  German  publi- 
cation in  the  United  states  devoted  to  insur- 
ance and  monetary  interests,  with  a  request 
to  exchange,  which  we  will  do,  not  that  the 
Ver  Beobachter  will  be  of  any  special  ser- 
vice to  us  just  now,  as  we  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Ger- 
man language  when  young,  but  we  assure 
our  friend  that  we  will  keep  the  Der  Beo- 
bachter on  file  for  the  benefit  of  our  friends. 

— Thos.  C.  Grant,  Esq.,  Pacific  Coast  Man- 
ager Noith  British  and  Mercantile  Ins.  Co., 
left  this  city  about  the  20th  of  January  on  a 
flying  trip  to  New  York,  and  since  his  de- 
parture the  question,  "  what  has  Grant  gone 
East  for?"  has  been  asked  us  by  at  least  a 
dozen  agents,  and  we  invariably  answered 
them  that  we  did  not  know;  which  was  the 
unvarnished  truth.  If  any  of  our  under- 
writers ever  have  occasion  to  go  East  ( or 
west)  we  wish  they  would  come  and  tell  us 
tneir  business,  so  we  may  be  able  to  enlighten 
our  friends. 

■ — -We  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Underwriters  of  this  city  on  their 
good  judgment  in  selecting  officers  to  serve 
the  ensuing  year,  not  that  they  are  an  im- 
provement on  the  retiring  officers,  as  we 
believe  those  gentlemen  discharged  their 
duties  with  ability  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
at  least  a  large  majority'  of  the  members, 
But  in  these  times  of  corruption  and  rings, 
mistakes  are  liable  to  occur,  whereby  men. 
wholly  unfit  for  positions,  are  the  ones 
pushed  forward.  Mr.  Staples,  president, 
and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Vice-President,  and 
Mr.  Haver,  Secretary,  are  all  men  of  ability, 
and  fully  competent  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  their  respective  offices  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Board.  The  committeemen  ap- 
pointed on  the  several  committees  by  Pres- 
ident Staples,  are  all  good  men,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  will  serve  the  Board  in  the 
interest  of  all  concerned.  Yet  in  his  ap- 
pointments, in  some  instances,  he  did  things 
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which  we  think  he  should  not  have  done, 
and  left  undone  things  which  we  should 
have  done. 

— The  annual  statement  of  the  Pacific  Mutual 
Life  Ins.  Co.,  has  been  published,  but  made 
its  appearance  too  late  to  receive  our  atten- 
tion in  this  issue. 

— Messrs.  Robert  Croiford  and  J.  G. 
JefFrees,  old  and  experienced  life  insurance 
men  on  this  coast,  has  accepted  the  general 
agency  of  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co., 
ofCal.,  for  this  city  and  vicinity,  and  we 
are  informed  that   the  contract  is  a  fiit  one. 

— M.  J.  Henley,  the  live  insurance  man  of 
Virginia  City,  paid  his  respects  to  this  office 
last  month  ;  with  a  full  list  of  good  com- 
panies at  his  back,  a  strong  expiration  list, 
and  plenty  of  business  offering  at  good  rates, 
is  enough  certainly  to  make  success  a  cer- 
tainty, and  win  for  Mr.  Henley  our  con- 
gratulations. 

— J.  W.  Staples,  Esq.,  for  several  years 
connected  with  the  Pacific  Branch  of  the 
Hartford,  as  Adjuster,  assistant  Manager, 
etc.,  has  resigned  his  position,  and  on  the 
1st  inst.,  commenced  the  business  of  inde- 
pendent adjuster,  and  will  "perform  other 
special  duties  for  any  companies  de- 
siring his  services.  Office  with  the  Hart- 
ford. We  recommend  our  friend  Staples 
to  carefully  peruse  the  advice  to  adjusters  in 
another  column. 

— During  the  past  month  our  old  friend  and 
brother  publisher,  G.  A.  Crofutt,  Esq.,  of 
New  York,  made  a  flying  visit  to  this 
Coast,  taking  notes  of  the  improvements 
and  changes,  preparatory  to  the  centennial 
revision  of  his  "Tourists'  Guide,"  which  ha's 
become  so  popular,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  Eurupe.  It  is  conceded  by  all  tour- 
ists, and  others  who  desire  full  infn-mation 
concerning  the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  be  the  most  reliable  and  convenient 
publication  of  the  kind  overissued.  Eriend 
Crofutt  has  our  best  wishes  for  his  continued 
success,  not  only  in  his  Tourists'  Guide  en- 
terprise, but  in  his  Park  Hotel,  of  which 
he  is  now  sole  proprietor,  corner  Nassau 
and  Beekman  streets,  N.  Y.,  where  he  will 


be  more  than  pleased  to  see,  during  the 
Centennial  rush,  or  any  other  time,  his  old 
Pacific  Coast  friends. 

— Geo.  D.  Dornin,  Esq.,  the  able  and 
efficient  secretary  of  the  Fireman's  Fund 
Ins.  Co.,  of  this  city,  has  gone  East,  on  a 
tour  of  inspection,  and  to  take  a  few  weeks 
of  recreation,  with  a  view  to  recuperating  his 
health.  Too  close  application  to  office 
work,  supervising  over  three  hundred 
agencies,  and  looking  after  matters  general- 
ly, has  overtaxed  his  not  very  strong  con- 
stitution, and  a  rest  from  these  duties  was 
necessary.  We  hope  Mr.  D.  will  not  only 
find  invigorating  atmosphere  which  will 
entirely  restore  his  health,  but  find  the  east- 
ern and  southern  field  of  agencies  in  a  pros- 
perous condition, 

— The  Twenty- Fourth  Semi-Annual  State- 
ment of  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Company, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  will  be  found  in  our 
advertising  columns,  to  which  we  invite  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Acci- 
dent insurance.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  state- 
ment, the  total  assets  of  the  company 
amount  to  §3,701,361.13;  its  total  liabilities, 
including  reserve  for  re-insurance  in  the 
accident  department  and  the  4  per  cent, 
reserve  in  the  life  department,  are  $2,610,- 
993.66,  leaving  a  surplus  as  regards  policy- 
holders of  $1,090,427.47,  and  a  surplus  on 
four  and  one-half  per  cent,  reserve.  New 
York  standard,  of  $1,304,203.25.— Creizc. 

—  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Un- 
derwriters, a  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  having  the  Fire 
Insurance  interest  represented  in  the  great 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia. 
Messrs.  D.  A.  Heald,of  the  Home  Ins.  Co., 
of  New  York;  Geo.  L.  Chase,  of  the  Hart- 
ford Insurance  Co.,  of  Hartford;  George  T. 
Cram,  of  St.  Louis;  J.  B.  Hall,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  Albert  Bowker,  of  Boston, 
were  appointed  on  the  committee.  A  simi- 
lar committee,  of  which  the  chairman  is 
Mr.  F.  S.  Winston,  of  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  of  New  York,  was  appointed 
some  time  ago  by  the  Chamber  of  Life  In- 
surance. 
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— We  are  pleased  to  note,  among  other 
callers  at  our  office  during  the  past  month, 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  .Johnson,  the  popular  and 
genial  representative  of  the  Phojnix,  of 
Hartford,  Home  of  N.  Y.,  and  Fireman's 
Fund,  of  this  city,  for  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
J.  returns  to  the  "Orange  grove"  with  the 
best  wishes  of  many  friends  of  Frisco. 

— The  Index^  of  Boston,  Tillinghast,  pub- 
lisher, is  now  issued  weekly,  and  has 
changed  somewhat  as  to  the  character  of  its 
work.  It  used  to  be  the  Index,  a  monthly 
insurance  journal,  but  it  has  gone  into  poli- 
tics, literature,  and  "economics,"  princi- 
pally the  latter,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
appearance  of  the  first  number.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  Tillinghast  has  "struck  it  rich" 
now,  as  there  is  great  need  for  a  weakly 
"economics"  paper  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness of  vmderwriting,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  Index  man  cannot  fill  the  bill,  and 
you  know  this  class  of  reading  will  be  much 
sought  after  by  managers  of  Life  and  Fire 
companies. 

—We  acknowledge 'receipt;  of  1876  Calen- 
ders from  the  ^tna  lusurance  Co.,  Home 
of  New  York,  Messrs.  Hamilton  &  Sonnich- 
sen  Pacific  Coast  agents  of  the  Commer- 
cial Union,  Union  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Home  Mutual  of  San  Francisco,  all  neat 
and  convenient;  but  the  most  valuable  and 
the  prettiest  one  is  the  Home's,  of  New 
York,  which  is  printed  in  colors  and  illus- 
trated with  some  beautiful  chromos,  which 
represent  "Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  in 
1778;  arrival  of  Colonel  Knox  with  Artil- 
lery at  Cambridge  in  1776;  Cradle  of  Lib- 
erty; Battle  of  Lexington,  1775;  West 
Point,  with  its  fortifications,  1780;  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  1775;  Announcement  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  Washington 
at  Monmouth,  1778;  Gen.  Marion,  inviting 
a  British  oflicer  to  dine;  Surrender  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  1781;  en- 
trance of  the  American  Army  into  New 
York,  1783;  Washington  crossing  the  Del- 
aware, 1776;  and  three  wood  cuts  of  the 
Art  Gallery,  Horticultural  Building,  and 
the  principal  building  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition. 


— General  Gustavus  W.  Smith,  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  Kentucky,  has  been  in- 
vited to  take  a  back  seat  to  make  room  for 
one  Major  Clinton  McClarty,  who  has  been 
appointed  by  D.  Howard  Smith,  auditor  of 
State,  to  fill  that  position. 

It  appear  from  Gustavus'  final  report  that 
D.  Howard,  the  auditor,  had  pledged  him- 
self, during  the  last  canvass,  to  McClarty, 
thinking  at  the  time  that  Gustavus  could 
not  be  induced  to  again  accept  the  position, 
which  "thinking"  Gustavus  says  was  ab- 
surd, as  he  (Gustavus)  had  never  intimated 
to  any  one  that  he  did  not  want  the  office. 

— The  editor  of  the  Insurance  Reporter,  of 
Pniladelphia,  says  our  article  asking  him 
how  he  obtained  subscriptions  etc.,  in  our 
last  issue,  was  libelous,  and  refuses  to  tell 
us  anything  about  his  manner  of  doing 
business,  except,  that  he  "sends  papers  and 
the  bills  follow,"  which  is  really  the  thing 
we  accused  him  of,  but  we  had  no  idea 
that  he  would  get  mad  about  it.  An  agent 
at  Virginia  City, who  we  do  not  know  per- 
sonally, after  reading  the  notice  of  the  ^e- 
porter,  in  our  last  issue,  turned  to  a  friend, 
and  said:  "That  applies  to  me,  bj'^  thunder! 
for  I  have  been  trying  to  stop  that  paper 
for  four  years,"  and  wound  up  by  saying: 
"I  have  a  number  one  shot-gun  here,  that 
cost  $295,  and  I  will  give  it  to  any  man  that 
will  shoot  the  editor  of  that  Reporter. '" 
Now  this  is  all  we  know  about  it. 

— An  insurance  agent  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
called  at  a  mercantile  establishment  of  that 
city  a  few  days  ago  with  a  large  account 
book  under  his  arm,  and,  walking  up  to  the 
proprietor  in  a  business  sort  of  a  way,  he  in- 
quired, "How's  business — how's  stock?" 
"  Oh,  business  is  very,  very  dull,"  returned 
the  tradesman.  "'Pon  my  word,  sir,  I 
haven't  got  |900  in  the  house!  Terrible 
dull!"  and  he  paused  and  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  his  visitor.  "Only  $900?"  said 
the  insurance  man  in  surprise.  "  'Pon  my 
soul,  sir,"  repeated  the  dealer,  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  a  dollar  more — look  for  your- 
self," and  the  man  looked  sad  and  sighed. 
"Then,  sir,"  said  the  insurance  man,  with 
a  good  deal  of  warmth,  "how  does  it  come 
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that  your  stock  is  insured  in  our  company 
for  $4,500,  eh  ?"  "Oh  !  ah  !  beg  your  par- 
don !"  exclaimed  the  dealer,  in  great  con- 
fusion ;  "  I  thought  you  was  the  tax-gatherer, 
or,  'pon  my  soul,  I  wouldn't  a  said  that, 
when,  in  fact  my  stock  is  worth  fully  $0,000 
— look  for  yourself,  sir!" 

— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Un- 
derwriters of  San  Francisco  was  held  in 
the  Boai'd  rooms  on  Thursday,  January 
11th,  1876,  when  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  D.  J.  Staples;  -Vice- 
President,  C.  J.  Hutchinson;  Secretary, 
Chas.  J).  Haven.  Following  are  the  com- 
mittees appointed  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year:  rates,  A.  E.  Magill,  T.  C.  Grant  and 
E.  E.  Potter;  deviation,  W.  J.  Stoddart, 
D.  B.  Blair  and  Z.  P.  Clark;  fire  depart- 
ment, Edward  Brown,  Oliver  Hawes  and 
J.  A.  Jones;  arson,  Geo.  C.  Boardman, 
A.  D.  Smith  and  Robert  Dixon;  legisla- 
tion, Gustave  Touchard,  Wm.  N.  01m- 
stead  and  A.  P.  Flint, 

— Company  No.  2  of  the-  Chicago  Fire  Pa- 
trol was  inaugurated  on  the  28th  day  of  Dec, 
1875,  at  the  new  building  erected  for  the 
special  use  of  the  company,  at  216  South 
Peoria  street,  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  city  offiicials,  members  of  the  board  of 
underwriters,  and  other  citizens.  A  Chicago 
paper  saj's  that  Captain  BuUwinckle  was  on 
hand,  and  put  his  new  company  through  a 
course  of  exercises  which  tested  the  celerity 
and  exactness  of  the  motions,  the  fleetness  of 
foot  of  the  horses,  and  the  sufficiency  of  all 
the  equipments.  An  alarm  was  sounded  on 
the  gong,  and  in  one  minute  every  man  was 
in  his  place  as  if  he  had  been  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  whole  outfit  was  tearing 
along  the  street  towards  the  supposed  fire. 

After  the  exhibition,  the  gentlemen  amused 
themselves  for  a  time  in  disposing  of  an  ele- 
gant repast,  which  was  awaiting  them  on 
the  upper  floor  of  the  new  building. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  new  quarters  is  a 
watch  tower  which  rises  from  the  roof  to  a 
hight  of  ninety  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
is  higher  than  any  other  watch  tower,  for 
fire  purposes,  in  the  city.  It  is  ten  feet 
square  outside,  and  covered  with  corrugated 


iron, 
iron. 


All  the  exterior  finish  and  roof  are 


— A  copy  of  Brother  Hinc's  "  Letters  to  an 
Agent  from  the  Patriarch  "  has  been  receiv- 
ed. The  book  is  neatly  bound,  contains  144 
pages,  and  is  described  as  "a  familiar  book 
of  instructions  for  fire  insurance  agents,  in 
which  divers  topics  are  treated  in  a  manner 
quite  unlike  that  adopted  by  the  more  formal 
writers."  This  little  book  is  full  of  valu- 
able suggestions,  and  should  be  in  the  hand 
of  every  agent  throughout  the  country. 

— Capt.  BuUwinckle,  of  the  Fire  Patrol   of 

Chicago,  will    please  accept  thanks    for   a 

copy   of  the   fourth   annual   reprort   of  the 

Patrol,  ending  Sept.  30th,  1875.     From  this 

report  we  condense  the  following: 

Fires  attended  during  the  year 179 

Covers  spread        "        "       "    306 

Duration  of  service 104h 

A  recapitulation,  from  date  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  Patrol,  of  insurance  on  stocks 
where  covers  were  spread,  including  fires 
extinguished  by  Patrol,  with  insurance  in- 
terested and  the  loss  on  same,  ending  Sept. 
30th,  1875,  shows  as  follows: 

Total  insurance 81,(553,135.00 

Total  loss  paid 0,125.55 

Insurance  over  loss l,(il7,00'J.  J; 

Total  number  of  covers  spread 5b7 

Total  insurance  on  fires  extinguished 

by  I'atrol 10,082,967.00% 

Total  loss  paid 4,501.00 

Total  insurance  over  and  above  loss..l0,078,405.'10% 

Tlie  Chicago  Patrol  consists  of  two  com- 
panies, Nos.  1  and  2.  No.  2  was  organized 
in  August,  1875,  the  report  says,  to  protect 
the  many  stocks  on  West  Madison,  Lake, 
Randolph  and  Halsted  streets,  Blue  Island 
and  Milwaukee  avenues,  and  other  streets 
on  West  Side,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
Company  No.  1  leaving  the  business  dis- 
strict,  as  it  had  been  doing,  with  the  lia- 
bility of  its  being  absent  when  its  protection 
might  be  suddenly  needed  in  the  business 
district. 

The  cost  of  equipping  and  running  No. 
2,  from  organization  to  date  of  report, 
was  |2,099.  The  expenses  of  running 
Company  No.  1  per  year  was  $20,316. 

This  report  was  received  in  time  to  have 
received  notice  in  our  January  issue,  but 
from  some  cause,  we  presume  carelessness, 
was  overlooked. 
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— Governor  J.  S.  Pillsbury,  of  Minnesota, 
in  his  inaugural  message  to  the  Legislature, 
delivered  Jan.  7th,  says  that  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  offices  of  Insurance 
and  Railroad  Commissioners,  be  merged  in- 
to one;  but  he  is  satisfied  that  the  intricate 
and  technical  nature  of  the  duties  required  of 
the  officer  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
insurance  interests,  demanding,  as  their 
proper  performance  does,  the  knowledge 
and  skill  of  an  expert,  and  the  time  neces- 
sary for  proficiency  in  either  office,  renders 
the  combination  of  the  two  offices  impractic- 
able; all  of  which  is  correct,  but,  unfortun- 
ately, in  many  of  our  States  that  knowledge 
and  skill  of  an  expert  is  entirely  ignored,  and 
the  office  of  Insurance  Commissioner  is 
usually  given  to  some  pet  of  the  appointing 
power,  who  is  generally — as  in  the  case  of 
the  Kentucky  auditor — under  obligations  for 
"services  rendered  during  the  campaign," 
and  utterly  ignores  "knowledge"  and 
"skill"  of  an  expert,  except  an  expert  in 
manipulating  elections,  etc. 

— In  New  York  the  fires  during  last  year 
were  slightly  under  those  for  the  year  1874, 
but  the  loss  is  §1,000,000  more.  In  1874 
the  number  of  fires  was  1,411,  involving  a 
loss  of  $1,328,844;  last  year  the  number 
was  1,375,  and  the  loss  amounted  to  $2,340,- 
600. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  fires 
and  the  loss  sustained  for  each  quarter  of 
the  year  1875: 

No.  of  Fires.       Loss. 

First  quarter 415        $487,0(51 

Second  quarter 3(30         831,319 

Third  quarter 310         170,018 

Fourth  quarter 282         843,172 

Total -Jl,373    S2,440,GOO 

The  uninsured  loss  for  the  year  amounted 

to  upward  of  |375,000. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of 

fires  and  the  amount  of  loss  in  each  year 

since  1866: 

No.  of  Fires.  Loss. 

1888 7yt)  $(i,428,U00 

1887 873  5,711,000 

1888 740  4,342,000 

186!) 850  2,82(5,393 

1870 964  2.120,212 

1871 1,258  2,127,258 


1872 1,881  4,409,000 

1873 1,398  2,648,793 

1874 1,411  1,328,844 

1875 1,S73  2,340,000 


FINANCIAL. 


Semi- Annual  Reports  of  California 

Savings  Banks  for  Six  Months, 

Ending  December  31st,  1875. 

CITY    BANKS. 

In  our  columns  will  be  found  items  from 
the  semi-annual  reports  of  the  savings  insti- 
tutions of  California  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing December  31st,  1875.  The  business  of 
these  institutions  for  the  last  four  months  of 
the  year,  were  much  smaller  than  for  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  past  five  years. 
The  reasons  for  this  apparent  falling  ofl:"  of  the 
business  was  the  coin  panic  which  followed 
the  suspension  of  the  Bank  of  California  on 
the  26th  of  August. 

The  30-day  rule  with  respect  to  the  with- 
drawal of  deposits  enabled  all  the  Savings 
Banks  to  tide  safely  over  the  financial  diffi- 
culties which  at  one  time  threatened  to  result 
disastrously.  The  lessons  of  the  panic  have 
stimulated  a  conservative  feeling,  and  all 
the  banks  are  understood  to  be  stronger  than 
ever. 

Notwithstanding  the  panic,  and  in  conse- 
quence almost  an  entire  suspension  of  busi- 
ness for  a  time,  all  the  Banks  paid  their  re- 
gular semi-annual  dividend  for  January, 
which  in  nearly  all  cases  averaged  9  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  majority  of  deposits, 
though  the  largest  holder  of  money,  the 
Hibernian,  paid  only  8  per  cent.,  the  rate 
paid  by  that  Bank  for  several  terras. 

The  Savings  Union  has  a  paid  up  capital 
of  $200,000,  which  is  included  in  the  reserve 
fund.  The  Farmers'  Bank  reports  a  paid 
up  capital  of  $60,000.  The  German  Bank 
has  a  capital  of  $200,000,  of  which  §100,000 
has  been  paid  up  in  coin,  and  the  remainder 
consists  of  guarantee  notes  with  two  endorse- 
ments. In  addition,  the  reserve  fund  is 
$45,000.  The  Pioneer  Bank  reports  a  paid 
up  capital  of  $100,000,  and  the  Humboldt 
$45,000.     The  capital  of  the  Security  Back 
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and  the  California  Savings  and  Loan  is 
$300,000,  but  in  the  former  case  only  $150,- 
000  has  been  paid  up,  and  in  the  latter  only 
$63,000,  the  remainder  being  in  the  form  of 
endorsed  notes.  The  Western  Savings  and 
Trust  has  a  paid  up  capital  of  $250,000. 
The  cash  capital  in  all  cases  is  included  in 
the  reserve  fund  in  the  table.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  aggregate  cash  reserve  fund 
is  large,  and  shows  a  steady  increase  over 
previous  terms,  despite  the  losses  which  are 
known  to  have  drawn  upon  it.  Deducting 
capital,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  $2,000,- 
000  in  the  reserve  fund,  which  belongs  to 
depositors.  Everj'  five  or  ten  years,  a  por- 
tion of  this  accumulation  should  be  divided 
up  among  them. 

INTERIOR   BANKS. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  banks  are  arranged 
according  to  their  location,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  date  of  their  organization.  Most 
of  the  banks  report  a  capital  stock  as 
follows,  which  is  included  in  the  reserve 
fund:  Capital,  Sacramento,  $500,000;  Odd 
Fellows',  Sacramento,  $100,000;  Sacra- 
mento Savings,  Sacramento,  $100,000;  Oak- 
land Savings,  Oakland,  $300,000;  Union 
Savings,  Oakland,  $500,000;  San  Jose  and 
Commercial,  San  Jose,  each  $300,000; 
Stockton  Savings,  $337,500;  and  Vallejo 
Savings,  $217,700.  The  bank  at  Marysville 
continues  to  pay  12  per  cent,  per  annum, 
■  but  is  the  only  one  in  the  State  which  allows 
that  rate  on  general  deposits.  The  banks  at 
San  Jose,  Vallejo  and  Napa  pay  10  percent. 
on  term  deposits;  all  the  others  pay  9@9| 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits.  In- 
cluded in  the  reserve  fund  of  the  Stockton 
Bank  is  $16,000  for  unpaid  taxes,  pending 
a  court  decision.  The  Union  Savings  Bank, 
at  Oakland,  paid  out  $195,000  from  August 
26th,  date  of  the  panic,  to  December  31st, 
and  received  $150,000  duringthe  same  inter- 
val. All  notices  for  withdrawal  have  been 
met,  and  loans  were  renewed  in  December 
on  mortgages  and  bonds,  which  are  the  only 
securities  recognized. 

In  round  figures,  the  aggregated  items 
from  the  several  statements  shows  the  follow- 
ing condition  of  business  for  the  term  just 
closed: 


City.  Interior.         State. 

Deposits |5l),2!i7,G00    $i;i,7(J5,.i00    f71),0i>2,li00 

Loans 56,728,200      15,711.200      72,4:il),100 

Earnings 2,050,000        1,001,300       3,057,1100 

Expenses 202,800  120,000  383,400 

Reserve 2,!)(i2,000        3,4i»0,500       6,458,500 

Cash 2,745,500         1,01)8,000        3,814,100 

Dividend 2,508,000  77;),7i)0       3,287,700 

Depositors 71,100  23,700  94,800 

The  growth  of  deposit  at  the  Savings 
Banks  of  the  State  has  been  as  follows 
for  the  past  ten  years: 

Term  ending  City.         Interior.       State. 

January,  1807 S10,358,000  |10,.-i58,000 

July,  18d7 13,833,300  13,'833',300 

January,  1808 17,105,600        8200,000      17,'365,'oOO 

July,  1808 10,687,300  756,000      20,443,300 

January,  1860 22,342,500       1,476,000      23,818',500 

July,  1869 24,773,100       l,y8;),100      20,762,200 

January,  1870 20,643,500       2,259,100      28,893',000 

July,  1)S70 20,842,100       4,039,200      33,881^300 

January,  1871 31,289,000       5,206,400      30,556,000 

July.  1S71 35,541,600       6,337,200      40,878,800 

January,  1872 37,033,400       7,201,700      44,235,100 

July,  1872 40.369,400       7,415,000      47',784!400 

January,  1873 42,474,900       8,956,400      51,431,300 

July,  1873 43,731,400       9,014,600      53,346,000 

January,  1874 46,970,600     10,862,800      57,833,400 

July,  1874 50,860,300     11,877,600      62,737^900 

January,  1875 55,891,000     14,022,400      69,893,400 

July,  1875 59,026,100      15,605,700      74,69li800 

January,  1876 56,297,600      13,765,000      70,062,600 

The  first  bank  of  this  kind  in  the  interior  of 
the  State  was  not  organized  until  March 
1867,  and  hence  the  absence  of  any  returns 
until  January  1868.  Of  the  $4,600,000  de- 
crease in  deposits  for  the  past  six  months, 
$2,700,000  is  due  to  the  withdrawals  at  the 
city  banks  and  $1,900,000  to  the  with- 
drawals at  the  interior  banks.  The  average 
balances  to  the  credit  of  depositors  for  the 
respective  terms  have  been  as  follows: 

Term  ending                           City.    Interior.  State. 

January,  1868. $716  $516  $712 

July,  1868 75G  620  750 

January,  1869 748  583  750 

July,  1869 775  472  740 

January,  lb70 765  430  721 

July,  1870 804  472  741 

January,  1871 854  493  771 

July,  1871 888  488  783 

January,  1872 882  471  773 

July,  1872 939  472  814 

January,  1873 922  485  800 

July,  1873 894  482  774 

January,  1874 903  490  782 

July.  1874 911  544  809 

January,  1875 890  600  810 

July,  1875 880  570  795 

January,  1870 798  500  740 
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1876.]  COAST     REVIEW 

National  Gold  Banks. 

The  National  Gold  Banks  of  this  State 
have  been  called  on  by  Controller  Knox  to 
show  their  condition  on  the  17th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1875. 

The  banks  have  ten  days  to  publish  their 
statements  after  the  formal  call  has  been  made 
upon  them.  Since  the  last  report  of  the 
banks,  not  made  public,  the  National  Gold 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  this  city  has 
suspended  business,  and  has  since  been 
withdrawing  its  circulation  with  a  view  of 
retiring  from  the  field.  The  nine  gold  note 
banks  of  the  State  show  the  following  totals: 

ASSRTS. 

Loans,  discounts,  and  overdrafts $5,207,712 

IJ.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation 2,080,000 

Due  from  reserve  Agents  and  Bankers...     5.50,311 

Coin  including  Gold  Notes 1,023,125 

Legal  Tenders  and  National  Bank  bills..     129,908 
Bonds  and  other  resources 960,702 

Total $9,951,818 

LIABILITIKS. 

Capital  atock  paid  in $4,700,000 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 600,462 

National  Bank  notes  outstanding 1,1509,850 

Due  Banks  and  Bankers .''. 78,160 

Amount  due  depositors 2,984,474 

Checks  and  other  liabilities 78,872 

Total $9,951,818 

.  Gold. 

No.  1. 

Gold  has  its  value  as  a  metal  among 
metals.  It  is  the  king  of  metals,  as  the 
alchymists  of  old  called  it.  "  It  holds  this 
exalted  rank,"  says  an  able  financial  writer, 
"  by  virtue  of  its  precious  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  more  especially  its  indestructi- 
bility, its  signal  power  of  resisting  oxidising 
influences,  its  fusibility,  its  pre-eminent 
ductility  and  malleability,  its  beautiful 
color  and  splendid  lustre." 

It  is  excellent  for  its  brightness,  and  has 
sterling  properties  that  justify  us  in  saying 
that  among  metals  it  has  no  compeer. 
But,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  value,  there 
has  been  imparted  to  it  another  value  great- 
ly transcending  that  which  properly  belongs 
to  it.  It  has  been  raised  to  be  king  in 
Mammon,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  this  aspect  of 
its  character  we  wish  to  deal  with  it.      But 
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the  discussion  of  gold  necessitates  the  use  of 
terms  round  which  political  economists  have 
thrown  a  mist  of  obscurity  impenetrable  to 
all  who  have  not  made  them  a  scientific 
study.  Money,  Currency,  Coin,  Wealth, 
Value,  and  Price  are  terms  essentially  dif- 
ferent, yet  so  strangely  confused  together  in 
the  brains  of  most  men  as  to  require  more 
than  usual  care  in  the  use  of  these  terms. 
The  practice  of  inaccurately  using  them  has, 
indeed,  become  with  all  of  us  a  fixed  habit 
and  a  second  nature. 

Before  saying  what  gold  is,  we  shall  say 
what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  price,  though  price 
be  quoted  in  its  name;  it  is  not  value, 
though  value  be  measured  by  its  measure; 
it  is  not  wealth,  though  some  adjuncts  to 
wealth  can  be  purchased  by  its  means,  and 
it  may  itself  be  an  adjunct  of  wealth;  it  is 
not  coin,  though  coin  is  frequently  made  of 
it;  it  is  not  currency  in  this  country,  though 
it  approaches  nearer  to  that  agency  than 
most  things;  and  it  is  not  money,  though 
men  are  found  who  with  a  considerable 
show  of  reason  maintain  it  to  be  so. 

In  order  to  facilitate  nice  and  equitable 
calculations  in  barter,  one  article  had  to  be 
fixed  upon  to  serve  as  a  common  standard 
of  comparison — and  gold  has  been  so  chosen 
— that  by  comparing  each  of  two  articles 
with  gold,  their  comparative  relations  to 
each  other  might  be  ascertained.  Why  gold 
was  so  fixed  upon  has  been  abundantly  ex- 
plained. Its  malleability,  its  durability,  its 
divisibility,  its  portability,  were  good  recom- 
mendations, but  in  its  value  there  never  was 
such  recommendation.  Whatever  value  it 
may  possess  is  in  reality  a  disqualification 
for  being  made  into  money.  Its  scarcity, 
however,  was  held  to  be  an  irresistible 
recommendation.  It  was  deemed  advisable 
that  this  common  measure  should  have  a 
value  as  nearly  stationary  as  possible,  and 
this  quality  was  found  in  gold,  because  its 
supply  was  comparatively  limited,  and  the 
demand  for  it  comparatively  small.  Gold, 
as  a  commodity  of  stationary  value,  and  not 
as  one  intrinsically  valuable,  was  elevated 
to  the  throne  of  the  World's  worship;  its 
inherent  excellencies  were  forgotten,  and  it 
was  invested  with  a  fictitious  character,  with 
results  which  we  shall  afterwards  see. 
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To  increase  the  market  value  of  a  thing, 
the  demand  for  it  must  increase  more  than 
the  supply.  In  the  matter  of  gold,  at  the 
time  of  its  selection,  the  supply  was 
decidedly  limited,  therefore  there  was  a 
good  foundation  on  which  to  work.  To 
effect  the  increase  in  its  value  several  steps 
were  to  be  taken.  (1.)  Money  was  to  be 
almost  exclusively  made  of  gold.  (2.)  Money 
could  be  demanded  in  exchange  for  it  to  an 
unlimited  extent,  so  that  it  became  virtually 
the  means  of  procuring  legal  tender  in  satis- 
faction of  all  claims.  (3.)  Contracts,  obli- 
gations, and  time  bargains,  increased  pro- 
digiousl3',  and  ultimately  debts  of  money. 
"We  all  know  how  the  price  of  a  worthless 
stock  may  be  run  up  indefinitely,  whenever 
the  holders  are  able  to  combine  and  check- 
mate the  "  bears  ;"  but  there  is  always  the 
loophole  open  for  escape.  A  payment  in 
money  is  a  recognized  equivalent  for  non- 
delivery of  a  stock.  A  little  thoughtful  re- 
flection will  show  us  the  justice  of  the  defi- 
nition that  a  promise  to  pay  is  a  "bear" 
transaction  in  money.  It  is  a  timebargain, 
with  this  terrible  addition  to  its  danger,  viz., 
that  in  the  event  of  inability  to  deliver  there 
is  no  available  substitute. 

Professor  Jevons  says,  "everyone  who 
draws  a  bill  or  issues  a  note  acts  uncon- 
sciously as  a  '  bear  '  upon  the  gold  market." 
"We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  the  truth  is 
beginning  to  dawn  on  such  minds,  and  shall 
be  still  further  pleased  when  they  have  real- 
ized the  full  significance  of  this  truth. 

It  may  not  strike  unreflecting  minds,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  extent  of 
borrowing — which,  unfortunately,  is  very 
great — is  the  exact  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  "bears  "  in  gold  have  over-operated, 
and  periodically  the  traders  in  bullion  put 
on  the  brake,  pull  up  suddenly,  and  secure 
out  of  panic  all  available  property  on  their 
own  terms.  Hence  the  violent  oscillations 
in  the  market  value  of  gold.  For  specula- 
tive purposes  it  is  decidedly  the  best  count- 
er, and  well  do  the  knowing  ones  so  under- 
stand it.  These  violent  oscillations  entirely 
unfit  it  for  the  function  it  was  elected  to  ful- 
fil— the  evenness  of  its  exchangeable  value 
being  the  quality  for  which  it  was  selected. 


This  unfitness  is  being  increased  by  the  daily 
action  of  the  bullionists,  who,  as  if  bent  on 
their  own  destruction,  are  not  content  with 
the  overwhelming  power  gold  already  has 
usurped,  but  are  busily  engaged  in  procur- 
ing its  adoption  as  the  foundation  of  the 
money  and  the  circulating  medium  of  most 
other  States  and  countries  of  the  world. 
Nothing  short  of  universal  dominion  seems 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  unappeasable  cov- 
etousness. — Monetary  Gazelle. 


Unparalleled  Bullion  Yield. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  the  measures  for  as- 
certaining the  amount  of  Gold  and  Silver  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  are  not  more  per- 
fect. There  is  a  Mining  Bureau,  and  an  oflScer 
detailed  by  the  Government  to  superintend 
the  gathering  of  statistics.  It  is  notorious, 
however,  that  the  figures  are  in  some  cases 
approximate  guesses,  rather  than  accurate 
returns.  Evidence  of  this  is  apparent  in 
the  compilations  from  different  sources. 
Professor  Kaymond  and  Directer  Linder- 
man,both  Government  officers,  differ  mate- 
rially in  the  details  of  their  statements  of 
bullion  production  for  1874,  while  the  com- 
pilation of  John  J.  "Valentine,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Bullion  Department  of  "Wells, 
Fargo  &  Go's  Express,  shows  still  further 
variations.  The  last-named  gentleman  has 
made  up  an  annual  statement  of  the  bullion 
handled  by  the  Express  Company  for  a 
number  of  years,  which  is  generally  re- 
garded as  approximately  correct,  though  of 
course  there  are  great  dangers  from  duplica- 
tions of  returns  from  the  various  sub-agents. 
The   gross    amount   reported    for   the   year 

compares  as  follows  with  previous  years: 

Bullion  product  tor  18";! ^872,2)8.700 

Bullion  product  for  KS7i 74,401,100 

Bullion  product  lor  1875 S0,88!i,000 

The  increase  is  probably  correct,  and  will 
be  still  larger  next  year.  Following  is  the 
report  of  Mr.  Valentine: 

"We  inclose  you  herewith  a  copj'  of  our 
annual  statement  of  precious  metals  pro- 
duced in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of 
the  Missouri  river,  including  British  Colum- 
bia and  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  during 
1875,  which  shows  an  aggregate  of  f80,889,- 
037,   being   an   excess   of  $6,487,982   over 
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1874,  the  greatest  previous  annual  yield  in 
the  history  of  the  coast.  Nevada,  Colorado, 
Mexico,  Oregon,  British  Columbia,  Mon- 
tana and  Arizona  increased,  while  Califor- 
nia, Idaho,  Utah  and  Washington  de- 
creased. The  increase  is  actual,  except  for 
Mexico,  Oregon  and  Arizona,  where  it  is 
ajtparent  rather  than  real  as  compared  with 
other  years,  a  regular  product  being  ac- 
counted for  and  reported  herein,  hitherto 
omitted.  The  decrease  in  California  was 
in  the  main  occasioned  by  a  stinted  supply 
of  water  for  placer  and  hydraulic  mining. 
The  increase  in  Colorado  and  Nevada  is 
notable;  also  the  fact  that  Nevada  yields 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  product  of  the 
country.  Professor  R.  W.  Raymond  cred- 
its New  Mexico  (omitted  in  our  statt-ment) 
and  Arizona  combined,  with  $987,000, 
which  is  a  liberal  allowance.  We  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  anj^  data  that  justified 
a  showing  so  favorable.  '•.Present  prospects 
indicate  an  aggregate  yield  of  $90,000,000 
for  1876,  of  which  Nevada  will  doubtless 
produce  §50,000,000. 
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For  the  pui 
the  following  t 
former  years  : 

States  nnd 
ToniLoiios. 

Ari/una 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon     and 
,    Washington  ... 

Wyoming 

Utah 

Other  sources.... 


pose  of  comparison  we  give 
igures,  showing   the  yield  in 


]869. 

$1,000,000 

22.5(X).000 

■■4,000,000 

7,000,000 

9,000,000 

14,000,000 

500,000 


1870. 

?SOO,000 

25,000,000 

3,07.j,000 

0,000.000 

0,100,000 

10,000,000 

600,000 


3,000,000  3,000,000 

110,000 

1,300,000 

1500,000  525,000 


1871. 

$800,000 

20,000,000 

4,003,000 

5,000,000 

8,050,000 

22,500,000 

500,000 

2,500,000 
100,000 

2,300,000 
250,000 


$00,000,000    $00,663,000 


Totals S6],500,000 

*  Including  Wyoming. 

t  including  Utah. 

States  and 

Territories.  1872. 

Arizona $625,000 

Calilbrnia 19,040,098 

Colorado 4,661,405 

Idaho 2,695,870 

Montana 0.698,339 

Nevada 25,548,801 

New  Mexico 500,000 

Oregon    and 

Washington....    2,000,000 

Wyoming 100,000 

Utah 2,445,284 

Other  sources....       250,000 

Totals $03,943,857    $71,642,523    $72,428,206 

*'  Including  Wyoming. 


1873. 

$500,000 

18,025,722 

4.020,263 

2,500,000 

5,178,047 

35,254,507 

500,000 


1874. 

$487,000 

20,300,531 

5,188,510 

1,880,004 

3,844,722 

35,452,233 

500,000 


1,585,784  763,605 

50,000        

3,778,200  3,911,601 

250,000  ■■•■100,000 


Bank  of  Napa. 


The  business  of  this  bank  continues  to  be 
of  a  prosperous  nature.  It  has  a  paid  up 
capital  of  $250,000,  and  a  handsome  sur- 
plus. The  deposits  last  year  were  over 
$3,000,000,  and  its  earnings  were  over  $80,- 
000.  It  paid  depositors  $32,000  in  interest, 
and  stockholders  $30,000  in  dividends. 
Following  is  a  statement  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  at  the  close  of  the  3'ear: 

ASSETS. 

Loans $495,080 

Heal  estate 50,841 

Due  from  other  banks 25,433 

Cash  on  hand 58,235 

Total $629,589 

LIABILrriES. 

Capital  stock $250,000 

Due  depositors 342,603 

Dividonas  uncalled  lor 1,673 

I'rotit  and  loss 30,889 

Balance  duo  for  Currency  sold 1,424 


Total............. ,„ , $629,589 
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Treasure  Movement  for  1875. 

The  Treasure  movement  for  1875  through 
regular  mercantile  channels  shows  a  hand- 
some increase  over  1874,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures.  The  total  foots 
up  nearly  $43,000,000,  or  within  §4,000,000 
of  the  reported  receipts.  Over  75  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  was  sent  to  New  York,  as 
■will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  for 
the  past  two  years  : 

1874.  1873. 

New  York $20,7(35,500  $34,477,000 

China 8,239,800  7,716,800 

Japan „...         41,400  2,10U 

England .' .*....        184,500  160,200 

Germany 78,300  10,600 

Peru 400,000  165,300 

Panama 7,000 

Mexico ,S0,000 

Central  America 438,000  149,100 

Hawaiian  Islands 23,200  40,400 

British  Columbia 165,000 

Totals $30,170,600  $42,924,000 

The  shipments  to  New  York  are  largely 
composed  of  Gold  coin.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly the  case  during  the  past  year.  The 
bulk  of  the  shipments  to  China  are  in  Silver 
coin,  namely:  Trade  Dollars  and  Mexican 
Dollars.  England  and  Germany  take  fine 
Silver.  Most  of  the  shipments  to  other 
markets  are  in  coin.  There  were  four  re- 
mittances of  Gold  coin  to  the  British  Co- 
lumbia banks  last  year,  the  first  in  a  long 
time.  The  descriptions  of  treasure  em- 
braced in  the  above  statement  will  be  found 
in  the  annexed  table  : 

1874.  1875. 

Gold  bars 83,416,300       ?1,020,  JOO 

Silver  bars 9,448,600         8,619,300 

Gold  coin 10,817,300       24,901,500 

Silver  coin 357,900  1,449,500 

Trade  dollars 3,829,100         4,983,200 

Gold  dust 82.200  45,000 

Me.\ican  dollars 2,089,200         1,820,700 

Legal  tenders 130,000  23,000 

Totals 30,170,500      $42,922,400 

All  the  Trade  and  Mexican  Dollars  and 
Gold  Dust  went  to  China,  while  all  the  fine 
Gold,  small  Silver  coin,  and  most  of  the  Gold 
coin  went  to  New  York.  The  total  ship- 
ment for  the  year  compares  as  follows  with 
previous  years  during  the  past  decade: 

1866 $44,365,700 

1867 40,671,800 

1868 36,3.}8,1U0 

1869 .•!7,287,U0( 


1870 32,983,100 

1871 17,253,3u0 

1872 22,330,400 

187/i 24,641,000 

1874 30,170,600 

1875 42,924,000 

It  Will  be  noticed  that  the  amount  for  the 
past  year  has  not  been  exceeded  but  once  in 
ten  years.  There  were  considerable  ship- 
ments through  the  mails  in  1871,  1873  and 
1873,  which  accounts  for  the  light  remit- 
tances  in  those  years,  through  mercantile 
channels.  During  the  past  year  or  two  the 
amount  sent  through  the  Post  Office  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  small. 


Business  Profits  for  1875. 

We  have  reached  the  end  of  another  year. 
Commercially  it  has  been  one  of  general 
prosperity  to  the  merchants  and  business 
men  of  San  Francisco  and  California.  There 
have  been  some  adverse  circumstances,  such 
as  the  bank  panicyin  August,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia fire  in  October  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  record  for  the  year  is  quite  satisfactory. 
Good  average  crops  were  produced  last 
summer,  for  which  remunerative  prices  have 
been  realized.  The  bullion  yield  shows  a 
handsome  gain  over  the  most  prosperous 
previous  year.  Population  has  been  in- 
creased by  immigration  in  a  ratio  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  the  State.  The 
merchandise  business  has  been  generally 
profitable  and  considerably  enlarged,  with 
comparatively  few  commercial  failures.  Our 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions  have 
disbursed  liberal  dividends  among  stock- 
holders. Those  that  have  paid  the  greatest 
number  of  monthly  dividends  appear  in  the 
annexed  table  : 

Bank  of  San  Francisco $25,080 

Inrst  National  Gold  Bank 220,000 

Merchants'  Exchange  Lank 540,000 

JVational  Gold  Bank  and  Trust  Co 100,000 

Pioneer  Land  and  Loan  Association 13,920 

San  Francisco  Gasliglit  Company 800,000 

Spring  Valley  Water  Company 720,000 

lilack  Liamond  Coal  Company 150,000 

Commercial  Insurance  Company 40,000 

Homo  iMutal  Insuianco  Company 18,000 

State  Investment  Insurance  Company...  44,000 

Worth  Leach  and  Mission  llailroad  Co...  55,000 

Sutter  Street  Kailroad  Company 22,500 

The  Real  Estate  Associates 97,548 

California  I'owder  Company 120,000 

Giant  Powder  Company 108,000 

Consolidated  Virginia  Mining  Co 12,900,000 

Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Co o50,000 

Northern  Lelle  Mining  Company 350,000 

Redington  Quicksilver  Mining  Co 453,000 


Totals $17,187,648 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Anglo- 
Californian  Bank  has  paid  two  dividends 
during  the  year,  one  of  4  per  cent.,  or  $60,- 
000,  in  March,  and  one  of  5  per  cent.,  or 
$75,000,  in  September.  By  a  resolution  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  California,  the 
dividends  were  changed  from  monthly  to 
semi-annually  last  January,  when  the  last 
monthly  dividend  of  $50,000  was  paid.  In 
the  following  July,  a  dividend  of  $300,000 
for  the  six  months  was  paid.  The  bank 
suspended  on  the  26th  of  August,  and  was 
re-opened  on  the  2d  of  October.  There  have 
been  no  dividends  since,  but  an  assessment 
of  ten  per  cent,  was  levied  to  repair  im- 
paired capital.  The  National  Gold  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  suspended  dividends  in 
September,  and  went  into  liquidation  in  No- 
vember. Wells,  Fargo  &  Go's  Express 
paid  a  dividend  of  $200,000  in  January,  and 
a  similar  amount  in  July.  The  Eastport 
Coos  Bay  Coal  Company  paid  $2,500  in 
January,  February  and  July.  The  Califor- 
nia Dry  Dock  Company  have  paid  four 
quarterly  dividends  of  $12,000  each,  in  Jan- 
uary, April,  July  and  October.  Three  of 
the  local  Insurance  Companies  pay  their 
dividends  quarterly.  The  California  paid 
$24,000  in  January,  and  $4,500  in  July. 
The  Fireman's  Fund  paid  $18,000  in  Janu- 
ary, and  $15,000  respectively  in  April,  July 
and  October.  The  Union  paid  $30,000  in 
January,  $37,500  in  April,  $22,500  in  July, 
and  $37,500  in  October.  The  Home  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  capitalized  $12,500  in 
April,  and  paid  the  first  regular  monthly 
dividend  in  May.  Heavy  losses  by  the 
Virginia  fire  compelled  a  suspension  of 
dividends  in  November,  and  the  levying 
of  an  assessment  of  20  per  cent,  in  Decem- 
ber. The  Commercial  and  State  Invest- 
ment Insurance  Companies  were  also 
obliged  to  suspend  dividends  for  the  same 
cause.  The  Merchant's  Mutual  Marine 
Insurance  Company  made  a  disbursement 
of  $50,000  of  capital  in  January.  This 
Company  declined  business  over  a  year  ago, 
and  has  since  returned  the  entire  capital  of 
),000  to  stockholders. — Bulletin. 


Semi- Annual  Report  of  the  Sub- 
Ti'easurer. 

"William  Sherman,  AssistantUnited  States 
Treasurer  at  San  Francisco,  has  furnished 
the  press  with  the  following  statement  of 
the  operations  of  his  office  for  the  six  months 
ending  December  31, 1875: 

RKOEIl'TSi 

Customs $4,257,fi84.35 

Internal  Revenue  Tax 1,530,242.89 

Internal  Revenue  Stamps 121,029.52 

Sale  of  Land 294,391.57 

Patent  Fees 4,(305.90 

Post  Office  Department 144,134.23 

Transfers ; 5,135,005.00 

Disbursing  Officers 11,301,452.04 

Various  sources 595,118.89 

Total 123,383,004.39 

DISBURSKMENTS. 

Treasury  Drafts $5,209,230.88 

Post  Office  Department 108,254.52 

Transfers 10,884,988.59 

Public  Debt 9,023.25 

Disbursing  Officers 12,357,&14.41 

Total $28,029,941.05 

During  the  corresponding  period  of  1874, 
the  receipts  were  $19,431,980,  and  the  dis- 
bursements, $17,060,800.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  business  for  the  past  half  year 
shows  a  large  increase.  The  transfers  of 
coin  have  been  over  $5,000,000,  against 
$3,500,000  in  1874. 


— The  fourth  semi-annual  report  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Savings  and  Loan  Society  shows  the 
following  condition: 

LIABILITIES. 

Due  depositors $304,241 

Guarantee  capital 300,000 

Other  items 18,721 

Total $022,962 

ASSETS. 

Loans  outstanding $361,132 

Guarantee  notes 237,000 

Furniture 1,400 

Uncollected  interest 9,357 

Cash  on  hand 14,072 

Total $622,903 

The  number  of  depositors  is  911,  averaging 
$334.  The  dividend  for  the  six  months  is 
at  the  rate  of  9.60  per  cent,  on  term,  and  8 
per  cent,  on  ordinary  deposits.  Ordinary  de- 
posits are  treated  as  call  deposits,  and  are 
received  all  the  way  from  $2.50  to  $15,000. 
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— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings,  held  Jan- 
uary 10th,  the  following  Board  of  Directors 
was  elected:  "VV.  E.  Miller,  A.  AV.  Bow- 
man, "W.  W.  Cameron,  William  Cower, 
TV.  A.  Aldrieh,  E.  C.  Session?,  Henry 
Eogers,  K.  A.  McClure,  and  E.  F.  Nor- 
tham.  At  the  subsequent  meeting  of  Direc- 
tors E.  C.  Sessions  was  elected  President, 
afid  W.  W.  Cameron,  Vice-President. 

— The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  re- 
sources and  liabilities  of  the  National  Gold 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  December  3lst, 
1875: 

KESOURCKS. 

Loans §1,342,199.54 

Keal  Estate 151,500.00 

Banking  House 300,000.00 

Stocks  und  Bonds 84,'ilO.OO 

United  States  Bonds oO.WO.OO 

Overdratts 8o,i>70. 57 

Cash 3;>,.)00.07 

Total §2,045,180.18 

LIABILITIKS. 

Capital  Stock Sl.000,000.00 

Individual  Deposits Il)0,0>l.y8 

Certiiicatos  of  Deposit t>.52,0Oj..S5 

CiiCLiliicion 40,<X)0.00 

Surplus 233,118.85 

Total 52,045,180.18 

We  are  authorized  to  say  that  there  will  be 
a  dividend  of  25  per  cent,  to  depositors  by 
the  10th  of  February,  and  sooner  if  possible. 

— Including  coin  and  bullion,  the  value  of 
the  foreign  imports  at  San  Francisco,  for 
1875,  was  §33,000,000,  from  the  following 
sources : 

Great  Britain $5,451,100 

Germany 480,200 

France I,.555,;j00 

China  (including  Hongkong) 4,688,800 

Japan 9,470,.j00 

Hawaiian  Islands 1,142,800 

British  Columbia 2,138,100 

Central  American  States 1,825,700 

Mexico 4,027,500 

Spanish  Possessions l,12t),S00 

Australia _...       61tj,500 

Total $:i>,523,r)00 

Included  in  the  above  value  is  $5,173,400 
in  coin  and  bullion,  chiefly  from  Mexico. 
Imports  of  foreign  goods  by  rail  from  Xew 
York,  aggregate  :g2,661,600,  making  a  total 
by  both  routes  of  §30,000,000,  against  §26,- 
900,000  for  the  previous  year.  The  value 
of  the  domestic  imports  from  New  York 
and  other  Atlantic  ports  is  ditficult  to  de- 
termine, as  no  data  can  be  obtained. 


— The  twenty-seventh  semi-annual  report  of 
the  San  Francisco  Savings  Union  is  just 
issued.  The  condition  of  the  bank  at  the 
close  of  the  term  was  as  follows: 

ASSKTS. 

Loans,  including  United  States  bonds... ..§6,775.337 

Keal  Estate 195,273 

Furniture 3,5itl 

Cash  on  hand 107,747 


Total 87,141,941 

LIABILITIES. 

Due  depositors 86,905,224 

Capital  and  reserve 23ii,717 

Total $7,141,941 

The  large  item  for  real  estate  is  explained 
by  the  possession  of  property  through  fore- 
closure. During  the  past  six  months  title 
was  acquired  to  §35,500  of  real  estate  in  this 
way,  while  the  total  now  held  in  this  way 
is  §96,400. 

— The  United  States  mint  in  this  city  turned 
out,  during  the  year  1875,  the  sum  of  §32,- 
069,000,  §24.674,000  of  which  was  gold, 
and  §7,395,000  silver.  The  description  of 
the  coinage  is  as  follows: 

Pieces. 

Double  Eagles 1,2;>0,000 

Half  Eagles 

(Quarter  Eagles. 


Amount. 

S24,>i00,000 

4.5,(00 

2it,000 

4,487,000 

1,600,000 

170,000 

2;n,ooo 

907,000 


9,000 
11,600 

Trade  Dollars 4,487,000 

Half  Dollars 3,200,000 

Quarter  Dollars 680,000 

Double  Dimes l,iyi,000 

Dimes ii,070,000 

Totals 19,842,600      832,069,000 

This  is  probably  the  largest  amount  of  coin 
ever  turned  out  by  any  mint  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  the  world,  during  a  single 
year. 

— The  balance  sheet  of  the  Security  Savings 
Bank  for  the  semi-annual  term  is  as  follows : 

LIABILITIES. 

Due  depositors 81,516,798 

Guarantee  capital 150,000 

Contingent  dividends 8,4'jo 

Federal  tax 3,262 

Total 81,678,525 

ASSETS. 

Loans 81,521,757 

Bond  investment 87,550 

Interest  due 9,098 

Furniture  and  safe 1,033 

Cash 59.087 


Total - 81,678.525 

Since  the  bank  commenced  business,  four 
and  one-half  years  ago,  nearly  2,100  ac- 
counts have  been  opened. 
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— A  contemporary  gives  the  bullion  product 

of  the    leading   Nevada  mines,  for  1875,  at 

$29,000,000,  as  follows: 

Eelchor So,10S,nOO 

Crown  l^oint H,124.0O0 

Oonsolidattid  Virginia lt),S4ii,(niO 

Chullarl'otosi 288,oi)U 

Eureka  Consolidated 1,708.000 

Northern  Bollo 851,000 

Ophir 2,:«;!,000 

Raymond  &  Ely GiJ8,000 


Shares 

Paid  up 40.015 

Delinquent 3,055 


Total S2'.),000,000 

The  returns  for  December  are  estimated  in 
most  cases,  the  reports  not  being  complete. 

— The  delinquent  assessment  list  of  the 
Bank  of  California  has  been  published. 
Thisis  the  tirst  assessment  on  the  stock. 
There  are  50,000  shares,  and  the  tax  is  §10 
per  share,  amounting  to  §500,000.  Most  of 
the  shareholders  have  paid  up,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  list,  which  shows  the  following 
state  of  affairs: 

Amount. 

$4i):i,4-50 

3ti,5T0 

Total 50,000  S500.000 

There  are  only  nineteen  delinquents  in  the 

list.    ■ 

— The   sixteenth   half-yearly   report  of  the 

German   Savings   and   Loan   Society  is  as 

follows: 

LIABILITIES. 

Due  depositors $8,0!)9,500 

Net  income  i^ix  months 5lj4,235 

Guarantee  capital  and  reserves 145,000 

Total 10,478,795 

ASSKTS. 

Loans $8,17o,2fl2 

Lot  and  bank  building 85,000 

Furniture 500 

Cash 220,004 

Total §0,478,706 

— The  following  table  shows  the  arrivals 
and  departures  of  passengers,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  and  from  domestic,  Atlantic,  and 
foreign  ports  for  a  series  of  years: 

Arrived.    Departed.       Gain 
1870 52,400  37,;500  15,100 

1871 42,000        31,700        io,;-;oo 

1872 51,700     33,000     18,700 

1873 70.200     35,400     34,800 

1874 85,400     38,100     47,300 

1875 108,700  ■   43,200     65,500 

The  results  of  the  large  immigration  to  this 
State  last  year  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
The  influence  of  such  a  heavy  addition  to 
our  resident  population,  as  is  indicated  by 
deducting  the  departures  from  the  arrivals, 


is  manifold.  Most  of  these  arrivals  consist 
of  adult  persons,  many  of  them  skilled  arti- 
sans and  able-bodied  laborers. 

— The  Trade  Dollar  has  recently  been  mis- 
represented and  abused.  It  has  been 
stated  that  it  was  not  a  legal  tender 
to  the  same  extent  as  other  silver  coins; 
that  the  banks  would  not  receive  it  on 
deposit:  and  that  it  was  a  general  drug, 
and  at  a  fearful  discount  in  the  market. 
The  cause  of  all  this  hue  and  cry  against 
such  a  sterling  piece  of  money,  is  not  clearly 
apparent.  The  only  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion that  appears  on  the  surface  is  that  John 
has  been  "shorting"  it,  and  is  trying  to  fill 
by  creating  an  accumulation.  The  coin 
was  authorized  by  Congress  about  three 
years  ago,  the  primal  object  being  for  cir- 
culation in  China.  The  first  were  struck  off 
at  the  Mint  in  July,  1873,  and  the  first  large 
shipment  was  made  to  Hongkong  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1873,  per  steamer  Colorado. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  the  demand 
has  been  almost  invariably  ahead  of  the 
supply;  and  if  the  coin  be  a  drug  now  it  has 
not  been  so  long.  As  to  banks  refusing  to 
take  them  on  deposit,  the  practice  cannot  be 
a  general  one,  and  is  at  a  variance  with  the 
usual  rules  governing  deposits.  Of  course 
banks  cannot  loan  silver;  but  they  all  re- 
ceive it  to  be  checked  against,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  allow  the  Trade 
Dollar  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing. 
As  to  its  not  being  a  legal  tender  the  same 
as  other  silver  coin,  the  best  answer  to  the 
assertion  is  the  Act  of  Congress  of  February, 
1873,  which  says  that  the  silver  coins  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  Trade  Dollar,  a 
Half  Dollar,  a  Quarter  Dollar  and  a  Dime; 
"  and  said  coins  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at 
their  nominal  value  for  any  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding five  dollars  in  any  one  payment." 
There  has  been  §7,523,000  of  this  coined 
at  this  Mint,  from  July,  1873,  to  Jan.  1st, 
1876,  while  we  have  exported  §9,203,800. 
The  shipments  for  the  period  are  complete, 
and  show  an  excess  over  coinage  of  1,680,- 
000,  the  difference  being  supplied  by  the 
Carson  Mint.  With  such  an  active  de- 
mand, it  is  hardly  possible  that  there  is  any 
great  stock  on  hand. 
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1 

Important   to   Insurance    Compa- 
nies. 

Below  we  give  a  brief  abstract  of  a  case 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
published  in  The  Critic  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
entitled  "Thome,  et  al.  vs.  Travelers'  In- 
surance Co. — Error  to  the  District  Court  of 
Allegheny  County,  Pa.' ' 

This  was  an  action  of  debt,  brought  by 
the  Travelers'  Insurance  Company  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  defendant  in  error  and 
plaintifl"  below ;  against  Robert  Thorne, 
John  Heath,  and  A.  F.  Baum,  plaintifts  in 
error  and  defendants  below.  It  was  found- 
ed upon  a  bond  for  f  5,000,  dated  July  25th, 
1870,  and  given  by  Thorne  as  principal, 
and  the  other  two  obligors  as  sureties.  The 
bond  was  conditioned  for  the  faithful  pei'- 
formance,  by  Thorne,  of  all  his  duties  as 
the  "duly  appointed"  agent  of  the  com- 
pany. Thorne  ceased  to  act  as  agent  in  No- 
vember, 1870,  when  the  company  claimed 
that  he  was  in  arrears  about  $4,000  ;  which 
Thorne  denied,  and  claimed  that  the  com- 
Ijany  owed  him  a  much  larger  sum  for  roy- 
alties, special  services  and  expenses,  and 
for  damages  sustained  by  the  company's 
breach  of  contract ;  and  furthermore,  a  re- 


covery was  resisted  on  the  grounds  that  the 
company  was  knowingly  and  wilfully  trans- 
acting an  insurance  business  in  Pennsyl- 
vania through  Thorne  and  others,  as  agents, 
in  violation  of  the  10th  and  Uth  sections  of 
the  Act  of  11th  of  April,  1868  ;  that  the 
company's  claim  being  founded  upon  ille- 
gal transactions,  the  bond  was  void  ;  and 
the  company  must  fail  in  its  action. 

The  company  claimed  that  Thorne  was 
acting,  in  1870,  as  a  subordinate  agent,  un- 
der the  act  of  11th  of  April,  1868  ;  and  con- 
tended that  the  certificates  of  the  Auditor 
General  and  Insurance  Commissioner  fur- 
nished conclusive  evidence  on  that  point, 
and  his  Honor,  Judge  "White,  instructed 
the  jury,  "that  from  these  ofBcial  docu- 
ments it  would  seem  that  the  company  had 
complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  in  reference  to  his  appointment  as  a 
subordinate  agent,  and.  that  the  defense 
rested  on  insufficient  ground."  On  the  part 
of  Thorne,  evidence  was  offered  to  prove 
that  the  company  had  not  only  not  com- 
plied with  the  law,  but  had  perpetrated  a 
fraud,  by  depositing  in  the  office  of  the 
Auditor  General,  lists  of  subordinate  agents, 
embracing  Thome's  name  long  after  he  had 
ceased  to  act  for  the  company  ;  and  in  order 
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to  conceal  its  violations  of  law,  the  lists 
were  deposited  without  having  the  date  of 
tiling  endorsed  thereon  ;  and  that  the  com- 
pany by  its  secretary,  Rodney  Denis,  on  the 
15lh  of  April,  1871,  admitted  that  it  had 
not  at  that  time  complied  with  the  law ; 
and  who  had  said,  that  the  company  could 
make  out  papers  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
would  appear  in  the  otBce  of  the  Auditor 
General,  that  the  company  had  complied 
with  the  law  ;  and  on  the  part  of  Thorne, 
the  itemised  account  of  the  company  put  in 
evidence  without  proof,  was  objected  to. 
These  offers  of  evidence  and  objections  were 
overruled  by  Judge  White,  and  under  his 
Honor's  instructions  the  jury  found  a  ver- 
dict for  §1,874.08. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  delivered  by 
Judge  Mercer  : 

The  defendant  in  error  is  a  foreign  life 
and  accident  insurance  company,  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
«  *  »  *  »  » 

The  Act  of  nth  of  April,  18G8,  is  de- 
signed to  establish  a  complete  system,  under 
which  alone  such  a  company,  incorporated 
in  another  state,  can  transact  business  in 
this  State. 

Section  2  requires  the  company  shall  first 
appoint  an  agent  resident  within  this  State, 
and  file  in  the  otfice  of  the  Auditor  General 
a  certified  copy  of  the  resolution  appointing 
him.  *  *  *  *  ^^ 

Section  10  gives  such  agent  power  to 
transact  business  in  every  county  of  the 
commonwealth,  either  in  person  or  by  sub- 
ordinate agents  appointed  by  him  ;  and  he 
'*  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  as  many 
subordinate  agents  as  he  may  deem  proper, 
and  certify  the  names  and  residence  of  the 
same  to  the  Auditor  General  ;  who  there- 
upon shall  issue  to  each  of  said  subordinate 
agents,  upon  paj'ment  of  the  usual  fee  of 
his  otfice,  a  certificate  showing  that  *  * 
*  the  agent  has  full  power  and  authority 
to  transact  business  in  any  part  of  this  com- 
monwealth ;  and  that  he  has  designated 
such  person  as  his  subordinate  agent ;  and 
no  person  shall  act  as  subordinate  agent 
until  he  has  received  such  certificate." 

Thus,  it  appears,  a  subordinate  agent  can- 


not be  appointed  otherwise  than  through 
and  by  this  certificate  of  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral. Without  such  certificate  he  is  abso- 
lukely  forbidden  to  act,  by  the  most  postive 
and  imperative  language.         *         *         * 

If  Thorne  was  not  duly  qualified,  under  the 
statute,  to  act  as  agent,  but  did  so  act  under 
instructions  from  the  company,  both  he  and 
the  company  were  acting  in  violation  of  the 
express  commands  of  the  statute.  If  so 
acting,  can  the  company  sustain  this  suit, 
based  on  such  an  illegal  transaction?     *     * 

It  has  often  been  held  that  an  action, 
founded  upon  a  transaction  prohibited  by 
statute,  cannot  be  maintained,  although  a 
penalty  be  imposed  for  violating  the  law, 
and  it  be  not  expressly  declared  that  the 
contract  be  void.  *  *  *  »  That 
principle  of  public  policy  is,  that  no  court 
will  lend  its  aid  to  a  party  who  grounds  his 
action  upon  an  immoral  or  illegal  act. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  conceding 
the  rule  that  an  illegal  contract  will  not  be 
enforced  by  a  court  ;  yet,  when  it  has  been 
executed  by  the  parties  themselves,  and  the 
illegal  object  of  it  has  been  accomplished, 
the  money  or  thing  which  was  the  price  of 
it,  may  be  a  legal  consideration  between  the 
parties  for  a  promise,  express  or  implied  ; 
and  the  court  will  not  unravel  the  transac- 
tion to  discover  its  origin.  We  may  con- 
cede this  view  of  the  law  to  be  correct,  as 
an  abstract  proposition  ;  yet  it  by  no  means 
controls  this  case.  This  is  not  an  action 
against  Thorne  alone  for  money  had  and  re- 
ceived. It  is  against  him  and  his  sureties 
jointly,  on  their  bond,  for  his  alleged  breach 
of  duty  as  a  duly  appointed  agent  of  the  cor- 
poration. That  he  had  been  'duly  ap- 
ix)inted,'  is  recited  in  the  bond  to  which 
they  subscribed  their  names  as  sureties. 
They  had  no  knowledge  of  the  illegal  con- 
duct of  Thorne,  or  of  the  corporation. 
They  were  no  party  to  any  fraud.  They  had 
violated  no  provision  of  the  statute.  They 
have  done  nothing  to  estop  their  showing  the 
Avhole  character  of  the  consideration  on 
which  the  bond  rests.  Still  further,  the 
defendant  in  error  did  not  seek  to  recover  by 
giving  the  bond  alone  in  evidence.  It  went 
further,  and  opened  up  the  whole  transaction 
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between  itself  and  Tliornc.  Without  the 
aid  of  that  transaction  the  company  had  no 
case.  If  the  transaction  was  illegal,  then 
the  corporation  itself  showed  it  had  broken 
the  law,  and  that  it  could  not  recover  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  illegal  transaction — of 
one  prohibit-d  by  statute.  The  sureties 
might  undoubtedly  invoke  the  protection  of 
the  law  to  relieve  them  from  an  obligation 
based  on  an  illegal  consideration,  and  en- 
tered into  on  a  false  representation  of  a 
substantial  and  controlling  fact.  *         * 

It  is  claimed  by  the  company  that  Thorne 
was  serving  in  1870  as  a  subordinate  agent, 
under  the  act  of  April,  1868,  although  it  is 
conceded  that  he  never  received  any  certifi- 
cate of  license,  so  to  serve,  from  the  Audi- 
tor General.  The  company  further  con- 
tends that  the  certificates  of  the  Auditor 
General  and  Insurance  Commissioner  fur- 
nish conclusive  evidence  of  such  appoint- 
ment. 

Let  us  then  consider  what  -those  certifi- 
cates show.  The  Auditor  General's  is  dated 
the  2Sth  of  June,  1871.  It  contains  no 
averment  of  any  power  or  authority,  in 
Thorne,  to  act  on  or  after  its  date  ;  but  of 
a  power  or  authority  as  having  existed  dur- 
ing the  year  1870.  It  is  not  a  license, 
authorizing  the  doing  of  any  act ;  but  an 
assertion  made  long  after  he  had  ceased  to 
act  as  agent,  that  he  had  formerly  been 
duly  qualified  as  a  subordinate  agent.  It 
does  not  profess  to  state  the  time  when  the 
general  agent  certified  to  him  the  apjjoint- 
ment  of  Thorne  as  such  agent.  It  furnishes 
no  copy  of  any  paper  filed,  or  of  any  record 
made  in  1870.  We  know  no  authority 
which  makes  the  certificate  of  the  Auditor 
Geueral  conclusive  evidence  of  a  previously 
existing  but  terminated  agency.  The  stat- 
ute requires  not  only  that  the  facts  shall 
justify  the  issuing  of  the  license,  but  that 
the  certificate  shall  be  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  the  person  before  he  can  act  as  a 
subordinate  agent.  It  gives  no  authority  to 
the  Auditor  General,  of  a  subsequent  year, 
to  issue  a  license  for  a  year  which  has  al- 
ready expired. 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  (to  whose 
office  all  the  records  were  transferredj  certi- 


fies, on  the  2d  of  May,  1874,  to  a  copy  of  a 
paper  then  found  in  his  office,  and  attaches 
it  to  his  certificate.  It  is  headed  "  Tji--t  of 
agents  who  held  the  appointments  of  the 
Travelers'  Insurance  Company  to  transact 
its  business  within  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  during  the  year  1870."  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  language  does 
not  indicate  an  intention  to  nominate  or 
designate  any  persons  for  appointment,  or 
to  perform  any  future  services  ;  but  rather 
to  declare  that  the  persons  in  the  list  named 
had  acted  in  that  capacity.  The  name  of 
Thorne  is  found  on  that  list.  A  further  ex- 
amination of  that  list  shows  that  it  was 
signed,  dated,  and  sworn  to  by  the  general 
agent,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1871.  There 
is  nothing  on  either  the  list  or  the  records 
indicating  that  the  paper  was  filed  before 
that  day.  If  the  list  bore  date  in  1870,  or 
if  it  was  without  date,  thf;re  would  be  some 
force  in  the  suggestion  that  it  was  deposited 
in  the  office  in  1870  ;  but  the  specific  dates 
cast  great  discredit  on  such  presumption. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  either  of  the  official 
certificates  proves  conclusively  that  the  list 
was  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  General  in 
1870. 

The  offijrs  are  not  to  contradict  the  rec- 
ord, but  to  rebut  a  presumption  sought  to 
be  deduced  from  the  certificates,  and  to 
explain  where  the  record  is  silent.  Parol 
evidence  is  admissable  for  this  purpose.  * 
*  *  It  is  proposed  substantially  to  prove, 
not  only  that  the  name  of  Thorne  was  not 
certified  to  the  Auditor  General  while  he 
(Thorne)  was  acting  as  agent,  but  that  the 
list  containing  his  name  was  surreptitiously 
placed  in  the  office,  so  as  to  deceive  the 
Auditor  General,  and  thereby  his  certificate 
was  fraudulently  procured.  It  is  true,  a 
record  is  entitled  to  great  sanctity  in  law. 
But  it  must  be  an  honest  record.  If  fraud- 
ulently made,  it  must  be  impeached  by 
parol. 

It  was  strongly  urged  that  the  failure  of 
Thorne  to  take  out  his  license  from  the 
Auditor  General  constituted  no  defense. 
If  his  name  had  been  certified  to  the  Audi- 
tor General  in  1870,  this  argument  would 
be  entitled  to  consideration  ;  but  the  otter  is 
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to  prove  that  it  was  not  then  certified.  His 
license  couM  not  be  taken  oiit  of  the  olfice 
until  his  name  had  first  been  certified  in. 
Hence  (excepting  the  declarations  of  Eod- 
ney  Dennis)  we  think  the  evidence  covered 
by  these  several  assignments  of  error  should 
have  been  received. 

The  first  assignment  of  error  is  to  permit- 
ting the  itemised  account  appended  to  the 
claim  of  the  defendant  in  error,  to  be  given 
in  evidence  without  proof.  This  account 
purported  to  contain  a  statement  of  the 
several  premiums  received  by  Thome,  and 
of  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had  paid 
the  same.  In  the  affidavit  of  defense  each 
and  every  item  in  this  account  had  been 
distinctly  denied  by  Thorne.  This  affidavit 
then  cast  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  de- 
fendant in  error ;  and  the  learned  judge 
erred  in  permitting  the  account  to  be  given 
in  evidence  without  some  proof  having  first 
been  given  to  sustain  it.         *         *         * 

Judgment  reversed.  A  vinire  facias  de 
novo  awarded. 


"What  Constitutes  Occupancy  ? 

So  far  as  we  know,  until  the  last  sum- 
mer, there  has  been  but  one  well  adjudicat- 
ed decision  touching  the  proper  construction 
of  the  policy  phrase,  "vacant  and  unoccu- 
pied." This  was  the  case  of  Keitte  vs.  In- 
surance Company  in  the  ^Massachusetts  Su- 
preme Count,  1865.  It  was  there  held  that 
some  practical  use  must  be  made  of  the 
building  to  constitute  occupancy.  The  mere 
fact  that  tools  remained  in  a- shop  which  was 
visited  daily  by  a  representative  of  the  pro- 
prietor to  see  that  everything  was  right  was 
not  enough  ;  nor  do  any  of  the  published 
works  on  insurance  add  much  information. 
And  yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  question  is 
one  which  is  constantly  liable  to  arise.  A 
building  is  occupied  as  a  store;  the  store  is 
closed  for  a  few  days.  It  is  plain  this  does 
not  terminate  the  occupation.  But  suppose 
it  is  closed  for  a  long,  or  uncertain  period, 
the  mere  presence  of  the  goods  does  not  con- 
stitute occupancy  as  a  store.  On  the  oiher 
hand,  as  a  storehouse  the  goods  would  be 
all  that  was  required  for  occupancy.  Dwel- 
lings present  a  much  more  complicated  case. 


The  owner  closes  his  house  for  a  few  daj^s 
while  absent  on  a  visit.  This  does  not  make 
it  a  vacant  house.  Again,  he  stores  away 
or  removes  his  furniture  and  leaves  with  the 
intention  of  changing  his  residence  for  a 
while,  but  ultimately  of  returning.  At  once 
the  situation  of  the  case  is  altered  :  the  pre- 
mises have  all  the  aspects  of  a  vacant  place. 
But  between  these  two  lie  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  cases  constantly  occurring.  Our 
sea-shore  resorts  are  lined  with  summer 
residences  tenanted  four  months  in  the  year, 
and  vacant,  with  their  furniture  all  stand- 
ing, during  the  remaining  eight.  The  city 
homes  of  the  occupants  stand  correspond- 
ingly idle  during  the  short  period  ;  it  may 
be  one  month  or  four.  In  some  instances 
the  houses  may  be  visited  at  irregular  inter- 
vals to  see  that  all  is  right ;  in  others, 
guarded  by  a  watchman  sleeping  in  some 
neighboring  building,  or  again  used  once  a 
week  for  sleeping  purposes  by  the  male 
member  of  the  family.  By  what  rule  shall 
the  line  of  occupancy  be  drawn  among  all 
these  cases  ? 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  last 
summer,  the  question  seems  for  the  first 
time  to  have  been  fully  discussed  (Padfield 
vs.  American  Insurance  Company,  4  Insur- 
ance La IV  Journal,  for  December).  The 
appellant  insured  the  house  as  an  occupied 
dwelling  with  the  policy  clause  that  if  va- 
cant and  unoccupied  the  insurance  was  void. 
The  owner,  who  was  temporarily  living  in 
another  place,  wanted  to  occup3'  the  house, 
and  the  tenant  at  his  request  moved  out 
about  two  months  bef  ire  the  fire,  retaining 
the  key  for  him,  but  claiming  no  further 
interest  and  paying  no  rent.  Three  articles 
of  furniture  remained  behind — a  (able,  crib, 
and  straw  tick — which  the  owner  apparently 
did  not  care  enough  about  to  remove  at  the 
time.  The  Court  below  instructed  the  jury 
that,  if  the  tenant  had  actual  possession  of 
the  premises  and  the  key,  with  a  portion  of 
his  goods  in  the  house,  and  a  right  to  occupy 
it  until  the  owner's  return,  it  was  not  va- 
cant. The  argument  of  the  company's 
counsel,  Mr.  Bailey,  which  was  substan- 
tially adopted  by  the  Appellate  Court,  was 
a  complete  refutation  of  this  doctrine.    The 
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tenant  disclaimed  all  occupancy  ;  the  goods 
in  the  house  he  had  apparently  abandoned 
as  worthless  ;  all  the  witnesses  regarded  it 
as  a  vacant  house  ;  the  presence  of  the 
goods  did  not  constitute  an  occupancy.  The 
words  must  be  construed  with  reference  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  contract  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  used — the 
greater  security  of  the  property.  It  neces- 
sarily involved  the  presence  of  valuable 
property  and  a  tenant  inhabiting  the  build- 
ing. The  occupancy  must  be  substantial, 
not  merely  constructive.  Holding  the  key 
is  a  constructive  possession,  but  not  that  ac- 
tual possession  which  constitutes  occupancy. 
The  Court  in  turn  declared  that  no  technical 
meaning  attached  to  the  words  ;  the  sense 
in  which  tliey  would  be  popularly  construed 
is  the  true  sense  ;  and  a  house  that  would  be 
popularly  regarded  as  a  vacant  house  would 
be  unoccupied  within  the  meaning  of  the 
policy. 

It  follows  from  this  that  premises  which 
would  not  be  ordinarily  regarded  as  put  to 
the  use  indicated  in  the  policy  are  unoccu- 
pied for  that  purpose.  The  summer  cottage 
used  for  a  brief  temporary  sojourn  is  unoc- 
cupied ;  the  city  house,  on  the  contrary, 
stored  with  valuable  furniture  and  regarded 
as  the  real  residence  of  the  owner,  would 
not  be  unoccupied  by  a  temporary  absence 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  So,  too,  a 
store  might  be  closed  for  a  temporary  period 
with  the  intention  of  a  speedy  re-opening 
without  diverting  its  use  ;  the  same  of  a 
factory.  But  where  the  closing  was  indefi- 
nite, as  was  apparently  the  case  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts instance  first  cited,  it  may  be- 
come a  delicate  question  when  there  has  been 
an  abandonment  of  the  use. — The  Insurance 
Monitor. 

A    Word    in    Defence    of    Insur- 
ance Companies. 

[From  the  Western  Ins.  Review.] 
If  there  is  a  system  of  financiering  which 
may  be  carried  out  year  after  year  without 
incurring  any  loss,  it  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered ;  or  if  it  has,  men  have  not  been 
found  who  were  able  to  put  it  into  successful 
practice,  neither  are  they  likely  to.  be  found. 


These  facts  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  those  who  criticise  so  severely  the 
financial  management  of  insurance  compa- 
nies, taken  as  a  whole.  In  a  late  issue  of 
the  London  Review,  are  some  interesting 
facts  bearing  indirectly  upon  this  subject. 
From  our  cotemporary,  it  seems  that  in 
England,  the  State  has  appeared  in  the 
market  as  a  lender  of  money,  and  has  lost 
heavily  by  the  operation.  And  while  we 
may  approve  of  much  that  is  said  by  the 
Review,  we  are  not  prepared  to  sympathize 
in  its  feelings,  "and  we  are  happy  to  say 
that  it  has  burnt  its  fingers  pretty  severely." 

Perhaps  this  is  said  on  the  supposition 
that  the  fingers  of  the  State  have  no  feeling  ; 
but  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  fact,  that  the  State  with  all 
its  combined  wisdom  and  all  its  opportuni- 
ties for  making  observations  and  learning 
from  the  experience  of  its  subjects,  failed 
to  make  some  of  its  loans  safe,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  "an  absolute  loss  of  some  mil- 
lions sterling  in  one  form  or  another."  It 
is  intimated  that  these  loans  are  made  to 
afiect  the  interests  of  the  party  in  power. 
If  so,  the  means  to  the  end  were  badly  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  losses  must  recoil  upon  the 
interest  of  the  party,  which  would  have  re- 
quired but' little  prophetic  vision  to  have 
foreseen  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the  State 
went  into  the  market  as  a  competitor, 
loaned  large  sums  of  money,  and  lost  heav- 
ily by  the  transaction. 

Our  people  may  not  be  in  a  mood  for 
looking  upon  such  a  transaction  by  the  State 
favorably  at  the  present  time  ;  still,  if  we 
divest  ourselves  of  all  prejudice  we  mus' 
consider  the  transaction  and  its  financial  re- 
sults as  a  fact  which  goes  to  show  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  manage  the  pecuniary  interest  of 
great  monied  institutions  so  as  to  avoid  all 
losses.  Then  in  the  management  of  insur- 
ance companies  when  such  losses  sometimes 
occur,  it  is  not  necessarily  evidence  of  ras- 
cality, as  some  claim,  and  there  is  but  little 
satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  such  com- 
panies have  burnt  their  fingers  pretty  se- 
verely. The  fact  that  the  companies  are 
recognized  by  the  people  as  insurance  com- 
panies^ seems  to  beget  the  idea  in  their  minds 
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that  any  mistake  in  managing  their  finan- 
cial affairs,  should  be  as  unlikely  and  as  im- 
possible as  for  truth  to  change  to  falsehood, 
or  falsehood  to  truth  ;  but  let  companies  be 
judged  fairly  in  view  of  the  many  contin- 
gencies which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  and 
then  proper  allowances  will  be  made  for 
unavoidable  mistakes,  and  such  as  those 
who  sit  in  judgment  would  probably  have 
made  under  the  circumstances.  The 
present  severe  ordeal  through  which  all 
business  interests  of  the  country  is  passing, 
is  perhaps  no  more  severe  than  it  was  un- 
expected to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  : 
consequently,  its  approach  found  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  unprepared  for  its  arri- 
val, and  failures  follow  from  which  men  in 
many  branches  of  business  have  but  little 
chance  of  recovering,  except  through  bank- 
ruptcy and  a  new  start  in  business.  But 
while  the  securities  of  insurance  companies, 
especially  life  companies,  may  be  greatly 
depreciated  in  value  at  this  time,  the  law 
by  which  their  maturing  liabilities  are  com- 
ing in,  is  svch  that  no  run  upon  these  insti- 
tutions can  be  inaugurated.  This  furnishes 
them  a  chance  to  pass  safely  through  the 
present  ordeal,  even  with  securities  depre- 
ciated in  value  ;  a  chance  which,  perhaps, 
no  other  business  enjoys  to  the  same  extent. 

If  we  take  the  history  of  the  financial 
management  and  its  results  of  all  the  insur- 
ance companies  organized  in  this  country, 
and  compare  them  with  the  history  of  the 
financial  management  of  our  national,  State 
and  municipal  governments,  we  might  find 
much  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former.  Our  national  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  furnish  the  country  with 
what  is  everywhere  accepted  as  a  sound  cur- 
rency, and  perhaps  every  State  in  the  Union 
made  as  great  failures  before  the  matter  was 
taken  from  them  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  general  government;  and  now  if  we  al- 
low these  legislative  bodies  credit  for  an  av- 
erage amount  of  intelligence  and  honesty, 
the  mistakes  and  failures  they  have  made 
show  how  difiicult  it  is  to  manage  satiffac- 
torily  the  subject  under  consideration. 

If  insurance  companies  have  been  more 
fortunate  in  their  financial  management,  we 


may  be  asked  how  this  comes  to  pass  ?  We 
answer  :  In  the  first  place,  the  business  is 
more  thoroughly  reduced  to  a  scientific  ba- 
sis. The  controlling  spirits  at  the  head  of 
the  business  are  scientific  men,  in  at  least 
the  laws  of  mortality  and  monetary  values, 
and  the  proper  combination  of  the  two,  so 
as  to  secure  results  the  nearest  approach  to 
absolute  safety.  Prices  are  not  affected  by 
supply  and  demand,  as  in  other  business. 
In  the  second  place,  these  offices  have  so 
much  to  do  with  the  theory  of  chances  in 
calculating  the  rates  of  premium  to  be 
charged,  that  they  carry  this  same  theory 
into  the  investments  th^y  make,  and  the 
character  of  the  securities  offered  on  loans. 
A  legislative  body  may  discuss  this  feature 
of  the  subject  and  benefit  by  the  discussion; 
but  it  is  not  an  expert  in  the  subject,  and 
perhaps  none  of  its  members  have  ever 
given  the  subject  the  wide  application  that 
its  attention  and  importance  demands. 
Then  without  claiming  for  insurance  men 
exceptional  intelligence  and  honesty,  we 
find  reasons  why  the  business  of  insurance 
may  be  and  is  managed  as  well  as  it  is,  and 
better  by  far  than  many  other  branches  of 
business;  and  yet  it  may  be  justly  claimed 
that  in  many  instances  mistakes  have  been 
made,  which  might  have  been  avoided. 

The  Insurance  of  Farm  Property. 

By  many  underwriters  the  insurance  of 
what  is  known  as  "farm  property" — de- 
tached dwellings  and  their  contiguous  barns 
and  outhouses — is  thought  to  be  not  only  a 
safe,  but  a  profitable  business,  and  the  fire  of 
competition  has  burned  around  these  risks 
even  more  fiercely  than  about  the  choicest 
mercantile  risks.  Kates  have  been  reduced, 
and  policies  have  been  liberalized,  and 
terms  and  times  of  payment  extended  be- 
yond all  measure  of  reason  in  the  foolish 
effort  to  get  or  to  keep  this  "choicest"  of 
business. 

It  has  been  a  tradition  with  a  certain 
school  of  underwriters  that  isolated  build- 
ings, and  especially  that  class  described  as 
farm  buildings,  would  not  burn  except  under 
incendiary  provocation,  and  that  policies 
issued  upon  them,  at  any  rate  of  premium 
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obtainable,  were  certain  to  yield  a  profit  to 
the  insurer. 

But  the  facts  do  not  bear  up  this  theory. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  New  York 
companies  especially  covetous  of  this  busi- 
ness-, and  an  exhibit  in  ratios  of  the  results 
of  their  operations  in  1875  : 

Ratio  of 
Ratio  of     losses 
Ratio  of  expenses      and 
loss  to     of  man-  nianage- 
Company.  premi-    agement     ment 

unis.        to  pre-   expenses 
miums     to  pre- 
miums. 
Agricultural,  Watertown  55.09         43.18       98.27 
Farmers'    Joint    Stock, 

Meridian 76.71         29.35      106.06 

Homestead, Watertown...  53.85         37.74       91.59 
New  York  Contral,  Union 

Springs 73.10         25.20       98.30 

Northern,  Watertown 07.60         41.46      109.06 

Oswego  Co.,  Sandy  Creek  82.84         34.33      117.17 
Oswego    and    Onondago, 

Phonix 78.04         32.17      110.21 

Watertown,Watertown...  58.31         40.20       98.51 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the 
percentage  of  losses  to  premium  receipts  was 
68,20,  and  the  average  percentage  of  expen- 
ses to  premium  receipts,  35.45 — making  as 
the  average  result  of  this  business  $103.65 
of  outlay  to  every  $100  of  premium  income. 

We  have  not  selected  these  companies 
because  this  burden  of  loss  has  fallen 
upon  them.  They  are,  or  claim  to  be,  ex- 
ponents of  the  theory  that  a  farm  and  dwell- 
ing house  business  is  the  safest  and  best. 
Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  take  other  hazards, 
but  to  no  considerable  extent;  and  each  of 
them  makes  the  farm  and  detached  dwelling- 
house  business  a  specialty,  and  plays  the 
same  in  its  little  game  with  the  public  as  a 
leading  trump  card.  In  fact,  those  com- 
panies which  do  nothing  but  that  business, 
of  the  safety  of  which  each  of  them  boasts, 
make  as  a  rule  the  worst  showings. 

These  are  not  sinners  above  all  other 
companies,  because  the  disaster  above  set 
forth  has  befixllen  them.  .And  we  have 
called  attention  to  this  record  not  for  the 
purpose  of  berating  the  companies  named; 
but  for  the  better  purpose  of  pointing  out  to 
all  the  companies  the  significant  fact  that, 
at  going  rates,  the  insurance  of  farm  prop- 
erty and  detached  dwellings  in  the  country, 
is  not  profitable. 
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Some  say  that  defective  flues  and  general 
carelessness — for  which  read  cussedness — 
are  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs.  No 
doubt  much  of  the  loss  suffered  is  due  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  causes.  How  often  is  the 
heating  apparatus  of  a  dwelling  improperly 
constructed  and  more  improperly  managed  ? 
Eegisters  are  set  in  the  pine  floors  without 
soapstone  framings.  Tin  conductors  are 
tacked  together  by  a  scatter  of  loose  rivets, 
or  glued  together  with  a  dab  of  half  melted 
solder,  when  every  seam  and  joint  should 
be  lapped  and  tongued  and  securely  fas- 
tened. 

Chimney-flues  are  built  to  be  conduits  of 
flame  to  the  adjacent  woodwork.  Open  fire- 
places are  left  unguarded  to  spit  out  destruc- 
tion, and  ash  receptacles  are  so  constructed 
as  to  be  the  most  efiicient  of  incendiaries. 

Then  there  are  the  tramps.  The  name  of 
them  is  legion.  They  are  pestiferous  every- 
where— especially  so  in  barns  and  hay-ricks. 
But  the  worst  tramps  are  the  peripatetic 
agents  of  irresponsible  companies,  who  first 
induce  men  to  insure  by  the  offer  of  a  rate 
below  the  low-water  mark  of  safety,  and 
then  encourage  them  to  burn  their  premises 
by  granting  insurance  to  an  amount  far  be- 
yond the  utmost  value  of  their  insurable 
property. 

And  last,  but  not  least  of  all,  there  is  the 
fact  that  farm  property  in  the  districts  where 
the  above  named  companies  operate,  is 
steadily  depreciating  in  value,  and  residence 
property  of  the  best  description  depreciating 
as  steadily  and  far  more  rapidly.  First- 
class  dwellings  along  the  Hudson  have  been 
sold  during  the  past  year — grounds,  furni- 
ture and  all — at  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  buildings.  In  like 
manner,  if  not  in  like  degree,  has  the  market 
value  of  improved  real  estate  been  declining 
in  every  locality. 

These  causes  are  sufficient  to  explain  the 
unprofitableness  of  a  farm  and  dwelling- 
house  business.  "With  such  force  and  to 
such  extent  are  they  operative,  that  the 
time  seems  to  be  nigh  at  hand  when  we 
must  class  these  hazards  as  special,  and  rate 
them  accordingly. — The  Chronicle. 
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Life  Insurance  Illustrated. 


Not  a  long  time  ago  there  died  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  not  in  a  very  aromatic 
odor  of  charity,  the  representative  of  an 
honored  family,  bearing  a  name  that  is  as 
familiar  to  our  people  as  a  household  word, 
and  bequeathing  to  his  heirs  a  fortune 
counted  by  scores  of  millions.  That  for- 
tune was  chiefly  in  houses  and  lands  on 
Manhattan  Island.  The  nucleus  of  the 
property,  the  egg  from  which  all  the  titles,  all 
the  structures  of  brick  and  stone,  had  been 
hatched,  was  gathered  many  years  ago  by 
an  adventurous  spirit  on  the  bleak  and  bar- 
ren shores  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

Now  suppose  that  Mr.  Astor  had  chosen, 
during  his  lifetime,  to  give  to  his  worthier 
tenants  a  chance  to  get  on  in  life.  Suppose 
that  he  had  said  to  each  of  such,  "  Take  a 
life  lease  of  the  premises  you  occupy.  Pay 
me  the  annual  rental  as  you  are  now  pay- 
ing, and  whenever  you  die,  be  it  this  year 
or  the  next,  or  many  years  hence,  your 
wife  and  children  shall  have  the  ownership 
in  fee  simple  of  the  property  you  have  oc- 
cupied." 

Suppose,  too,  that  he  had  given  for  the 
fulfilment  of  this  contract  the  most  ample 
and  indisputable  guaranties. 

Would  he  not  have  been  honored  of  all 
men  as  the  noblest,  no  less  than  the  most 
prudent  of  philanthropists?  Would  not  his 
memory  have  been  embalmed  in  precious 
tears  of  gratitude,  and  found  a  blessed  im- 
mortality in  the  praise  of  the  widow  and 
the  f:\therless  for  generations  to  come  ? 

There  is  another  merchant  prince  now 
living  in  New  York,  whose  warehouses  are 
filled  with  the  choicest  stuffs,  the  click  of 
whose  thousands  of  looms  is  heard  on  nearly 
every  stream  in  New  York  State  and  New 
England,  whose  energy  and  skill  are  mak- 
ing employment  for  many  thousands  of 
eager  hands,  under  whose  magical  direction 
the  barren  places  of  Long  Island  are  bud- 
ding with  homesteads  and  blossoming  into 
villages. 

Suppose  now  that  A.  T.  Stewart  should 
take  it  into  his  head  to  astonish  the  country. 


How  better  could  he  do  so  than  to  say  to 
each  of  his  employees  :  "  You  are  young 
and  dependent  upon  your  daily  earnings  for 
your  daily  bread.  Others  are  dependent 
upon  you.  You  can  save  from  j'our  earn- 
ings |100  per  year ;  but  the  process  by 
which  this  scanty  saving  can  be  safely  built 
up  into  a  competency  is  so  slow  that  in  de- 
spair of  living  to  achieve  that  result  you 
neglect  the  present  saving.  Death  would 
strike  a  double  blow  in  striking  you.  It 
would  not  only  smite  the  hearts  of  your 
family,  but  it  would  strike  down  their  only 
support,  deprive  them  of  the  shelter  of 
home  and  put  them  at  the  mercy  of  pitiless 
fate.  Now,  save  your  $100  per  year,  de- 
posit it  with  me,  and  I  will  guarantee  to 
your  wife  and  children  §3,000  at  the  time 
of  your  death." 

Is  there  an  employee  of  Mr.  Stewart's, 
situated  as  above  described,  who  would  not 
gladly  accept  his  offer  ?  Could  he  put  his 
fortune  to  a  better  use  ?  Could  he  devise  a 
kindlier  or  more  helpful  charity  ?  Would 
not  the  world  applaud  him  ? 

And  yet  these  things  which  we  have  dared 
to  picture  Astor  and  Stewart  as  doing,  and 
by  the  doing  of  which  greater  lustre  would 
have  been  added  to  their  names  than  could 
be  by  the  duplication  of  their  fortunes  in  a 
day,  and  by  their  own  skill^these  are  the 
very  things  which  life  insurance  is  doing 
quietly,  unostentatiously,  but  surely. 

And  what  reception  does  it  meet  ?  What 
public  honors  does  it  receive  ?  It  is  true 
true  that  in  the  secret  thanksgivings  of  those 
whom  it  has  blessed,  it  holds  a  sacred  place. 
But  it  is  neglected  by  the  majority  in  detail 
as  individuals,  and  plundered  by  the  major- 
ity assembled  as  legislators.  It  is  assailed 
by  a  press  who  know  nothing  of  its  benefoc- 
tions,  its  security,  or  its  merits.  It  is  dis- 
trusted, misrepresented,  taxed  beyond  en- 
durance, and  maligned  without  reason.  And 
yet  there  is  no  device  yet  contrived — we 
doubt  if  there  is  one  contrivable — by  human 
wit,  whereby  men  can  be  so  effectually 
helped,  and  this  because  they  are  here  most 
effectually  taught  and  helped  to  help  them- 
selves.— The  Chronicle. 
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Connecticut  Fire  Companies. 

The  Insurance  Journal,  of  Hartford,  pub- 
lishes the  following  statement  of  the  busi- 
ness of  Connecticut  Eire  Insurance  Com- 
panies for  the  year  1875  : 
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California    Farmers'  Mutual   Fire 
Insurance  Company. 

The  condition  and  affiiirs  of  the  above 
company  were  made  public  through  the 
columns  of  our  daily  press  too  late  to  re- 
ceive our  attention  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Eeview.  The  statement  will  be  found 
in  the  columns  of  this  issue,  and  may  be 
condensed  : 

Capit«l  subscribed «200,000 

Capital  paid  up ^^-OOO 

Assets,  January  1st,  1875 HO.iW 

Liabilities  except  capital f ^I'^q 

Not  surplus  over  capital 30,9*9 

Income ^  ' 

Fire  losses _  ;^ 

Total  expenditures ^^'^'^ 

This  showing  is  certainly  gratifying  to 
the  stockholders  and  managers.  It  is  true, 
the  business  was  not  large,  yet  the  losses 
and  expenses  were  very  light,  being  only 
about  42  per  cent,  of  the  premium  receipts. 
This  company  does  both  mutual  and  stock 
business,  and  confines  its  operations  to 
country  property  mostly,  steering  clear  of 
large  cities  and  towns.  The  net  amount 
of  risks  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  13,365,303,  the  premium  on  the  same 
being  $74,029. 

The  California  Farmers'  Insurance  Com- 
pany had  its  origin  in  the  Granger  move- 
ment on  this  coast,  and  is  therefore  con- 
ducted on  economical  principles,  paying  a 
much  smaller  commission  than  many  com- 
panies of  its  age,  and  otherwise  run  strictly 
in  the  interests  of  its  members.  The  Com- 
pany, in  conjunction  with  the  Business  As- 
sociation and  the  Grangers'  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, have  purchased  the  three-story  build- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Davis  and  California 
streets,  which,  under  Mr.  J.  D.  Blanchard's 
direct  supervision,  has  been  overhauled, 
enlarged,  and  thoroughly  refitted  in  good 
style,  the  Bank  occupying  the  corner  room, 
the  Insurance  Company  the  room  adjoin- 
ing, fronting  on  California  street,  and  the 
Business  Association  the  adjoining  room 
fronting  on  Davis  street.  The  upper  floors 
have  been  let  for  offices.  The  California 
Mutual  Benefit  Association,  under  the  di- 
rect management  of  Chas.  H.  Denison. 
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Joint  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


"We  give  below  the  figures  showing  the  capital,  assets,  fire  premiums  received  in  1875, 
fire  losses  paid  in  1875,  reinsurance  fund.  New  York  standard,  and  surplus  over  all  lia- 
bilities, of  the  102  Joint  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as 
reported  on  the  31st  of  December,  1875,  and  published  in  our  exchanges  : 


Name  of  Company. 


Etna 

Adriatic 

Agricultural,  Watertown.. 

Albany 

American,  P. 

American  Exchange , 

Amity , 

Arctic 


Atlantic 

Brewers'  and  Maltsters'... 

Broadway 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo,  Buffalo 

Buffalo  German,  Buffalo.. 

Capital  City,  Albany 

Citiiens' 


Cash 
Capital. 


City 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Commerce,  Albany. 

Commerce 

Commercial 

Continental,  P 

Eagle 


Empire  City 

Emporium 

Exchange 

Farragut 

Farmers'  Joint  Stock,  Me- 
ridian  

Firemen's 

Firemen's  Fund 

Fireman's  Trust , 


Gebhard 

German  American. 

Germania 

Glen's  Falls 

Globe 

Greenwich 

Guaranty 

Guardian 


Hamilton 

Hanover 

Hoffman 

Holland  Purchase,  Batavia 

Home 

Homestead,  Watertown.... 

Hope 

Howard 


Importers'  and  Traders' ... 

Irving 

Jefferson 

King's  County 

Knickerbocker 

Lafayette 

Lamar '.' 

Lenox 


6200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
400,000 
200,000 
2011,000 
200,000 

200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
l.i8,000 
200,000 
200,000 
150,000 
300,000 

210,000 
2.50,000 
300,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 

200,000 
200,000 
200,010 
200,OjO 

100,000 
204,000 
150,000 
150,000 

200,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,(MJO 
200,000 
200,000 

150.000 
500,000 
200,000 
100,000 
3,000,000 
200,000 
1.50,000 
500,000 

200,000 
200,000 
200,010 
1.50,000 
280,000 
150,000 
200,000 
150,000 


Gross 

Assets, 

Jan.  1,  187(3. 


S352,(i22 
30;), 301 

1,058,040 
412,735 

1,1.50,-542 
3r2,4li0 
23!t,270 
242,320 

503,021 
282,1)80 
541,232 
421,775 
21)1,344 
647,4^)0 
104,101 
003,815 

402,706 
511,879 
410,(539 
4l3,2i!2 
2(i!i,107 
533,274 
2,845,  l(i(j 
908,999 

389,295 
2(i4,.533 
424,328 
427,9(X» 

230,7()9 
301,214 
230,000 
30lj,9ti7 

238,226 
2,0(i2,4S2 
1,710,151 
747,003 
400,714 
654,339 
264, ()36 
306,035 

363,431 

1,592,775 

411,092 

228,.582 
6,047,022 
269,025 
229, 109 
815,100 

340,741 

30!),()29 
590,833 
427,728 
382,498 
377,571 
408,092 
264,703 


Not  Cash 

Fire 

Premiums. 


S145,006 
133,715 
490,801 
74,280 
218,764 
53,111 
45,,s73 
37,6(i4 

337,001 
97,603 
71,734 
55,744 

116,026 

219,090 
44, 46.^ 

262,810 

66,435 
311,861 
130,169 
113,048 
61,115 
292,163 
1,523,846 
158,876 

75,862 

57,444 

175,676 

150,836 

77,712 
76,395 
74,000 
56,409 

42,782 
940,482 
899,641 
298,338 
103,022 
204,479 
105,847 

90,412 

82,286 
968,189 
226,427 

87,414 
8,032.403 

71,060 

64.502 
197,212 

76,796 
122,847 

81,234 
109,2i)6 

64,744 
129,.S61 
151,827 

46,649 


Fire 

Losses. 


$83,086 
84,903 

267,049 
18,388 
25,552 
8,290 
12,391 
12,207 

205,393 
53,257 
4,763 
5,102 
.S8,7(i3 
74,962 
27,997 
83,.506 

12,066 
32,l(i2 
60.348 
63,330 
30,.508 
127,565 
733,428 
15,128 

16,665 
17,473 
62,876 
46,483 

56,219 

17,751 

42,810 

6,953 

6.011 

422,962 

378,776 

187,472 

17,.3.5.5 

43,780 

8,869 

31,7.56 

20,821 
433,813 
136,807 
59,308 
1.682,067 
35,221 
13,136 
57,522 

18,8()9 
59,855 
19,398 
28,227 
7,110 
54,328 
79,096 
11,277 


Reinsurance 
Fund  as 
per  N.  Y. 
Standard. 


S61..342 
56,175 
691,033 
'  41,596 
89,134 
25,601 
22,312 
18,784 

124,921 

49,486 
35,.504 
28,275 
56,015 

11H,823 
22,956 

143,750 

33,040 
55,229 
58,390 
61,482 
28,999 
139.621 
951,427 
75,603 

36,662 
26,211 
67,765 
75.137 

104,403 
37,725 
37,192 
33,082 

16,844 
502,487 
515,853 
297,237 

50,546 
104,149 

52,829 

43,(506 

41,6.58 
587,718 

94,479 

112,816 

1.899,192 

55,(5.57 

25,085 
110,458 

37,317 
37,655 
45,764 
52,484 
31,052 
62,907 
75,057 
26.000 


Surplus 
oyer  all  lia- 
bilities, in- 
cluding re- 
insurance, 
capital  and 
profit  scrip. 


882.580 

38,606 

137,2.37 

164,.553 

310,1,78 

83.063 

13,248 

13,969 

133,0.50 
26,144 

304,595 

239,1(57 
35,2.59 

321,256 
16,3.31 

456,.380 

217,349 
192,247 
39,154 

147,81r 

35,88„ 
169,31*^ 
6-56,014 
520,059 

144.633 

40,435 

137,812 

146,060 

5,024 

116,030 

33,.563 

119,029 

21,326 
509,705 
616,160 
228,5.52 
153,008 
325,791 
1.632 

55.629 

144,837 

392,759 
95,453 
13,833 

899.723 

9,718 

46,590 

198,571 

102,208 
40,992 
337.049 
213,712 
71,121 
1.55,344 
117,-509 
86.973 
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New  York  Fire  Oompanies— Continued. 


Name  of  Company. 


Long  Island,  P. 

Lorillard 

Manhattan 

Manuf.  and  Builders'.... 

Mechanics' 

Mechanics'  and  Traders 

Mercantile 

Merchants' 

Metropolitan 

Montauk 

Nassau 

National 

New  York  Bowery 

Now  York  Central 

New  York  Equitable 

New  York  Fire 

New  Y''ork  Produce  Ex.. 
New  York  and  Yonkers, 

Niagara 

North  River 

Northern,  Watertown.... 
Oswego  and  Onondaga... 
Oswego  County  Farmers 
Pacific 

Park 

People's 

Peter  Cooper 

Phenix 

Keliof. 

Kepublic,  P 

Resolute 

Ridgewood  

Rochester  German 

Rutgers' 

Safeguard 

Standard  

Star 

Sterling 

St.  Nicholas 

Stuyvesant 

Tradesmen's 

Union,  Buffalo 

United  States 

Watertown 

AVestch  ester 

Williamsburgh  City 

102  Companies 


Cash 
Capital. 


S'200,000 
30U,IJ00 
2o0,0l)0 
200, OUO 
1.50,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 

300,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
300,000 
100,000 
210,000 
200,000 

200,000 
200,000 
500,000 
3.)0,000 
2o0,000 
200,000 
100,(J00 
200,000 

200,000 
l.")0,000 
l.iO,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
3(X),000 
2011,000 
200,000 

200,000 
20i;,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 

150,000 
100,000 
250,000 
200,000 
2.50,000 
250,000 


327.107,020 


Gross 

Assets, 

Jan.  1,  Jb7(j. 


$5.53,110 
181,121 
801,003 
403,209 
•  380,708 
600,508 
301,311 
511,181 

891,463 

381,077 
513,215 
421,360 
807,176 
270.528 
506,3' i7 
481,725 

244,6.58 
285,206 
1,473,211 
511,900 
3o6,.591 
289,166 
133,131 
708,785 

417,161 

328,778 
400,775 
2,.540,959 
348,033 
510,632 
276,572 
336,943 

344,499 
471,972 
405.5,59 
421,774 
429,343 
331.152 
322,981 
406,598 

439,411 

128,586 
511,017 
694,075 
f-.5.),700 
828,151 


860,052,978 


Net  Cash 

Fire 
Premiums. 


869,932 
108,662 
632,.593 

93,698 
123,164 
209..500 

68,747 
185,001 

126,8.57 
91,301 
73,225 
187,01)3 
166,166 
208,136 
85,639 
118,137 

41,909 

99.728 
777,771 

48,312 
115,782 
127,707 

17,755 
171,170 

77,051 
72,976 
48,859 
1,263,708 
138,5.53 
1.55,192 
76,356 
93,625 

172,940 
105,197 
140,323 
115,765 
166,759 

65,734 
143,809 

71,701 

127,200 

34,219 

51,815 

326,493 

758,278 

398,363 


822,410,275 


Fire 

Losses. 


83,940 
16,SS1 
311,170 
11, .5,50 
37,388 
94,294 
28,938 
44,111 

58,236 
21,852 

6,808 

61.211 

17,317 

145,,5,54 

8,088 
45,711 

7,473 

51,877 

469,.5.51 

6,392 
80,713 
94,833 
ll,!i70 
42,,537 

22,170 
34,ii71 
8,315 
466,2N1 
57,350 
67,171 
33,:te9 
23,462 

99,126 
12,117 
40,1,50 
27,812 
67,180 
10,070 
67,075 
22,275 

36,887 

11,193 

4,. -577 

187,8.52 

402,613 

140,312 


1,723,949 


Reinsurance 
Fund  as 
per  N.  Y. 
Standard. 


832,.540 
68,.595 

246,ti68 
45,000 
57,111 

104,581 
34,()95 

]  19,105 

52,818 
46.837 
36,056 
91,881 
72,020 
134,710 
45,462 
56,603 

19,4.54 
41,294 
400,893 
23,018 
51,137 
62,206 
26,927 
99,017 

85,601 
33,438 
21,838 
661,0,59 
59,008 
91,749 
38,870 
47,324 

88,815 
45,2(i4 
60,713 
58.729 
88,2.59 
30,100 
61,849 
30,717 

66,877 

18,121 

26,501 

436,707 

389.214 

181,290 

812,852,730 


Surplus 
overall  lia- 
bilities, in- 
cluding re- 
insurance, 
capital  and 
profit  scrip. 


$186,6';5 
103,263 
282,425 
155,024 
171,397 
820,899 
65,,503 
184,276 

25,865 
132,077 
275,859 
118,162 
423,612 

11,257 
339,083 
211,010 

21,204 

36,536 

457,298 

137,034 

16,079 

7,062 

1,633 

896,655 

176,229 
141,010 
225,587 
785,689 
74,825 
85,948 
23.S.75 
83.680 

48,108 
225,958 
136,316 
151,734 
125,244 
94,153 
49,945 
176,075 

189,878 
8,-573 
261,511 
44,692 
180,486 
374,106 


817,671,439 


— An  old  decrepit  woman,  of  age  full  sev- 
enty years,  the  inmate  of  a  charitable  insti- 
tution of  New  Haven,  supported  therein  by 
the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  was  fraudulently 
insured  for  $8,000  in  the  Phcenix  Life,  and 
for  $5,000  in  the  Continental  of  Hartford. 
The  premiums  were  paid  for  four  years  by 
a  speculator.  She  died  —  the  coffin-plate 
was  marked,  "Aged  seventy-four."  The 
application  said  her  age  was  sixty-two 
years  ;  the  death  proofs  said  sixty-six  years. 


The  probabilities  point  to  imposition  of  an- 
other person  on  the  doctor  for  examination. 
The  real  facts  of  her  support  by  charity,  of 
her  decrepit  condition,  of  her  real  age,  of 
her  relatives  having  no  interest  in  the  pol- 
icy, are  now  brought  to  light  for  the  first 
time.  Under  these  circumstances,  will  any 
man,  even  a  juror,  blame  the  Continental 
of  Hartford  for  refusing  payment,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  courts  for  protection  from 
such  a  fraud? — Baltimore  Underwriter. 
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Boston  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Oompanies. 


The  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Companies  of  Boston,  twenty  in  number,  as  a  whole 
made  no  very  flattering  showing  on  the  business  of  1875,  and  especially  is  this  so  with  the 
marine  business,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  ! 


Companies, 

Fire  Promiuma, 
1875. 

Marine  Premi- 
ums, 1875. 

Fire  Losses, 
1875. 

.IMarine  Losses, 

1875. 

$89,199.61 
53,837.46 

$10,627.05 
11,771.09 

$145,269.88 

$166,093.72 
247,618.06 
136  779.78 

117,21;i.lU 
108,450.75 

80,903.03 
217,.562.18 
167,635.13 
104,592.52 

20,288.86 
261,211.96 

40,011.79 
108,246.80 

16,630.80 

48,649.55 
129,010.99 

37.078.19 

63,399.27 
140,127.27 
123,131.09 

212,270.90 

37,393,06 
19,283.58 
30,625.80 
127,764.88 
58,224.16 
43,521.09 
441.50 
98,(i87.47 

3,481.48 
31,860.34 

8,281.81 

11,516.71 

48,745.79 

7M.70 

3,761.95 
52,386.66 
39,168.67 

jjjliut         

195,4  17.86 
131,0ti4.78 
147,581.84 
215,406.73 

175  913.96 

89,236.09 
10'',855  93 

54,103.68 

184,228.95 

45,821.96 

108,233.72 

Total* 

81,945,225.35 

11,285,434.62 

$638,294.79 

81,240,438.68 

Companies. 


Alliance 

American 

Boston  Marine 

Buylston 

Commonwealth 

Eliot 

Fiineuil  ilall 

Firemen's 

Franklin 

Globe 

Manufacturers' 

Mercantile  Marino 

jSeptune 

Now  England 

North  America 

Prescott 

Kevere 

Shawnmt 

Shoe  and  Leather- 
Washington 

Totals 


Capital. 


$200,000 
300,000 
300,000 
1,090,000 
300,000 
200,001) 
400,000 
300,000 
200,000 
200,900 
500,000 
300,000 
809,000 
855,400 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
500,000 
300,000 
300,000 


86,5.55,400 


Gross  Assets, 
Jan.  1, 1876. 


$255,736.50 
541,817.62 
801,673.04 

1,481,975.64 
370,064.13 
364,42.5.12 
547.542.54 
616,51.5.92 
296,7.!4.37 
214,311.81 

l,20t,419.45 
678,71)6.42 
622,170.11 
584,16.5.88 
322,888.10 
367,488.39 
229,296.45 
536,028.99 
557,923.23 
811,627.85 


$11,410,572.56 


Reinsurance 
Fund,  Mass. 
Standard. 


$47,271.99 
125,0.55.52 
3.57,lii7.6S 
280,208.42 
60,303.19 
65,914.77 
107,612.80 
157,787..58 
56,004.12 
10,296.16 
899.039.28 
101,452.30 
190,416..55 
158,119.02 
52,000..55 
100.613.76 
21,731.54 
33,503.99 
157,992.77 
214,754.57 


$2,687,007.50 


Net  Surplus. 


81,083..50 
86,713.30 

l,2-;8.22 
178,-579.72 
3,260.94 
96,38.5.35 
21,363.34 
44,798.71 
26,345.25 

'242,380.22 

248,843.87 

96,723.56 

34,546.86 

70,481.12 

59,384.25 

2,189.91 

1,724.87 

89,714.60 

243,023.28 


$1,748,830.87 


There  were  five  new  companies  organized  during  the  past  year,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  §1,400,000,  viz:  Alliance,  Commonwealth,  Globe,  Eevere,  and  Shawraut. 


— It  is  reported  in  Eastern  papers  that 
the  Penn  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  decided  to  reinsure  its  risks 
and  retire  from  the  field.  It  is  stated  that 
the  assets  of  the  Company  are  sufiBioient  to 
reinsure  all  its  business  and  give  a  fair  divi- 
dend to  the  stockholders,  which  we  hope  is 
true. 


—It  is  reported  that  the  Chicago  agents  of 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York  are  behind  with  their  accounts 
in  the  sum  of  $15,000,  for  which  the  Com- 
pany has  brought  suit,  seized  the  office 
fiu-nitute,  books,  &c.,  and  otherwise  pro- 
ceeded to  recover  the  funds  of  the  Com- 
pany. 
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Work  of  Missouri  Fire  Companies 
for  1875. 

The  business  of  the  Missouri   Stock  and 

Mutual  Fire  Companies  for  the  year  1875, 

as  reported  officially  and  published  in  the 

Wester7i  Insurance  Review j  shows  as  follows: 

STOCK   COMPANIES. 

Companies.          Assets.  Rge'elp'ts.  I^o^^'^s- 

American  Central fri5,338  $488,571  $253,007 

Boatmens'  Ins.  &  Trust 

Company 90.711  45,426  23,841 

Citizens' 430,255  20(),U44  97,412 

Commercial 005,799  110,417  69,4B3 

Franklin 304,013  127,794  57,808 

Jefferson 240,216  28,893  4.702 

Lafayette 78,970  12,231  5,953 

Lumbermen's     &.    Me- 

chmics' 

Marine 191,990  30,296  5,339 

Merchants' 178,252  52,275  21,894 

Pacific 83,739  50,166  24,262 

Phoenix 211,004  67,637  22,765 

St.  Louis 346,478  194,032  131.239 

United  States 233.605  77,746  30,301 

St.  Joseph 406,560  182,028  87,166 

MUTUAL   COMPANIES. 

Carondelet  Hume $57,791  $    3,391  S      304 

City  Mutual 175,644  2,761  174 

Franklin  Mutual 342,855  77,068  35,759 

German  Mutual 239,660  32,720  14,583 

Hope  Mutual 238,949  28,979  4,853 

Jefferson  Mutual 286,190  26,263  4,715 

Laclede  Mutual 322,629  80,727  1,651 

Missouri  State  Mutual  316,969  20,066  7,682 

South  St.  Louis 113,963  11,593  7,632 

St.  Charles  Mutual 111,905  1,574  22 

St.  Louis  Mutual 1,302,368  30,695  12,862 

Washington  Mutual 328,819  16,022  13,723 

There  were  four  mutual  companies— the 
Herman  Mutual,  Home  Mutual,  Mound 
City,  and  North  St.  Louis — -which  had  not 
reported  at  the  time  the  Western  Insurance 
Review  went  to  press. 


Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  the 
twenty-sixth  annual  statement  of  the  Union 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Maine, 
(directors'  office,  153  Treraont  street,  Boston, 
Mass.)  for  the  year  ending  December  31st, 
1875. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  this  annual 
exhibit  of  this  sterling  old  Company  that 
the  gross   assets  on  the  first  of   the  year 


amounted  to  nearly  ten  millions  dollars, 
with  a  surplus  over  all  liabilities  of  $1,867, - 
653. 

The  premiums  received  last  year  were 
$1,876,411,  with  an  interest  income  of 
$526,557.  The  interest  receipts  come  with- 
in 3?18,747  of  paying  the  death  losses  of  the 
Company  for  the  year.  The  assets  of  this 
Company  are  unobjectionable.  The  Union 
Mutual,  by  a  conservative  and  honorable 
course,  dealing  fairly  with  its  policy- 
holders, has  won  for  itself  an  enviable 
reputation.  It  pays  its  death  losses  prompt- 
ly, and  day  by  day  grows  more  popular 
with  the  insuring  public.  The  Company 
is  ably  represented  on  this  coast  by  Messrs. 
H.  H.  Johnston  &  Co.,  who  have  con- 
nected with  them  as  superintendent  of 
agencies  Mr.  J.  A.  Melcher,  the  former 
General  Agent  on  this  coast  for  the  North- 
western Mutual. 


Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

The  thirty-first  annual  exhibit  of  the 
above  company  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1875,  is  before  us,  and  the  showing 
is  certainly  a  satisfactory  one.  The  accu- 
mulated assets  of  this  old  staunch  corpora- 
tion amounts  to  the  nice  little  sum  of  $31,- 
085,011.11,  and  the  surplus,  as  regards  poli- 
cy-holders, to  $2,380,580,  out  of  which  there 
has  been  adividend  of  $1,574, 555. 22declared 
on  i^remiums  of  1875,  payable  in  1876, 
leaving  an  undivided  surplus  of  $815,024.95. 

The  assets  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  are  of  a 
first-class  character,  as  witness  the  follow- 
ing items  : 

Cash  on  hand $563,918.95 

Real  Estate... 235,353.64 

United  States  Securities 1,505,500.00 

State,  City  and  County  Bonds 9,169,755.63 

Bonds  and  Mortgages 12,821,812.20 

Loans  on  Policies  in  force 5,843,852.88 

Duo  for  Premiums  in  course  of  trans- 
mission   49,990.96 

Interest  due  and  accrued 642,065.73 

Premiums  duo  and  deferred,  not  yet 
received,  on  issues  principally 

of  December 252,761.12 

Total  assets $31,085,011.11 

The  ratio  of  expenses  to  income  was  only 
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8,60  per  cent.,  -which  is  certainly  gratifying. 
The  receipts  of  the  Company  last  year 
were  : 

For  Premiums $4,756,486.27 

For  Interest 1,995,500.79 

Total  income $6,751,987.06 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  were  : 

Paid  Claims  by  Death $1,971,106.78 

"    Matured  Endowments 122,000.00 

"    Annuities 1,851.44 

"    Surrendered  Policies 569,519.16 

"  Contingent  Expenses,  including 
Salaries,  Printing,  Advertis- 
ing, Postage,  &c 193,803.69 

"    Commissions  to  Agents 358,809.26 

"    Physicians' Fees 27,996.81 

"    Taxes 116,041.77 

"  Return  Premiums  or  Dividends 
to  Policy-holders  on  Premi- 
ums of  1873  and  1874 2,862,513.30 

Total  expenditures  in  1875 $6,223,732.21 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  interest  receipts 
alone  more  than  paid  the  death  loss  of  the 
Company  for  the  year.  The  number  of 
Policies  in  force  December  31st,  1875,  was 
43,015,  covering  $134,104,103.00  of  insur- 
ance. These  facts  and  tigures  speak  for 
themselves,  and  reflect  great  credit  on  the 
management  of  this  excellent  Company. 

The  accelerative  endowment  plan  re- 
cently adopted  by  this  Company  is  becom- 
ing very  popular,  and  indeed  deservedly  so. 
This  plan  proposes  that  instead  of  using 
dividends  in  reduction  of  the  annual  premi- 
um, the  insured  may,  at  his  discretion,  pay 
his  premiums  in  full  in  cash,  and  surrender 
his  dividends  to  the  Company.  In  consid- 
eration of  this  surrender,  the  Company  will 
agree  to  pay  the  sum  assured  when  the 
policy  holder  shall  have  attained  a  certain 
age,  or  at  his  previous  death,  instead  of  at 
death  only,  thus  enabling  him  to  procure 
an  Endowment  Policy  at  the  usual  rates 
charged  for  policies  payable  at  death  only. 

Incendiarism  and  Arson. 

The  committee  of  the  National  Board  of 
Incendiarism  and  Arson  have  sent  the  follow- 
ing circular  to  the  several  companies  doing 
business  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  managers  of  the  different 
companies  will  lend  a  helping  hand  to  this 
very  interesting  work  : 


New  York,  February  14,  1876. 
Gentlemen : 

For  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  fullest 
and  most  correct  information  in  relation  to 
the  causes  and  extent  of  incendiary  fires, 
the  "  Committee  on  Incendiarism  and 
Arson  "  have  decided  upon  asking  the 
several  companies  doing  business  in  the 
United  States,  to  give  us  the  following  in- 
formation, as  far  as  possible,  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  our  wish  that  each  company 
will  be  as  thorough  in  its  figures  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  allow. 

"We  send  two  blanks,  one  to  be  retained 
by  the  company  and  the  other  to  be  filled  ' 
up  according  to  the  questions  below,  and 
forwarded  to  A.  >W.  Jillson,  Chairman, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  before  the  29th  inst.,  so 
as  to  give  ample  time  to  condense  and 
classify  the  same,  in  their  report  to  the 
National  Board  : 

Name  of  company. 

"Where  located. 

Is  a  record  of  the  origin  of  all  fires,  in 
which  you  have  losses,  kept  by  the  com- 
pany? 

How  many  losses  has  your  company  had 
during  the  year  1875,  which  you  have  de- 
cided were  of  incendiary  origin? 

How  much  amount  have  you  paid  for 
losses  under  this  classification? 

How  many  losses  has  your  company  had 
during  the  year  1875,  which  were  classified 
as  doubtful  between  incendiarism  and  acci- 
dental origin? 

How  much  amount  have  you  paid  under 
this  classification? 

How  many  losses,  in  1875,  which  you 
have  classed  as  doubtful,  that  may  fairly 
be  supposed  to  originate  from  incendiary 
causes? 

How  much  amount,  in  the  classification 
of  "doubtful"  that  may  fairly  be  sup- 
posed to  originate  from  incendiary  causes? 
How  many  losses  has  your  company  had 
during  the  year  1875,  which  you  have  de- 
cided were  from  accidental  causes? 

How  much  amount  have  you  paid  under 
this  classification? 

A.  "W.  Jillson,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Incendiarism  and  Arson. 
Thos.  H.  Montgomeky, 

General  Ayent  National  Board. 
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Gas-machines,   Gasoline,    etc. 

Messrs.  Henry  A.  Oakley,  and  D.  A. 
Heald,  committee  on  Gas-machines,  Gaso- 
line, etc.,  presented  a  very  full  and  intelli- 
gent report  to  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
on  the  27th  of  January,  1876,  which  was 
adopted.  This  report  is  so  full  of  impor- 
tant suggestions,  and  contains  such  valuable 
information,  that  we  are  justified  in  giving 
it  infuUin  our  columns,  as  follows  : 

The  Provisional  Committee  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  report,  and  think  it 
proper  to  premise  the  same  by  stating  that 
the  manufacture  and  introduction  of  gas- 
machines  is  a  business  of  comparatively  re- 
cent growth  ;  its  life  dating  only  from  the 
discovery  in  this  country,  and  utilization,  of 
petroleum  as  an  illuminator.  Until  within 
a  few  years  it  has  been  largely  experimental, 
consequently  underwriters  have  been  obliged 
to  feel  th^ir  way,  assured  that  as  the  interest 
developed,  its  safety  or  hazard  would  be- 
come apparent,  until  which  time  individual 
opinions  have  differed,  and  the  ruling  of  the 
Board  at  various  times  has  necessarily  been 
more  or  less  of  a  conflicting  character. 

CRUDE     PETROLEUM,     AND     DANGER     FROM 
IMPURE    KEROSENE. 

In  order  that  the  matter  may  be  fully  un- 
derstood, we  would  say  that  crude  petroleum 
contains  within  itself  all  the  various  pro- 
ducts known  commercially  as  kerosene, 
.  benzine,  naphtha,  and  gasoline,  and  which 
are  eliminated  by  distillation. 

Your  committee  would  call  attention  to 
the  large  percentage  of  volatile  oil  contained 
in  petroleum,  to  the  vast  quantities  that  are 
annually  thrown  upon  the  market,  to  the 
fact  that  the  value  of  these  fluids  is  too 
great  to  be  ignored,  that  their  production  is 
inseparable  from  the  manufacture  of  kero- 
sene, and  that  they  contain  within 
themselves  elements  of  the  greatest  danger. 
An  important  question  to  be  considered  is, 
how  can  this  product  be  best  controlled  and 
its  absorption  provided  for  without  hazard? 

It  is  well  understood  that  there  is  no  more 
prolific  cause  of  fires,  than  kerosene,  when 


burned  in  lamps,  if  it  is  not  thorougly  puri- 
fied ;  and  only  to  the  extent  and  complete- 
ness that  the  process  of  elimination  and 
separation  of  these  volatile  products  is 
carried,  does  it  become  safe. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  losses  from 
impure  kerosene  are  much  less  now  than 
formerly.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  more  rigid  system  of  inspection  that  has 
been  instituted  in  several  States,  but  in  part 
only ;  but  also  by  the  fact  that  until  lately 
there  was  no  considerable  market  for  these 
light  vapors,  and  consequently  the  tempta- 
tion to  adulterate  kerosene,  was  always 
present  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fines  and 
penalties  consequent  upon  detection  in  such 
practices,  there  has  always  been  found  a 
class  of  unscrupulous  persons  ready  to  profit 
by  it.  But  within  the  last  decade  automatic 
gas-machines  have  been  generally  intro- 
duced, and  as  they  use  only  these  light 
gravity  oils,  they  make  a  market  for  them, 
and  remove  the  profit  and  temptation  of 
adulteration.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  their 
introduction  directly  tends  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  purer  quality  of  burning  oil,  and 
to  the  absorption  of  these  dangerous  fluids, 
it  is  to  be  encouraged. 

NATURE    OF   GASOLINE. 

This  fluid  may  be  termed  a  liquid  gas,  is 
almost  a  pure  carbon,  is  transparent,  color- 
less, limpid,  has  a  pungent  odor,  and  in  its 
combustible  character,  its  power  of  penetra- 
tion of  porous  woods,  its  solvent  properties 
for  gums  and  cements,  also  in  many  other 
respects,  is  closely  analagous  to  kerosene. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  less,  measuring  from 
80°  to  90'*  Baume ;  it  rapidly  increases  in 
bulk  when  heated,  readily  evaporates  under 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  permeates  the 
atmosphere,  always  ignites  under  the  flash- 
test  to  which  kerosene  is  subjected,  and  its 
use  in  lamps  if  attempted,  is  always  ex- 
tremely hazardous.  When  mixed  with  ker- 
osene it  forms  that  dangerous  compound  so 
often  sold  under  various  disguises,  as  "Pat- 
ent" or  ^'Safety"  oil,  "Danlbrth's  Fluid," 
"Rose"  oil,  &c.  Though  containing  these 
elements  of  danger,  it  is  not  spontaneously 
combustible  or  explosive,  cannot  be  ignited 
by  friction  or  concussion  (like  nitro-glycer- 
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ine  or  gunpowder),  has  no  destructive  or 
corrosive  effect  upon  any  metals  ;  no  power 
of  penetrating  ghxss  or  escape  from  confine- 
ment in  air-tight  metallic  vessels  ;  has  not, 
as  some  have  erroneously  supposed,  an 
"affinity"  for  fire,  nor  does  it  contain  any 
subtle  or  unrecognized  power  of  destruction. 
In  its  tendency  to  vaporize  and  impreg- 
nate the  atmosphere,  thus  forming  an  ex- 
plosive gas,  lies  the  great  secret  of  its  dan- 
ger. Except  when  contained  in  metallic 
vessels  closely  sealed,  any  approach  to  it 
with  a  fire  or  light  is  always  dangerous,  as 
an  explosion  is  almost  sure  to  follow. 

CARE     IN     HANDLING    AND     STORING    GASO- 
LINE. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  pint  of  gaso- 
line is  sufficient  to  impregnate  and  make 
explosive  200  cubic  feet  of  air.  It  is  also 
evident  that  any  fluid  which,  without  artifi- 
cial heat,  under  ordinary  temperature,  will 
vaporize  and  create  an  explosive  gas,  re- 
quires the  greatest  care  in  handling,  and 
in  no  case  should  be  allowed,  no  matter 
how  small  the  quantity,  nor  in  how  secure 
a  package,  w^ithin  any  building,  or  where 
it  is  liable  to  be  approached  with  a  fire  or 
light,  but  it  should  always  be  kept  in  a 
vault  under  ground,  or  in  a  small  detached 
building  of  brick  or  stone  made  and  used 
for  this  purpose  onlj'. 

DISTANClfi   TROM    PROPERTY    INSURED. 

How  remote  this  vault  or  gas-house  should 
be  from  a  building  will  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances. When  dwellings  or  small 
buildings  are  to  be  lighted,  a  distance  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  is  abundant,  and 
would  not  be  attended  with  any  increase  of 
hazard,  provided  the  receivers,  holders  or 
carburetters  are  made  perfectly  tight,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  leakage  or  escape  of  vapor. 
But  in  case  a  large  number  of  burners  are 
to  be  supplied  for  lighting  large  structures, 
such  as  manufactories,  hotels,  or  public 
buildings,  and  i-equiring  the  use  of  a  large 
quantity  of  the  gasoline  or  fluid,  a  distance 
of  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  should  be  rig- 
idly insisted  upon. 

HOLDERS   OR  RECEIVERS. 

The  committee  consider  it  no  less  import- 
ant that  all  holders,  receivers  or  gasometers 


for  the  manufactured  gas  should  also  be 
excluded  from  the  building,  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  as  to  distance  as  above. 

GASOLINE    GAS — ITS   CHARACTER,    ETC. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  at- 
tempts at   making  a  hydro-carbon   gas  by 
use  of  iron  filings  in  combination  with  acid 
a«d  water,  by  which   process  hydrogen   is 
liberated  and  afterwards  made  luminous  by 
passing  it   through   gasoline  (which  efforts 
have  thus  far  not  been  sufficiently  successful 
to  come  often  under  our  observation  or  war- 
rant  further  consideration),  the  process  of 
making  an  illuminating  gas  from  gasoline 
is  very  simple,  and  though  various  devices 
are  employed  by  the  different  manufacturers 
of  gas  machines,  the  result  is  in  all  cases 
the  same,  and  consists  in  simply  bringing  a 
current  of  air  in  contact,  and  impregnating 
it  with  the  vapor  that  readily  rises  from  the 
fluid,  thus  producing  a  carburetted  air  gas. 
It  is  admitted  that  gas  made  in  this  way  is 
simply  a  mechanical  mixture  of  air  and  the 
vapors  of  gasoline,  and  that  under  certain 
conditions  is  more  liable  to  condense  than 
coal  gas  ;  still  the  experience  of  some  years 
shows   that   when    properly   manufactured 
and  treated,  it  is  rendered  practically  non- 
condensable,  is  safe,  and  may  be  used  in- 
lighting  buildings  with  no  more  apprecia- 
ble risk  than  any  other  kind  of  gas.     The 
peculiarities  of  this  gas  are  that,  being  es- 
pecially rich  in  carbon,  its  weight  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  if  allowed 
to  escape  into  a  room  it  has  a  tendency  to 
sink  rather  than  to  rise.     It  possesses   the 
property  of  diffusiveness  in  common   with 
coal  gas,  though  perhaps  not  to   the  same 
extent ;  it  has  also  quite  a  pungent  odor, 
and  its  escape  is  readily  detected.     That  it 
has  any  corrosive  or  injurious  effects  upon 
metal  pipes  or  fittings,  your  committee  are 
not  prepared  to  say,  or  that  it  is  more  diflS- 
cult  to  confine  than  coal  gas.     In  its  greater 
liability  to  condense,  if  improperly  manu- 
factured  and   introduced,  rests  an  element 
of  danger  most  important  to  underwriters. 
The   recommendations   of  your   committee 
in  previous  reports,  that  the  gas  should  be 
generated  at  a  distance  from  the  premises 
to  be  lighted,  seem  to  remove  this  danger 
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somewhat,  as  the  gas  in  passing  through  the 
main  supply  pipe  becomes  cooled,  and  con- 
densation, which  otherwise  might  take  place 
within  the  building,  is  here  prevented. 

KINDS   OF   GAS   MACHINES. 

"We  need  not  attempt  a  description  of  the 
various  kinds  of  gas  machines  in  use.  We 
have  examined  many,  a  few  are  operated 
by  heat  (generated  by  a  gas  burner  sup-" 
plied  from  the  machine  itself),  or,  if  ob- 
tainable, steam  is  used  ;  the  majority,  how- 
ever, are  operated  by  a  weight  like  a  clock, 
the  apparatus  consisting  of  an  air  pump  or 
forcing  apparatus  acting  in  combination 
with  a  gas  generator  containing  gasoline. 
In  some  cases  both  pump  and  generator  are 
united  together  and  attached  to  an  iron 
frame,  thus  making  a  gas  apparatus  com- 
plete. 

But  in  most  cases  the  air-pump  and  gas 
generator  are  separated.  The  pump  is 
placed  in  the  cellar  of  the  building  lighted, 
and  the  generator  in  an  underground  vault 
(or  buried  in  the  earth),  removed  from  the 
building,  the  two  being  joined  by  pipes. 

This  latter  class  of  machines,  on  account 
of  their  greater  reliability  and  convenience 
in  use,  are  being  rapidly  introduced,  conse- 
quently underwriters  will  frequently  have 
occasion  to  examine  them, 

ALL  GAS  GENERATOKS,  OR  PARTS  OF  MA- 
CHINES CONTAINING  GAS  OR  GASOLINE 
TO    BE    KEPT    OUTSIDE    THE    BUILDING. 

From  what  has  previously  been  said  it  is 
evident  that  no  machine,  or  any  part  there- 
of, containing  gasoline  or  the  manufactured 
gas,  can  be  permitted  within  an  insured 
building.  Apparatus  of  the  class  just  de- 
scribed, when  set  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  report,  do  not  infringe 
this  ruling,  as  the  air-pump  contains  nothing 
but  water,  and  the  risk  of  lighting  a  build- 
ing by  an  apparatus  so  arranged  is  not  in- 
creased by  reason  of  the  location  of  the 
pump  other  than  by  the  possibility  of  the 
gasoline  or  manufactured  gas  being  crowd- 
ed back  through  the  air-pipe  and  so  escaping 
into  the  cellar  of  the  house.  Providing  the 
gas  generator  (as  always  should  be  the  case), 
is  set  lower  in  the  ground  than  is  the  pipe 


that  leads  from  the  pump,  it  is  a  physical 
impossibility  that  any  fluid  should  of  its  own 
accord  rise  and  pass  into  the  pump  by  this 
means.  There  is  a  chance  that  gas  could  be 
forced  back  through  this  pipe,  especially 
during  the  process  of  filling  the  generator 
with  oil,  were  not  provision  made  to  prevent 
it.  This  is  done  by  using  a  double  way- 
cock  for  filling;  the  pipes  are  connected  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  generator  cannot  be 
charged  except  this  cock  be  opened,  and  in  so 
doing  the  vent  pipe  is  necessarily  opened  at  the 
same  time,  thus  affording  an  escape  for  the  gas 
that  otherwise  might  be  forced  back  through 
the  pump.  In  addition  to  this  precaution, 
an  automatic  check  valve  is  inserted  in  the 
air-pipe,  which  allows  the  air  to  pass  from 
the  pump  to  the  generator,  but  prevents  any 
backward  flow  of  gas  or  oil.  A  more  effec- 
tual remedy  than  either  is,  however,  by  such 
improved  construction  of  the  pump  that  the 
air  which  is  forced  through  the  generator  is 
drawn  in  through  a  pipe  leading  from  with- 
out the  cellar  of  the  house,  the  effect  of  which 
is,  supposing  from  any  cause  there  be  a 
backward  pressure  of  gas,  it  could  in  no  case 
escape  into  the  cellar,  but  rather  would  pass 
into  the  open  air  without  the  building. 
This  arrangement  practically  isolates  the 
pump,  and  accomplishing  this  receives  the 
unqualified  endorsement  of  the  committee. 

PRECAUTIONS  IN    PUTTING    UP    MACHINES. 

There  should  also  be  placed  in  the  main 
gas-pipe  near  the  machine  or  apparatus  a 
stop-cock,  so  that  in  case  of  any  emergency 
the  flow  of  gas  can  be  shut  off,  and  also  in 
the  house  a  cock  for  like  purpose ;  the  same 
precaution  should  be  had  with  the  air-pipes 
when  the  air-pump  is  placed  in  the  cellar. 
Suitable  provision  should  be  made  for  cool- 
ing the  gas  and  removing  the  condensation 
outside  the  building,  by  an  inclination  of 
the  pipes,  so  as  to  return  all  such  condensa- 
tion back  to  the  machine. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  compel  manu- 
facturers of  machines  to  place  both  pump 
and  gas  generator  outside  the  building  light- 
ed. But  this  we  are  assured  is  impracticable. 
The  pump  is  the  portion  of  the  apparatus 
that  requires  almost  daily  care,  it  is  therefore 
desirable  to  locate  it  in  some  place  conven- 
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iently  accessible  ;  as  it  contains  water  it 
must  be  kept  where  it  will  not  freeze  ;  it  is 
important  to  its  effective  operation  that  it  be 
so  situated  that  a  good  fall  is  had  for  the 
weight,  and  that  the  place  be  reasonably  dry, 
so  that  the  pulleys  and  moving  parts  may 
not  be  injured  by  rust. 

The  construction  of  a  vault  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  pump  and  secure  the 
above  conditions  (that  are  all  found  in  the 
cellar  of  a  house),  would,  we  are  told,  so 
materially  add  to  the  cost  of  introducing 
machines,  as  to  bar  them  from  general  use, 
and  would  amount  to  prohibition.  That 
machines  are  practically  safe  when  set  in 
this  manner,  if  well  constructed  and  the 
work  of  setting  be  properly  done,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  one  company  has 
now  over  one  thousand  machines  in  con- 
stant use,  many  of  which  have  been  running 
for  the  last  eight  years,  and  that  up  to  this 
time  they  have  not  occasioned  a  dollar's  loss 
to  underwriters. 

MORAL   RISK. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  too 
much  importance  Cnnnot  be  attached  to  the 
mechanics  of  the  business,  to  the  necessity 
of  having  good  conscientious  work  done. 
The  introduction  of  gas  ought  not  under  any 
circumstances  to  be  intrusted  to  unskilled 
persons.  The  secure  laying  and  fitting  of 
pipes  and  fixtures,  a  proper  provision  by 
drips,  &c.,  against  the  possible  liability  of 
the  gas  to  condense,  being  all  material  to 
the  safe  introduction  of  this  gas. 

In  all  our  large  cities  gas  inspectors  are 
appointed,  either  by  the  city  authorities  or 
by  the  coal-gas  companies  themselves,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  gas-pipes  of  the  sev- 
eral buildings  where  it  is  proposed  to  intro- 
duce gas  are  tight,  that  they  are  proven  by 
proper  tests,  and  other  precautions  are  taken 
to  insure  safety.  On  the  other  hand,  gas 
machines  are  put  up  usually  in  the  country, 
and  in  many  cases  by  persons  little  familiar 
with  the  use  and  introduction  of  gas,  or  by 
men  of  little  or  no  responsibility  or  char- 
acter, who,  intent  only  on  their  desire  to  sell 
machines,  are  reckless  of  the  life  and  prop- 
erty they  endanger  by  their  unscrupulous 
operations.     Such  persons  make  machines 


of  poor  material,  and  in  the  cheapest  possi- 
ble way,  and  by  false  representations,  and  in 
many  instances  by  garbling  our  reports,  so 
as  to  make  them  appear  to  mean  what  was 
never  intended,  they  succeed  in  selling  and 
putting  up  their  apparatus  in  the  cellars  of 
dwellings,  thereby  greatly  endangering  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  occupants.  Some 
of  this  class  openly  advertise  in  their  circu- 
lars that  their  machines  when  so  set  meet 
the  approval  of  underwriters. 

In  this  connection,  it  has  ever  been  the 
policy  of  the  Board  to  refrain  from  giving 
preference  to  any  particular  process  or  ap- 
paratus but  those  machines  which,  by  the 
durable  material  used  in  their  construction, 
the  personal  care  and  supervision  given  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to  insure 
safety  in  the  setting  of  their  apparatus,  the 
secure  fitting  of  pipes,  the  intelligent  pro- 
vision they  make  to  avoid  condensation,  and 
the  precautions  shown  to  insure  safety,  should 
have  our  fullest  endorsement,  and  espec- 
ially should  this  be  said  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  machines  who  do  not  sell  rights  or 
allow  unskilled  or  irresponsible  persons  to 
put  up  machines.  It  is  not  the  experience 
of  the  committee  that  more  than  one  or  two 
such  companies  exist,  and  in  the  report  now 
presented  it  has  been  our  aim  to  point  out 
the  only  method  by  which,  in  our  judgment, 
the  use  of  gas  machines  can  be  permitted 
without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  insur- 
ance companies. 

ADVICE   TO   LOCAL    BOARDS    AIS^D    AGENTS. 

On  application  for  permission  to  use  any 
gas  machine  or  gas-making  apparatus,  sur- 
vey the  premises  with  reference  to  the  fol-. 
lowing  requirements,  all  of  which  must  be 
substantially  complied  with  to  ensure  safety: 

1st.  The  vault  or  gas-house  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  premises  insured  the  dis- 
tance required  by  this  Report. 

2d.  The  machine  and  all  the  apparatus 
to  be  made  of  good  materials  and  in  a  sub- 
stantial and  workmanlike  manner. 

3d.  All  the  apparatus  containing  gaso- 
line or  other  inflammable  fluid,  or  any  gas- 
holder, is  to  be  placed  in  a  vault  outside 
the  building  or  premises  to  be  insured. 

4th.  Stop-cocks  must  be  placed  on  both 
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the  gas  and  air-pipes  near  the  machine  in 
the  vault,  and  also  on  the  gas-pipe  within 
the  building,  and  on  the  air-pipe  near  the 
air-pump  when  the  pump  is  in  the  cellar  or 
building. 

5th.  The  vent-pipe  and  filling-pipe  are  to 
be  so  arranged  that  one  cannot  be  opened 
without  opening  both. 

6th.  All  the  main  gas-pipes  leading  to 
the  premises  lighted,  must  have  an  inclina- 
tion towards  the  gas  machine,  so  as  to  re- 
turn all  the  condensation  that  may  take 
place  in  the  pipes. 

7th,  The  premises  to  be  lighted  must  be 
securely  piped,  the  pipes  thoroughly  tested 
by  competent  persons  before  the  gas  is  let 
on,  and  the  pipes  so  put  up  as  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  all  accumulation  of  any 
condensation  that  may  occur  inside  the 
building  lighted. 

8th.  Particular  inquiries  are  to  be  made 
as  to  the  competency  of  the  persons  who 
are  to  have  charge  of  filling  the  machine, 
and  to  ascertain  if  they  are  informed  as  to 
the  importance  of  having  the  vent  open  and 
the  air-pump  shut  oflf  whilst  the  machine  is 
being  filled  with  fluid,  or  the  great  danger 
of  using  a  light  in  or  near  the  gas-house  or 
vault. 

9th.  No  barrels  containing  gasoline  or 
other  like  fluid,  or  from  which  gasoline  has 
recently  been  emptied  (yet  full  of  vapor), 
are  to  be  allowed  to  be  kept  in  any  cellar, 
barn,  shed  or  out-building  where  other  prop- 
erty is  kept,  or  where  there  is  a  liability  to 
use  a  fire  or  light. 

10th.  In  case  the  air-pump  of  the  ma- 
chine is  placed  in  the  cellar  of  the  building, 
an  automatic  check-valve  is  to  be  inserted 
in  the  air-pipe  to  prevent  the  backward 
flow,  and  escape  of  gas  through  the  pump 
into  the  cellar,  or  the  pump  is  to  be  so 
constructed  and  set  that  the  air  supplying 
it  is  drawn  through  an  induction  pipe  lead- 
ing from  without  the  building. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Henry  A.  Oakley, 
D.  A.  Heald, 
'  Committee, 

New  York,  January  27th,  1876. 


C0MTI14ENTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  "Way  it  Swindled   its   Pacific 
Coast  Policy-holders  I 


A   DAMAGING   EXPOSURE  I! 


J5r.    JT".    SlaJie,    Geo.    C.  Lake,    and   A.  A. 

Webber,  of  this  City,  and  S.    T7 .  JIattf 

tnond,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Officer* 

of  the  Company,   fartle* 

Implicated. 


Since  the  first  day  of  our  connection  with 
the  Coast  Review,  we  have  almost  con- 
stantly been   called    upon  to  expose  some 
fraud   which  was   being   perpetrated   upon 
the  community  by  some  company  or  agent, 
or  by  some  individuals  upon  some  life  in- 
surance   company.     This   unpleasant   duty 
has  been  forced  upon  us  so  frequently  that 
we  almost  begin  to  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  un- 
mask these  villains   and  hold  them  up  in 
all  their  nakedness   and  deformity,  to   the 
public    gaze.     It    was    only   a    couple    of 
months  since  we  were  called  upon  to  expose 
an  attempted  fraud  upon  one  of  our  largest 
and  most  substantial  companies  by  a  trio 
of    respectable  (?)    citizens   of   Marysville, 
and  we  did   it   to   the  best  of  our   ability. 
Indeed,  we  have  dealt  out  dose  after  dose 
to  these  fellows  so  often,  that  to  not  keep 
on  repeating  it  would  be  to  let  the  patient 
die  for  the  want  of  that  skill  which  comes 
of  constant  practice.     This   time  it  is  not 
one  of   your  ordinary  kind  of  frauds,  or 
ordinary  men  who  have  perpetrated  it,  that 
we  have  to  expo.«e.     The  fraud  is  gigantic 
for  its  extent  and  villainy,  and  the  perpe- 
trators are  men  of  prominence  and  stand- 
ing.    The  company  is  the  Continental  Life 
of  New  York,   and  the  parties  are  H.  H. 
Blake,    General    Agent,    George    C.  Lake, 
private  Secretary,  and  confidential  clerk  to 
Mr.  Blake  ;  A.  A.  Webber,  formerly  Gen- 
I  eral  Agent  for  Oregon  of  the  above  Com- 
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pany,  and  S.  U.  Hammond,  a  Special  Agent 
sent  out  to  this  coast  from  the  East.  The 
three  first-named  individuals  are  well  known 
in  this  city,  Mr.  Blake  having  been  a  res- 
ident and  prominent  business  man  of  San 
Francisco  for  many  years,  and  now  a  stock 
broker. 

"What  we  now  have  to  say  about  these 
gentlemen  is  not  said  to  avenge  any  wrong 
which  they  have  done  us,  as  our  business 
relations  with  them  have  always  been  pleas- 
ant, but  we  say  it  because  we  consider  it  a 
duty  that  we  owe  to  society  and  to  the 
public  at  large,  as  we  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  men  who  will  deliberately  en- 
gage in  a  conspiracy  of  the  kind  we  are 
about  to  expose,  will  not  do  to  trust  in  ordi" 
nary  business  relations,  where  an  oppor- 
tunity might  arise  wherein  they  could  make 
a  few  dollars  by  deception  and  fraud. 
Their  swindling  operations  have  been  going 
on  over  eighteen  months,  but,  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  last  year,  so  quietly  and  so 
shrewdly  that  it  did  not  become  known  to 
us  until  quite  recently.  But  to  details,  for 
they  are  many,  and,  for  depths  of  rascality, 
great. 

Mr.  Blake  has  for  several  years  past  been 
the  General  Agent  for  this  Coast  of  the  Con- 
tinental Life  Insurance  Company,  and  a 
very  energetic  agent  he  was.  Every  energy 
in  his  power  was  exerted  in  securing  appli- 
cations for  insurance.  Hosts  of  sub-agents 
were  employed  all  over  the  country  to  can- 
vass for  his  company,  who  were  taught  by 
him  to  preach  the  virtues,  solvency  and  sta- 
bility, as  well  as  the  liberality  of  his  com- 
pany. All  of  his  persuasive  powers  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  public  to  entice 
them  into  his  company  ;  and  so  well  did 
he  succeed,  that  at  the  last  report  he 
made  to  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of 
California,  he  had  on  this  Coast  alone 
1,478  policies  outstanding,  representing 
$5,268,550  of  insurance,  the  annual  pre- 
miums on  which  amounted  to  f  178, 265. 
About  this  time  the  Legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia passed  those  obnoxious  laws  in  rela- 
tion to  life  insurance  which  caused  many  of 
the  companies  to  discontinue  new  business 
in  the  State.     But  right  here  allow  us  to 


say  that  nearly  every  company  but  the  one 
in  question,  have  treated  their  policy- 
holders with  all  the  consideration  and  lib- 
erality in  their  power.  Not  so,  however, 
with  the  Continental.  This  company  im- 
mediately began  to  cast  about  to  see  how 
they  could  best  freeze  out  the  Pacific  Coast 
policy-holders,  and  through  the  genius  of 
the  officers  at  the  home  oflSce,  they  con- 
cocted a  plan  which,  for  its  vagueness, 
deception  and  rascality,  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  insurance  frauds.  The 
first  move  in  the  way  of  accomplishing 
their  designs  upon  the  policy-holders  was 
to  undermine  their  confidence  in  the  sol- 
vency of  the  company,  and  this  part  of 
the  job  was  left  to  Mr.  Blake  and  his  con- 
federates, Mr.  Lake  and  Mr.  "Webber. 
This  was  done  by  addressing  confidential 
letters  to  their  policy-holders  all  over  the 
coast,  intimating  that  they  were  unexpect- 
edly in  possession  of  certain  information  in 
regard  to  the  company  detrimental  to  its 
standing,  and  evincing  a  strong  desire  to  aid 
the  aforesaid  deluded  and  wronged  policy- 
holders to  get  out  of  the  unpleasant  dilemma 
with  as  little  loss  and  trouble  as  possible. 
As  a  sample  of  this  style  of  correspondence 
we  give  the  following,  verbatim  et  litera- 
tim : 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  18,  1875. 

Mk. , 

Portland,  Oregon. 

Dear  Sir:  From  my  own  choice  my  con- 
nection with  this  agency  will  soon  terminate. 
My  object  in  addressing  you  at  this  time  is 
to  say  that  in  case  you  should  visit  this  city 
soon  it  will  be  greatly  to  your  interest  to 
call  on  me,  when  I  can  give  you  some  in- 
formation respecting  this  company  (which 
I  can  not  do  by  letter),  and  which  you  may 
do  well  to  be  advised  of. 

Bring  your  policy  with  you,  and  drop  me 
a  line  a  day  or  two  in  advance,  so  that  I 
may  be  home  when  you  call. 
Respectfully  yours, 

H.  H.  Blakk. 

To  this  delectable  letter  the  following 
answer  was  made  : 

Portland,  Oregon,  Dec.  26,  1875. 
H.    H.    Blake,    Esq.,     Dear    Sir: — 
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Your  letter  of  18th  instant  came  to  hand 
last  evening  ;  in  answer  I  would  say  that  as 
matters  now  are  it  will  be  utterly  impossible 
for  me  to  visit  your  city  unless  I  have  the 

assurance  that  such  a  trip  may  be  made  one 
of  profit  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate 

for  the  expenses  which  I  should  necessarily 
be  put  to.  From  the  tenor  of  your  letter  I 
infer  that  you  are  in  possession  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Continental  Company, 
which  in  its  mildest  form  is  not  at  all  com- 
plimentary to  them  ;  be  that  as  it  may,  I  do 
not  see  why  you  cannot  communicate  by 
letter  as  well  as  orally ;  if  it  be  from  fear 
of  compromising  yourself  in  any  manner, 
you  can  make  your  statement  and  I  will 
promise  after  its  perusal  to  return  it  imme- 
diately to  your  keeping;  or  you  can  make 
your  statement  and  not  sign  your  name  to 
it.  If  lam  being  swindled  by  the  company 
and  it  is  in  your  power  to  end  it,  it  strikes 
me  that  the  simple  fact  of  your  being 
on  a  salary  from  the  company  perpetrating 
the  swindle,  should  not  prevent  you  from 
putting  me  on  my  guard;  it  certainly  would 
be  no  breach  of  confidence  on  your  part 
toward  them,  as  the  cause  of  justice  and 
right  on  the  other  hand  would  be  the  better 
subserved  by  imparting  said  information. 

If  my  suspicions  are  correct  and  you  can 
assist  me  to  recover  what  I  have  paid  on  the 
larger  portion  thereof,  of  course  I  am  will- 
ing to  compensate  you  well  for  your  trouble, 
but  would  like  to  arrange  the  matter  with- 
out adding  the  expense  of  a  trip  in  person. 
If  it  will  help  matters  I  might  assign  my 
policy  with  a  power  of  attorney,  if  need  be, 
to  some  friend  in  j'our  city,  to  act  for  me  in 
the  premises.  Anxiously  awaiting  your 
early  reply,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 


To  this  Mr.  Blake  made  the  following 
reply  : 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  4th,  1876. 
Mr. ,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Dear  Sir — Yours  26th  Dec.  to  hand  and 
noted. 

I  cannot  state  to  you  by  letter  what  I 
would  say  if  I  could  see  you  ;  not  that  I 
fear  you  would  abuse  my  confidence,  but 


because  I  cannot  give  the  time  necessary. 
Mj' connection  with  this  company  has  en- 
tirely ceased,  and  it  ceased  of  my  own  choos- 
ing. They  are  now  closing  up  their  affairs 
here  through  a  Mr.  S.  U.  Hammond,  pre- 
paratory to  a  full  withdrawal  of  business  on 
this  coast.  How  ftvr,  or  to  what  extent  they 
propose  to  cease  business  elsewhere  is  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture,  of  which  you  may  judge 
as  well  as  myself.  My  relations  with  them 
have  been  friendly,  and  we  closed  our  ar- 
rangements with  a  perfectly  good  under- 
standing, so  that  I  have  no  ill  feeling  towards 
them,  or  they  towards  myself.  Of  course, 
taking  into  account  the  expense,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  would  i-ecommend  you  to  visit 
this  city  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, unless  some  other  business  should 
call  you  here  as  well.  But  it  occurs  to  me 
that  it  is  quite  possible  you  may  do  well  to 
consider  the  proposition  he  here  authorizes 
me  to  make  to  you,  rather  than  to  trust  to 
the  future.  However,  on  that  point  I  shall 
not  influence  you,  leaving  it  to  your  own 
good  judgment. 

He  says,  in  lieu  of  j-our  present  policy 
he  can  give  you  in  cash  §110,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  insurance,  will  give  you  a  policy  on 
the  ten-year  term  plan  amounting  to  §1,000, 
and  will  allow  one  year  free  and  also  one- 
half  of  the  following  two  years  free.  By 
this  means  you  -vNOuld  pay  nothing  for  one 
year  from  date  and  then  for  two  more  years 
you  would  only  pay  sixteen  dollars  a  year. 

However,  it  is  the  cash  part  of  his  proposi- 
tion which  would  attract  m//  attention  (small 
tho'  it  be)  were  the  case  mine.  If,  on  re- 
flection, you  desire  to  accept  proposition, 
sign  the  blank  marked  A,  go  to  some  good 
physician  and  be  examined  on  B,  (Mr. 
Hammond  will  pay  doctor),  send  both  to 
Hammond  or  myself  with  the  old  policy  and 
the  proposition  will  be  carried  out. 

I  beg  to  say,  whatever  I  can  do  for  you  I 
will,  and  without  charge. 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  carry  out  your  sug- 
gestion and  appoint  some  one  here  to  act  for 
you,  but  in  that  case  you  may  as  well  sign 
blanks,  etc.,  and  send  to  him. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  H.  Blake. 
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The  policy  for  which  this  generous  offer 
was  made  was  a  3l>000  twelve-years  endow- 
ment, taken  out  on  the  12th  day  of  August, 
1867,  on  which  all  the  premiums  are  paid 
up,  and  therefore  due  m  1879.  In  regard 
to  this  new  policy  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
company  is  charging  mutual  rates  on  a  life 
policy  for  a  "ten-year  term  policy;"  an 
example  of  this  sharp  practice  will  be 
found  further  on  in  this  article.  But 
this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  game.  The 
company  proceeded  to  value  all  of  their 
outstanding  policies  on  this  Coast,  and  fur- 
nish this  motley  crew  with  those  valuations, 
allowing  them  an  immense  commission,  or 
discount,  on  all  the  policies  they  could  buy 
up.  Then  it  issued  a  new  policy  on  the 
"  Ten-Year  Term  Plan,"  and  in  some  cases 
charged  in  the  face  of  the  policy  "  ordinary 
life  "  rates  instead  of  "ten-year  "  rates,  or 
about  double  the  "ten-year"  rate,  and  agree 
to  give  the  policy-holder  the  first  year's  pre- 
mium in  full,  and  half  of  the  next  succeed- 
ing eight  years,  or  most  any  way  that  would 
be  the  most  attractive.  Sometimes  they 
■would  give  all  the  three  first  years'  pre- 
miums on  this  new  policy ;  other  times 
half  for  a  portion  of  the  time  ;  but  actually 
collecting  the  full  rates  for  the  kind  of 
policy  issued.  This  was  a  very  nice 
dodge,  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Blake  and  his  most  excellent  company. 
The  deluded  policy-holder  was  offered  so 
much  cash — say  one-fourth  the  value  of  his 
policy — and  a  "ten-year"  policy,  with  half 
the  premiums  paid,   when  in   reality   they 

"WERE     COLLECTING     THE     FULL     PREMIUM. 

Of  course  this  game  could  not  be  played 
upon  any  except  those  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  principles  and  practices  of  life  insur- 
ance ;  but  it  worked  well  in  many  cases,  as 
the  sequel  will  show. 

In  case  of  policy  No.  1,098,  for  ?5,000, 
thirteen-year  endowment,  nine  years  paid, 
loan  one-third,  which  amounted  to  ^500,  the 
company,  through  these  men,  induced  the 
holder  to  accept  ?1,000  cash  for  it ;  and  as 
an  inducement  to  get  him  to  accept  this 
small  sum,  they  offered  him  one  of  these 
term  policies  above  mentioned,  which  he 
thought  was  a  plain  life  policy.    The  reason 


why  he  was  deceived  in  the  character  of  the 
policy  was  the  fact  that  they  were  charging 
h\m plain  life  rates,  viz.,  §121.80  for  ^3,000 
at  his  age,  and  he  considered  that  as  they 
agreed  to  give  him  all  of  the  first,  and  one- 
half  of  each  succeeding  eight  years  off,  he 
was  being  favored  by  the  company  to  the 
extent  of  §609  in  the  way  of  future  pre- 
miums, in  addition  to  the  $1,000  cash  offered 
for  his  endowment.  This  $609  was  the 
clinching  argument  in  securing  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  old  policy,  but  not  one  cent  of  it 
was,  or  ever  could  be  realized  to  the  policy- 
holder, as  the  premium  on  the  kind  of  policy 
he  had  received  was  really  only  half  of  what 
he  tvas  charged.  This  is,  in  our  opinion,  a 
plain  case  of  getting  money  under  false  pre- 
tenses. 

The  cash  paid  on  the  above  policy  is  much 
larger  in  proportion  than  any  case  which 
has  come  under  our  notice,  although  it  falls 
far  short  of  what  was  due.  The  amount  first 
offered  by  Mr.  Hammond  was  $600,  but  the 
gentleman  holding  the  policy  did  not  choose 
to  accept  that  sum.  By  threats  of  exposure 
he  succeeded  in  getting  the  cash  part  in- 
creased to  $1,000.  We  cite  the  above  case 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  little  money 
received,  as  to  show  the  character  of  this 
new  "  ten-year  term  "  insurance,  on  which 
"  mutual  rates  "  were  charged. 

In  another  case,  where  a  gentleman  holds 
a  $10,000  ten-year  endowment,  due  in  May, 
1877,  these  generous  follows  first  offered  him 
$5,000,  but  afterwards  raised  their  bid  to 
$6,000,  thus  admitting  that  in  the  first  oflfer 
they  had  sought  to  cheat  him  out  of  at  least 
$1,000.  The  policy-holder  in  this  case, 
however,  was  sharp  enough  to  know  that 
his  policy  was  worth  more,  and  decided  to 
hold  it,  even  against  their  assurances  of  in- 
solvency. 

In  the  case  of  a  minister  who  holds  a 
$3,000,  ten-payment,  thirteen-year  endow- 
ment, due  in  1880,  with  a  loan  of  $467 
standing  against  it,  he  was  offered  $600  in 
cash  for  it  and  one  of  the  term  policies. 

Another  case,  where  a  laboring  man  in 
this  city  held  a  $2,000  endowment  policy, 
payable  in  two  years  from  the  time  the  offer 
was  made,  they  induced  him  to   sell  it  to 
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them  for  $500  in  cash.  This  man  had  paid 
the  premiums  cheerfully  and  promptly  with 
a  view  of  drawing  his  $2,000  at  the  end  of 
the  time  and  buying  a  home  for  his  little 
family,  and  when  he  found  he  had  to  sacra- 
fice  it — and  this  he  supposed  he  had  to  do, 
as  the  company  was  reported  to  bo  insolv- 
ent— he  actually  shed  tears  in  Mr.  Blake's 
office. 

In  another  case  where  a  man  was  thus 
swindled  out  of  his  policy,  an  attorney  was 
called  in  and  consulted,  and  he  called  upon 
these  generous  rogues  and  notified  them  that 
unless  the  policy  was  reinstated  in  ten  days, 
he  would  send  them  all  to  San  Quentin. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  policy  was  reinstated  in 
the  allotted  time. 

The  way  this  thing  was  managed  was 
something  like  this  :  A  special  circular,  or 
rather  a  confidential  letter,  was  addressed  to 
each  policy-holder,  asking  them  to  call  at 
the  office  in  this  city  and  they  would  "  learn 
something  of  interest  to  them,"  and  to 
bring  their  policies  along  with  them  when 
they  came.  Then  when  the  policy-holders 
presented  themselves  at  the  office,  little  Lake 
was  trotted  out  from  his  desk  to  meet  them 
and  break  the  startling  news  by  telling  them 
of  the  condition  of  the  company,  that  it 
was  in  a  financial  difficulty,  and  that  he 
sympathized  with  them  in  their  trouble  ; 
and,  after  explaining  to  them  how  he  had 
found  out  the  condition  of  the  company,  he 
would  advise  them  to  go  inside  and  see  Mr. 
Blake  and  Mr.  Hammond,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  generous  oifer  th>se  gentlemen 
would  make  them,  rather  than  to  lose  all 
the  money  they  had  paid  in  to  the  company. 
Then  the  policy-holder  would  step  into  the 
private  office.  Mr.  Blake  would  then  in- 
troduce the  policy-holders  to  Mr.  Hammond, 
who,  after  dilating  upon  the  beauties  of 
California  and  its  salubrious  climate,  would 
proceed  to  unfold  to  them  the  dark  future  of 
the  once  glorious  Continental,  that  the  prob- 
abilities were  that  in  less  than  twelve  months 
there  would  be  no  Continental  of  New  York, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  then  he  would  explain  what 
he  could  do  for  them.  The  result  was,  that 
many  of  their  policies  were  bought  up  and 
the  agency  entirely  removed  from  this  coast 


on  January  1st,  of  this  year,  and  all  of 
those  policy-holders  who  were  too  shrewd  to 
sell  out,  notified  that,  in  future,  they  must 
send  their  premiums  to  New  York. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  work  they 
talked  it  freely  around  that  the  company 
was  in  fact  insolvent,  and  that  they  were 
compelled  to  borrow  last  year  $250,000  to 
make  good  their  annual  statement,  and  that 
they  would  have  to  borrow  $500,000  to  make 
good  this  year's.  Yet  in  the  face  of  all 
this  the  company  reports  this  year  a  clean 
surplus  of  $756,544.  Now,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter? Have  Blake  &  Co.  lied,  or  have  the 
officers  at  the  home  office  sworn  falsely  ? 
We  are  positive  that  one  or  the  other  is  the 
case,  or  perhaps  both.  We  also  learn  that 
this  company  has  done  the  same  thing  in 
most  of  the  Southern  States.  Many  policy- 
holders have  called  upon  us  in  this  matter, 
and  we  have  invariably  advised  them  to 
keep  their  policies  and  pay  up  their  premi- 
ums, as  they  could  not  lose  more  than  40 
or  50'  per  cent,  of  the  amount  due  them  if 
the  company  were  to  fail,  and  that  is  more 
than  any  of  them  were  oflfered  or  received 
by  the  high-toned-respectables  (?)  represent- 
ing the  business  on  this  coast. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  A.  A. 
Webber's  part  of  the  game  was  to  visit 
in  person  those  men  whom  he  had  induced 
to  join  the  company  when  soliciting  for  it  in 
this  State  and  Oregon.  Mr.  Webber  was  a 
good  solicitor,  and  within  the  last  ten  yearg 
has  induced  many  men  to  insure  in  the  "Old 
Continental;"  he  therefore  was  the  proper 
man  to  send  to  these  policy-holders.  To 
show  how  sincere  Mr.  Webber  was  in  bis 
statements  to  the  policy-holder,  we  will 
state  that  in  one  case  we  know  of,  he,  after 
trying  in  vain  to  induce  the  gentleman  to 
change,  acknowledged  that  he  believed  the 
company  was  sound,  and  advised  the  man  as 
a  friend,  not  to  change,  stating,  however,  as 
an  excuse  for  his  unceasing  efiForts  to  get  him 
to  change,  that  he  was  employed  by  the 
company,  and  of  course,  must  obey  instruc- 
tions. It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  illustrate 
further,  yet  we  could  fill  this  whole  issue 
with  examples  of  this  unheard-of  rascality 
in  the  business  of  life  insurance. 
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The  New  York  Fire. 

The  Insurance  Times  of  New  York  for 
February  has  this  to  say  about  the  New 
York  fire  of  the  8th  of  February,  and  its 
lessons  to  insurance  companies  : 

"The  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  build- 
ing at  444  and  446  Broadway,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Tuesday,  the  8th  inst.,  has  awak- 
ened great  interest  in  fire  insurance  circles, 
not  only  because  it  was  a  great  fire,  con- 
suming a  vast  amount  of  property,  but 
because  it  tested  the  ability  of  our  ordinary 
business  builings  to  resist  fire,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  fire  department,  with  its  pres- 
ent water  supply  and  facilities,  to  withstand 
the  progress  of  a  great  conflagration  once 
fairly  started.  The  fire  engines  promptly 
responded  to  the  alarm,  and  were  on  the 
spot  in  a  few  minutes  after  it  was  given, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  twenty  streams  of 
■water  were  playing  upon  the  burning  build- 
ing. They  may,  therefore,  be  credited  with 
making  excellent  time,  but  when  the  first 
engine  arrived  the  rear  of  the  building  in 
Crosby  street  presented  a  sheet  of  flame, 
which  was  bursting  through  the  windows 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  fire  spread,  is  ascribed  to  the 
open  elevator  which  acted  like  a  furnace 
blast.  The  headway  gained  by  the  fire 
rendered  the  destruction  of  the  building  in 
■which  it  originated  inevitable  ;  but  it  was 
also  so  slightly  separated  from  the  building, 
448  and  450,  that  the  latter  was  unavoid- 
ably destined  to  share  its  ftite.  Between 
the  building,  448  and  450,  and  the  stone 
front  building,  452,  a  sky-light  extended 
from  floor  to  floor,  affording  an  almost 
open  passage  for  the  flames.  These  three 
buildings,  fronting  on  Broadway  bearing 
five  numbers,  the  two  first  extending 
through  to  Crosby  street,  wore  virtually 
one  risk,  for  it  was  known  that  if  a  fire 
once  acquired  full  sway  in  any  part,  the 
whole  three  were  doomed.  The  first  two 
structures  mentioned  had  on  Broadway 
iron  fronts  without  brick  backing.  The 
experience  of  firemen  has  rendered  them 
very  cautious  in  approaching  iron  walls  of 
this  character. 


"  In  this  instance,  under  the  intense  heat, 
they  curled  and  twisted  like  so  much  card- 
board. The  strongest  pillars  and  girders 
were  quickly  distorted  and  drawn  out  of 
their  bearings  and  supports,  precipitating, 
without  warning,  the  structure  into  the 
blazing  furnace  below,  or  upon  the  side- 
walks of  the  street.  Firemen,  therefore, 
cannot  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  approach  the 
iron  front  of  a  burning  building,  and  they 
have  to  play  on  the  fire  from  the  roofs  of 
adjoining  structures. 

"  The  New  York  Fire  Department  is 
not  supplied  with  a  fire  ladder  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  hosemen  to 
play  on  dangerous  places,  from  an  eleva- 
tion, in  safety.  The  premises  we  have 
mentioned  were  soon  a  mass  of  flame,  from 
Broadway  to  Crosby  street,  illuminating 
New  York  and  neighboring  cities.  The 
efforts  of  the  firemen  were  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  adjoining  and  neighboring 
buildings.  The  loss  of  life,  at  this  fire, 
which  is  so  much  lamented,  was  occasioned 
by  the  fall  of  the  north  wall  of  the  Conti- 
nental Hotel.  After  444  had  burned  level 
to  the  ground,  and  the  firemen  had  suc- 
ceeded in  drenching  the  debris,  a  number 
ventured  into  the  ruins  with  hose,  and  were 
engaged  playing  upon  the  wall,  when  it 
was  perceived  that  the  upper  portion  was 
bulging  out.  The  alarm  was  raised  ;  but 
the  wall  fell,  with  a  terrific  crash,  before 
the  firemen  could  clamber  over  the  debris. 
Two  were  killed,  and  one  seriously  injured. 

"  The  value  of  the  property  destroj'ed  is 
estimated  at  §2,800,000,  and  the  amount  of 
insurance  will  reach  |2,000,000.  The  strug- 
gle between  the  fire  and  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment was  carried  on  under  circumstances 
favorable  to  the  firemen,  for  there  was  little 
wind  and  the  weather  was  very  mild  for 
the  season.  There  were  no  frozen  hydrants 
or  pipes,  and  no  tempestuous  blast  to  spread 
the  flames  ;  yet  the  firemen  had  to  fight 
like  heroes,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  to 
prevent  that  fire  from  becoming  a  vast  con- 
flagration. This  warning  should  convince 
our  civic  government  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  increasing  the  water  supply  and 
the  capacity  of  the  mains.     It  also  renders 
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the  most  skeptical  sensible  of  the  danger 
of  putting  up  iron  buildings  as  they  are 
at  present  constructed.  "We  believe  that 
our  fire  underwriters  have  taken  the  lesson 
to  heart ;  but  will  they  profit  by  it?" 

Michigan  Fire  Business  for  1875. 

Insurance  Commissioner  Kow,  of  Michi- 
gan, will  accept  thanks  for  copies  of  his 
preliminary  report  for  1875,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts  of  the  Michi- 
gan business  of  all  companies  authorized  to 
operate  in  that  State,  for  the  year  1875: 

Name  and  Location.       Premiums  Losses 

received,  incurred. 

Michigan  Companies. 

Detroit  Fire  &  Marine,  Dtr.816] ,310.51  S79.122.00 

Michigan  State,  Adrian 56,301.68  18,879.41 

State,  Lansing 69,602.73  24,444.67 

Companies  of  other  Stales. 

Miua,  Hartford,  Conn 893,563.17  $48,443.61 

Agricul.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  38,006.00  34,816.09 

AUemania,  Pittsburg,  Pa...  24,035.70  23,884.72 

Amazon,  Cincinnati,  0 21,438.87  16,865.34 

American,  Chicago,  III 68,089.22  24,572.49 

American  Central,  St.  Louis  10,487.06  5,981.33 

American  Fire,  Phi'delphia  33,234.21  16,659.85 

Armenia,  Pittsburg,  Pa 2,795.16  679.77 

Atlantic  F.&M.,Provid*nce      2,993.93  1,283.41 

Atlas,  Hartford,  Conn 22,298.99  12,424.94 

AuroraF.&  M.,  Cincinnati..  11,012.02  12,.320.98 

Bangor,  Bangor,  Me 7,013.74  1,783.33 

Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 9,514.14  1,233.05 

Buffalo  Gorman,  Buffalo 11,696.11  5,446.59 

Citizen's,  Newark,  N.  J 10,981.02  7,152.34 

Citizen's,  New  York 10,024..57  3,233.99 

Commerce,  Albany,  N.  Y....      5,561.74  5,949.67 

Commerce  Fire,  New  York      5,284.34  2,394.70 

CommercialFire,  New  York      1,288.81  

Commonwealth,  Boston 2,418.10         

Connecticut  Fire,  Hartford..  12,715.39  8,968.85 

Continental,  New  York 62,037.63  35,715.24 

Equitable  F.  &  M.,  Provid.      2,993.93  1,188.72 

Fairfield  Fire,  S.  Norwalk..      9,063.84  8,047.85 

Faneuil  Hall,  Boston 9,517.13  6,979.52 

Farmers'  &  Drovers',  Louis- 
ville, Ky 7,019.05  1,554.37 

Fireman's  Fund,  S.  F.,  Cal.  12,165.34  4,996.35 

Fire  Ass'n,  Philadelphia 53,198.74  25,902.51 

Franklin,  Indianapolis 5,087.56  5,619.24 

Franklin  Fire,  Philad'a 46,454.75  25,662.13 

German  American,  N.  Y 45.057.57  20,739.46 

German           "    Pittsburgh      6,853.86  1,907.77 

Germania,  Newark,  N.  J....      4,164.01  2,293.25 

Germania  Fire,  Elizabeth...      1,946.53  

Germania  Fire,  New  York..  51,566.61  29,408.14 
Germania  F.  &  M.,  Cincin- 
nati, 0 5,458.89  2,961.65 

Girard  F.  k  M.,  Philad'a....  22,635.69  8,214.61 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 18.611.65  13.305.74 


Globe,  Cincinnati,  0 4,585.33 

Guaranty  Fire,  Now  York...  211.50 

Hanover  Fire,  New  York....  51,566.61 

Hartford  Fire,  Hartford 95,242.01 

Hoffman  Fire,  New  York....  8,103.65 

Home,  New  York 124,458.17 

Home,  Newark,  N.  J 1,630.91 

Home,  Columbus,  0 14,145.10 

Howard,  New  York 12,676.59 

Hudson,  Jersey  City,  N.  J...  11,908.89 

Humboldt,  Newark,  N.  J...  8,879.49 

Ins.  Co.  of  N.  A.,  Philad'a..  91,544.84 

Ins.  Co.  of  the  State  of  Pa..  2,417.41 

Irving,  New  York ,  5,365.46 

Kansas,  Leavenworth,  Ks...  7,634.02 

Kenton,  Covington,  Ky 4,304.50 

Lamar,  New  York 2,340.62 

Lancaster,  Lancaster,  Pa....  13,520.54 

Lorillard,  New  York 12,483.10 

Manhattan  Fire,  New  York  23,776.72 

Manufacturer's,  Newark 1,690.22 

Manufrs.,  F.  &  M.  Boston...  3,441.36 

Mechanics'  &  Traders',  N.Y  3,784.26 

Mercantile,  Cleveland,  0 16,497.67 

Mercantile  Fire,  New  York  4,802.29 

Mercantile  Mutual,  N.  Y 12,920.98 

Merchant's.  Newark,  N.  J..  10,.391.45 

Merchant's,  Providence 2,993.93 

Meriden,  Conn 2,626.41 

National  Fire,  Hartford 22,530.37 

National  Fire,  Now  York...  4,170.62 
N.  J.  F.,M.  &  Inland,  Cam- 

dem,  N.  J 621.96 

N.  Y.  Centr'l-,  Uni'n  Springs  29,492.91 

Niagara,  New  York 54,471.56 

Northern,  Watertown,  N.Y.  12.857.81 

N.  W.  National,  Milwaukee  44,383.11 

Orient,  Hartford,  Conn 21,167.21 

Orient  Mutual,  New  York...  6,164.10 
Oswego  &  Onondaga,  Phoe- 
nix, N.  Y 2,642.81 

Pacific  Mutual,  New  York..  11,391.03 

Pennsylvania  Fire,  Philad'a  21,833.54 

Peoples',  Memphis,  Tenn....  15,500.46 

Peoples',  Newark,  N.  J 6,886.80 

People's  Fire,  Trenton,  N.J.  1,692.85 

Phenix,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 54.326.05 

Phoenix,  Hartford,  Conn 56,002.58 

Planter's,  Memphis,  Tenn...  6,568.84 

Prescott,  Boston,  Mass 939.95 

Providence  Washingt'n,R.I.  6,368.47 

Rochester  German,  N.  Y 7,501.87 

Roger  Williams,  Provid'nce  5,602..53 

Security,  New  Haven,  Conn.  481.75 

Shawmut,  Boston,  Mass 3,772.71 

Springfield  F.  &  M.,  Spring- 
field, Mass 34,842.82 

Standard  Fire,  New  York...  4,677.36 

Star  Fire,  New  York 1,221.38 

St.  Joseph  F.  &  M.,  Mo 6,193,49 

St.  Nicholas,  New  York......  1,242.42 

St.  Paul  F.  &  M.,  Minn 23,553.74 

Sun,  Cleveland,  0 1,576,90 

Toledo  F.  &  M.,  Ohio 484,03 


2,361.08 

29,408.14 

52,716.98 
7,(!98,0S 

63,955.61 
2,434.17 

18,756.11 
3,559.88 
4,703.80 
8,673.13 

53,771.98 

6,.50S.14 
8,750.00 
3,846.99 
3,084.47 

10,745,66 
1,288.72 

13,269.18 
2,546.23 

4,142.00 
8,767.63 
2.528.55 
3,210.80 
4,417.68 
1,171.08 
930.00 
13,824.41 
1,747.10 


19,052.09 
28,681.91 
14,425.26 
42,902.85 
9,543.60 
2,000.00 

2,342.11 

5,.522.73 

7,346.90 

17,204.90 

8,909.78 

842.10 

27,058.04 

32,742.28 

9,087..50 

1,000.00 

2,688.44 

5,807.85 

4,070.81 

2,735.00 

6,605.53 
5,559.58 
3.864.00 
6,809.17 

16,797.28 
1,263.00 
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Trade.  Camden,  N.  J 395.83  

Traders',  Chicago,  HI 12,978.95       15,157.11 

Union  Fire,  Buffalo,  N.  Y...      3,810.83  787.50 

AVatortown  Fire,  N.  Y 47.018.65       31,500.64 

Westchester,  New  Rochelle, 

New  York 21,699.40         9,094.02 

Williamsburg     City     Fire, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 2,915.46         3.322.25 

Canadian  Companies. 
British  Am.  Assurance  Co., 

Toronto 18,331.16         6,173.31 

Koyal    Canadian    Ins.    Co., 

Montreal 96,815.59       36,808.34 

Western  Assurance  Co.,  To- 
ronto     22,200.69         5,071.65 

Foreign   Companies. 
Commercial    Union    Assur- 
ance, London,  Eng 10,213.58         3,620.95 

Hamburg  Bremen,  Ger 50,419.49        18,932.81 

Imperial  Fire,  London 21,976.59        13,048.67 

Lancashire,  Manchester 37,091.68       22,762.64 

Liverpool  &  London  &Gobe    13,521.52  396.76 

Totals— 

Michigan  Companies $287,304.92    $122,446.08 

Co's  of  other  States 1,884,262.52  1,112,133.41 

Canadian  Companies 137.347.44       48,053.30 

Foreign  Companies 216,396.59       91,951.70 

Aggregate  of  all  Compa- 
nies  82,525,311.47  $1,374,584.49 

Virginia  City  Correspondence. 

Virginia,  Nev.,  Feb.  28,  1876. 

Editor  Coast  Review  : — To  be  able  to 
fulfill  my  promise  to  you  I  have  just  inter- 
viewed Captain  J.  B.  Overton,  General  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill 
Water  Company,  from  whom  I  gathered  the 
following  notes  of  progress  towards  the  com- 
pletion  of  our  city  water  works.  The  grad- 
ing for  the  three  main  reservoirs  has  been 
completed,  the  lumber  for  their  construc- 
tion ordered,  and  will  be  delivered  as  soon  as 
the  storms  and  an  improved  condition  of 
roads  will  permit.  The  pipe  required  to 
complete  the  contract  with  the  city  has  been 
ordered  and  the  first  installment  is  expected 
Eoon,  as  the  contract  requires  all  to  be  de- 
livered before  the  first  of  May  next.  The 
T's  and  gates  have  been  ordered  cast  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  founder 
in  your  city. 

By  the  first  of  May  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  pipes  will  be  laid  and  ready  for  use, 
and  the  whole  contract  will  be  completed  by 
the  first  of  July.  I  shall  not  refer  to  the 
details  of  the  contract,  as  your  readers  will 


find  them  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Review.  Tne  original  contract  involved 
the  construction  of  three  large  reservoirs 
and  laying  more  than  three  miles  of  eight 
and  ten  inch  pipe  in  the  business  portion  of 
the  city,  the  putting  in  of  forty-six  regula- 
ing  hydrants  and  gates  at  all  intersections 
of  the  pipe.  An  additional  contract  has 
been  framed  and  negotiations  are  now  pend- 
ing for  laying  more  than  two  miles  of  four 
and  six  inch  pipe  to  supply  forty-three  ad- 
ditional regulating  hydrants  to  protect  the 
more  compactly  built  residence  portions  of 
the  city.  The  proposed  contract  has  taken 
a  determined  though  not  definite  shape,  and 
its  completion  is  certain,  as  the  people  de- 
mand every  protection  that  can  be  afforded 
and  will  not  rest  until  they  get  it. 

Captain  Overton  estimates  the  efficiency 
of  the  system  now  under  contract  equiva- 
lent to  thirteen  steam  fire  engines,  and  that 
under  the  whole  system  Virginia  will  be  the 
best  protected  city  on  this  coast. 

The  reservoirs  to  supply  the  system  of 
pipes  will  all  be  on  the  same  level,  the  most 
northerly  being  just  below  the  supply  ditch, 
and  so  connected  with  it  that  water  can  pass 
that  point  except  when  the  reservoir  is  full. 
The  others,  being  connected  by  pipes,  will 
be  kept  full  all  the  time  by  the  simple  prin- 
ciple of  water  seeking  its  level. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that 
among  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Vir- 
ginia Gold  Hill  Water  Company  are  James 
G.  Fair,  John  S.  Kae,  W.  S.  Hobart,  and 
Messrs.  Flood  &  O'Brien,  who  are  the  larg- 
est, owners,  and  personally  interested  in  pro- 
tecting Virginia  from  fires,  that  competent 
engineers  have  charge  of  the  works.  The 
experience,  success  and  failures  of  the  sta- 
tionary systems  of  fire  appliance  elsewhere,' 
have  been  examined  into  until  it  would 
seem  that  we  shall  have  here  the  most  per- 
fect system  possible,  arranged  with  a  view 
solely  of  extinguishing  fires,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  domestic  supply  system,  and 
thoroughly  under  the  control  of  the  city. 
We  need  only  a  supply  of  hose  reeled  con- 
venient to  each  hydrant,  and  a  pai  fire 
patrol  vigilant  in  search  of  fires  and  prompt 
to  apply  the  facilities  to  extinguish  them,  to 
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verify  Capt.  Overton's  prediction,  "that 
Virginia  will  be  the  best  protected  city  in 
the  world." 

The  Ophir  Mining  Company  have  con- 
structed a  private  reservoir  at  about  the  same 
altitude  of  the  proposed  city  reservoirs,  and 
have  a  ten  inch  seamless  wrought  iron  pipe 
laid  to  their  works,  which  proved  its  effici- 
ency by  extinguishing  a  fire  in  the  roof  of 
their  hoisting  works  on  the  24th  inst.,  in 
less  than  half  a  minute  after  discovery,  and 
its  force  by  ripping  off  the  shingles  where- 
ever  applied. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  underwriters  to 
know  that  a  new  city  map  showing  each 
street  and  block,  the  water  system  under 
contract,  and  the  proposed  additional  system , 
will  soon  be  lithographed,  all  the  protected 
points  will  be  shown  at  a  glance,  by  the  ex- 
tent of  pipe  and  location  of  hydrants. 

I  intended  to  notice  several  well  adver- 
tised first  class  prompt  paying  companies 
which  are  still  delinquent  to  many  of  our 
good  citizens  for  losses  by  the  October  fire, 
but  for  the  sake  of  harmony  defer  special 
notice  of  them  until  my  next. 

Observer. 


State  Prison  Fire. 

On  the  28th  day  of  last  month  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  workshop,  which  is  confidently 
believed  was  the  result  of  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  convicts,  who  do  not 
particularly  seek  after  compulsory  labor, — 
to  do  away  with  that  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

There  was  nofirelegitimately  in  the  paint 
shop,  or  any  other  department  except  the 
engine-room.  Captain  Aulld,  under  whose 
direction  the  first  attacks  on  the  fire  were 
made,  stated  that  he  believed  hemighthave 
extinguished  it,  if  he  had  a  good  stream 
where  he  first  led  in  to  the  fire.  Convicts 
say  that  to  them,  the  attic  which  was  a  con- 
tinuous room,  without  partition,  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  seemed  to  be  afire 
all  at  once,  looking  from  the  wash-house. 
Captain  Aulld  thought  it  must  have  been 
fired  in  three  places. 

There  were  six  police,  or  guards,  in  the 
workshop,  who  reported  off  as   the  prison- 


ers retired  below  to  the  dining  rooms.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  relief  watch,  taking 
their  places,  to  inspect  the  vacated  work- 
shops. "Whether  that  was  properly  done 
was  not  learned.  Whether  the  fire  Was 
started  by  a  compound  of  chemicals,  in- 
tended to  ignite  and  burn  slowly,  or  whether 
the  arson  was  a  devilish  plan  to  burn  up 
the  shops  and  get  rid  of  work,  are  merecon- 
jecture. 

Of  the  fire  facilities  a  reporter  of  one  of 
our  daily  papers  has  this  to  say  : 

"To  put  it  mildly,  the  State  was  far  more 
successful  in  furnishing  facilities  for  propa- 
gating fires  than  extinguishing  them  at  the 
State  Prison.  Our  reporter  made  a  careful 
inquiry  into  this  subject,  and  found  the  ar- 
rangements wretched  and  ridiculous.  The 
three-inch  main,  and  the  location  of  hy- 
drants near  the  walls  of  a  building,  have 
been  alluded  to  in  a  previous  report.  The 
State  authorities  should  adopt  a  little  com" 
mon  sense  in  remodelling  their  precautions 
against  fires.  The  main  sufficient  to  supply 
water  for  the  building  at  San  Quentin  should 
be  three  or  four  times  the  size  of  the  present 
one.  A  number  of  hydrants  should  be 
erected  in  the  grounds,  and,  for  that  matter, 
outside  the  walls,  and  at  some  distance  from 
the  buildings.  The  best  fire-hose,  of  regu- 
lar size,  should  be  procured,  in  ample  quan- 
tities. And  last,  a  fire  brigade  should  be  or- 
ganized among  the  trustworthy  convicts,  and 
kept  up  in  drill.  A  steam  fire-engine  would 
not  be  a  bad  investment  for  forcing  water  to 
high  points.  It  was  also  a  grave  mistake  to 
erect  so  large  a  building  as  the  workshop  so 
near  the  cell  department.  And  worse  yet, 
it  was  constructed  without  fire-wall  parti- 
tions." 

The  total  insurance  under  fire  was  ^40,- 
500,  $24,000  on  the  California  Furni- 
ture Company,  and  $16,500  on  George 
K.  Porter's  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufactory, 
all  of  which  will  most  likely  prove  a  total 
loss  as  far  as  the  insurance  companies  are 
concerned,  as  it  is  reported  that  the  furni- 
ture company's  total  loss  on  the  stock  and 
machinery  will  reach  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $70,000.  The  $24,000  insurance  on  the 
California  Furniture  Company  was  on  stock 
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The  assets  of  this  company  foot  up  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $78,830,194.71,  -with  an  undi- 
vided surplus  of  §3,730,494.51.  The  income 
of  the  company  last  year  was  a  little  over 
§20,000,000.  The  amount  paid  for  death 
losses  in  1875,  was  $4,385,083.28,  and  the 
dividends  to  policy-holders,  $3,539,663.67. 
The  assets  of  the  Mutual  Life  are 
unobjectionable.  Any  extended  com- 
ments from  our  pen  concerning  this 
company,  are  quite  unnecessary,  and  we 
therefore  give  way  to  what  the  Chronicle  of 
New  York,  has  said,  which  comes  nearer 
doing  the  subject  justice,  than  anything  we 
might  say  : 

"Calmly,  and  without  shock  or  stir,  like 
the   motion  of  some    serene    and   pulseless 
planet  through  unresisting  space,  does  this  gi- 
gantic company  keep  on  its  triumphant  way. 
With  an    annual  revenue   of   nearly  §18,- 
000,000,  of  which  more  than  $12,000,000  is 
annually  disbursed  to  its  members  in  various 
ways,  with  an  income  from   interest  alone 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  its  annual  death 
and    endowment    claims — which   last   year 
reached  the  enormous  total  of   $4,385,083 — 
this  grand  old  company  is  armed  against  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  fate,    all  the  perils  of  the 
future.     Look  at  its  statement!     Ten  years 
ago,  at  the  close  of  1865,   the  total  gross  ^- 
sets   of   all   the  life    insurance   companies 
doing  business  in  New  York,  were  $64,232,- 
130.  To-day  the  assets  of  the  Mutual  Life  are 
$78,830,194!   The  history  of  financial  enter- 
prises everywhere  may  be  challenged  in  vain 
to  produce  the   parallel  of  this  magnificent 
growth.     And  every  dollar  of  this  imperial 
sum  is  invested  in  the  best  of  interest-paying 
securities.     The  Mutual   Life  has  reached  a 
point  where  its  insurance  business  will  take 
care  of  itself.     The  future  of  the  comany, 
the  security  of  its  92,393  policies,  depend 
upon  the  care  aud  fidelity   with  which  the 
investment  of  its  funds  is  looked  after.     To 
the  man  who  more  than  all  others  has  kept 
those  investments  in  such   excellent  shape, 
and  who  stands  guard  over  every  new  ven- 
ture,  to  Mr.  F.  S.  Winston,    no  sufficient 
praise  can  be  given.     His  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  this  sacred  duty.     His  death  would 
be  a  public  calamity." 


Virginia  City. 

Our  readers,  especially  the  companies 
doing  business  there,  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  read  the  following  cheerful  news 
from  Virginia  with  much  interest,  which 
we  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  from  a 
private  letter  to  us  from  one  of  Virginia's 
most  prominent  agents: 

*     *     *     "  Our  mountain  city  is  rapidly 
rising   from   its  ashes,  and   it  will   not   be 
many  months  before  Virginia  will  be  her- 
self again,  and  on  a  much  more  solid  basis. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Overton,  superintendent  of   the 
water  works,  expresses  his  regrets  that  the 
new  water  mains  cannot  be  laid  until  about 
the  first  of  May.     The  present  severe  weath- 
er and   hard   frozen   ground    prevents   the 
prosecution  of  the  work.     Numerous  heavy 
contracts  have  been  let,  and  all  the  material 
necessary  for  the  undertaking,   is  now  on 
the  way.     Three  large  gradings  have  been 
made  to  accommodate  the  Reservoirs — one 
on  the  Ophir,  another  on  Mount  Davidson, 
on  a  line  with  Taylor  street,  and  the  third 
on  the  hill  above  the  Bullion  Mine.     All 
the  piping  and   material  ordered  is  of  the 
best  and  most  solid  description,  and  pur- 
chased with  a  view  to  stand  heavy  pressure, 
and  the  wear  and  tear  of  time.     Mr.  Over- 
ton hopes  to  push  the  work  right  through 
to  completion  without  a  single  delay  after 
it  is  once  started,  and  intends  putting  on  a 
large  force  of  workmen.     Beside  this,  I  am 
assured  by  our  worthy  mayor,  Mr.  J.   C. 
Currie,  that  the  city  ordinance  in  reference 
to    stove-pipes    and    cloth    lining   will    be 
rigidly    enforced.     When    this    is    accom- 
plished, and  our  fire-plugs  ready  for   use, 
with  an  efficient  paid  fire  department,  which 
we  are  to  have,  our  protection  against  the 
ravages  of  the  devouring  element  will   be 
second   to  none   on   the   coast.     Our   local 
Board  has  lately  specially  rated  the  business 
portion  of  the  burnt  district,  and  the  parent 
Board  below  can't  but  be  satisfied  with  it, 
no   fiivor  being   shown,  but   an   impartial 
rating  made  on   all,  and  just  to  both   the 
assured  and  the  companies — notwithstsmd- 
iug  there  will  be  many  a  growl  from  more 
than  one,  that  I  know  of;  but  it  can't  be 
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helped,  and  our  little  Board  is  deteririined 
to  do  its  duty  if  it  takes  the  hair  with  the 
scalp,"        *#■»##» 


Fire  Underwriters'  Asaooiation  of 
the  Paoifio. 

On  "Wednesday,  February  23d,  a  called 
meeting  was  attended  by  the  members  of  a 
temporary  organization  eiFected  at  Virginia, 
for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  Associa- 
tion J  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  made  their  report, 
and  we  can  now  regard  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  complete.  The  objects  set  forth  are 
to  promote  harmony  and  good  feeling,  and 
for  discussing  essential  and  practical  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  fire  insurance  busi- 
ness. The  Northwestern  Association  had 
its  birth  similar  to  this  one,  and  no  one  can 
gainsay  but  that  much  valuable  information 
has  been  disseminated,  and  much  practical 
good  emanated  from  that  OTganization.  We 
want  to  see  every  employee  of  a  company 
on  this  coast,  whether  Board  or  Non-Board 
officer.  Adjuster  General  or  Special  Agent, 
take  a  deep  interest  in  making  our  Pacific 
Association  as  much  a  success  as  the  North- 
western. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Pacific  will  be 
on  the  third  Wednesday  of  March  (15th), 
and  let  everybody  send  in  application  for 
membership.  Such  an  intermingling  will 
do  everybody  good  in  more  ways  than  one 


— The  Spirit  of  the  Times  of  this  city  is 
using  its  influence  to  try  and  induce  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company  of 
California  to  discontinue  its  Eastern  busi- 
ness and  confine  its  operations  to  a  strictly 
local  business,  so  that  when  our  San  Fran- 
cisco conflagration  comes  it  will  be  able  to 
meet  its  losses.  The  thought  is  a  very  svg- 
gestive  one,  and  we  can't  see  why  the  Com- 
pany persists  in  refusing  to  comply  with 
this  wholesome  advice.  There  is  nothing 
like  confining  the  business  of  an  insurance 
company  to  one  large  city  and  a  few  small 
towns  adjacent  thereto,  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness in  said  city  preparatory  to  a  great  con- 
flagration. Boston  and  Chicago  companies 
tried  it,  you  know. 


CHIPS. 

—Boston  insurance  companies  lose  |92,000 
by  the  Broadway  fire  of  the  8th  ult. 

-—•The  Insurance  Reporter  of  Philadelphia 
has  had  a  new  head  put  on  it. 

—The  Insurance  Journal  of  Hartford  will 
accept  thanks  for  a  copy  of  "  Statutory  Ke- 
quirements  Relating  to  Insurance  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada." 

— James  F.  Burns,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  haa 
accepted  the  position  of  "Manager-in-chief 
of  agencies,"  for  the  Globe  Mutual  Life 
Ins.  Company  of  New  York,  Vice  J.  R. 
Hosmer,  resigned. 

— The  marine  disasters  during  the  month  of 
January,  1876,  to  vessels  belonging  to  or 
bound  to  or  from  American  ports,  num- 
bered 29i  The  total  value  of  the  wrecked 
vessels,  exclusive  of  their  cargoes,  being 
estimated  at  $480,000. 

— 'The  managers  of  the  St.  Louis  Life,  for- 
merly the  St.  Louis  Mutual  Life,  to  avoid 
confusion,  have  changed  the  name  to  the 
Columbia  Life,  retired  the  capital  stock> 
except  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  ad- 
mit policy-holders  to  participate  in  profits. 

— Hon.  C.  A.  Wailes,  Ins.  Commissioner 
of  Maryland,  died  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1875.  Mr  Wailes  was  the  first  Insurance 
Commissioner  for  Maryland,  and  a  staunch 
and  eloquent  advocate  of  life  insurance, 
a  genial  and  kind-hearted  gentleman. 

— The  rebuilding  of  the  International  Hotel 
at  Virginia  City  will  begin  about  March 
12th,  and  the  building  will  be  five  stories 
high,  65  feet  front  and  108  feet  deep.  It 
will  be  heated  by  hot-air  furnaces  in  the 
cellar  and  electric  bell  signals  and  fire- 
alarms  will  be  placed  in  every  room. 

—Mr.  H.  L.  Roff,  the  Oakland  agent  of 
the  Home  and  Phcenix,  has  accepted  the 
situation  of  "  special  agent  "  to  Royal  Ca- 
nadian, and  is  already  at  work  in  the  field, 
Harry  has  left  a  good  school,  and  if  he 
profits  by  the  training,  will  make  a  success 
in  the  new  role  of  special. 
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— Fires  in  theatres,  within  the  present  cen- 
tury, according  to  a  French  estimate,  have 
cost  more  than  1,000  lives,  and  a  pecuniary 
loss  of  about  $60,000,000. 
— The  yEtna  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford  reports  a  list  of  death  claims  paid 
during  the  month  of  January,  1876,  to  the 
amount  of  $102,623.71.  This  sum  covered 
the  claims  upon  more  than  fifty  policies. 

— An  examination  of  the  list  of  losses  paid 
by  the  yEtna  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of 
Hartford,  shows  the  following  losses  paid  in 
the  great  fires:  New  York,  1845,  $120,000; 
St  Louis,  1849,  $125,000;  Chillicothe,  O., 
1852,  $114,000  ;  Montreal,  Canada,  1852, 
$105,000;  Porthind,  1866,  $170,000;  Vicks- 
burg,  1867,  $110,000;  Chicago,  1871,  $3,- 
782,023.10;  Boston,  1872,  $1,602,067.62; 
Chicago,  1874,  $95,637.94;  Oshkosh,  1875, 
$06,000;  Virginia  City,  1875,  $69,742.10. 

— The  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Memphis  has  gone  into  voluntary  bank- 
ruptcy. The  assets,  good,  bad  and  indifier- 
ent,  are  stated  to  be  $1,578,278,  of  which 
more  than  half  are  premium  notes.  The 
liabilities  are  placed  at  $1,517,000.  The 
assets  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character, 
and  may  realize  fifty  per  cent.  The  death 
claims  admitted  and  resisted  amount  to 
$300,000,  and  the  reserve  to  $1,300,000.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  reinsurance  of  the  Caro- 
lina Lif6  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble. —  West- 
ern Insurance  Review. 

— We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  trustees 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  are 
rewarding  the  long  and  faithful  service  of 
the  company's  employees.  Isaac  F.  Lloyd, 
Esq.,  about  twelve  years  ago  became  its 
general  book-keeper,  which  laborious  and 
responsible  duty  he  fulfilled  with  great  skill 
and  exactitude.  About  four  years  ago  he 
was  appointed  auditor,  and  has  given  such 
complete  satisfaction,  and  so  entirely  won 
the  confidence  of  the  trustees  and  officers, 
that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  trustees  he 
was  elected  secretary  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Stuart,  who  has  been  made  second  vice- 
president.  Mr.  Lloyd  is  a  remarkable 
adept  in  book-keeping,  and  maintains  a 
system  of  accounts  in  the  Mutual  Life  which 
3 


for  accuracy  and  clearness  are  surprising, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  company's 
business  and  the  multiplicity  of  its  transac- 
tions and  details.  He  has  earned  his  present 
rank  by  strict  attention,  and  a  conscientious 
regard  to  the  true  interests  of  the  company. 
— Ins.  Times. 

— The  Southern  Life  Ins.  Co.,  of  Memphis, 
whose  bankruptcy  and  collapse  is  an- 
nounced, should  not  be  confounded  with 
that  very  worthy  and  entirely  solvent  com- 
pany, the  Southern  Mutual  Life,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  The  name  of  the  latter  was 
imitated  as  closely  as  possible  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  trading  upon  its  excellent 
reputation,  and  so  entrapping  the  unwary. 
— Chronicle, 

— In  its  annual  report  the  Manufacturers' 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Boston 
makes  the  following  suggestive  remarks  : 

"In  some  cases  fires  which  would  other- 
wise yield  quickly  to  the  powerful  streams 
of  water  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  are 
difficult  to  manage,  and  destructive  in  their 
results  from  faults  in  construction  of  the 
buildings.  Concealed  spaces  in  walls,  floors 
or  roofs,  are  among  the  chief  faults  of  con- 
struction in  buildings  erected  more  than 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  damage  to  the 
Bates  Mills  cloth-room,  on  December  2d, 
of  more  than  $76,000  would  not  probably 
have  reached  one-fifth  of  that  sum  had  the 
roof  been  solid  and  the  cornice  open. 

"Many  of  the  more  modern  mill  build- 
ings have  roofs  of  solid  plank,  and  brack- 
eted cornices,  and  probably  in  most  cases 
where  this  plan  is  not  adopted  it  is  because 
the  owner  or  agent  has  never  had  his  atten- 
tion called  to  these  points,  or  cannot  readily 
obtain  a  plan  or  drawing  of  such  a  roof. 
To  meet  this  supposed  want  wherever  it 
exists  among  our  friends,  and  with  a  view 
of  promoting,  so  far  as  we  can,  a  better 
style  of  roofs  for  manufacturing  buildings, 
this  office  (having  competent  draughtsmen 
in  its  employ)  will  furnish  a  working  plan 
for  a  solid  roof  free  of  cost,  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  company  who  may  desire  to 
apply  the  same  to  his  mill  buildings.  A 
sectional  model  of  such  a  roof  may  bo  seen 
at  the  company's  office  in  Boston, 
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— The  Trust  Fund  Insurance  Association 
and  General  Insurance  Agency  have  re- 
moved to  the  elegant  rooms,  415  California 
street,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Granger's 
Banlf. 

— A  fire  on  the  28th  of  February  destroyed 
a  lodging  house  and  stable  at  the  corner  of 
Taylor  and  Francisco  streets  in  this  city, 
which  cost  the  North  British  and  Mercan- 
tile Insurance  Company  ^3,500  on  lodging 
house,  and  the  L.  L.  &  Globe  §2,600  on 
contents  of  the  same. 

— On  the  23d  of  last  month  a  fire  damaged 
itock  of  Chinese  merchants  at  716  Sacra- 
mento street  in  this  city,  which  was  insured 
for  §8,800— f 4, 300  in  State  Investment  and 
$4,500  in  the  Commercial  of  this  city.  The 
adjusted  loss  was  $1,380  in  the  State  Invest- 
ment, and  §1,544  in  the  Commercial. 

— A  small  fire  at  Ked  Bluff,  California,  on 
the  24th  ult.,  caused  considerable  damage, 
which  was  partially  covered  by  insurance  ; 
and  it  is  currently  reported  that  in  one  case, 
that  of  Messrs.  Pogue  &  Newman's  stock  of 
dry  goods  and  clothing,  the  damage  was  cov- 
ered by  too  much  insurance  ;  in  other  words, 
the  insurance  was  considerably  larger  than 
the  value  of  the  stock.  The  entire  stock  was 
consumed,  and  was  insured  for  §17,000  in  : 

Liverpool  London  &  Globe $10,000 

Hartford 7,000 

The  building  was  insured  for  §2,500  in  the 
Liverpool  London  &  Globe,  which  will 
prove  a  total  loss. 

Brownstein's  stock  of  clothing  was  insured 
for  §18,000  in  : 

Liverpool  London  &  Globe 813,000 

Svea 5,000 

Probable  damage  about  §3,000.  Brown- 
stein's brick  building  was  insured  in  the 
Liverpool  London  &  Globe  for  §2,500, 
which  was  damaged  about  §1,000. 

J.  E.  Church's  stock  of  general  merchan- 
dise was  insured  for  §26,000  in  the  following 
companies : 

North  British  &  Mercantile $  5,000 

Liverpool  London  &  Globe 12.000 

Phoenix,  of  Hartford 9,000 

The  damage  was  adjusted  and  paid  for  §260. 
The  brick  building  of  Church  was  insured 


for  §3,000  in  the  Liverpool  London  & 
Globe  ;  damaged  §1,200.  There  were  other 
small  damages  caused  by  removals,  which 
will  amount  to  about  §500. 

— On  the  26th  of  February  ten  frame  build- 
ings at  Chico  were  destroyed  by  fire  ;  but, 
fortunately  for  the  insurance  companies, 
were  lightly  insured,  as  the  total  insurance 
will  not  exceed  §7,500. 

— Charles  H.  Denison,  Esq.,  of  this  city' 
has  been  appointed  agent  for  the  Paterson 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 
The  cash  capital  of  the  Paterson  is  §205,000, 
with  assets,  January  1st,  1876,  of  §330,948. 
Mr.  Denison's  office  is  38  California  Street. 

— Don't  try  it. — A  queer  "accident" 
was  that  which  happened  to  an  idiot  ono 
day,  who  fell  down  stairs  and  cracked  his 
skull.  The  loosening  of  the  bones  relieved 
the  pressure  upon  the  brain,  and  the  man 
recovered  his  lost  wits.  We  wouldn't  ad- 
vise all  thick-headed  men  to  rush  down 
stairs  head-first,  in  the  hope  of  recovering 
what  they  never  had  ;  this  will  apply,  how- 
ever, to  those  deluded  fools  who  have  al- 
lowed the  Continental,  Blake,  Hammond, 
Lake,  et  al.,  to  swindle  them  out  of  their 
policies  and  surrender  values. 

— The  Senate  Committee  on  Corporations, 
to  whom  was  referred  all  bills  relating  to  in- 
surance, through  Senator  Farley, Chairman, 
reported  on  the  29th  ult.,  all  insurance  bills 
which  have  been  introduced.  The  bills 
submitted  by  Senator  Laine  for  the  forma- 
tion of  mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  and 
for  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  fire 
insurance,  were  reported  adversely.  The 
former  on  the  ground  that  the  law  at  pres- 
ent aSbrds  sufficient  opportunity  for  the ' 
formation  of  insurance  corporations  ;  and 
the  latter  because  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  the  law  is  now  sufficiently 
stringent  to  protect  the  insured.  This  is 
certainly  a  very  sensible  report.  The  bills 
introduced  by  Senator  Tuttle  were  also  re- 
ported on,  recommending  them  for  passage 
with  some  few  amendments.  We  sliall  give 
the  substance  of  these  amendments  to  our 
insurance  laws  in  our  next  issue. 
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— J.  W.  Gilkysonbas  been  appointed  agent 
for  the  California,  Commercial,  and  Koyal 
Canadian  Insurance  Companies  at  Chico, 
California. 

— The  State  Investment  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  this  city  will  remove  during  the 
present  month  into  their  elegant  brick,  now 
being  overhauled,  and  in  every  way  made 
one  of  the  most  substantial  buildings  in  the 
city,  located  at  218  Sansome  street.  The 
President  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Bryant, 
has  spared  no  pains  nor  money  in  making 
the  headquarters  of  the  State  Investment 
complete  in  every  particular.  The  upper 
floors  and  basement  have  already  been  let 
at  handsome  figures. 

— On  the  1st  inst.  the  Fireman's  Fund  In- 
surance Company  of  California,  through 
its  secretary,  Geo.  D.  Dornin,  who  is  now 
East,  relieved  Messrs.  Skeels  &  Boughton, 
of  New  York,  of  the  management  of  the 
Eastern  Department,  and  placed  the  entire 
management  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Department  in  the  hands  of  Thos.  S.  Chard, 
formerly  manager  of  the  Western  agencies, 
Chicago.  Mr.  Chard  is  an  underwriter  of 
ability,  and  fully  capable  of  managing  the 
new  field  placed  in  his  charge.  Messrs. 
Skeels  &  Boughton  retain  the  Agency  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund  for  New  York  and  vicinity. 

• — The  Scottish  Commercial  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Glasgow  makes  n  very  satisfactory 
showing  as  to  its  U.  S.  Branch,'a  copy  of 
which  has  reached  us  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Blair,  Pacific  Coast  Manager.  The 
assets  of  the  Company  in  the  United  States 
Branch  are  composed  of  the  following 
items : 

XJ.  S.  Securities  deposited  with  Insur- 
ance Commissioner  State  Now  York. .8240,000.00 
U.  S.  Securities  deposited  with  Insur- 
ance Commissioner  State  Ohio 120,000.00 

XJ.  S.  Securities  deposited  with  Insur- 
ance Commissioner  State  Virginia 30,000.00 

In  hands  Trustees 60,000.00 

In  hand.s  Finance  Committee..' 73,000.00 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank 11,948.09 

Other  Securities  and  Investments 51,100.21 

Total $580,018.30 

Liabilities. 
Unsettled  losses 27,271.99 

Balance $558,773.31 
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— W.  G.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  111., 
Western  General  Agent  for  the  Lancashire 
Insurance  Company,  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, honored  the  Kkview  with  a  call  last 
week.  Mr.  Ferguson  is  a  genial,  large-heart- 
ed, whole-souled  gentleman,  an  underwriter 
of  many  years'  experience,  an  expert  as  an 
adjuster,  and  all  in  all  a  gentleman  worth 
knowing.  Mr.  F.  visited  this  coast  for  the 
purpose  of  a  general  look  around,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  his  excellent  Company 
in  this  field  some  day,  perhaps — can't  most 
always  sometimes  find  out. 

— Somesmarty,  who  signs  himself  "Pica," 
wrote  a  very  long  letter  from  San  Francisco, 
to  a  paper  in  New  Y'^ork,  called  the  Insur- 
ance Age.  The  date  of  the  letter  is  January 
15th,  1876,  and  starts  out  thusly  : 

"If  I  could  bottle  up  some  of  the  sunshine 
on  this  coast  and  pour  it  in  at  your  window, 
you  would  feel  like  a  new  man  in  less  than 
no  /time." 

Now,  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Editor  of  the  Age, 
that  when  that  letter  was  written  we  had  not 
seen  the  sun  more  than  twice  for  39J  days. 
The  other  items  "bottled  up"  by  Mr.  Pica 
are  about  as  interesting  and  reliable  as  the 
"  sunshine."  ^ 

— The  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Marine  Insurance  Company 
limited,  of  Liverpool,  madeon2Gthof  Jan- 
uary, 1875,  shows  a  very  nice  profit  on  the 
business  of  1874,  the  net  profit  being  $121,- 
155  on  the  underwriting  account,  and  to 
this  may  be  added  the  interest  of  1875  which 
was  $117,155,  which,  with  $66,480  brought 
forward  from  1874  account,  leaves  to  the 
credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  account  the 
sum  of  $304,795,  out  of  which  an  ad  interim 
dividend  of  6s.  per  share  was  paid,  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1875,  and  the  directors  paid  a 
further  dividend  of  2s.  per  share  and  a 
bonus  of  6s.  per  share  in  January,  making 
in  all  172  per  cent,  distribution  during  the 
year,  leaving  the  sum  of  $138,100  to  be  car- 
ried forward  to  new  account.  Thecompany 
did  a  very  nice  business  last  year,  the  re- 
ceipts for  premiums  being  $1,533,500,  while 
the  amount  paid  for  losses  was  only  $690,- 
I  815.     Of  the  above  premiums  received,  th? 
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agency  in  this  city,  Messrs.  Balfour,  Gutherie 
&  Co.,  contributed  the  sum  of  $325,772. 
The  total  available  assets  of  the  company 
on  the  first  of  the  year,  amounted  to 
^2,710,105. 

— The  annual  statement  of  the  New  Zealand 
Insurance  Company  of  Auckland,  for  the 
year  ending  the  30th  day  of  November,  1875, 
as  made  to  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of 
this  State,  shows  the  following  condensed 
items: 

Capital 85,000,000 

Capital  paid  up  in  cash 812,500 

Total  assets 1,310,384 

Total  liabilities,  oxcopt  capital 268,246 

Not  surplus 235,038 

The  total  income  of  the  company  for  the 
year  was  §921,536.  Total  expenditures 
$734,243.  The  fire  premiums  were  §304,950, 
and  the  fire  losses  $117,945;  and  the  marine 
premiums  $420, 225, with  marine  losses  $336,- 
094,  showing  that  the  marine  business  of  the 
New  Zealand  was,  like  all  companies,  very 
unprofitable  last  year.  Hugh  Craig,  agent, 
307  California  street. 

— The  following  is  the  text  of  a  bill  which 
has  passed  the  lower  house  of  the  Georgia 
Legislature,  and  is  before  the  Senate  : 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  that 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it 
shall  not  be  a  valid  defense  to  a  suit  upon 
any  policy  of  fire  or  life  insurance  made 
upon  the  property  or  life  of  a  citizen  of  this 
State,  that  such  policy  was  procured  by  a 
misrepresentation  or  by  an  untrue  warranty 
on  the  part  of  the  assured,  unless  it  shall 
be  made  further  to  appear  that  such  mis- 
representation or  untrue  warranty  was  in- 
tentionally made  by  the  insured,  or  that 
the  facts  falsely  represented  or  warranted 
were  connected  with  the  loss  of  property  or 
life,  the  burden  of  proof  being,  in  all  cases, 
upon  the  insurer. 

•'Skc.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted  that,  in 
all  such  cases,  when  it  shall  be  made  to 
appear  that  such  insurers  have,  by  their 
agents  or  medical  examiners,  made  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  represented  by  an  appli- 
cant for  insurance,  and  such  agents  or  medi- 
cal  examiners   have   made   reports   to   the 


insurer  upon  the  matters  investigated  by 
them,  the  insurer  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
plead  or  give  in  evidence  any  facts  conflict- 
ing with  such  reports,  unless  they  shall 
further  show  that  the  same  was  procured 
by  collusion  between  the  insured  and  such 
agent  or  medical  examiner. 

"Sec.  3.     Repeals  conflicting  laws." 

— The  1875  business  of  the  following  fifteen 
New  York  Fire  Insurance  Companies  is  not 
one  which  is  calculated  to  encourage  the 
stockholders  of  these  particular  corpora- 
tions : 
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— We  have  before  us  a  condensed  statement 
of  the  old  Knickerbocker  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1875, 
from  Avhich  we  learn  the  following  very 
satisfactory  evidence  concerning  the  jires- 
ent  standing  of  this  staunch  corporation  : 
The  gross  assets  January  1st,  1875,  were 
$7,607,964,  against  which  stands  a  liability, 
including  insurance  reserve  capital  ;  losses 
reported,  $6,125,746,  leaving  a  net  surplus 
on  the  first  day  of  our  centennial  year,  of 
$1,482,218.  The  Company  have  increased 
the  surplus  nearly  $100,000  during  the  past 
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year,  which  is  certainly  encouraging  when 
we  take  into  account  the  general  depression 
in  all  kinds  of  business,  and  especially  life 
insurance,  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
expenses  of  the  Company  were  reduced 
during  1875,  and  the  note  assets  were  de- 
creased about  $200,000  ;  and,  in  chort,  the 
Company  under  President  Nichols'  man- 
agement is  assuming  that  jwsition  among 
leading  financial  institutions  of  the  country 
which  it  is  entitled  to. 

— Mr.  A.  B.  Forbes,  General  Agent  for  the 
Mutual  Life  Ins.  Company  of  New  York, 
will  accept  thanks  for  beautiful  calendars 
designed  in  his  office  and  printed  in  this 
city.  Also  for  a  lot  of  the  most  convenient 
and  serviceable  blotting  pads  for  desk  use 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  This  blotter  is  about 
12x15  inches  in  size,  and  contains  13  sheets 
arranged  so  that  each  week,  one  can  have  a 
clean  blotter,  each  sheet  containing  a  com- 
plete calendar  of  the  year,  on  the  right,  and 
on  the  left  are  the  days  of  the  week,  with 
date  of  month  in  bold  letters  and  figures. 
These  blotting  pads  come  in  sets  of  thirteen 
each,  or  four  sets  for  the  year.  The  adver- 
tisement of  the  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Company 
of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  blotter,  yet  this  does  not  de- 
tract from  its  usefulness  as  a  blotter. 

— From  an  article  contributed  to  the  Lex- 
ington (Ky.)  Dispatch,  by  W.  H.  Huston, 
of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Ins.  Co.,  we 
take  the  following  summary  of  the  certain- 
ties and  uncertamties  of  '^co-operative  life 
insurance." 

"A  prominent  feature  of  co-operative  in- 
surance is  the  uncertainty  of  everything 
connected  with  it.  The  amount  which  a 
policy  will  yield  is  uncertain — the  amount 
of  assessment  is  uncertain — the  times  for 
payment  are  uncertain — the  tenure  of  mem- 
bership is  uncertain — the  claim  to  indemni- 
ty is  uncertain. 

"But  among  so  many  uncertainties  there 
are  some  things  so  certain  as  to  be  beyond 
dispute.  It  is  certain  that  the  losses  will  be 
greater — that  it  will  cost  more  to  pay  them 
— that  he  who  dies  first  will  recieve  most 
and  pay  least — that  he  who  dies  last   pays 


most  and  receives  nothing — that  the  young 
pay  too  much — that  the  old  pay  too  little — 
that  this  plan  will  ultimately  fall  to  i)ieces, 
and  that  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
it  will  be  disappointed  and  cheated." 

— The  annual  statement  of  the  Union  In- 
surance Company,  of  this  city,  for  the  year 
1875,  shows  as  follows  : 

Capital  paid  up  in  cash ?   750,000 

Total  assets 1,037,950 

Totalliabilitios 108,543 

Not  surplus  over 110,407 

Not  cash  rocoived  for  fire  premiums 171,988 

Not  cash  recoivod  for  marine  premiums      153,523 

Received  for  interest,  rents,  etc 80,935 

Paid  for  losses 86,172 

Paid  for  marine  losses,  including  $73,456 

losses  of  previous  year 124,819 

Dividends  to  stockholders 127,375 

Commissions,  brokerage,  etc 14,799 

Salaries,  foes,  and  all  other  charges  for 

officers,  clerks,  etc 44,735 

For  all  other  office  expenses 16,857 

Taxes,  State,  national  and  local 1,887 

The  assets  of  the  Union  are  of  a  first-class 
character,  and  the  company  stands  to-day 
A  1.  We  remarked  in  our  last  issue  that 
the  surplus  of  the  California  was  the  largest 
of  any  of  our  local  companies,  which  was  a 
slight  mistake,  as  the  Union,  as  to  net  sur- 
plus over  all  liabilities,  including  capital, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  although  tha 
dift'erence  in  surplus  of  the  two  is  only  about 
§9,000. 

— The  National  Burglary  fraud  has  col- 
lapsed. Started  with  a  grand  flourish  of 
trumpets,  a  champagne  free  lunch  to  the 
press,  a  "Bureau  of  correspondence"  with  a 
clergyman  at  its  head;  claiming  $1,000,000 
capital,  and,  in  short,  splurging  out  no  cap- 
ital except  cheek — the  bubble  has  burstcd, 
and  there  is  only  a  wet  spot  left  at  the  oflSco 
of  the  late  lamented.  This  is  the  concern, 
however,  which  The  Evening  Mail  took 
early  and  constant  occasion  to  express 
doubts  about;  notwithstanding  all  the  loud 
professions  and  semi-respectable  names  con- 
nected with  it.  Where  now  is  Captain 
Young,  the  great  boss  detective,  who  was  to 
look  after  the  burglars,  or  Eev.  Somebody 
Smith  and  his  "Bureau  of  Correspondence?" 
and  where  will  the  creditors  get  the  $60,000 
or  $70,000  due  them?   The  "company"  has 
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been  turned  out  of  its  office  by  a  heartless 
landlord,  who  thought  the  room  better  than 
the  company.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 
president  and  secretary  have  been  the  dupes 
of  designing  men,  and  both  of  them  have 
resigned.  The  talk  of  reorganization  and 
the  like  in  the  morning  paper,  may  be  set 
down  as  bosh.  And  so  ends  the  National 
Burglary  Insurance  Company.  —  A".  Y. 
Weekly  Mail. 

Insurance  in  the  New  York  Fire 
of  February  8th,  1876. 

As  we  close  our  last  form  we  receive  the 
Chronicle,  of  New  York,  of  February  24th, 
which  contains  a  list  of  the  insurance  in- 
volved in  the  destructive  fire  on  the 8th  ult., 
which  we  give  below.  Of  this  list  the  Chron- 
icle says  : 

"The  companies  have  been  very  reluc- 
tant to  give  any  information,  and  most  of 
them  will  be  surprised  at  this  publication  of 
the  facts.  It  will  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  reader  that  the  local  companies  and 
those  least  able  to  command  business  on 
their  merits  are  the  companies  which  suffer 
most.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  several 
companies  are  recorded  here  as  losers  that 
are  not  registered  at  Albany  as  legal  insur- 
ers in  this  State." 

American,  Now  York $  10,000 

Amity,            "        "      ]0,000 

Associate  Firemen's,  Baltimore 5,000 

iEtna,  Hartford 22,500 

AUomannia,  Pittsburgh 10,000 

Alliance,  Boston 5,000 

Amazon,  Cincinnati 10,000 

American,  Newark 5,000 

Atlantic,  Providence 5,000 

Atlas,  Hartford 10,000 

Adriatic,  Now  York 15.000 

iEtna,           "        "    5,000 

Atlantic,      "        "    5,000 

Arctic,         "       "    7,500 

American,  Philadelphia 5,000 

Bowery,  Now  York 40,000 

Broadway,  Now  York 5,000 

British  American 20,000 

Brewers'  and  Maltsters',  New  York 10,000 

Boston  Underwriters 15,000 

Buffalo-Gorman,  Buffalo 5,000 

Bangor,  Maine ■. 12,500 

Boylston,  Boston 20,000 

Black  River,  Watertown,  N.  Y 5,000 

Buffalo,  Buffalo 5,000 

City  Fire,  Now  York 20,000 


Columbia,    "       "    20,000 

Citizens',  Newark 5,000 

Commercial,  San  Francisco 10,000 

Connecticut  Fire,  Hartford 5,000 

Clinton,  New  York 25,000 

Commerce,  Albany 5,000 

Commercial,  New  York 15,000 

Capitol  City,  Albany 5,000 

Citizens',  St.  Louis 10,500 

Continental,  New  York 2,500 

Commercial  Union 25,000 

Citizens',  New  York 17,500 

Clay,  Kentucky 5.000 

Commerce,  New  York 5,000 

Commercial 5,000 

Delaware 10,000 

Eagle,  New  York 60,000 

Empire  City,  New  York 25,000 

Equitable,  Nashville,  Tonn 5,000 

Exchange,  New  York 20,000 

Emporium         "        10,000 

Fireman's  Fund,  San  Francisco 5,000 

Fireman's  Trust,  New  York 12,.j00 

Fireman's  Fund,         "          25,000 

Faneuil  Hall,  Boston 2,500 

Franklin,              "      12,500 

Firemen's,  New  York 10,000 

Fire  Association,  Philadelphia 25,000 

Farragut,  New  York 15,000 

Farmers',  York,  Pa 5,000 

Fairfield  County,  Conn 15,000 

Franklin,  Indianapolis 5,000 

Firemen's,  Dayton,  Ohio 10,000 

Franklin,  Philadelphia 10,000 

Firemen's  Newark 15,000 

Firemen's,  Boston 15,000 

Greenwich,  New  York 15,000 

Guaranty,             " 10,000 

Girard,  Philadelphia 12,500 

Guardian,  New  York 9,000 

German-American,  New  York 25,000 

Granite,  Va 5,000 

Globe,  New  York 20,000 

Gebhard,      "       5,000 

Guardian,  London. 10,000 

Imperial 17,500 

Importers'  and  Traders', 7,500 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 5,000 

Ins.  Co.  State  of  Pennsylvania 5,000 

Homo,  Now  York 32,500 

Homo,  Baltimore 5,000 

Hartford,  Hartford 10,000 

Hoffman,  Now  York 7,500 

Hope,           "        "    11,200 

Howard.      "       "    5,000 

Hamburg-Bremen 10,000 

Hanover,  New  York 7,500 

Hamilton,    "        "    10,000 

Humboldt-,  Newark .*. 5,000 

Jefferson,  New  York 25,000 

Knickerbocker,  Now  York 12,500 

Kings  County 11,500 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe 108,500 

London 10,000 
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Lafayette,  Brooklyn 12/'00 

Lancashire 5,000 

Lancaster,  Pa lO-'^OO 

Lorillard,  New  York W.OW 

Lycoming,  Pa 5-000 

Lamar,  New  York 5,000 

Lenox,      "       "    5,000 

Long  Island,  Brooklyn 5.000 

Manhattan,  Now  York 28,000 

Mechanics'  and  Traders',  New  York 18,000 

Metropolitan,  New  York 5,000 

Maryland,  Baltimore 6,000 

Manulacturers',  Newark. 10,000 

Merchants',  "       15,000 

Merchants',  New  York 27,500 

Mechanics',      "        "    10,000 

Mercantile,       "        "    10,000 

Montauk,  Brooklyn 10,000 

Moridon,  Conn 5,000 

Mercantile,  Clovoland 10,000 

Manufacturers'  and  Builders',  New  York..    10,000 

Manufacturers',  Boston 2,500 

Mercantile,  "       2,500 

New  York  Fire,  New  York 12,500 

Now  Hampshire 15,000 

Nassau,  New  York 5,000 

Northwestern  National,  Milwaukee 10,000 

National,  Hartford 5,000 

New  York  Equitable 7,500 

Niagara,  New  York 8,500 

New  Y'ork  and  Yonkers 15,000 

New  Jersey  Fire  and  Marine 5,000 

North  British  and  Mercantile 10,000 

National,  New  York 5,000 

National  Baltimore- 5,000 

Newark  Mutual 10,000 

Oswego  and  Onondaga _ 5,000 

Orient,  Hartford 5,000 

Old  Dominion,  Va 5,000 

People's,  Trenton 12,500 

Phenix,  Brooklyn 49,000 

Produce  Exchange,  New  York 10,000 

People's  "  20,000 

Park  Firo,  "  10,000 

People's,  Memphis 10,000 

■  Providence,  Washington 20,000 

Penn,  Philadelphia 3,000 

Patterson,  New  Jersey 7,500 

Pacific,  New  York 25,000 

Prescott,  Boston 15,000 

People's,  Newark 5,000 

Poabody,  Baltimore 5,000 

Potomac,  Baltimore 5,000 

Phoenix.  Hartford 10,000 

Queen 25,000 

Belief,  New  York , 20,000 

Royal 45,000 

Koyal  Canadian 15,000 

llochestar-German 14,100 

Resolute,  New  York 2,500 

Rutgers,  New  York 5,000 

Reliance,  Philadelphia 5,000 

Ridgewood.  New  York 15,000 

Roger  Williams,  Providence 5,000 


5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

8,500 

10,005 

22,500 

7,500 

5,000 

5,000 

14,000 

5,000 

10,000 

2,500 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000 

5,000 

30,000 

5,000 

37,500 

27,500 

10.000 

Total $2,150,800 

EDWIN   LEWIS, 

&E1IERAL  INSURANCE  AG'T, 

KEPRESKNTING 

GALIFQRNIAN,  EASTERN    AND    EUROPEAN   GO'S, 

Offices,  310  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

p.  O.  Box,  1450. 

Desires  the  Agency  of  First-class  Fire  Insurance 
Companies.— Keferences  given. 

FINANCIAL. 


Reading,  Pennsylvania 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Springfield  Fire  and  Marine 

Stuyvosant,  New  York 

Sterling,  "  

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Sun,  Cleveland 

State,  New  Jersey 

St.  Nicholas,  New  York 

Security,  Now  Haven 

Safeguard,  New  York 

Shawmut,  Boston 

Tradesmen's.  New  York 

Trade,  Camden 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Traders',  Chicago 

United  States,  Now  York 

Union  Mutual,         "  , 

Virginia  Fire  and  Marino 

Williamsburgh  City,  Now  York. 

Westchester,  New  RochoUe 

Western,  Canada 


Money. 

From  the  Monetary  Gazette. 
We  have  on  previous  occasions  ventured 
on  a  definition  of  money,  which,  though  we 
believe  it  to  be  strictly  accurate  in  the  ab- 
stract, is  not  one  which  is  generally  realized. 
Mankind  is  not  fond  of  abstract  definitions, 
but  prefers  to  follow  a  conventional  rather 
than  a  philosophical  ideal,  and  there  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule  with  regard  to  money. 
We  propose,  then,  to-day  to  speak  of  money 
as  conventionally  understood,  and  we  are 
careful  to  make  this  observation  that  we 
may  guard  ourselves  against  the  misconcep- 
tions and  the  criticisms  of  the  more  philo- 
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sophical  of  our  readers.  Now  money, 
though  universally  throughout  the  globe 
the  object  of  the  most  ardent  pursuit,  not  to 
say  adoration,  lacks  one  characterictic  es- 
sential to  the  claim  of  being  cosmopolitan. 
What  is  money  in  England  is  not  money  in 
France,  in  Germany,  in  Belgium,  in  the 
United  States,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  other 
leading  countries,  not  to  speak  of  barbarous 
or  semi-barbarous  nations.  Its  power  has 
grown  up  distinctly  and  separately  in  each 
State,  and  though  within  the  limits  of  each 
nationality  it  has  become  a  paramount  com- 
mercial and  social  force,  yet  beyond  those 
comparatively  narrow  limits  it  is  absolutely 
nothing.  But  commerce,  of  which  money 
is  the  indispensable  minister,  has  extended 
its  beneficial  influences  into  every  corner  of 
the  globe.  It  is  interwoven  with  the  mutual 
interests  of  every  race,  and  every  land. 
Commerce  is,  in  fact,  cosmopolitan,  but 
*'  money  revolves  its  little  rounds  "  only 
within  the  narrow  boundsof  each  dominion, 
where  the  local  Cfcsar  has  impressed  on  it 
his  own  image  and  superscription.  Money, 
at  best,  though  indispensable  to  the  refine- 
ments of  modern  trade,  is  but  a  break  on  the 
activities  of  industry.  It  is  like  the  rolling 
stock  of  a  railway  company,  which  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  locomotion,  but  is  after 
all  a  dead  weight  that  absorbs  four-fifths  or 
more  of  the  motive  power.  "We  have  out- 
lived the  times  of  simple  barter,  and  we 
must  find  in  money  a  measure  of  common 
value,  or  we  could  no  longer  conduct  the 
manifold  and  intricate  operations  of  modern 
commerce.  "We  recognise  this  necessity  and 
submit  to  it,  but  we  are  very  apt  to  overlook 
the  positive  inconveniences  of  money,  and  the 
heavy  burdens  which  are  imposed  on  us  by 
the  necessity  of  providing  ourselves  with  it. 
And  yet  in  the  higher  walks  of  commerce, 
with  an  instinctive,  though  perhaps  uncon- 
scious perception,  these  paramount  evils  are 
detected,  and  ingenuity  is  taxed  to  carry  on 
business  without  the  actual  intervention  and 
aid  of  coin.  Nowhere  is  this  so  scientifically 
done  as  in  London,  the  centre  of  finance. 
Enormous  transactions  are  daily  completed, 
liabilities  reaching  to  totals  that  are  almost 
fabulous  arc  discharged,  and  no  money  ever 


appears    in    the    matter.      The  stupendous 
figures  of  the  Bankers'  Clearing  House  dem- 
onstrate this.     It  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of 
observation,  that  this   is   not  only  possible 
but  is  actually  accomplished,  and  that  in- 
deed the  great  transactions  of  the  country 
are  settled  by  a  special  paper  currency  that  far 
exceeds  in  amount  the  legal  currency  of  the 
realm.    This  paper  passes  with  ease  and  with 
safety  enough  so  long  as  the  delicate  fabric 
of  finance  is  upheld  by  the  magic  spell  of 
mutual  confidence.     But  in  the  trying  hours 
of  panic  the  gay  structure  dissolves  like  a 
baseless  dream,  and  we  must  then  fall  back 
upon  what  our  American  cousins  call  tho 
"Almighty  Dollar."     Then  we  invariably 
find  that  under  these  conditions  our  commerce 
is  suddenly  and  immediately  restricted,  for 
the  money  that  would  be  necessary  to  carry 
it  on  to  its  full  extent  under  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances does  not  really  exist,  nor  should 
we  be  able  to  find  enough,  though  with  the 
utmost  diligence  we  should  sweep  the  last 
coin  from  every  money  market  of  the  world. 
Having  attained  to  this  remarkable  point, 
that  without  coin  we  are  able  to  carry  on  the 
largest  transactions  in  times  of  general  trust 
and  ease,  it  follows  that  coin  is  necessary  only 
for  smaller  transactions,  and  in  times  of  dis- 
trust, under  one  or  both  of  these  conditions. 
For  the  moment  we  pass  by  all  considera- 
tions arising  out  of  the  necessity  of  adjusting 
the  balances  of  foreign  trade.     "Whether  we 
shall  ever  be  able  so  far  further  to  refine  the 
art  of  finance  as  to  dispense  with  it  in  the 
smaller  transactions  of  humbler  life,  and  in 
those  terrible  hours  when  the   commercial 
world   is   only   like   a  panic-stricken  host, 
rushing  on  its  own  destruction,  it  is  impos- 
sible, and  it  would   be  unwise,  to  predict. 
But  with  all  our  love  of  money,  this  con- 
summation would  be  hailed  with  an  univer- 
sal welcome,  as  supposing  a  state  of  things 
in  which  we  would  never  feel  the  want  of  it. 
But  if  money  be  absolutely  necessary  only 
under  these  conditions,  or  one  of  them,  it 
would  be  well  to  realize  the  fact  distinctly 
to  our  mind,  and  adjust  our  financial  econo- 
my accordingly.     We  are  the  more  careful 
to  impress  these  views  on  our  readers,  be- 
cause  we  are    threatened    with  the  early 
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inroads  of  enthusiastic  currency  reformers, 
and  we  would  fain  have  these  worthy  gen- 
tlemen remember  these  plain  truths. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  lesser  evils  that 
arises  out  of  the  special  circumstances  we 
have  already  indicated,  and  amongst  these 
the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  non- 
existence of  an  international  currency,  force 
themselves  on  our  observation.  A  sover- 
eign in  the  Queen's  dominion  has  a  value 
which  it  does  not  possess  when  it  is  trans- 
ported to  regions  beyond.  Here  it  is  a  legal 
tender,  a  potent  charm,  a  universal  pur- 
chaser. There  it  is  but  a  commodity  in 
which  merchants  deal,  and  their  dealings 
in  sovereigns  are  rendered  awkward  and 
intricate ;  sjiecially  because  in  no  other 
country  is  there  a  legal  tender  which  is 
either  the  equivalent,  the  multiple,  or  the 
aliquot  part  of  a  pound  sterling.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  inconveni- 
ences arising  out  of  this  want  of  general 
uniformity.  They  are  sufficiently  well 
known  to  commercial  men  throughout  the 
world,  and  gladly  would  they  find  an  es- 
cape from  an  infliction  against  which  the 
complaints  are  both  loud  and  universal. 
Mr.  Sherman,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  has  made  a 
proposition  to  assimilate  the  coin  of  his 
country  and  our  own  ;  or  in  other  words, 
to  render  its  various  quantities  susceptible 
of  being  reduced  to  a  common  denomina- 
tion. Mr.  Sherman  proposes  "  that  the 
value  of  the  American  dollar  be  altered  to 
an  exact  one-fifth  of  the  pound  sterling, 
and  the  dollar  be  represented  by  a  standard 
gold  coin  nine-tenths  pure  metal,  one- tenth 
copper,  or  copper  and  silver  alloy  ;  gold 
coin  of  various  denominations  conforming 
to  this  standard  to  be  issued,  «nd  to  be  a 
legal  tender  within  each  country."  How 
far  the  proposition  may  be  acceptable  to 
England,  will  be  better  seen  as  this  country 
becomes  more  fully  acquainted  with  tjhe  de- 
tails of  the  plan.  It  is  not  yet  apparent  to 
what  extent  it  would  involve  an  interfer- 
ence with  our  established  methods  of  com- 
putation by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
but  any  suggestion  of  such  interference 
would  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  scheme. 


Nor  would  the  utmost  persuasion  alienate 
the  people  of  this  country  from  their  old- 
fashioned  usages,  however  plausible  might 
be  the  theory  of  advantages  held  out  to 
them.  The  metric  system  of  France  is  in 
itself  both  admirable  and  philosophic  ;  it  is 
based  on  the  nicest  mathematical  calcula- 
tions ;  and  if  history  does  not  mislead  us, 
was  conceived  and  inaugurated  by  Napo- 
leon I.,  with  the  aid  of  the  most  skilful 
mathematicians  of  his  day.  In  its  concep- 
tion it  is  indeed  the  product  of  a  command- 
ing genius,  and  in  the  execution  of  its  early 
calculations  it  was  a  phenomenon  of  deli- 
cate adjustment.  But  though  France  is  so 
justly  proud  of  this  perfection  of  the  theory 
of  weights  and  measurement,  and  has  done 
her  utmost  to  induce  us  to  adopt  it,  yet 
hitherto  all  attempts  to  introduce  it  have 
been  abortive — so  great  is  the  prejudice  in 
favor  of  established  rule,  and  so  powerful 
the  conservatism  of  the  English  people. 
The  proposal  of  Mr.  Sherman  seems,  how- 
ever, to  claim  the  concessions  necessary  to 
adjustment  fi'om  his  own  countrymen  ra- 
ther than  from  our  own.  The  present  state 
of  America,  especially  with  regard  to  her 
currency — now  that  a  paper  currency  pre- 
vails—  may  render  American  concessions 
more  easy  and  practicable  than  they  would 
be  here,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  fact  has 
not  escaped  the  observation  of  Mr,  Sher- 
man. We  would  not  magnify  the  import- 
ance of  the  change  proposed  ;  hut  the  as-. 
similation  would  undoubtedly  be  beneficial 
in  many  ways,  and  particularly  in  view  of 
the  growth  of  American  commerce  and  the 
still  further  extension  of  Saxon  enterprise, 
both  American  and  English,  over  the  entire 
globe.  That  two  nations  speaking  one  lan- 
guage, descended  from  one  line  of  ancestors, 
and  rapidily  covering  the  earth  by  one  com- 
mon purpose  of  peaceful  enterprise,  should 
have  a  coinage  of  equivalents  and  legal 
tender  in  either  |3ountry  is  desirable.  It 
would  be  a  happy  arrangement  if  the  im- 
pediments to  the  change  should  prove  sur- 
mountable. The  prospect  beyond  is  tempt- 
ing enough.  It  is  just  in  the  transition 
that  the  impediments  arise  ;  and  here,  if  at 
all,  shipwreck  will  be  made. 
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